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ability  of  the  officers  employed  -upon  tEe  fervic?,  and  to 
the  ufe  Mr.  Dalrymple  has  made  of  their  information. 

Commodore  Robinfon  is  ftill  living,  and  has  favoured 
me  with  an  interview,  in  which  many  of  my  difficulties 
were  removed. 

Captain  Blair  has  in  fome  meafure  S.ffi.fted  me  in  tracing 
the  whole  coaft  of  Mekran  which  I  defcribe,  and,  with 
a  liberality  congenial  to  his  profeffion,  has  favoured  me 
with  a  iketch  of  the  coaft  at  Cape  Jafk,  which  folves  a 
geographical  queftion  left '  in  obfcurity  by  the  ancient 
writers;  and,  previoufly  to  this  attempt,  undecided  by 
the  moderns  *. 

The  fecond  chart,  containing  the,  Gulph  of  Perfia, 
was  of  lefs  difficult  conftruclioi^lrpnt  the  ample  fupply 
of  modern  information  in  tHe  -profteilton  of  Mr.  Dal¬ 
rymple;  but  his  chief  reliance  is  fixed  upon  Lieutenant 
McCluer  ',  another  officer  in  the  fervice  of  the  haft.  India 

'  Much  will  W  faid  in  the  following  ^/ff/duringthetnoments  hecouldailot  with- 
Work  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  Journal;  out  neglefl  of  the  common  duties  of  an 
but  the  higheft  teftimony  in  its  favour  I  re-  officer  in  the  different  veffels  in  which  he 
.  ceived  from  this  Gentleman.  He  queftioned  ferved.  It  &ews  how  much  may  he  done 
me  how  the  fleet  found  a  fupply  of  water;  in  common  voyages  where  diligence  and 

_ and  nqyer  fhali  I  forget  his  furprife  when  I  ability  are  not  wanting.  Lieutenant.  M‘C)uer 

.  anfwered,  “  in  the  fame  manner.  Sir.  as  you  had  adopted  a  wild  fcbeme  of  paffing  his 
.  “  did,  by  opening. pits  upon  the  beach-”  days  at  the  Pelew  Iflands,  but  has  now 
>  chart  of  the  Gulph  of  Perfia,  by  abandoned  it,  and  the  Public  may  ftill. hope 
"'"SSenant  M'Cluer,  was  mi  apublic fitrvey,  for  much  nautical  fervice  from  him.— Note 
but  the  'inerltor  Sus  operation  of  an  indivi ■  by  Mr.  Dalrymple. 
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Company,  and  whom  he  regards  as  a  navigator  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  merit  and  abilities."  The  lower  part  of  the 
gulph*  and  the  ifhnds  in  it,  a?' to  their  general  pofition 
and  bearings,  have  long  been  arranged,  though  perhaps 
with  an  inferior  degree  of  accuracy  ;  but  the  mouths  of 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  have  never  been  fo  per¬ 
fectly  delineated,  as  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
Mr.  d’ An  vide  has  laboured  this  point  in  an  exprefs  Me¬ 
moir  upon  the  fubjedt,  to  the  full  extent  of  that  geo¬ 
graphical  learning  of  which  he  was  fo  eminently  pof- 
feffed  ;  but  he  had  not  the  means  of  information,  nor 
accefs  to  thofe  fources  which  enabled  Mr.  Dalrymple  to 
conftrudt  his  .chart.  At  the  head  of  the  gulph,  and  in 
the  difpofition  of  the  channels  of  the  Euphrates,  Tigris, 
and  Eularus,  Mr.  d’Anville  has  -been  milled,  from  want 
of  materials  which  have  lince  been  fupplied  by  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  Niebuhr,  and  the  inveftigation  of  our  Englifh 
navigators.  To  their  labours  Mr.  Dalrymple  is  indebted 
for  his  lingular  accuracy,  and  I  have  had  the  fatisfadtion  to 
find  that  Arrian  is  more  confident  in  proportion  to  every 
new  light  that  has  been.obtained  upon  the  fubjedt. 

III.  With  fuch  affiftance  from  others,  more  perhaps 
will  be  expedted  in  the  following  Work  than  will,  be 
found.  To  this  I  have  only  to  plead,  that  the  utmofl 
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diligence  Has  been  exerted,  and  the*1  greateft  attention 
lias  been  paid  to  every  fource  of  information  I  con  Id  dif- 
cover;  nor  am  I  fenfible  of  neglecting  any,  unlefs  feme- 
thing  fhould  lie  concealed  in.  the  early  accounts  of  the 
Portuguefe5  upon  their  firft  arrival  in  India,  but  their 
language  I  do  not  underhand,  and  the  manufeript  of 
Reffende  in  the  Britifn  Mufeum  is  hardly  legible,  ex¬ 
cept  to  a  native.  I  colleded  fome  portions  from  the 
charts  and  drawings  in  that  Work,  in  which  the  coaft  of 
Mekran  is  better  laid  down  than  in  any  I  have  feen 
previous  to  Commodore  Robinfon’s  Survey.  The  Por¬ 
tuguefe  had  a  fettlement  at  Guadel,  and  one  or  two 
others  on  the  coaft.  Some  of  their  accounts  in  Latin  I 
have  learched  in  vain;  and  Oforius,  whom  Dr.  Robert- 
fon  quotes  with  refped,  I  examined,  but  found  his 
period  was  too  early  to  avail  me. 

Some  apology  is  requifite-  for  the  other  Maps  I  have 
introduced.  They  are  compiled  from  d’ Anville,  Rennell, 

3  A  few  names  occur  in  de  Barros  Ra-  by  the  Portuguefe,  p.  J73.  It  appears  front 
mufio’s  Collection,  tom.  i.  p.  3  SS  j  andlhave  another  part  of  his  work  alfo,  vol.  iii.  p.  416, 
likewife  examined  the  Englilh  tranflations  of  that  the  .  coaft  of  Guadel  and  Sinde  were  a, 
Manuel  deFaria  y  Soufa  (1695), and  of  Her-  part  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements.  Texei- 
nan  Lopes  de  Caftaneda  (1982),  with  little  ra  I  have  not  met  .with  in  Englilh, 
fuccefs.  Soufa  mentions  Reliende,  vol.  ii.  though  l  am  told  there  is  a  tranflation  of  his 
,p.  294,  and  the  plundering  of.  Guadel  travels. 


and 
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and  Dalrymple font  they  are  the  effort  of  one  who 
never  compofed  a  Map  before.  The  life  of  them  is 
to  conned  the  motions  of  the  army  with  thofe  of  the 
fleet,  and  to  explain  the  geography  of  Arrian  ;  but  the 
introdudion  of  them  might  have  been  fpared,  if  I  could 
have  procured  a  fmall  ibeet  Map  of  Mr.  de  la  Rochette’s, 
compriflng  all  the  conquefts  of  Alexander.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  I  was  forced  to  decline,  as  the  price  exceeded  my 
abilities. 

I  forefee  Iikewife,,  that  exception  may  be  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  introdudory  matter,  and  to  a  variety  of  di- 
greffions  and  interruptions,  which  will  occur  3  but  for 
thefe  I  offer  no  apology.  My  purpofe  was  not  to  tranf- 
late  Arrian,  but  to  make  him  intelligible  to  an  Englilh- 
reader,  and  to  inveftigate  a  variety  of  fubjeds,  hiftorical, 
geographical,  and  commercial.  The  narrative  has  never 
yet  been  exhibited  in  a  perfpicuous  form  3  and  even 
Dr.  Campbell4,  in  his  account  of  this  Voyage,  though 
he  is  the  only  writer  who  has  comprehended  the, 
views  and  defigns  of,  Alexander,  has,  almoft  equally 
with  his  predeceffors,  .  negleded  the  redudion  of 
ancient  geography  to,  the  ftandard  of  modern  inform- 

4  In  Harris's  CoUeclion,  vol.i.  p.400. 
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ation.  I  may  perhaps  have  defcendgd  too  much  into 
minutenefs  on  this  fubjedt,  but  I  cannot  ^repent  it; 
my  duty  was  to  explain  my  author,  and  I  wifhed 
to  have  the  fite  of  Kalama  fixed  as  decidedly  as  that 
of  Alexandria. 

To  a  modern  navigator  I  may  appear  to  have  dis¬ 
figured  my  charts  with  ancient  names,  but  f  have  not 
omitted  the  modern  ones,  nor  negledted  to  mark  the 
longitude  and  latitude  of  any  cape  or  ifland  of  import¬ 
ance,  from  the  latefl  obfervations ;  and  much  difap- 
pointment  fhould  I  feel,  if  the  critical  inquiries  which 
occur,  fhould  render  the  Work  unacceptable  to  any  in¬ 
telligent  officer  who  may  hereafter  vifit  thefe  coafts. 

:  Every  deduction  made  in  the  clofet  from  a  comparative 
view  of  former  writers,  ought  to  be  fubjedt  to  inquiries 
upon  the  fpot.  Thefe  I  court,  rather  than  decline; 
and  if  any  navigator  fhould  make  this  Work  the  com¬ 
panion  of  his  voyage,  I  fhall  be  ^ady  to  retradt  any 
opinion,  or  corredt  any  miftake,  upon  better  information. 
Geography,  of  all  fciences,  profits  mold  by  the  cor-, 
redtion  of  errors. 

The  orthography  I  have  adopted  will  be  liable  to  the 
objedtions  both  of  literary  and  nautical  readers;  I  have 
only  to  requeft  that  it  may  not  be  imputed  to  a  love  of 
a  2  ,  fingularity 
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Angularity  of  affectation,  but  to  principle;  for  I  have 
difcovered  feveral  relations  by  contemplating  the  native 
founds  of  Greek  orthography,  and  many  more  I  am  per- 
fuaded  will  occur  to  thofe  who  purfue  their  inquiries 
in  the  country.  I  write,  for  inftance,  Killoota,  not  Cil- 
luta,  becaufe  the  latter  comes  to  our  ear,Silleuta;  and  the 
former  is  the  true  found  to  the  ear  of  a  Greek.  In  mo¬ 
dern  names  alfo  I  write  Phoregh,  and  not  Fohregh ;  de¬ 
cay  fe  the  Ph  preferves  the  relation  of  Phooreh  with 
Poora,  which  Arrian  makes  the  capital  of  Gadrofia.  In 
comparing  Oriental  names  with  European  orthography, 

X  wifh  every  inquirer  to  notice,  that  P.  B.  T.3  and  feveral 
others,  are  the  fame  letter  with  the  afpirate  or  without 
it ;  the  diftinction  is  made  by  a  mark  in  many  Eaftern'~'- 
languages,  as  by  a  point  in  the  Hebrew,  A  minute  at¬ 
tention  to  this  has.  led  me  to  more  difcoveries  than 
one.  - 

In  writing  names^familiar  in  our  Englifh  charts,  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  n;oft  popular,  but  generally  notice  the  variation 
•either  on  the  fir  ft  mention  of  it,  or  occafionally  as  the 
ufage  occurs.  Thus  I  adopt  Bufheer  and  Bombareek,  as 
known  to  every  Englifh  navigator,  rather  than  Abu- 

s  B  Ph.  B  P.  2  Bh.  3  B.  n  Th.  ri  T.  and  B  in  Perfic  V.  All  the  letters  f  j  ^ 
t)  3  are  liable  to  this  fluctuation, 
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fchtehr  and  Cohum- bariclri,  which  Niebuhr  pronounces 
to  be  the  Oriental  orthography.  I  agree,  however,  tnoft 
cordially  with  Mr.  Dalrymplc,  in.  allowing  that  every 
variation  fhoukl  be  preferred  till  fome  eftablifhed  mode 
fhali  be  fixed;  and  in  no  one.inftance  can  this  fluctu¬ 
ation  be  more  fully  exemplified,  than  in  the  expreflion  of 
the  Perfian6 7  eJ»‘  Kaf.  This  letter  our  Englifh  navi¬ 
gators  enounce  as  the  foft  G,  writing  Gidda  or  Jidda ; 
but  Michaelis  aflerts,  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Gulph  of  Perfia  it  is  uttered  like  Tfch,  and 
Niebuhr8  writes  Dsj,  as  Dsjefira  for  Gefira.  Even  in 
Oriental  fluctuation  this  found  becomes  hard  like  our 
G,  before  a,  o,  or  u.;  for  Gefira  pafles  intoGhefira,  Ga- 
fira,  and  Gufera;  and  itlill  farther  into  K  and  Ch5,  as 


6  Mr.  Niebuhr’s  orthography  ef  this  word 
is  liable  to  objedion,  for  Bundereek  he 
writes  Bunder-regb,  and  regh  is  fand. 

7  Michaelis  Extrait  de  Niebuhr,  p.  19. 
Aux  Environs  du  Golfe -perfique  on  pro¬ 
nonce  Kaf  com  me  tfch. 

8  J’ai deja  remarque  .  .  .  qu’il  eft  difficile 
de  bien  ortographier  dans  fa  propre  langue, 
mais  plus  difficile  encore  dans  une  langue 
etrangere,  ....  c’eft  ce  que  eft  caufe  que 
j’avois  quelquerois  ortographie  tout  differem- 
ment  les  noras  des  memes  villages,  fuivant 
la  prononciation  de  differens  perfonqes.  Nie¬ 


buhr.  Voyage,  tom.  I.  p.  57.  Amftcrd. 
edit. ' 

And'p.  74.  Or  ft  un  ecrivain  Arabe  a 
ecrit  differemment  les  memes  noms,  d’apres 
la  prononciation  de  plufieurs  de  fes  compa- 
tridtes,  le.  vrai  Savant  ne  me  faura  pas  mau- 
vais  gre,  .  .  .  .  que  je  n’ai  pas  voulu.  ecrire 
moi-meme  les  noms  er\  charafler.es  Arabes. 

After  thefe  confeffions,  who  can  affedt 
predfion  in  writing  Oriental  names  ? 

9  Michaelis  writes  Dfchidda;  Niebuhr, 
Dsjidda,  for  our  Englifc  Jidda.  . 

Ni  les  Grecs  ni  les  Latins  connoiffent  le 
(on  icfcbcn  Allemand.  Extrait,  p.  3.1. 

Dsjcnk 
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Dsjenk  Into  Kienk,  Kenk,  and  Chienk ;  under  another 
form,  by  adhering1  to  the  D,  it  drops  the  sj,  and  be¬ 
comes  Denk  and  Tenk.  It  is  thus  that  Pliny  writes 
Jomanes,  and  Ptolemy,  Diamuna,  for  Jumna,  the  river 
of  Dehli,  .which  falls  into  the  Ganges.  With  this 
copious  fource  of  variation,  (and  numerous  others  that 
are  attendant  upon  other  letters,)  furely  Michaelis  con¬ 
fines  etymology  within  bounds  far  too  marrow,  when  he 
infills  upon  the  appearance  of  individual  letters  to  efta- 
blilh  a  conformity.  In  my  opinion,  the  ear  is  a  better 
guide  than  the  eye.  What  European,  upon  the  full 
view  of  the  Oriental  Bukhetunnufre'0,  would  difcover 
that  the  found  is  familiar  ?  It  is  by  the  ear  only  we  find 
that,  with  the  addition  of  a  fyllable,  it  is;  Nabuchodo- 
nozer,  the  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the  Scriptures.  ■  I  wifh 
not,  however,  to  difplay  the  parade  of  refearoh  on  this 
fubjedt,  for  I  have  ventured  little  on  etymology ;  if  I 
efcape  from  reprehenfion  on.  the  fcore  of  orthography”, 
it  is  fuificient. 

To  accomplifh  the  whole  Work  agreeably  to  my  own 
fatisfaftion,  a  greater  Hock  of  geometrical  knowledge 
and  Oriental  learning  was  necelfary  than  has  fallen  to 

Otter,  torti.  i.  p.  182.  So  the  Eng-  “  Sec  onthis  fubje6t,LudolphnsAbyfri- 
!ifb  write  Ser-po-jee  for  the  Mahratta  name  nia,  book  iv.  c.  1. 

Surra- boefeiif. 
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my  lot,  and  I  now  fubmit  it  to  the  Public,  nob  without 
apprehenfion  that  it  is  as  likely  to  offend  by  minute- 
neis’*,  as  to  pleafe  by  arrangement  and  variety  of  in- 
veftigation.  It  is,  however,  a  Work  compiled  by  the 
labour  of  many  years,  and  perfected  to  the  beft  of  my 
abilities,  and  it  now  ftands  for  judgment  before  a  tribunal 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

11  Minute  as  Imuft  fometitnes  appear,  about  Cape  Lou's  and  Cape  Francois  in 
the  Right  Reverend  and  judicious  Editor  of  that  ifland;  though  the  coaft  of  Mekran  ij 
Cook’s  laft  Voyage  will  juftify  me  by  his  at  leaft  as  interefting,  and  as  likely  to  be  vi- 
example;  for  I  have  never  fpent  the  time,  fited  again,  as  that fouthern  Thule.  Neither 
upon  an  obfcure  place  that  he  has  upon  his  Lordlhip  nor.  myfelf,  I  truft,  deferve  cen- 
Kerguelen’s  land ;  and  never  been  fo  anxious  fore ;  but  it  is  the  tafte  of  the  reader  which; . 
to  clear  a  difficulty  about  a  name,  as  he  has  muft  decide. 
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PRELIMINARY  DISQUISITIONS. 

I.  IntroduBion. — II.  Character  and  Defigns  of  Alexander. — III.  Alex¬ 
andria. — -IV.  Country  at  ■  the  Sources  of  the  Indus. — V.  Survey  of 
the  Empire.- — VI.  Geographers ;  Pliny,  Ptolemy ,  d' Anville ,  Ren- 
nell. — VII.  Dates. — VIII.  Monfoons.  DEppalus ;  Ptolemy ;  Mar* 
clan  ;  Arrian ,  Author  of  the  Periplus. — IX.  Itinerary  Meafures.— 
X.  Defence  of  the  Authenticity  of  the  Journal. 

I.  HP  H  E  voyage  of  Nearchus  from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates 
■  A  is  the  firft  event  of  general  importance  to  mankind,  in  the 
•hiftory  of  navigation ;  and  if  we  difeover  the  comprehenlive 
genius  of  Alexander  in  the  conception  of  the  defign,  the  abilities  of 
Nearchus  in  the  execution  of  it  are  equally  confpicuous. 

Hiftorical  .fadts  demand  ,our  attention  in  proportion  to  the  inte- 
reft  we  feel,  or  the  confequences  we  derive  from  them ;  and  the 
conferences  of  this  voyage  were  fuch,  that  as,  in  the  firft  inftance, 
b  it 
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it  opened  a  communication  between  Europe  and  the  moft  diflant 
countries  of  Afia,  fo,  at  a  later  period,  was  it  the  fource  and  origin 
of  the  Portuguefe  difcoveri.es,  the  foundation  of  the  greateft  com¬ 
mercial  fyftem  ever  introduced  into  the  world ;  and  confequently  the 
primary  caufe,  however  remote,  of  the  Britifh  eftablifhments  in  India. 

The  narrative  of  this  voyage  has  been  preferved  to  us  by  Arrian, 
who  profefles  to  give  an  extradt  from  the  journal  of  Nearchus ;  and 
notwithftanding  its  authenticity  has  been  difputed  (which  is  a 
queftion  that  will  be  fully  difcuffed  hereafter),  we  may  venture 
to  affert,  that  it  prefents  to  an  unprejudiced  mind  every  internal 
evidence  of  fidelity  and  truth. 

It  has  been  the  peculiar  felicity  of  Arrian  to  rife  in  eftim-ation,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  attention  paid  to  the  tranfadfions  he 
records.  As  our  knowledge  of  India  has  increafed,  the  accuracy 
of  his  hiftorical  ■  refearches  hag  been  cftablifhed ;  and  as  the  limits 
of  geography  have  been  extended,  the  exadtnefs  of  his  information 
has  become  daily  more  confpicuous,  and  the  purity  of  the  fources 
from  whence  he  drew,  more  fully  acknowledged. 

In  regard  to  the  voyage  of  Nearchus,  a  mere  tranflation  of  the 
work  of  Arrian  would  have  given  but  a  barren  detail  of  names, 
with  little  fatisfadtion  to  the  curious  fpirit  of  modern  inveftigation, 
and  would  in  fadt  have  been  fuperfluous:  for  tranflations  of  this 
narrative  are  to  be  found  in  Ramufio,  Ablancourt,  Rook,  and  Har¬ 
ris  *.  But  it  is  the  defign  of  the  following  work,  to  confider 
the  views  of  Alexander  in  the  diredtion  of  this  undertaking,  to 
elucidate  the  courfe  of  Nearchus,  and  to  identify  the  points  in  which 
ancient  and  modern  geography  coincide. 

!  The  voyage  of  Nearchus  is  pot  in  tlse  original  collision  of  Harris,  but  inferted 
jo  "Dr.  Campbell's  edition  of  that  wort. 


So 
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So  far  as  concerns  the  paffage  down  the  Indus,  and  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Gulph  of  Perfia,  this  has  been  already  performed 
by  Major  Rennell  and  Mr,  d’Anville;  but  Major  Rennell 
leaves  Neatchus  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  Mr.  d’Anville  7 
takes  him  up  at  the  entrance  of  the  Perfian  Gulph ;  the  inter¬ 
mediate  fpace  they  have  both  abandoned,  as  too  obfcure,  or  too 
uninterefting  for  inveftigation,  though  the  merit  of  the  commander 
depends  upon  the  difficulties  he  furmounted  in  this  part  of  his  voyage 
more  efpecially;  and  the  clearing  up  of  the  geographical  obfcurity 
was  an  object  worthy  of  the  talents  of  two  fuch  matters  in  the 
fcience. 

The  lights  they  have  afforded,  in  the  parts  they  have  executed, 
the  pofitions  they  have  eftablilhed,  and  the  difficulties  they  have 
removed,  will  be  ,adopted  in  the  following  pages,  without  referve ; 
if  at  any  time  I  diffent  from -either,  or  both  of  them,  I  fhall  do  it 
with  proper  deference  to  their  authority ;  and  if  I  affunte  an  opinio* 
of  my  own,  it  is  a  privilege  they  have  exercifed  fuccefsfully,  and 
a  privilege  I  have  an  equal  right  to  claim,  not  originating  in  ca¬ 
price,  but  in  a  long  and  ftudious  contemplation  of  my  fubjedt*  To 
Mr.  Dalrymple  I  have  already  expreffed  my  acknowledgments;  but 
befides  his  affiftance  to  this  immediate  work,  I  derive  from  his 
communication  a  variety  of  the  irtoft  corredt  -charts,  plans  atM  - de¬ 
signs  refpeding  both  the  coaft  of  Mekrari  And  die  Gulph  of  Perfia; 
•and,"  above  all,  a  collection  of  Memoirs  and  Extracts  accompanied 
with  his  own  obfervatiens,  on  which  I  rely  with  confidence  for  the 
folution  of  every  difficulty. 

1  Major  Rennell,  in  his  Memoir  accom-  .in  the  30th  volume;  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
praying  his  Map  of  Hindollan.  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres. 

3  Mr.  d’Anville,  in  a  Difcourfe  contained 
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Such  are  die  fources  from  whence  I  derive- my  information,  and 
thefe,widi  die  affiftance  of  Tavernier,  Otter,  Pietro  della  Valle,  The- 
venot,  Sainte  Croix,  Cheref-eddin,  Niebuhr,  and  the  Ayeen  Akbari, 
are  the  principal  modern 'authorities  upon  which  the  following  com¬ 
pilation  is  founded;  the  more  ancient  ones  will  be  feen  as  they  occur ; 
and  if  the  refult  upon  the  whole  fhall  be,  that  the  policy  of  Alex¬ 
ander  in  the  defign  is  as  confpicuous  as  his  felicity  in  the  execution, 
the  objedt  of  the.  work  is  completed. 

ALEXANDER. 

II.  The  refearche3  of  modern  hiftorians  and  geographers  have 
taught  us  to  confider  'Alexander  neither  as  an  hero  of  chivalry 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  as  a  deftroying  rayager  on  the  other.  We 
are  no  longer  milled  by  the  invedtives  of  Seneca,  or  dazzled  with, 
the  inflated  declamation  of  Qv_Curtius.  As  the  writings  of  Arrian 
haye  become  better  known,  the  juft  ftandard  of  this  illuftrious 
character  has  been  fixed :  the  rapidity  of  his  fuccefs  has  appeared  the 
refult  of  prudence  as  well  as  valour,' while  his  fyftem  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  plans  of  empire  have  been  found  confident  with  the 
founded:  policy. 

Previous  to  the  expedition  of  the  Macedonians,  the  empire:  of 
Perfia  had  been  invaded  by  Cimon  the  Athenian,  and  in  a  more 
recent  period  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  under  the  command  of  Thym- 
bron,  Dercyllidas,  and  Agefilau?.  The  utmoft  extent  of  thefe  fie- 
veral  invafions  was  to  wafte  the  provinces,,  to  fupport  a  Grecian 
army  with  the  fpoils  of  Afia,  and  to  infult  the  great  King  in  return 
for  the  calamities  brought  upon  Greece  by  the  expeditions  of  his 
•predeceflors. 


But 
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But  Alexander,  from  the  moment  he  crofled  the  Hellefpont,  con- 
fidered  every  country  he  fuhdued  as  a  portion  of  his  futare  empire. 
He  never  plundered  a  Angle  province  that  fubmitted,  he  raifed  no 
contributions  by  extortion.  From  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  to  the 
final  defeat  of  Darius  at  Arbela,  although  he  had  overrun  Afia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  the  richeft  countries  of  the  empire,  his 
conquefts  were  attended  with  no  oppreffion  of  the  people,  no  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  temples,  no  infult  to  religion.  Order  and  regulation, 
engaged  his  attention  equally  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  ;  his 
meafures  were  taken  with  fuch  .  prudence,  that  during  eight  years 
abfence  at  the  extremity  of  the  Eaft,  no  revolt  of  confequence 
occurred,  and  his  fettlement  of  Egypt  was  fo  judicious  as  to  ferve 
for  a  model  to  the  Romans  ■  in  their  adminiftration  of  that  pro¬ 
vince  at  the  di fiance  of  three  centuries. 

After  the  defeat  of  Darius -  at  Arbela,  the  flight  of  that 
unfortunate  monarch,  and  the  purfuit  of  the  ufurper  Beffus, 
led  Alexander  to  Sogdiana,  Badria,  and  the  northern  provinces 
of  the  empire.  The  confequence  naturally  was,  that  when 
he  determined  to  enter  India*  he  found  himfelf  at  the  fources  of  the 
Indus.  • 

The  detail  of  his  victories  in  the  countries  bordering  on  that 
river,  is  foreign  to  the  prefent  work,  and  will  be  no  farther 
noticed  than  as  it  contributes  to  illuftrate  the  progrefs  of  the: 
fleet ;  we  dial!  embark  with  Nearchus  at  Nic'sea  on  the  Hydafpes, 
and  accompany  him,  aflified  by  the  light  of  modern:  geography, 
till  he  delivered  up  his  charge  on  the  Pafitigris,  within  a  few  miles 
of  Sufa. 

The  completion  of  this  voyage  with  the  moft  perfect  fuccefs, 
was  intended  only  as  a  prelude  to  another,  in  which  the  circum- 
■  -  navigation. 
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navigation  *  of  Arabia  was  to  be  attempted ;  already  had  Archias 
Androfthenes,  arid  Hieto  been  difpatclied  to  explore  the  weftern  fide 
of  the  Gulph  of  Perfia,  and  returned  with  an  account  of  the  pro- 
grefs  they  had  made.  Already  had  N&trchiis  actually  embarked,  and 
Alexander  had  anticipated  the  commercial  intercourfe  between 
India  and  Alexandria,  when  a  fever  fnatched  him  from  the  con¬ 
templation  of  ftill  greater-  defigns,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  life, 
and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign. 


A  L  E  X  A  NDRI  A, 

III.  It  is  perhaps  imputing  too  much  to  the  forefight  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  man,  ,to  affert  that  he  had  preconceived 5  this  compre-, 
henfive  fcheme  of  commerce  from  the  fixft  foundation  of  Alex¬ 
andria;  but  certain  it  is,  that  as  his  mind  expanded  with  his  fu'ccefs, 
and  his  information  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  progrefs  of  his 
arms,  the  whole  plan  Was  matured  in  his  mind  before  his  death,  and 
the  execution  of  it  nearly  afceltained. 

"Whatever  vanity  is  attached  to  the  foundation  of  cities,  and  how¬ 
ever  this  paffion  might  operate  upon  Alexander,  utility  was  ftill  the 
prevailing  motive  in  his  mind.  Harris 7  has  judicioufly  obfefved, 
that  moft  of  the  cities  founded  by  the  Syrian  kings  exifted  little 
longer  than  their  founders ;  and  perhaps,  if  we  except  Antioch  6h 

’  A  fdyage  by  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  6  'Mfjntefquieu,  peaking,  ef  the  defign  of 
round  Africa  was  alfo  in  his  contemplation .  Alexander  in  founding  Alexandria,  fays. 

See  Ar.  lib.  v.  p.  130.  where  he  tells  his  ■  “  II  ne  foitgeoit  point  sL  vm  commerce  dont 
army  that  his  fleet  lhall  fail  round  that  con-  "  la  decouverte  dc  la  mer  des  Indes  pouvoit 
tinent  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Itisaboaft,  “  feule  lui  faire  naitre  la  penfee.”  Efp.  des 
however, rather  thdn  apian,  Loix,  Uv.  ixi.  c.  S. 

5  See  Ar.  lib.  vii.  p.  301.  7  Harris,  vol.  i.  chap.  n.  fcdt.  8. 

the 
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the  Orontes,  and  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  there  was  not  one  capable 
of  exifting  :  but  the  Paropamifan  Alexandria5,  and  that  on  the 
Iaxartes 8,  continue  to  this  day  cities  of  importance  ;  and  the  Alex¬ 
andria  of  Egypt,  after  furviving  the  revolution  of  empires  for 
eighteen  centuries,  periihed  at  laft  only  in  confequence  of  a  dif- 
covery  which  changed  the  whole  fyftem  of  commerce  throughout 
the  world.  As  this  city  was  by  the  founder  intended  to  be,  and 
afterwards  became,  the  center  of  communication  between  India 
and  Europe,  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  our  purpofe  to  introduce  fome 
particulars  concerning  it,  as  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  wa?  the 
primary  caufe  of  its  aggrandizement. 

Surrounded  9  on  three  fid'es  by  the  fea,  or  the  lake  Mareotis,, 
communicating  with  the  Delta  and  Upper  Egypt,  by  means  of  .  that 
lake  and  channels,  either  natural  or  artificial ;  protected  on  the  north 
by  the  Pharos,  between  which  and  the  main,  Alexander  liad  pro¬ 
jected  and  the  Ptolemies  completed,  a  double”  harbour;,  the 
lituation  of  Alexandria  prefented  every  inducement  to  the  -view  of 
the  founder,  comprehending  the  means  of  defence,  and  facility  of 
accefs  united  in  a  fingle  fpot.  Thefe  confiderations,  doubtlefs,  deter¬ 
mined  the  choice  of  Alexander ;  for  the  whole  fea-coaft  from  Pelu- 
fium  to  Canopus  is  low  land,  and  not  vifible  from  a  diliahee;  the 

8  Candahar  is  fuppofed,  both  hy  d’Anville  *  See  d’Anville  oh  thr  Typography  of 
and  Rconell,  to  be  the  Alexandria  of  Paropa-  ,  Alexandria.  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  &  Geog.  Anc. 
mifus,  and  the  tradition  of  the  natives  refers  tom.  iii.. 

it  to  Scander.  It  is  ftill  the  principal  city  *°  This  defign  of  Alexander  is-  not  hy- 
of  the  country  of  the  Abdalli,  a  kingdom  pothetical,  for  Hepha-ltion  was  to.  have- 
which  has  rifen  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Perfian.  had  an  Heroum  in  the  Pharos,  and  his- 
and  Mogul  empires.  Bur  fee  d’Anville’s  name  was  to  have  been  inferted  in  all 
Eclairciffemens,  p.  ij.  contrails  between  merchants.  See  Ar.  lib. vile 

Cogend  is  determined  to  be  the  Alexandria  p.  306. 
on  ,the  Iaxartes  by  its  pofition.  See  d’Anville  "  Sal.maftus  fays,  “  three  ports.”’  Plin, 
Geographic  Ancienne,.  tom. ii.  p.  30:;,  Ex.  4.79, 

navigation;. 
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navigation  along  this  coaft,  or  approach  to  it,  is  always  hazardous  ; 
the  mouths,  or  Bogas  12  (as  they  are  called),  of  the  Nile  are  at 
ibme  feafons  dangerous,  even  to  a  proverb ;  but  the  light-houfe  on 
the  Pharos,  and  the  two  harbours  within  it,  obviated  both  theie  dan¬ 
gers;  and  Alexander,  who  knew  the  difficulty  of  approaching  Egypt 
either  by  land  or  fea,  eagerly  feized  on  a  fituation  which  prefented 
him  with  a  poll  of  the  higheft  importance  in  a  military  view,  and 
a  harbour  conftantly  acceffible,  at  the  lame  time. 

Thefe  were  fufficient  motives  for  the  foundation  of  the  city ;  but 
as  the  views  of  the  founder  dilated  with  his  better  information,  fo 
the  teftimony  of  Arrian  allures  us,  that  from  the  time  he  had  formed 
his  fleet  on  the  Indus,  he  meditated  a  paflage  by  fea  from  that  river 
to  the  Gulph  of  Arabia.  He  completed  what  he  had  conceived  in  the 
moft  dangerous  part,  and  left  little  more  to  the  Ptolemies  than  to 
fill  up  the  outline  he  had  drawn.  -Had  he  lived  one  year  longer,  he 
might  have  feen  the  barrier  removed  which  obftrudted  the  com¬ 
munication  between  Europe  and  the  eaflern  world,  and  the  com¬ 
merce  of  both  continents  beginning  to  flow  in  the  channel  he  had 
opened.  He  might  have  contemplated  the  dawn  of  that  fplendour 
which  was  to  rife  on  Alexandria,  and  the  fource  of  that  wealth  which 
was  to  render  her  the  firft  commercial  city  in  the  world. 

The  advantages  derived  to  every  country  which  has  participated 
in  the  commerce  of  the  Ealt  Indies,  have  been  fo  fully  difplayed  by 
Dr.  Robertfon,  that  there  is  no  pretence  for 'encroaching  on  his 
province ;  but  that  Alexander  knew  the  value  of  this  commerce, 
forefaw  the  confequences  of  it,  and  gave  a  direction  to  the  courfe 

**  From  Jkcca,  Italian,  and  probably  introduced  On  the  coal!  by  the  Lingmc  Franca. 
See  Wood’s  EBay  On  Homer,  p.  no,  etfeq. 
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in  which  it  flowed  for  eighteen  centuries,  is  a  glory  which  even  the 
more  important  dilcoveries  of  modern  Europe  cannot  obliterate. 

Of  his  knowledge,  no  greater  proof  can  be  required  than  what 
Major  Rennell  has  produced,  in  that  admirable  Memoir  which  ac¬ 
companies  his  Map  of  India;  where,  from  the  journal  of  Mr.  Forfter, 
he  Ihe-ws,  that  Alexander  in  his  route  from  the  Paropamifus  to 
Taxila’3,  or  Attock,  a&ually  trod  the  road  I+  which  continues  to  this 
day  to  be  the  northern  line  of  communication  between  Perfia  and 
Hindoftan.  This  route  he  extended  afterwards  acrofs  all  thofe 
ftreams  which  tlie  Acefines  or  Chen-ab  carries  into  the  Indus,  and 
terminated  finally  at  the  Hyphafis,  or  Biah. 

COUNTRY  at  the  SOURCES-  of  the  INDUS. 

IV.  The  province  watered  by  thefe  rivers,  now  denominated 
the  Panje-ab,  or  five  waters,  is  efteemed  one  of  the  richeft  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Mogul  empire.  When  at  the  boundary  of  it,  Alex¬ 
ander  was  not  diftant  three  hundred  miles  from  the  modern  Dehly  i 
and  wherever  we  fhall  pleafe  to  fix  Palibothra,  its  diftance  cannot  be 
fo  great  as  to  preclude  the  knowledge  of  its  name,  its  wealth,  and 
importance,  from  the  Macedonians. 

In  all  ages,  whenever  the  ftate  of  the  country  was  fufficlently 
peaceable  to  admit  of  commerce,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  great 
intercourfe  by  means  of  the  Indus,  defending  from  Multan,  At¬ 
tock,  Cabul,  Cafluneer,  to  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  Whether  the 

13  Taxila  is  ufually  confidered  by  geogra-  «  Alexander  marched  from  the  Indus  to 
phers  as  occupying  the  fame  fcite  with  Attoclc,  “  Taxila;”  an  expreffion  which  implies  dii- 
but  Arrian  does  nor.  countenance  this  opinion,  tance,  • 

He  fays,  lib.  v.  p.  199,  *«  That  it  was  the  Some  allowance  mull  be  made  for'de- 

principal  city  between  the  Indus  and  the  viations,  in  confequence  of  the  jituation  of  the 
"  Hydafpes.”  And  in  another  pailage,  tribes  he  fubdued. 
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veffels  navigated  on  the  river  were  capable  of  undertaking  the 
voyage  to  the  coaft,  or  transferred  their  cargoes  at  Pattala  into 
larger  veffels,  may  be  quefiioned  ;  but  the  communication  itfelf  is 
evident.  The  trade  which  came  down  the  river  naturally  took  its 
courfe,  rather  to  the  rich  provinces  of  the  peninfula  than  to  the 
defert  beaches  of  the  Mekran;  it  extended  polfibly  before  the  in- 
vafion  of  the  Macedonians,  as  it  certainly  did  in  the  following  ages, 
round  Cape  Comorin  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges ;  thus  uniting  in  commercial  intercourfe  the  two  great 
ftreams  which  inclofe  Hindoftan. 

In  the  Peucaliotis  ,s,  in  the  territory  of  the  Malli  '6,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Taxiles  ,7  and  Porus lS,  Alexander  traverfed  a  country 
abounding  in  riches,  and  furniflring  commodities  from  the  thirty— 
fecond  degree  of  northern  latitude,  which  are  fure  of  finding  a 
market  between  the  tropics.  The  population  of  thefe  countries, 
as  ftated  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  Plutarch,  and  even  Arrian  himfelf,  is 
doubtlefs  exaggerated,  but  as  they  all  draw  from  original  fources, 
and  quote  authors  who  had  perfonally  vifited  thefe  countries,  what¬ 
ever  abatements  may'  be  made,  we  mull:  ftill  fuppofe  that  the  ap¬ 
parent  view  of  the  whole  fuggefted  an  idea  of  population,  and  pre- 
fented  an  aggregate  of  cities,,  towns,  and  villages,  of  which,  from 
the  circumftances  of  their  own  country,  the'  Macedonians  had  no 
previous  conception. 

Thefe  Authors  '9  aflert,  that  Alexander  fubdued  five  thouland 
cities  in  India  as  large  as  Cos.  Mention  is  likewife  made  of  a  thou- 
fand  cities  in  the  fmgle  province  of  Badtria  ;  and  Arrian,  who  feems 

*!  P Likely  Ayeen  Akbari,  always.  16  Moultan.  *T  Attock.  18  Panje-ab. 

19  Robertfon,  Reunell,  Strabo*  693*  686,  .  Pliny,  6.  17.  19.  Plutarch,  699. 
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to  be  always  on  his  guard,  informs  us,  tfiat  the  country  of  the 
Glaufar,  or  Glaucanifse,  contained  thirty-feven  cities,  the  fmalleft  of 
which  had  five  thoufand,  and  the  largeft  ten  thouflmd  inhabitants, 
and  that  the  villages  contained  an  equal  number;  the  whole,  amount¬ 
ing  to  near  half  a  million,  Alexander  added  to  the  kingdom  of 
Poms  M. 

Whatever  degree  of  credit  may  be  given  to  tliefe  accounts,  they 
will  at  leaft  evince  an  extraordinary  population  ;  and,  either  from 
the  fertility  of  the  country,  or  its  fituation  among  fo  great  a  num¬ 
ber  of  navigable  ftreams,  the  flourifliing  ftate  of  this  tradt  appears 
manifeft  in  every  age,  unlefs  when  defolated  by  invafion.  The 
hiftorian  of  Timour  exprelfes  the  fame  admiration  as  the  Greek 
writers ;  the  Ayeen  Akbari  reckons  the  Panje-ab  as  the  third  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  mentions  forty  2,1  thoufand  veflels 
employed  in  the  commerce  of  the  Indus  *\ 

It  was  this  commerce  that  furniihed  Alexander  with  the  means  of 
feizing,  building,  hiring,  or  purchafing  the  fleet  with  which  he  fell 
down  the  ftream ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  his  army  confifted  of 
an  hundred  and  twenty-four  thoufand  men,  with  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  at  his  command,  and  that  a  coniiderable  portion  of  thefe  had 
been  left  at  the  Hydafpes  during  the  interval  that  the  main  body 
advanced  to  the  ITyphafis,  and  returned  to.  the.  Hydalpes  again,  we 
fhall  have  no  realbn  to  accufe  Arrian  of  exaggeration,  when  he 

*°  We  ought  not  to  be  furprifed!  at  thefe  ex-  41  Maurice,  p.  138,  voJ.  1.  from  the 
aggerations.  Cheref*eddin  fays,  Cathmeer  re-  Ayeen  Akbari. 

ally  contains  10,000  flonriihing  villages,  but  is  — — Porum  e:  TaxiJem  reliqoit  in 

eftimated  at  100,000.  Vol,  iii.  p.  161.  regnis  fuis,  fummo  in  sedmeanda  claiTe 

^The  level  country  is  not  more. than  twenty  amborum  Audio  ufus.  Currius,  Jib.  ix, 

pita!  is  Nagaz,  or  Syria -Nagar. 
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afleits,  that  the  fleet  gonfifted  of  eight  hundred  veflels,  of  which 
thirty  only’were  Ihips  13  of  war,  and  the  reft  fuch  as  were  ufually 
employed  in  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

Strabo’*  mentions  the  proximity  of  Emodus,  which  afforded  plenty 
of  fir,  pine,  cedar,  and  other  timber  ;  and  Arrian  informs  us,  that 
Alexander,  in  the  country  of  the  Aflacani,  and  before  he  reached 
the  Indus,  had  already  built  veflels  which  he.  fent  down  the  Kophe- 
nes  to  Taxila.  All  thefe  circumftances  contribute  to  prove  the 
reality  of  a  fad;  highly  controverted  ;  and  even  though  we  were  to 
extend  the  whole  number  of  the  fleet,  comprehending  tenders  and 
boats,  with  fome  authors  to  two  thoufand,  there  is  no  improbability 
fufficient  to  excite  aftonifhment. 

By  the  fame  means  that  Alexander  obtained  a  fleet,  he  acquired 
information  in  regard  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  coafts  with  which  the  natives  traded.  Taxiles  and  Porus 
were  both  in  his  intercft ;  many  of  their  fubjeds  doubtlefs  embarked 


13  Tftzxcircpt  uj  Arrian,  lib.  vi. 

Tfiaxoiro^  irnplifs,  that  they  were  not  even 
gallics  of  war,  fuch  as  the  Greeks  ufed  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  which  were  called  Trire¬ 
mes,  gallies  with  three  banks  of  oars  ;  but 
thefe  feem  to  have  only  one  deck,  and  to  be 
rowed  with  thirty  oars  on  a  line,  that  is,  fifteen 
on  each  fide  ;  the  -tipuixtai,  according  to 
Gronovius,  were  half-decked,  with  the  vvaill 
of  the  veflTei  left  open  for  the  rowers.  But  fee 
Cafaubon ad  Athenaeum.  Net.  737. 

Major  Rennell  mentions,  that  veflels  of  an 
hundred  and  eighty  tons  are  uibd  on  the  Gan¬ 
ges ;  and  Captain  Hamilton,  p.  122,  vol.  i. 
fays,  that  thole  employed  on  the  Indus  were, 
in  his  time,  frequently  of  two  hundred  tons. 


divided  into  feparate  apartments  which  mer¬ 
chants  hired  for  the  voyage,  and  adapted 
moft  commodioufly  to  the  navigation.  They 
carried  a  mail  and  fail,  but  were  more 
ufually  cowed  by  men.  The  pafiage  from 
Tatta  to  Lahore  is  fix  or  feven  weeks,  but  the 
return  ia  made  in  eighteen  days,  or  even 
twelve;  the  navigation  is  open,  clear  up  to 
Ca/hmeer,  by  means  of  the  Chelum;  and 
Mr.  Forfter  entered  Cafhmeer  by  that  ftream, 
which  he  calls  the  Jalum.  The  courfe  of  this 
river  is  eight  hundred  miles  from  Tatta  to 
Multan  only,  allowing  for  the  finuofities  of  the 
river.  See  Major  Rennell’s  Memoir. 

Strabo,  691.  Arrian,  lib.  iv,  in  fine. 
Rennell  fays,  Emodus  is  not  near. 


with 
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with  him,  either  for  the  purpofe  of  conducting  the  fleet,  or  with  a 
view  to  their  own  advantage;  many  poffibly  who  had  frequently 
made  the  fame  voyage,  and  knew  the  commerce  of  the  coaft,  from 
whom  the  inquifrdve  fpirit  of  Alexander  could  not  fail  to  extraCt 
the  information  “  neceflary  for  the  accoraplifhment  of  defigns  he 
had  contemplated  fo  long,  and  with  fuch  anxious  folicitude. 

The  evidence  of  this  does  not  reft  upon  deduction  or  conjecture; 
the  report  of  Nearchus  the  admiral,  and  Oneficritus  the  pilot  of  the 
fleet,  is  fill  extant  in  the  writings  of  Strabo,  Arrian,  Diodorus,  and 
Pliny;  and  though  the  credit  of  Oneficritus  is  impeached  by 
Strabo,  on  account  of  his  inclination  to  exaggerate,  he  does  not  heli- 
tate  to  appeal  to  his  authority  in  a  variety  of  inftances,  which 
evince  his  general  knowledge,  and  fometimes  his  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  country';  but  from  Nearchus  he  proves,  that  all  the 
native  commodities  which  to  this  day  form  the  ftaple  of  the  Eaft 
Indian  commerce  were  fully  known  to  the  Macedonians.  Rice  ", 
cotton  ie,  and  the  line  mullins  made  of  that  material,  the  fugar- 


~5  Ouoe  thto  Sf  dirlQxwi  ry  oti 

’A  Gursortivca. iree;  h nfyapcekn  tfofriff-ai 

uvtm  os  'Abtfatyos  «.xf>t€v<rxf,  dvctyfet&dv- 
7U/y  T-Jv  yupxv  run  i'AVUpcTccTcji  avry.  y)>v  ok 

d'-xy*aPnv  cevry  (pr,<7ivt  S-rsfiy  vwe  SncxhiVq 

t«  y«^u^smto5. '  Strab.  Jib.  ii.  p.  69,  Saime 

Nor  is  there  any  reafon  to  doubt  what  Pa- 
trodes  fays,  that  thofe  who  accompanied 
Alexander  wrote  at  random  ;  bat  that  Alexan¬ 
der’s  own  knowledge  was  accurate,  as  he  ob¬ 
tained  his  information  from  thofe  who  knew 
the  country  bell,  and  made  them  commit  their 
intelligence  to  paper.  '  Tbefe  papers  were 
communicated  to  -Patrocles  by  Xenocles  the 
Treafurer.-^This  paffage  poflibly  alludes  to 
the  furvey  of  Beron  and  £)iognetu$.  Sainte 
Croix  extends  it  to  more  general  information. 

•<7  Rice,  rOfv^x»-  The  cultivation  of  it  by 


flooding  the  lands  is  noticed  by  Ariftobulus. 
Strabo,  69a. 

18  Cotton  feems  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
fruit  in  Crete,  called  by  Pliny  Mala  Cotonea, 
or  Cydonia,  lib.  xV.  cap.  11.  It  is  dtftin- 
guifiied.  by  other  names  ;  Bombax,  Bambax, 
Goffipium,  Xylon ;  the  cloth  made  of  it, 
Byflus.  Ferunt  cotonei  mali  amplitudine'cu- 
curbitas,  quee  maturitate  ruptx  oftendunt  lanu- 
ginis  piks,  ex  quibus  veftes  pretiofo  linteo  fa- 
ciunt.  Pliny,  lib.  xii.  c.  20.  Bylfus,  referred 
by  Parkhurft,  Lex.  in  voce,  to  2  Chronic 

Herod,  lib.  vii.  Ezekiel,  xxvii.  7.  Bcloe, 
p.  287.  poffibly  printed  cotton,  and  worn  by 
the  prieils  in  Egypt.  The  Editor  of  Cham¬ 
bers’s  Diftionary  fays,  it  grew  originally  only 
in  Egypt ;  bat  certainly  he  is  -miitaken.  Bee 
Salmaf.  PHn.  Ex,  296. 
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cane  and  filk  i0,  are  all  exprefsly  mentioned  in  a  paflage  which  he 
adduces  from  Kcarchus  ;  and  however  the  Greeks  or  Romans  be¬ 
came  afterwards  acquainted  with  thel'c  commodities,  the  firft  know¬ 
ledge,  or  at  lead  the  firft  hiftorical  account  of  them,  is  certainly  to 
be  attributed  to  the  Macedonians.  None  of  fhefe  articles  had  ever 


been  brought  into  Greece,  or  any  part  of  Europe,  by  fea,  and  few 
of  them  had  ever  been  feen  unl.efs  by  accident  ;  on  thefe,  however 
it  is  evident,  Alexander  depended  for  the  foundation  of  the  com¬ 
merce  he  meditated,  and  for  the  introduction  of  theie  he  was  now 
planning  the  communication  which  was  to  perpetuate  the  inter- 
courfc  between  Europe  and  the  Eaft  Indies. 

At  this  day,  when  we  view  the  effects,  without  adverting  to  the 


catife,  we  may  deem  lightly  of  a 

<*js  euj-ai.  This  aflertion,  Strabo 
(69 1)  quotes  exprefsly  from  Nearchus.  He 
fpeaks  aJfo  of  canes  fpom  which  honey  is  made, 
though  without  bees.  I  do  not  know  that 
Saccharum  is  ufed  by.  any  author  prior  to 
Pliny  and  Diofeoridcs,  lib.  x.rii.  8.  Saccha¬ 
rum  et  Arabia  fert,  fed  laudaiius  India.  See 
Salmafius  Piin.  Ex.  vol.  ii.  et  feq.  who  has  a 
long  diflertation  upon  the  fubjeft,  and  imagines 
Pliny's  Saccharum,  as  well  as  that  of  Diofco- 
rides,  to  be  manna;  yet  feems  to  diftinguifh 
the  Keitepn  of  Nearchus  as  the  true  fugar- 
cane.  Sacar  appears  to  be  a  word  of  Arabick 
extrattion. 

30  Silk.  The  paflage  in  Strabo  is  not  ex- 
prefs  ;  but  having  mentioned  cotton  before, 
he  adds,  ft  k)  t«  IV.  vl™, 

Velleraqueut  foliis  depe&ant  teouia  Seres. 

Virg, 

The  Critical  Reviewers,  October  1791, 
p.  126,  interpret  this  of  cotton,  a9  does  Sal¬ 
ma  fills,  p.  29S.  and  p.  998 }  they  cal!  the 
Seres,  inhabitants  of  Bocharia,  and  Sir  hend, 
■Seriada  on  the  Indus,  the  flaple  for  filk. 


voyage  which  required  fo  much 

-When  in  Sogdiana, .  Alexander  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  •  of  Bocharia;  but  the  men¬ 
tion  of  'Zvfixa  by  Strabo  is  incidental  to  India  ; 
and  if  it  were  not  for  a  paflage  in  Arrian, 
which  feems  to  relate  to  the  fame  quotation 
from  Nearchus,  I  Ihould  not  hefitace  to  refer 
this  exprdlion  of  Strabo’s  to  filk.  Anhui 
fays,  TTVn  os  ’iwoi  xMm p  ^yu 

XiafftOf  >.ha  aVe  rm  hicj<;,  &C.  & C.  Jndic. 
I  have  fince  learnt,  that  the  Reviewers  follow 
the  authority  of  d’Anville  EclairciiT.  ;  but 
that  great  geographer’s  error  is,  confulting 
fimilariiy  of  found  in  names  too  much.  When 
the  locality  is  eltabiiihed,  rel’cmbfance  of  found 
is  a  ftrong  confirmation,  but  co  fix  locality  by 
found  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking,  however,  that  the  mention 
cf  Seres  and  Serica  in  allnfion  to  cotton  is 
always  error  or  confufion  ;  for  wc  mull  obferve, 
that  filk,  when  it  came  to  be  known  and  cha- 
radieril'ed,  was  always  .  Serica ;  while  the 
knowledge  of  cotton  or  vegetable  wool  is  as 
old  as  Herodotus  at  leaft,  in  Greece.  The 
fiik-worm  is  firft  deferioed  by  Paufanias’Eliac. 
fub -fine.  Gibbon,  vol.  iv.  p.  72,  from  d’An¬ 
ville  Eclair.  Chambers's  Dictionary,  &c.  &c. 

preparation 
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preparation  to  accomplifh,  and  which  a  fingle  floop  would_now  per¬ 
form  in  a  twentieth  part  of  the  time  ;  but  the  merit  of  the  attempt 
is  to  be  eftimated  by  the  originality  of  the  conception ;  and  we  muft 
allow  much  to  the  penetration  of  that  mind,  which  could  fix  upon 
the  productions  of  any  country  as  a  bafis  for  commerce,  that  fhould 
continue  in  requeft  for  two  thoufand  years,  and  create  a  demand 
perpetually  on  the  increafe. 

The  knowledge  of  India  obtained  by  the  Macedonians  will  per¬ 
haps  Ije  as  fully  exemplified  by  adverting  to  objects  of  curiofity  as 
utility3'.  Of  this,  Strabo  furnifhes  abundant  teftimony,  who  from 

thefe 


was  poflibiy  comprehended  in  the  fecond. 


Oshcr  Particulars  mentioned  by  loth. 

.1.  Manner  of  hunting  and  taming  the  ele¬ 
phant.  At.  328.  Strab.ru. 

a.  Women  not  deemed  dilbononred  who  re- 


3.  No  flavesin  Tndia.  Ar.  330.  Strab.  710. 
Oneiicritus  coniines  this  cuilom  to  the  country 
of  Mulicanus. 


4.  Gold  colletted  in  the  rivers.  Strab.  71 S. 

5.  Chintz,  ffis&'ii;  ivsttus.  Strab.  709. 

6.  Cotton  tree,  called  Tala  by  Arrian,  ana 
the  pod  deferibed.  Ar.  320. 

Cotton  raiment,  Strab.  pair.  Arrian,  330, 
reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  leg. 

7.  Parrots.  Ar.  329.  Monkies,  ibid. 

S,  Ufe  of  Strigils  and  Shampooing.  Strab. 
709. 

9.  No  intermarriages  between  the  calls. 

10.  Knowledge  of  letters  denied  by  Me- 
gafthenes,  Strab.  709,  but  aliened  by  Near- 
chus  j  who  fajs,  they  write  on  linen  or  cotton 
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thefe  fources  drew  all  the  information  he  has  left  us  concerning  the 
tribes  or  calls  of  the  Indian  nations.  Under  whatever  variety  thefe 
appear  in  ancient-  or  modern  authors,  the  four  orders  of  priefts, 
fokliers,  hufbandmen,  and  artifans  ftill  predominate.  Of  thefe 


cloth,  and  that  their  character  is  beautiful. 
Ar.  717. 

11.  ltice  planted  in  water. 

12.  Wine  from  rice.  Arrack.  Strab.  709. 

13.  Food  of  the  natives.  Oryza  Sorbilis. 
Pillau.  None  eat  flefh  but  the  hunters. 
Ar.  33  r.  Strab. 

14.  The  men  wear  ear-rings.  Ar.  330. 

15.  .Dye  the  beard,  ibid. 

16.  Ufe  umbrellas,  ibid. 

17.  Do  not  exercife  two  trades,  326. 

18.  Wrap  cotton  round  the  head,  330. 

19.  Two  forts  of  philofophers  ;  Brach- 
manes  and  Germans.  The  firft  more  pro¬ 
perly  Priefis  and  Diviners;  the  fecond  Hylobii 
or  Hermits,  that  is,  Fackeers  and  Jogees. 
Thefe  latter  enter  every  houfe,  and  even  the 
women’s  apartments.  Many  are  attended  by 
women  devoted  to  them,  but  without,  fufpicion 
of  intercourfe  ;  penances  and  mortifications ; 
refidence  under  die  Banian  trees.  Arrian. 
Strab.  Their  difeourfe  ufually  on  death ; 
their  philofophy,  that  the'  earth  is  .fpherical, 
and  the  Deity,  anima  muDdi.  Strab.  713. 
Burn  themfelves,  not  to  avoid  evil,  but  to  en¬ 
ter  on  a  new  life.  Strabo  mentions  Zarma- 
noebegas,  one-  of  the  Ambafiadors  from  a 
Porhs,  King  of  fix  hundred  Kings,  to  Au- 
guftus,  who  burnt  himfelf  at  Athens,  on  his 
return  towards  India.  . 

FrtTArH.-  . 

zapmanoxhtas  inaoe  ado  BtiTh'.n;: 

KATA  TA  riATPlA  INAON  £®M  EATTON 
A n AQA N AT f f  A Z  KE1T.AJ.  .  , 

But  it  is  remarkable  the  MSS.  read  z»p/xa>o, 
X«yi2 >,  which  is  the  Caganus.  or  Cagan,  as 


ufed  by  the  Huns  and  Avars.  See  Ducange 
in  voce;  Gibbon,  0.572.  HI.  i6t.  and  is 
in  reality  the  Ham  of  the  Tartars,  written 
Can,  Chan,  Chaan,  Khan,  and  Cawn.  This 
feems  the  iirll  inflance  of  ufing  the  word  ;  and 
if  fo,  this  is  Zarmanus  Khan.  Perhaps  alfo 
Zarmanus  is.  related  to  the  GerfSanx  of 
Strabo,  p.  720. 

20.  Another  fort  of  philofophers  called 
Pramnre,  Strab-.  718.  who  difpiite  with  the 
Bramins,  and  attack  their  dodlrine.  This 
fefl  dill  exifls,  and  in  aitufion  to  them,  one  of 
the  Mogul  Emperors  (I  think  shah  Jelian) 
faid,  “  The  pbilofopher  and  the  priett  can 

never  agree.” 

ax.  Perforation  of  the  r.ofe  and  lips. 
Ar.  717.  / 

22,  Women  hunt  with  the  King.  Ground 
marked  out.  No  man  mull:  approach. 

23,  Women  attend  the  King  in  war. 

Thefe;  particulars  (and  the  catalogue 
might  be  much  enlarged)  all  agree  with  our 
modern  accounts  of  India.  They  all  contri¬ 
bute  to  prove,  that  the  fpirit  of  refearch  was 
very  aflive  in  the  camp  of  Alexander,  and 
that  the  obfervacions  were,  in  general  true. 
There  are  many  likewife  which  have  been 
deemed  falfe,  and  which,  as  our  knowledge  of 
India  increafes,  are  found  to  be  deduced  from 
popular  errors  of  the  natives,  or  to  have  feme 
reference  to  miilaken  fafts ;  and  what  country 
is  not  fubjetft  to  mifreprefeotation  by  thofe 
who  vifit  it  firft  f 


diflin£tions, 
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difiindtions,  Ariftobulus,  Nearchus,  Oneficritus,  and  Megafthenes 
were  fully  appriled.  It  would  be  thought  mere  mattes  of.often- 
tation,  to  produce  the  reffimonies  of  this  knowledge  as  they  lie  fcat- 
tered  in  a  variety  of  authors ;  hut  the  accounts  of  Indian  policy  and 
government,  the  principles  of  the  Bramins,  the  devotion  of  widows 
to  the  flames,,  the  defcription  of  the  wild  31  fig  or  banian  tree,  the 
variety  of  grain33,  the  hair,  colour,  frame  and  conftitution  of  the 
natives,  with  an  abundance  of  other  minute  particulars,  fufficiently 
intimate  a  fpirit  of  obfervation  pervading  the  Macedonians,  as  well 
.as  that  of  conqueft ;  and  their  -original  materials  furnifli  the 
ground-work  of  that  accurate  inveftigation  purfued  at  this  day 
with  fo  happy  an  effeft  by  our  countrymen  on  the  banks  o£  the 
Ganges. 


:S  0  R  V  E  Y  -  of  ■  the  EMPIRE, 

V.  The  objeft  of  introducing  thefe  obfervations  is  to  fhewAhat 
the  defign  of  Alexander  in.  planning  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  was 
not  merely  the  vanity  of  executing  what  had  never  yet  been  at¬ 
tempted,  but  that  it  was  a  fyltem  founded  on  .a  prefumption  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  .a  .defire  of  knowing  the  coaft  as 

33  See  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  Pliny,  and  efpe-  in  Guzerat.  Maurice’s  Indolian,  voJ.i.  p.  1 24. 
dally  Salraafe'Piin;  Ex.  vol  ii.  p.  10.  i£.  But  from  the  value  fet -upon  this.  It  was  poui- 
33  Strabo  mentions  a  grain  called  B'ofmo-  bty  lame  /pedes  6f  rice ;  of  which  the  In— 
rus,  fmaller  than  wheat;  held  fo  choice  by  the  diaiis  are  faid  to  reckon  forty  forts,  and  I'ome 
■Indians  that  they  fuffer  it  not  to  be  planted,.'  of  which  theypur-chafe  at  any  price, 
unlefs  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath  to  pa fs .  Mr.  Dalrymple  conjeflures,  that  the  un¬ 
it  through  the  fire,  in  order  to  preclude  vege.  bulking  of  Paddy  to  obtain  the  rice  by  means 
tation.  Some  of  our -countrymen  who  have  of  hot  water  thrown  upon  it,  as  is  faid  to  he 
been  in  India  might  poffibly  form  a  conjcfttire  prafiifed  in  fome  parts  of  India,  and  poffibly 
what  this  grain  is.  Thefe  is  a  fpecies  called  with  feme' particular  fpecies  of  this  grain. 
Cram,  found  in  Myfore.  Major  Dirom.  may  have  given'  rife  to  this  opinion  of 
.But  this  is  for  horfes.  Another  called  Bajero,  Strabo’s. 


well 
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well  as  the  interior  of  his  empire,  and  a  rcafonable  hope  of  uniting 
the  whole  by  mutual  Communication  and  reciprocal  interefts. . 

By  tracing  the  correfpondent  parts  of  this  fyltem,  we  JChall  be  able 
to  evince  its  reality  ;  for  though  the  opening  of  the  world  to  the 
knowledge  of  mankind,  as  Curtius  exprefles  it,  proved  in  the  event 
a  concern,  of  far  greater  magnitude  ;  the  furvey  of  the  empire  was 
of  more  immediate  importance  to  the  conqueror.  The  line  of 
conqueft  from  the  Hellefpont  to  the  Indus  was  complete,  but  the  in¬ 
termediate  country  was  by  no  means  fufficiently  explored.  Tlie 
route  of  the  army,  after  the  death  of  Darius,  had  been  moftly  34  to 
the  North  of  the  Paropamifus,  or  that  range  of  mountains,  by  what- 
foever  name  diftinguifhed,  which  in  Oriental  geography  feparates 
Iran  from  Touran.  India  had  been  entered  on  its  northern  bound¬ 
ary  ;  and  when  Alexander  had  completed  his  campaign  at  the 
four.ces  of  the  Indus,  his  march  and  voyage  down  the  courfe  of  that 
river  defined  the  eaftern  limit  of  the  empire  :  commencing  again 
from  this  limit,  he  refolved  to  explore  the  fouthern  provinces, 
which  though  they  had  fubmitted  to  the  reputation  of  his  arms, 
were  in  a  political  fenfe  ftill  unknown. 

To  obtain  the  information  neceflary  for  the  objects  he  had  in 
view,  he  ordered  Craterus,  with  the  elephants  and  heavy  baggage, 
to  penetrate  through  the  centre  of  the  empire,  while  he  perfonally 
undertook  the  more  arduous  talk  of  paffmg  the  deferts  of  Gadrofia, 
and  providing  for  the  prefervation  of  the  fleet.  A  glance  over  the 
rnap  will  Ihew,  that  the  route  of  the  army  eaftward,  and  the  double 
route  by  which  it  returned,  interfeft  the  whole  empire  by  three 
lines  almoft  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Indus.  Craterus  joined  the 

**  Notwithftanding  particular  expeditions  to  Propthafia,  Arachofia,  &c. 
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divifion  under  Alexander  in  Karmania;  and  when  Nearchus,  after  the 
completion  of  his  voyage,  came  up  the  Pafitigris  to  Sufa,  the  three 
■  routes  through  the  different  provinces,  and  the  navigation  along  the 
coaft,  might  be  faid  to  complete  the  furvey  of  the  empire. 

If  the  work  of  Beton  and  Diognetus  had  come  down  to  us,  or 
had  been  as  carefully  extracted,  as  the  voyage  of  Nearchus,  we 
Jhould  have  had  better  geographical  data  for  eftablilhing  the  interior 
divilions  of  the  Perlian  empire,  than  any  we  can  now  obtain,  either 
from  the  reports. of  travellers,  or  the  hiftorians  of  Timour  and  Nadir 
Shah.  They  are  faid  to  have  reduced,  not  only  the.  marches  of 
the  army,  but  the  provinces  themfelves,  to  aftual  meafurement ;  and 
though  the  rapidity  of  the  movements  and  the  Ihortnefs  of  the 
time  would  not  admit  of  an  a&ual  furvey  %  diftances  accurately  fet 
down,  and  'journals  faithfully  kept,  are,  next  to  a&onomical  ob- 
fervation,  the  firfl  principles  of  geography.  Thefe  officers  un¬ 
doubtedly  attended  one  or  other  of  the  armies  up011  their  return, 
or  they. might  have  been  allotted  one. to  each;  in  either  cafe,  the 
attention  of  Alexander  is  evident,  for  the  furvey  itfelf  is  attefled  by 
almoft  every  contemporary  hiftorian  s<,  and  was  extant  in  the  time 
of  Strabo  and  Pliny. 

'  Arrian  himfelf.  has  given  fome  countenance  to  the  report  con¬ 
cerning  the  motives  which  induced  Alexander  to  traverfe  the  deferts 
of  Gadrofia.  He  tells  us,  that  even  Nearchus  imputed  this  attempt 
to  vanity  and  the  delire  of  imitating  or  fUrpaffing  Bacchus  and 

35  Much  more  may  be  done  with  precifion  Mahomedansof  India  meafure  every  road  they 
in  a  fhert  time  than  is  generally  fuppofed  ;  a  inarch  ;  at  lealt,  I  know  this  is  fometimcs  the 
chain  of  triangles  may  be  carried  on  in  molt  cullom,  I  believe  always.  Dalrymple. 
countries  quicker  than  an  army  could  march.  .  36  Sainte  Croix  mentions  Ptolemy  and 
I  might  fay  in  any  country,  except  flat  and  Ariftobulus,  p.zo.  but  I  have  not  yet  found 
woody,  or  the  defiles  of  mountains.  The  his  authority. 
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Semiramis-;  the  Bacchanalian  triumph  of  the  army  in  its  paflage 
through  Karmania,  recorded  by  other  hiftorians,  gives  fome  degree 
of  authority  to  the  teftimony  of  Nearchus ;  but  Arrian,  though  he 
relates  the  circumftance,  profelTes  .his  difbelief  of  the' fad;  and  an 
attentiye  confideration  of  the  defigns  already  difplayed,  fupported  by 
The  internal  evidence  which  the  journal  itfelf  will  fuggeft,  ought, 
in  an  unprejudiced  mind,  to  exculpate  Alexander  from  the  charge  of 
any  unworthy  motives.  To  perform  what  has  never  yet  been  per¬ 
formed  is  doubtlefs  an  objed  of  ambition,  but  the.  utility  of  the 
performance  determines  tire  merit  of  the  performer. 

That  Alexander  had  a  third:  after  knowledge  37  as  well  as  con- 
queft  is  a  fad  fufficientiy  eftablifhed ;  and  the-  teftimony  of  Patrocles, 
which  has  been  already  adduced,  goes  to  prove,  that  the  geography 
of  his  empire,  and  an  accurate  information  ■  concerning  the  feveral 
provinces,  formed  one  of  the  principal  objeds  of  his  inquiries. 
The  attention  of  his  officers  to  thefe  points  naturally  took  its 
diredion  from  the  example  of  their  mafter ;.  and  whatever  com¬ 
plaints  Strabo  has.  to  prefer  againft  fuch  writers  as  Callifthenes  and 
Oneficritus,  the  journals  of  Ptolemy38,  Ariftobulus,  and  Nearchus 
form  the  bafis  of  Oriental  geography,  not  only  as  it  rofe  by  the 
labours  of  Strabo  and  Arrian-,  but  in  the  fuperftrudure  ereded  by 
the  mafterly  hands  of  d’Anville  and  Rennell.  Ariftobulus  com- 
pofed  his  .work  at  eighty  years  of  age;.  Ptolemy15,  after  he  was 
King  of  Egypt:  fear,  flattery,  and  every  other  inducement  to  falfi- 
fication.  had  fubfided ;  they  fometimes  coatradided  each  other  in 

The  edition,  of  Homer.  The  Tetter  to  38  Afterwards  King  of  Egypt. 

Afiftotle,  complaining  of  his  publication.  The;  33  Sainte  Croix,  p.  19,  from  Macrobius, 
eight  hundred  talents  allowed  to  that  philofov  Arrian,  p.  2, 
pher  for  refearches  in  natural  hiftory. 
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regard  to  hiftorical  fa&s;  but  as  they  both  drew  moft  probably  from 
commentaries  40  they  had  framed,  during  the  courfe  of  their  cam¬ 
paigns,  the  marches  of  the  army,  the  pofition  of  cities,  rivers,  moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  general  face  of  the  countries  they  traverfed,  come 
out  with  extraordinary  perfpicuity,  when  traced  by  a  matter  in  the 
fcience  ;  and  every  increafe  of  geographical  knowledge  tends  to 
confirm  the  accuracy  of  their  reports. 

GEOGRAPHERS. 

VI.  Major  Renneul  has  borne  the  mod  honourable  teftimony 
both  to  their  information  and  fidelity,  by  confefling  that,  as  his 
own  refearches-  advanced,  he  was  continually  led  to  confider  the 
details  of  thefe  officers  as  more  important,  and  their  accuracy  as 
more  fully  afcertained.  The  map  which  he  has  himfelf  given,  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  journal  of  Mr.  Ebrlier,  and  explained  in  his  Memoir, 
correfponds  not  only  with  the  route  of  Alexander,  but  with  thofe 
of  Timour41  and  Nadir  Shah,  and  with  the  journal  of  Tavernier, 
Goez  the  jefuit,  and  Bernier. 

40  And  from  the  works  of  Beton  and'  Diog-  ren,  and  mates  us  doulit  whether  Tavernier 

netus-^  Sainte  Croix,  p.  20.  travelledit  himfelf;  but  he  fpeaks  as  if  he  had. 

41  In  the  route  of  Timour  given  by  ChereL  Goez,  according  to  Kircher,  China  Illuftra- 
eddin,  there  is  a  regular  miftake  of  the  Ra-  ta,  p.  6z,  went  from  Lahore  to  Attock  and 
vee  (Hydraotes)  for  the  Biah  (HyphafisJ ;  Cabul,  and  thence  through  Tartary  to  China, 
and  this  miftake  arifes  from  Tlmour’s  being  Thefe  three  points  are  all  we  have,  bnt  they 
drawn  fouthward  to  Ayjodin,  near  which  city  .  accord  with  Renaell. 

he  crofted  the  Biah,  where  it  takes  the  name  <  Bernier  came  from  Dehly  to  Lahore ;  hia 
of  Dena  or  Donde  ;  but  as  Cheref-eddin  upon  .  obje£t  is  to  give  the  pomp  of  the  camp,  and 
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Major  Rennell  profe&s  to  have  laid  down  the  weftern  fources  of 
the  Indus  and  the  rivers  of  the  Panje-ab  from  the  map  of  a  native; 
•and  fays,  that  as  his  own  ideas  grew  correct  from  this  communi¬ 
cation,  he  was  confequently  better  enabled  to  follow  the  campaign 
of  Alexander  in  that  country,  and  trace  his  movements  as  they 
arofe  ;  he  (peaks  with  confidence  as  to  all  the  tranfactions  in  the 
Panje-ab,  and  hefitates  only  upon  feme  points  of  lefs  importance 
before  the  crofTing  of  the  Indus.  But  in  a  work  appropriated  to  the 
military  tranfadtions  of  the  Macedonians,  and  which  fhall  be  laid 
before  the  Public  if  this  fpecimen  meets  with  encouragement,  I 
..  fhall  be  enabled  tp  prove,  that  the  accuracy  of  his  Perfian  inform¬ 
ation  is  as  confpicuous  to  the  weflward  of  the  Indus  as  to  the  eaft- 
ward;  and  that  through  the  diligence  of  his  inquiries  we  are  now 
poflefled  of  data  which,  there  ■  is  reafon  to -  believe,  every  future 
refe arch]  that  may  be  made^  will  contribute  to  eftablifh. .  Major 
Rennell  likewife  informs  us,  that  his  Perfian  map  exhibited  a  feries 
of  the  rivers  with  names  correfpondent  to  thofe  -which  occur  in  the 
Greek  hiftorians;  but  he  has  favoured  us  only  with  that  of  the  Bey- 
pafha,  fufficiently  agreeing  with,  the  ITyphafis  of  Arrian:  this  re- 
ferve  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  communication  would  have 
contributed  greatly  to  correct  the  errors  and  elucidate  the  ob- 
feurity  of  his  predecefTors.  ' 

The  Antiquite  Geographique  de  1’  Inde  of  Mr.  d’Anville  is  far 
from  Handing  upon  a  level  with  the  merits  of  his  other  works;  and 
Major  Rennell 4a  has  obferved,  with  great  juflice,  ' that  having 
miftaken  the  Chelum  or  Hydafpes  for  the  Indus  of  Alexander,  he 
has  confequently  mifplaced  and  mifnamed.  all  the  fubfequent  rivers 
of  the  Panje-ab.  This  is  far  from  being  the  only  error  of  that  able 

**  Rennell^  fecond  Memoir,  p.  82. 
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geographer ;  he  has  confounded  the  rivers  to  the.  weft,  as  well  as 
thofe  to  the  eaft  of  the  Indus,  and  by  adopting  the  Shantrou  for 
one  of  the  Panje-ab  ftreams,  (a  name  which  he  has  obtained 
from  Bernier,  and  in  which  he  does  not  difcover  that  Chen-ab 
lies  concealed,)  he  has  confounded  the  Dindana,  Chelum,  or 
Hydafpes,  with  the  Genave  or  Acefines,  and  placed  Lahore  on 
that  river,  which, 'by  the  teftimony  of  all  the  authors  he  ufually 
follows  (Cheref-eddin  ,3,  Tavernier,  and  Thevenot),  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  on  the  Ravee.  The  principal  fource  of  thefe  miftakes,  Which 
Major  Rennell  has.  not  fufficiently  noticed,  is  a  determination  of 
Mr.  d’Anville’s  to  find  Aornus  in  Renas ;  unfortunately  for  his 
hypothefis,  :  the  Aornus  of  Alexander  was  to  the  weft  of  the 
Indus,  and  Renas  is  between  the  Indus  and  the  Chelum,  The  ne- 
ceflary  confequence  is,  that  d’Anville  is  obliged  to  call  the  Chelum, 
or  Hydafpes,  the  Indus  of  Alexander,  and  afterwards  to  perpetuate 
a  chain  of  error,  the  refult  of  his  original  miftake. 

There  would  have  been  no  difficulty  to  find  a  Petra  anfwerable 
to  Aornus  in  any  fituation  to  the  weftward  of  the  Indus.  The 
whole  Country  is  mountainous,  and  infefted  with  mountaineer 
tribes  of  banditti,  as  was  experienced  by  Timour  and  Nadir  Shah, 
no  lei’s  than  by  Alexander.  Even  an  error  in  this  refped  would 
carry  no  confequences  with  it but  the  mifplacing  of  a  river 
vitiates  the  remainder  of  the  feries-  This  confufion  is  not  no¬ 
ticed  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  Mr.  d’Anvijle,  whofe  geogra¬ 
phical  reputation  Hands  too  high  to  be  impaired  by  a  failure  in  a 
fingle  inftance,  but  to  evince  the  danger  of  indulging  a  fpirit  of 

«  Cheref-eddin  in  fail  places  it  on  the  vilie  to  a ffiime  a  riper  for  the  pofition  of  La- 
iah,  but  his  error  has, already  been adju lied,  here  rather,  to  the  eaftward  than  the  weftward 
.  21  ;  and  that  error  ftiould  have  led  d’ An-  of  the  Rwee, 
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fyftem,  a  fyftem  founded  upon- a  refemblance  of  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dem  names,  never  exemplified  more  fancifolly  thanjfcy  a  fuppofition 
that  Renas ++ and  Aornus  are  the  fame  word,  and  never  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  unlefs  it  is  j  uftified  by  local  circumftances  rather  than  fimi- 
larity  of  founds. 

Having  laboured  in  the  inveftigation  of  thefe  points  feveral  years 
before  the  appearance  of  Major  Rennell’s  Maps  and  Memoirs,  and 
having  no  greater  authority  to  apply  to  than  Mr.  d’Anville,  I  had 
determined  to  abandon  the  work  itfelf,  for  want  of  fufficient  mate¬ 
rials  to  clear  the  difficulties  which  attended  it.:  but  upon  the  firft 
view  of  the  laft  Map  and  Memoir,  finding  all  the  fources  of  Indus 
elucidated  in  the  molt  confident  manner,  I  refumed  my  labours ; 
and  if  this  ..country  can  now  be  detailed  with  perfpicuity,  let  the 
merit  be  referred  to  that,  author  from  whom  it  originates. 

The  miftakes  of  d’Anville  prevent  the  application  of  thofe  mate¬ 
rials  which'  modern  difcoveries  have  fu.ppliecL  The  errors  of  the 
ancient  geographer?  are  of  lels  confequence,  -as  both  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  give  us  generally  the  fame  feries  of  rivers  .as  the  hiftorians 
of  Alexander  .prefent,  and,  however  erroneous  they  may  he  in 
particular's,  {till:  preferve  the-  general  features  of  the  whole.  Pliny 4S 
enumerates  the  Kophes,  the  Indus,  the  Hydafpes,  the  Hyphafis,  the 
Hefudrus,  in  the  order  they  occur,  and  though  he  omits  the 
Acefines  and  Hydraftes,  the  pidture,  however  incomplete,  is  not 
disfigured;  but  when  he  adds  that  Alexander  failed  down  the 
Indus  ..at  the  rate  of  fix  hundred  ftadia  a-day,  and  yet  it  required 
more  than  five  months  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  river,  he  is 
miftakcn  in  his  premifes ;  for  it  will  be  proved  from  Strabo  and 

44  Antiq.  Geog,  de  I’lnde,  p.  17.  45  Lib.  vi.  c.  .17. 
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Arrian,  thaftfee  paflage.  took  up  nine  months,  and  that  various  ex¬ 
peditions  delayed  the  fleet  as  it  arrived  lucceflively  at  "the  feveral 
tribes  bordering  on  its  banks.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  read  the  paflage 
hypothetically  ;  but  the  aflertion  itfelf  is  extravagant.  Six  hundred 
ftadia  repeated  for  an  hundred  and  fifty  days  produce  ninety  thou- 
fand ;  this  fum,  reduced  by  the  ftandard  of  eight  ftadia  to  the  Roman 
mile,  amounts  to  eleven  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty,  miles,  and  it 
gives  no  lefs  than  fix  thoufand  by  the  proportion  of  Mr.  d’Anville’s 
ftadium  of  fifty-one  toifes,  while  the  real  fpace  upon  Rennell’s  map 
occupies  only  eight  hundred.  Thefe  exaggerations 48  doubtlefs  origi¬ 
nate  from  the  authorities  which  Pliny  followed,  and  even  Arrian  him- 
felf  is  not  free  from  charges  of  a  fimilar  nature,  though  in  a  lower 
degree  j  but  if  Pliny  had  eonfulted  his  own  reafon  inftead  of  copy¬ 
ing  his  authorities  with  fervility,  he  could  never  have  affigned  -fix 
thoufand  miles  to  the  courfe  of  the  Indus  between  Nicsea  and  thp 
fea,  when  he  gives  lefs  than  five 47  thoufand  to  the  whole  extent  of 
.Afia,  from  the  Cafpian  defiles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges. 

The  errors  of  Ptolemy  45  are  of  another  nature,  confining  gene¬ 
rally  in  a  miftaken  calculation  of  longitudes  and  latitudes  *  but 
whatever  caftfe  we  may  have  to  lament  his  deviation  in  particulars, 
geography  is  more  indebted  to  him  for  having  ,  introduced,  or  at 
leaft  for  having  eftablifhed,  this  method  of  determining  local 
fituation,  than  it  can  ever  fuflet  by  a  failure  in  the  application  of 

Prodluw  Alcxandrum  nullo' die  minus  .thefe  errors,,  and  the  means  of  corre&ing  them, 
(qisam)  ftadia  fexcerHa  navigafle  in  Indo,  nee  may  refer  to  Mr.  GofTelin’s  Treatife,  Geogra- 
•potuifle  ante  menfes  qninque  enavigare,  ad-  phie  des  Grecs  analyfee;  where,  if  they  do 
jedlis  paqcis  diebus. .  Lib,  vi.  c.  17.  '  noi  find  .tbemfelves  fatisjied.  with  his  principles 

47  This  will  be  proved  when  the  ftadium  it*  of  correction,  they  will  at  lead  obtain  the 
&]f  is  taken  into  con/ideration,  '  cleared  view  of  ancient  geography  which  has 

+8  Tfe&fe  who  vvilh  to  analyfc  the  fou-rce  of  yet  been  prefented  to  the  Public, 

.  E  .  Ills 
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iiif.  princiT.>lep-  The  fources  from  which  Ptolemy  drew  do  not 
fufEcicntly  appear ;  but  as  he  was  a  native  of  Kgypt,  and  lived  at 
the  lame  period  with  Arrian,  a  period  in  which  the  trade  between 
the  Gulph  of  Arabia  and  India  was  in  fill  vigour,  we  may 
imagine  that  he  had  better  means  of  information  49  at  Alexandria, 
the  centre  of  this  commerce,  than  Arrian  himfelf  had,  or  any  other 
hiftorian  or  geographer  who  lived  in  the  interior  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

This  being  the  cafe,  it  is  a  fatisfattion  to  find,  that  however  mil- 
placed  tire  fources  or  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  appear  in  the  maps 
adapted  to  Ptolemy  by  Mercator  or  Cofl'elin,  there  is  Hill,  in  a 
geographical  view,  nothing  in  Ptolemy  inconlifient  with  Arrian. 

The  five  rivers  of  the  Panje-ab  are  given  in  their  order,  and 
though  the  junction  of  thefe  rivers  is  neceffarily  laid  down  by  thofe 
who  formed  the  maps  correfpondent  to  the  author’s  text,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  knowledge  or  conjecture,  the  general  fimilitude 
is  preferved,  and  the  order  uninterrupted. 

The  Hvdafpes,  Sandabalis,  Rhuadis  or  Adaris,  Hypafis,  and 
Zaradrus  of  Ptolemy,  are  the  Hydafpes,  Acefmcs,  Hydraotes, 
Hyphafis,  and  Zaranga  of  Arrian.  The  Adaris 50  is  only  a  vari¬ 
ation  in  writing  the  Hydraotes  of  Arrian,  the  Hyarotis  of  Strabo, 
all  derived  from  the  Indian  Ivarati  n  ;  and  the  Sandabalis,  if  con¬ 
jecture  deceives  me  riot,  is  merely  a  variation  of  writing  Sand-ab, 
for  San-ab,  ftill  appearing  under  the  form  of  Tchen-ab,  and  depend¬ 
ing,  as  I  am  informed,  upon  the  enunciation  of  a  Perlian  s"  letter 

49  See  this  confirmed  by  Ptolemy  himfelf,  s‘  See  Tieffenthaller. 

Gcogr.  lib.  i.  c.  17.  Dodwell  Dif.  in  Perip.  51  Thus  Ge/.ira  is  written  Djezira,  Beja- 
Mar.  Erythnei,  p.  90.  pore,  Vifiapoor,  Viznpoor.  So  is  this  river 

Rhuadis  is  the  Greek  text  in  Ptolemy;  written  Chen-ab,  Icn-ab,  Gcn-ave.  Sec 
Adaris,  the  Latin.  infra. 


which 
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which  vve  exprefs  with  difficulty ;  but  of  thefe  I  ffiall  prefently 
ipeak  more  at  large.  ^ 

The  mouths  of  the  Indus  are  as  much  diiordered  in  the  maps 
adapted  to  Ptolemy  as  the  fources ;  and  the  origin  of  this  diforder 
is  the  fmall  difTerence  of  longitude  which  Ptolemy  gives  between 
Lonibare,  the  ealtern  mouth  of  that  river,  and  Syafira,  a  town  in  the 
bay  of  Canthus  or  Cutch.  The  difference  fet  down  is  only  thirty 
minutes,  and  the  refult  neceffarily  is,  that  Lonibare  is  advanced  fo 
much  to  the  Eaft  as  to  fall  into  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  occupy  the 
place  which  modern  geographers  affign  to  the  river  Paddar. 

Ptolemy  furnilhes  us  with  feven  mouths,  and  enumerates  their 
names  .;  and  it  is  a  juft  caufe  of  complaint  that  modem  geography 
■neither  fupplies  us  with  the  means  of  confirming  his  affertion,  or 
correcting  his  errors.  It  is  probable  that  all  great  rivers  which  pafs 
through  level  ground  to  the  fea,  as  the  Nile,  the  Danube,  the  Gan¬ 
ges,  and  the  Indus,  in  procefs  of  time  vary  the  channel  of  their 
refpetftive  mouths,  either  by  inundation,  obftruTions,  accumulation 
of  foil,  and  other  caufes,  or  are  diverted  for  the  purpofes  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  communication.  This  has  been  fo  remarkably  the  cafe  in 
regard  to  the  Nile,  that  hardly  any  two  geographers,  ancient  or 
modern,  correfpond  in  their  account.  The  mouths  of  the  Indus 
labour  under  the  fame  obfcurity.  Major  Rennell’s  fecond  map 
differs  effentially  from  his  firft  ;  three  charts  of  Mr.  Dalrymple 
differ  from  both  Major  'Rennell’s,  and  from  each  other  ;  and  Captain 
Hamilton  ”,  the  only  navigator  I  know  who  went  up  to  Tatta,  has 

Capt.  Hamilton,  though  a  very  pleafant,  does  not  appear  clearly  from  his  narrative, 

water  up  to  Tatta,  but  conduced  a  caravan  fide  of  the  Lari-bundar  river;  but  this  will 
by  -and  from  Lari-bundar  to  that  city.  It  be  farther  noticed. 

not* 
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not  given  any  account  fatisfariory  to  a  geographer  ;  though  he  has 
preserved  ene  circumftance  which  coincides  with  Ptolemy,  affuring 
'  us  that  the  natives  Hill  call  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  Divellee,  or 
feven,  though  they  are  far  more  numerous. 

Thefe  particulars  may  be  of  importance  to  direft  the  inquiries  of 
future  travellers  and  navigators;  and  if  they  afford  but -little  ad¬ 
ditional  light  in  regard  to  the  object  before  us,  will  plead  in  excufe  of 
the  prefent  attempt  to  colledt  all  that  is  known  upon  the  fubjedt  The 
■  point  neceffary  to  elucidate  is  the  courfe  of  the  two  main  branches, 
Eaft  and  Weft,  navigated  by  Alexander;  and  to  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe  we  might  affume  the  Sagapa  and  Lonibare  of  Ptolemy,  as  the 
Lari-bundar  and  Bundar  Lari  of  the  moderns'1.  There  is  fome- 
thirig  peculiar  in  this  modern  appellation,  that  the  fame  word  re- 
verfed  fhould  be  applied  to -the  eaftern  and  weftern  mouth  of  the 
’  fame  river ;  for  Bundar  is  only  a  Perfian  term  for  the  mouth  of  a 
river,'  a  port,  or  harbour "  ;  and  Lari,  or  Laheri,  is  common  to 
'both.  Not  daring,  for  want  of  Oriental  learning,  to  afcertain 
the  antiquity  of  this  appellation,  I  ought  to  be  filent  on  the  fub- 
jedt;  but  I  ,  cannot  help  expreffing  a  conjecture  that  the  modem 


In  a  tranljation  of  the  treaty  between 
Mohammed  Shah  and  Nadir  Shah,  given  in 
Frafer,  p.  2z6,  the  Mogul  Emperor  cedes  all 
the  country  to  the  Well  of  the  Attock,  Scind 
and  Nala  Sunkra,  to  the  Perfrans,  but  the 
town  of  Lohry-bundar  and  all  to  the  Eaft  of 
thofe  dreams  are  ftill  to  continue  fubjedl  to 
Hindoftan.  Attock  means  the  higher  part  of 
the  ftream  ;  Scind  and  Mehran,  the  lower  ; 
and  asLobry  or  Lahri-bbndar  certainly  means 
the  town  on  the  eaftern  branch,  I  conclude 
Nala  Sunkra,  the  canal  of  Sunkra,  to  be  the 


proper' name  for  that  branch  ;  for  Tatta  and  its 
dependencies  are  ceded  to  Periia,  e,  the 
whole  Patalene. 

ss  Or  on  land,  a  gate  or  pafs;  Derbend, 
iron-gate  on  the  Cafpian. 

I  imagine,  that  in  Perfick  it  is  properly 
Bend  or  Bonder  j.  and  that  Bundar  is  a  cor¬ 
ruption  ;  but  Frafer .  writes  Bundar,  The 
vowels  vary  fo  much,  thatTchan,  Tclicn, 
Tchjn,  and  Tchun,  are  equally  the  firft  fyl- 
lable  of  Chin-ab. 


Lari- 
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Uari-bundar  bears  fome  analogy  to  the  Lonibare54  of  Ptolemy,  and  if 
any  literal  error  could  be  fuppofed,  I  Ihould  read,  it  Larehboni. 

Thefe  two  points  to  the  Eaft  and  Weft,  modern  navigation  has 
nearly  afcertained  s7 ;  and  one  intermediate  mouth  known  by  the 
name  of  Scindy  Bar,  and  characterifed  by  the  Sheik’s  tomb,  is  alfc 
clearly  diftinguifhable  ;  the  others  appear  like  openings  that  have 
been  viewed  by  veffels  'as  they  palled,  rather  than  examined  ;  and 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  coaft,  probably:  never  approach  near 
enough  to  determine  any  point  with  accuracy;  but  if  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes  are  fufficiently  defined,  we  .{hall  have  data  to  illuftrate  the 
account  of  Nearchus,  and  refemblance  enough  to  make  Arrian  and 
Ptolemy  confiftent. 

As  the  works,  of  thefe  feveral  geographers, .  ancient-  and  -modern, 
will  be  perpetually  referred  to,  it  will  hot  be  thought  fuperfiuous  that 
their  refpedtive  merits  have  been  traced.  IThe  notice  of  their  general 
coincidence  and  particular  deviations,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  con-  ■ 
duces  to  the  inveftigation  of  truth,  will,' if  I  am  not  miftaken,  afford . 
much  fatisfa.dHon  to  all  who  are  admirers  of  geography  as  a  fcience. 

-  I)  A  T  E  s. 

■  VII.  Next  to  geographical 'accuracy,  it  is  an  objedt  of  Irhport- 
ance  to  fix  the  dates  of  the  tranfaftion  with  precifion,  as  the  year  is 
miftaken  by  Petavius,  who  follows  Diodorus,  and  the  feafon  by  ■ 
Montefquieu,  who  fuppofes  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  .fleet 

s6  The  fame  fortof  tranfpofUiontakes  place  ■  57  See  Major  Rennell’s  Poftfcript.  Rithell, 

in  a  variety  of  names,  Samydake,  Samykadej  Warrell,  and  fome  others,  appear  better 
Barada,  Badara.  Hudson’s  Geog.  Min.  Vok  i.  known.  , 

Marcian.  Heracleot..  p.  zj. 

to 
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to  have  arifen  from  the -circumftance  of  performing  the  voyage  du¬ 
ring  the  prevalence  of  the  South-weft  monfoon. 

As  there  are  two  departures  of  the  fleet,  one  from  Nic.xa,  and 
another  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, ‘it  will  be  expedient  to  aiccr- 
tain  them  both;  but  as  the  latter  is  rnoft  important,  we  fhall  com¬ 
mence  the  inveftigation  by  haling  in  the  words  of  Arrian  s8,  that 
the  fleet  took  its  departure  from  its  ftation  in  the  Indus  on  the 
twentieth  of  Boedromion,  in  -the  archonChip  of  Gephifodorus, 
eorrefporiding  with  the  eleventh  year  of  Alexander’s  reign.  This 
precifion  is  of  confequence,  becaufe  the  lift  of  archons  is  by  no 
means  accurate,  .and  without  the  addition  of  the  year  of  Alexander 
there  would  ff ill  be  room  for  doubt.  Dodwell  and  Ufher  give  a 
triple  ferres  of  archons  from  Diodorus  .Siculus,  Dionyfms  of  Hali- 
carnahus,  and  Arrian  ;  -and  the  deduction  of  Dodwell  does  not  per¬ 
fectly  correfpcmd  with  Ulher.  Uiher’s  table  hands  thus 


Diodorus  Sic. 

1.  Euthycritus. 

2.  Chremes. 

3.  Anricles. 

4.  Socicles. 


•OiYMPIAD  CXIII. 
Dionyfms  Halic. 

■ — ~  Euthycritus. 

- -  Hegemon. 

■ — ■ — ■  Chremes. 

- — -  Anticles. 


Arrian. 
Hegemon. 
Chremes 5’. 
Cephilbdorus. 
Anticles. 
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The  difcordance'  of  thefe  authors  •  is  fo  glaring,  that  after  the 
laborious  refearches  of  Dodwell,  all  attempts  to  reconcile  them  may 
well  be  deemed  fuperfluous.  Let  us  therefore  have  recourfe  to  the 
year  of  Alexander,  which,  from  a  variety  of  concurrent  teftimo- 
nies,  is  eafily  eftablifhed. 

According  to  Plutarch,  Alexander  was  born 80  in  the  firfl  year  of 
the  hundred  and  fixth  Olympiad,  on  the  fixth  day  of  Hecatom- 
bseon,  anfwering  to  the  Macedonian  month  Lous  This  date 
correfponds,  according  to  Dodwell 61,  with  the  twenty-fixth'  day 
of  July,  in  the  year  three  hundred  and  fifty-fix  before  •  Chrift. 
Concerning  the  afitual  day,  Scaliger Petavius,  and  Dodwell  are 
at  variance ;  in  regard  to  the  year,  they  are  all  agreed,;  and  the 
additional  teftimony  of' Ulher  is  a  confirmation.  Alexander  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  throne.  Olympiad  cxi.  i.  or  in  the  year  three  hurt- 

According  to  Petavius,  Alexander 

was  born,  —  35S  A.  C.  Archon  Elpines. 

Philip  died,  —  336  A, C.  Archon  Pythodorus.  •  - 

i  ith  year  of  Alexander,  326  A.  G,  Archon  Anticles. 

Alexander  died  July  19,  324  A.  C.  Archon  Hegefiai. . 

According  to  Ulher,  Alexander 

was  born  Sept.  24,  356  A.C.  SeeUfher,  p,  185,  with  his  remark  on  Lous  and 
Philip  died,  —  336  A.  C.  Boedromicn.  See  alfo  Dodwell  de  Vet. 
nth  yearof  Alexander,  326  A.C.  Cycl.Dif.iv.  fedt.  14. 

Alexander  died,  323  A.  C.  N.  B.  The  year  of  Chrift  is  not  marked  in  the 

margin  of  Ulher,  from  the  year'328  to  323. 
If  this  fhould.excite  a  cariofity.ta  eaaraintt  this  fubjea,  there  is  a  Differtation  on  the  Birth 
of  Alexander  in  Baton  de  Saiiite  Croix,  p.  3,25.  .  ’ 

41  Scaliger  does  not  accede  to  the  fynchro-  Greece  became  a  Roman  province  the  poffible  ' 
B;.fm  of  Lous  and  Heccatombaeon.  The  dif-  adoption  of  the  Roman  calendar  rendered  the 
cordance  is  reconciled  by  others,  who  fuppofe  Greeks  negligent  of  their  own.  Dif.  ii. 
thatthe  alteration  in  the  commencement  of  the  fe£L  15. 

Attic  year  led  Plutarch  into  an  error.  Dod-  61  Dodwell  de  Vet.  Cyclis,  p.  721. 
well  obferyea  with  great. propriety,  that  after  65  Scaliger  Em.  Temp.  416.  Auguft  7. 

L  fired 
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dred  and  thirty-fix  before  Clirift ;  and  according  to  Ufher  on  the 
■twenty-fourth  of  September.  If  Ufher  is  right,  Alexander  was  a 
few  months  more  than  twenty  at  this  period,  and  this  is  conlonant 
to  the  teftimony  of  other  hiftorians,  and  the  epoch  of  his  death. 
But  if  he  began  to  reign  in  three  hundred  and  thirty-fix  64  before 
Chrift,'  the  year  three  hundred  and  twenty-fix  is  conlequently  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  reign.  This  is- the  date  Arrian  means  to  efta- 
blifh ;  and  whether  or  not  he  has  given  the  right  name  of  the 
archon  is  not  very  material. 

This  difeuffion  trfight  have  been  fpared  if  Diodorus  and  Pctavius 
had  not  Rood  in  the  way  ;  for  though  .Elian  labours  under  a  fimi- 
lar  miflake,  little  attention  is  due  to  his  errors  in  a  matter  of  chro¬ 
nology.  It  is  furprifing  that  Diodorus  •  fhouid  have  anticipated  a 
year,  and  placed  this  tranfadfion  in  the  year  three  hundred  and 
twenty-feven  before  Chrift.  It  is  (till  more  extraordinary  that 
Petavius.  fhouid  adopt  his  error.  It  appear-s  at  firft  fight  as  if  Dio¬ 
dorus  had  confounded  the  departure  from  Mcsea  with  that  from 
the  Indus,  but  his  narrative  does  not  allow  this;  and  he  not 
only  commences,  but  fmifhes,  the  voyage  in  the  year  three  hundred 
and  twenty-feven  at  Sahnus  63  in  the  Gulph  of  Perfia.  This  was 
irapoflible,  for  Alexander  died  in  three  hundred  and  twenty-four 
before .  Clirift,  and  the  intermediate  tranfadlions  from  the  time  he 
received  the  Beet  near  Sufa,  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  are  as  clearly 
•alcertained  as  thofe  of  any  monarch  in  Europe  who  Eas  reigned 
within  a  century.  '■’  ... 

.  e*  That  is,  if  Alexander  amended  'the  did  hot  fail  till  Oflober,  'the  date  is  con- 
■throne  on  the  24th  of  September  336  A.  C.  fiftent. 

the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign  commences  on  \  45  A  city  mentioned  by  Diodorus  oriiy. 
the  24th  of. September  326;  and  as  the. fleet  Ed.  Welt,  . p.  243. 


The 
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The  performance  of  the  voyage,  it  is  true,  does  not  derive  its 
importance  from  the  'year  in  which  it  was  a'scomplifhed,  however 
neceffary  it  may  be  to,  fupport  the  order  of  chronology  ;  but  it 
never  could  have  been  accomplifhed  with  fuch  veflels  as  the  Mace¬ 
donians  ufed,  if  the-  fuppofition  of  Montefquieu  were  founded,  that 
they  failed  againft  the  Monfoon.  Fortunately  the.  Monfoons  blow  in 
the  fame  feafon  now  that  they  did  in  the  time  of  Alexander  ;  and 
we  have  the  date  of  the  month  given  us  fo  pofitively  by  Strabo  and 
Arrian,  that  we  cannot  be  miftaken  in  fixing  the  departure  cither 
from  Nicasa  or  the  Indus,  Both  thefe  authors  followed  the  journals 
of  Ariftobulus  and  Ptolemy,  and  the  information  colledted  by  both 
is  fo  nearly  coincident,  that  we  cannot  doubt  their  veracity  ;  in  fadt, 
there  is  but  one  intermediate  report  between  the  author  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  £tfid  ourfelves. 

Strabo  “  fixes  the  departure  from  Nicasa  in  the  year  three  hundred 
and  twenty-feven  67  before  Chrift,  a  few  days  before  the  setting  of 
the  Pleiades;  an  expreffion  obfeure  indeed,  though  precife.  The 
ancients  had  two  fettings  of  their  conftellations,  morning  and  even¬ 
ing,  and  accordingly  Columella M  fays,  on  the  thirteenth  or 
twelfth  of  the  calends  of  November,  (that  is,  on  the  twentieth  or 
twenty-firft  of  O&ober,}  the  Pleiades  begin  to  fet  at  fun-rife  ;  and 
a  few  lines  after,  on  the  fifth  of  the  calends  of  November,  (the 
twenty-eighth  of  Odlober,)  .  the  Pleiades  fet.  The  phrafe  of  Strabo- 
is  Ample,  without  the  addition  of  morning  ..  or  evening,  which  he 
adopts  upon  other  occafions  we  miift  therefore  apply  it  to  the 
latter  '.expreffion  of  Columella,  .whiefi  is  ftmple  likewife ;  reckoning. 
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confequently,  the  fetting  for  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  and 
fixing  a  given  number  for  a  few  days,  we  fettle  the  departure  of  the 
fleet  from  Nicsea  for  the  twenty-third  of  October,  in  the  year  three 
hundred  and  twenity-feven  before  Chrift. 

In  regard  to.  the  fecond  departure  the  year  following  from  the 
Indus,  we  have  the  united  teftimony  of  Strabo  and  Arrian  with  a 
fhade  of  difference,  which,  though  it  might  be  well  to  reconcile,  is 
not  an  object  of  importance.  '  The  date  of  Arrian  is  the  twentieth 
of  Boedromion ;  the  date  of  Strabo  is  the  evening  rifing  °°  of  the 
Pleiades  7°,  and  both  profefs  the  authority  of  Nearchus.  Strabo's 
date  may  be  elucidated  by  .  obferving,  as  Salmafius  informs  us,  that 
the  rifing  is  the  appearance  of  a  ftar  after  having  been  concealed 
by  the  fun,  and  the  evening  rifing  is,  when  it  appears  in  the-  even¬ 
ing  on  the  fetting  of  the  fun.  The  evening  rifing  of  the  Pleiades  is 
fixed  by  Columella  for  the  fixth  of  the  Ides,  (that  is,  the  tenth  of 
Gdober,)  we  have  therefore  the  intended  fenfe  of  our  author  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  cleareft  light. 

Arrian  has  given. us  a  fixed  day  with  more  apparent  precifion,  but 
with  lefs  real  information  for  it  is  well  known,  to  the  great  vexa¬ 
tion  of  every  one  who  has  had  to  calculate  the  date  of  any  fad  con¬ 
ceded  with  Grecian  hiftary,  that  the  commencement  of  the.  Athe¬ 
nian  year  is  moveable,  like  our  Eafter,  and  may  wander  through  as 
many  days  from  the  fame  caufe,  the  appearance  of  a  full  moon. 
The  full  moon  next  after  the  fummer  folftice  was  the  day  appointed 
for  the  Olympick7"  games,  a  day  probably  fixed  upon  to  give  the7 
heft  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  brighteft  nights  for  the  celebration 
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of  thofe  games,  which  were  the  boaft  and  paffion  of  the  people. 
The  day  on  which  this  full  moon  was  new,  was  the  commencement 
both  of  the  Olympian  and  Athenian  year,  and  a  year  formed  on  this 
principle  requires  perpetual  calculations  of  the  moon’s  changes, 
whenever  a  date  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  precifion  of  modern  chro¬ 
nology.  Fortunately  for  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  refearches  of 
this  kind,  the  indefatigable  Dodwell 71  has  given  us  a  feries  of  years 
which  comprehends  this  epoch  ;  accprding  to  his  calculation,  the 
third  year  of  cxiii'h  Olympiad,  which  anfwers  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty-fix  before  Ghrift,  commenced  on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  and 
'  Boedromion,  the  third  month  of  the  year,,  on  the  thirteenth  of  Sep¬ 
tember;  the  eighteenth  of  that  month  he  difcards,  and  confequently 
the  twentieth  of  Boedromion  coincides  with  the  fecond  of  O&ober. 
We  have  already  Ihewn  that  Strabo’s  evening  riling  of  the  Pleiades 
anfwers  to  the  tenth  of  October,  and  if  we  now  prove  that  Arrian’s 
date  is  the  fecond  of  the  fame  month,  we  have  an  approximation 
too  exact  to  fuffer  Montefquieu’s  error  to  miflead  us,  and  perhaps 
as  near  as,  at  the  diftance  of  two  thoufand  years,  can  be  expected. 

It  was  in  contemplation  at  one  time  to  have  purfued  this  refearch 
farther;  and  examine  the  minute 'caufes  which  might  have  produced 
this  variation,  fmall  as  it  is,  between  two  authors  of  fuch  high  re¬ 
pute  as  Strabo  and  Arrian ;  but  upon  referring  the  quefticn  to 
Mr.  Wales73,  one  of  the  moll  accurate  aftroriomers  of 'the  age,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  preceffion  of  the  Equinoxes  (which  had 
been  fufpedted)  was  infufficient  to  account  for  the  error,  and  like- 
wife  expreffed  his  doubts  whether  the  ancients  were  ever  accurate  in 
fixing  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  their,  confteliations.  His  doubts,  were 

7*  Dcclivelt  de  Vet.  Cyclis,  p.  711. 

73  See  Mr.  Wales’*  Anfwer  in  the  Appendix,  No,  t, 

F2 
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afterwards  found  to  be  well  grounded ;  for  Salmafius  has  demon- 
ftrated,  that  in.  feme  alliances  of  this  kind  hardly  any  two  of  the 
ancient  afl.ro  nomers  are  agreed.  It  is  poflilile,  however,  that  Strabo’s 
expreffion  may.be  laxly  interpreted  to  mean  about  the  evening  riling 
of  the  Pleiades  ;  for,  in  a  fimilar  inftance,  the  morning  letting  of 
the  Pleiades  (November  the  8th)  is  efteemed  the  commencement  of 
•winter';,  after  which  it  is  dangerous  to  fail ;  but  it  is  not  till  the 
eleventh  that  the  kalendar  fays,  Maria  clauduntur ;  wefhould  there¬ 
fore  efteem  the  rifing  or  letting -of  the  conftellations  as  marking 
rather  the.  feafon  than’  the  day.  If  fo,  there  is  latitude  given  to  bring 
him  nearer  to  Arrian  :  but  let  the  queftion  be  reiblved  as  it  may, 
the  ‘deviation  is  fo  fmall,  that  in  neither  cafe  will  it  compel  Nearchus 
to  perform  his  voyage  in  oppofition  to  the  Monfoon.  As  a  pofitive 
day  is  given  by  Arrian,  I  fhall  affume  this  in  preference,  and  on  the 
authority  of  Dodwell,  fix  the  departure  of  the  fleet  from  the  Indus- 
for  the  fecond74  of  October,  in  the  year  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
fix  before;  Chrifl:  •  notwithftanding,  the  advance  of  eight  days,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Strabo,  would  be  a  more  advantageous  point  to  affutne. 

'  ■  THE  MONSOON, 

VIII.  The  Monfoon  is  a  term  fo  familial- at  prefent,  that  it  is 
hardly  neceffary  to  obferve,  it  fignifies,  in  India,  a  wind  that  blows 
fix  months  .from  the  north-eaft,  and- fix  months  from  the  ibuth- 
weft.  This  wind,  unknown  in :  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific 

7->  Uiher  fixes  on  the  firft  of  Oftober,  which,  might  have  been  fpared.  But  fee  Uiher  on 
allowing  for  Dodwell’s  exetofion  of  the  eigh-  the..  Solar  Year,  cap.  r.'  and  confult  the  an. 
teenth  of  September,  brings  his  date  to  dor-  thors  concerning  tlie  time  expended  after 
refpond  with  ours.  Had  Uiher  favoured  us  Alexander’s  return. 

•with  his  mode  of  calculation,  this  dedutiion 
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Oceans,  extends,  -with  a  variety  of. ’inclinations,  through  all  the  feas 
_  of  India  from- Japan  to  Madagafear;  its  general  courfe  only  is  -north- 
eaft  and  fouth-weft  j  its  particular  deviations  depend  on  the  pofition ' 
.  of  mountains, -c-apes,  a.nd  bays,,  which,  fometimes  obftruCt  or  direCt. 
its  courfe  ;  and  near  the  cqalhlt-almoffc  univerfally  gives  way  to  the 
land  and  fea-  breezes,  ■  which-  blow  alternately  every  twenty-four 
hours.  We  fhall  have  occafion  to  notice  all  thefe  circumftances 
during  the  paffage  of-  Nearchus  from  the  Indus  to  Cape  Jalk,  and 
Ihall  find  authorities  to -fupport them. 

In  a  collection  of  papers  furailhed  by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  I  have -a 
Journal  of  Lieutenant  M‘Cluer,  which  will  enable'  me  to  give,  a 
better  accountoTthe  Mfinfooh  ‘  in'  this  track,  than  could  have  been 
procured  by  any  other  means  of  information;  ’  '  . 

“•  The  veffels.  bound  from  Malabar  to  tKe’Gulph  of  Periia  ufually 
“  make  Mufcat,  on  .  the  coatt.  of  Arabia and  the' belt  time  for 
making  this  paflage  is  during  the  mpnthaof  November,  December, 
January,. and  February  -  This,  proves  that  the' nortli-eaft  Mon- 
foon,  which  commences  with  fome  fluctuation  in  October,  fixes  Rea¬ 
dily  in  November,  and  continues  in  force  for  four  months,  when  it 
begins  to  fluctuate  again  in  March,- an,d  -does  not  fix  Readily  to  the 
fouth-weft.  till  April  ox  May.  Joh.n.Thornton  fays15,  “  In  November^ 

“  Deceniber,  .  January, .  vyhile  the  wind  is  %  northerly  wfthih  the 
“  tropic,  It  -is,  eafterly  along  the.  coaft  of  Mekrafi,  '■  with  a  current 
“  letting'  to  the  weftward.”  And  another  navigator  ”  of  this  track 
fays,  “  Between  the  latter  end  of  October  and  the  middle  of  No-- 

M‘Cluer,-.  p.  i ;  :  and  T?avernier,  p,  z.  w'P.pi.V 
vol.  ii.  .  .  ■  C.Rannic.inMr.Dalrymple’sCplIeaion; 

“  vcruher, 
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“  vember,  the '  land  and  fea  breezes 78  begin  along  the  coaft  of 
“  Guadql,  (Mekran,1)  and  continue  four  months.”  He  adds,.  “  If  a 
«  land  wind  blows  either  morning  or  evening,  a  (hip  may  depend 
“  on  a  fea  breeze,  or  at  leaft  a  wind  along  the  coaft  from  the  north- 
“  weft,  to  bring  her  in  fhore  again 7S ;  neither  is  the  land  or  fea 
“  breeze  ever  attended  with  fqualls  of  thunder  or  rain.”  Tavernier80, 
who  made  this  voyage  himfelf  from  Ormus  to  Surat,  mentions, 
that  the  paffage  is  made  during  November,  December,  January,  and 
February,  from  Surat  to  the  Gulph  :of  Perfia,  in  fifteen  or  twenty- 
days.  1 '  -  ‘ 

It  has  been  thought  necefiary  to  detail  thefe  circumftances,  in 
order  to  Ihew  that  if  Nearchus  failed,  as  he  did,  the  beginning  of 
October,  why  it  was  necefiary  for  him  to  wait  twenty-four  days  in 
port,  near  Cape  Monze,  (Eirus,  or  Irus,)  till  the  Monfoon  was 
fettled  in  November ;  he  had  then  every  circumftance  in  his  favour, 
an  eafterly  wind  fetting  along  the  coaft,  a  land  breeze  to  give  him  an 
offing,  without  danger  of  being  carried  out  to  fea,  no  fear  of  fqualls 
or  ftorms,  and  a  current  confpiring  with  all  thefe  advantages  to  en- 
fure  his  fuccefs. 

Whether  Nearchus  was  apprifed  of  alb  thefe  co-operating  circum¬ 
ftances  may  be  doubted ;  but  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  navigation  was  pradtifed  by  the  natives,  at  leaft  in  detached  por¬ 
tions  of  the  voyage,  if  not  along  the  whole  coaft;  and  we  may  be 
lure,  if  he  found  at  Patala  any  pilot 81  capable  of  conducing  him, 

3*  The  fea  breeze  blows  from  noon  to  mid-  *c  Tavernier;  vol.  ij.  p.  z. 
night;  the  land  breeze  from:  midnight  till  **■  He  did  find  a  pilot  at  Mofarna,  which, 
noon.  The  weather  is  generally  pleafant  and  at  the  fame  time  it  proves  a  navigation 
foene  in  the  N.  E.  Monfoon.  _  carried,  on  by  tie  Ferfians,  Karmaniaas,  or 

Journal  of  the  Houghton  Indiaman,  1756.  more  probably  the  Arabians,  along  the  coaft, 
Jylr.  Dalrymple.  evinces  the  attention  of  Nearchus. 

V  Kannie,  p.  88. 
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neither  his  own  forefight  nor  the  prudence  of  Alexander  would  have 
been  wanting  to  procure  affiftance;  The  general  cffe£t  of  the  Mon- 
foon  he  certainly  knew;,  he  was  a  native  of  Crete,  and  a  refident 
at  Amphipolis,  both  which-  lie  within  the  track  of  the  annual  or 
Etefian  wind's,  which,  commencing  from  the  Hellefpont,  and  pro¬ 
bably  from  the  Euxine,  fweep  the  Age  an  fea,  and  ftretchi-ng  quite 
acrofs  the  Mediterranean  to  the  coaft  of  Africa extend  through- 
Egypt  to  Nubia  or  Ethiopia, 

Arrian  has  accordingly  mentioned  the  Monfoon  by  the  name  of 
Etefian  winds;  his  expreffion-  is  remarkable,  and  attended  with  a 
preeifion  that  does  credit  to  his  own  accuracy,  and  the  authorities 
from  which  he1  drew  his  information.  Thefe  Etefian  winds,  fays  her 
do  not  blow' 83  from  the  north  in-  the  fummer  months,  as  with  us  in 
the  Mediterranean,  but  from  the  fouth S4.  On  the-  commencement 
of  winter,  or  at  lateft  on  the  fetting  of  the  Pleiades,  the  fea-  is  faid 
to  he  navigable  till  the  winter  fo lft ice.  '  This  fetting  of  the  Pleiades 
muft  again  caufe  fome  confufion,  for  though  .Gronovius,  in  his 
Commentary  on  Arrian,  fixes  this. for  the  eleventh  of  November,, 
becaufe  the  kalendar  fays,  navigation  Geafes  on  that  day ;  yet  Colu¬ 
mella  places  the  fetting  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  and  the 
morning  fetting  on  the  eighth  of  November.  We  fhall  prefer,!  on 

A  veffel  going  up  the  Nile  has  always  in  This  paflage  of  Arriarf  is  accompanied,- 

thefe  'months  a  fair.wjni  Sgainft  the  ftreara-.  in'  the  edition  of  Gronovius,  by  a  long  and 
She  comes  down  like  a  log  upon  the  water.,  angr.y  note,  as  too  many  of  his  are.  He  in- 
See  Bruce,  Pococlt,.  Norden,  &c.  terprets  hih  author,- however,  as  intending  to- 

83  And  in  another  place  ;  the  Etefian  winds,  fay,  that  as  the  Etefian  winds  in  the  Mediter- 
which  prevail  the  whole  fummer  feafon,  ranean  blow  from  the  north  in  fummer,  and 
blowing  from  the  fea  upon  the  coaft,  ren-  are  generally  fucceeded  by  an  oppofite  wind:' 
der  navigation  impracticable,  p.  335.  The  in  winter,  the  reverfe  takes  place  in  the  Indian 
•  mouths  of:  the  Indus  front  exactly  fouth-  ocean the  fummer.  Etefian  is  fouth,  the  win- 
welt.  ■  .  .  ter  notth. 
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tills  occafxon  again,  the'  fetting  as  expreffed  Amply  by  both  authors, 
and  fix  the  change  oh  the  Monfoon  as  intended  by  Arnan  for  the 
twenty-eighth  of-Odobcr;  a  day  which  coincides  fo  nearly  with 
modern  obiervatiofl*  aiiddfo.  identically  .witl^the  circumftances  of  the 
voyage,  asfo  give  it  a-fiked  preference  to  all  .other?.  ,  Arrian  is  not 
fo- happy  ifif  limiting  the  ..termination'  qf.ltlie  IVfo'nloon  to  the  winter 
Iblftice,- for  it  has  .  been  already  fhewn,  that  it  continues  to .  blow 
during  January ,s  and  February,  -and  does  not.  fludhiate  till  March  ;  fo 
for  is  this,  however,  from  impeaching  Arrian  of  ignorance,  that  it 
•is  a  proof  of  his  attention  and.  veracity. . .  The  fleet  reached  Kar- 
pella  before  the  end  of  December';  Nearchus  ..had  cohfequently  no 
.opportunity-af  obferving ,  the  prevalence  of  the  Monfoon  after  the 
winter  folilice  ;  he  delivered,,  therefore,  what,  he.  knew  to  be  true 
from  his  own  experience,  without  confidering  or  knowing  what  the 
winds  were  in -January  and  'February and  Arrian  copied  as  faith- 
fully  as  Nearchus  related. 

We  know'  from  later  writers  ",  that  the  ancients  were  perfectly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature  And  feafofis  of  the  Monfoon,  and  that  from 
•the  time  of  Claudius,  the.ileets  which  failed  from  Egypt  travelled  the 
Indian  ocean  to  the-  coa'ftof  Malabar,  and  returned  from  that  coaft 
again,  by  means  of  the  Monfoons,  \yithoutconf>niug  thcmfelves  any 
longer  to  the  winding  of  the  fliore.  It  is  not,  however,  our  objed  to 
difplay  the  advances  made  in  later  ages,  but  to  fpccify  the  difeoverks 
of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  hiftorian;  yet  we  cannot 
avoid,  mentioning,  fome  particulars  that  occur  in  tlfo  riavigation  67 

*;  SeeB.  de  Sainte  Croix,  t&jfe  l'sit  p.  3*19,  -  H -Doctwefl’s  Dif.  on  the  Periplus  M.ir. 

rial  equinox.  I  ftvould  "be  g-lad  to  give  -this  '  *'Perip1as  Maris  Ery-tbnui,  in  Hudfbn’s 
jconftrutfcitm,  if  the  Greek  language  :illowed  it.  Col. 
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of  the  Indian  ocean,  which  bears  the  name  of  Arrian,  and 
which,  as  Dr.  Robertfon  fays,  very  juft] y  deferves  more  attention 
than  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  it  by  geographers.  That  it  is  not  the 
work  of  our  Arrian  is  evident,  for  the  author  is  as  ignorant  of  the 
countries  inland,  as  he  is  accurate  on  the  coaft  •,  he  is  equally  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  extent  of  Alexander’s  conquefts,  whom- he  fuppofes  to 
have  erefted  altars  and  chapels  in  Guzerat,  (Barigaza,)  though  he 
palled  little  beyond  the  eaftern  mouth  of  the  Indus.  His  errors, 
however,  are  pardonable,  if  we  confider  him,  as  what  his  work  de¬ 
clares  him,  a  merchant,  or  navigator  in  the  feas  he  deferibes  ;  as  one 
who  had  pcrfonally  vifited  both  coafts  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  coafts  of 
Africa  and  Arabia,  and  the  coaft  of  Malabar  from  the  bay  of  Cutch, 
pollibly  to  the  kingdom  of  Calecut  88 :  that  we  are  authorifed  to 
affume  this,  is  evident  from  a  paflage  not  very  intelligible,  where  he 
fays,  “  In  failing  into  the  Gulph  of  Arabia  «  keep  our  courfe  ia 
“  the  middle  ;  voe  fail  nearer  the  coaft  of  Arabia.”  The  adoption, 
of  the  firft  perfon  feems  conclufive,  and  as  his  defeription  in¬ 
cludes  Cape  Gardafui,  (Aromatum  Promontorium,)  Cana  a“,  and 
Ras-al-gate,  (Syagros,)  in  Arabia  ;  the  departure  of  the  vellels  from, 
thofc  points  with  the  Monfoon,  the  cargoes  they  carried,  the  part  of 
the  coaft  they  reached ;  the  particulars  of  the  bay  of  Cutch,  (Ba- 
races,)  of  Cambai,  of  Guzerat,  (Barigaza,)  of  the  Ghauts,  and  the 

Without  building  any  proef  upon  what  Deiri-cotta,  Palam-cotta ;  and  Cotta  Onore 
follows,  t  cannot  help  obferying,  that  as  the  gives  exactly  Onore,  a  place  about  one  hun- 
boundary  I  fix  for  this  Arrian’s  knowledge  is  dred  and  eighty  miles  to  the  north  of  Calecut, 
Cottonora,  fo  it  is  remarkable  that  Salmafius’s  and  which  is  as  convenient  a  point  for  Arrian’s 
readings  of  Pliny  or  Solinus  vary  on  this  Cottonora,  as  Calecut  which  Dr.  Robertfon 
word  ;  for  he  fays  he  found  Cottakoriore,  affumes. 

Quodtaonare,  and  Cottaonore.  Now  it  hap-  s9  Cava-Canim,  d’Anville;  Cape  Far- 
pens  that  Cotta  is  a  native  term  for  a  fort,  as  taque,  Robertfon.  Baraces.  Baroach  ? 

g  Deckan, 
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Deckan50,  with  the  retyrn  from  the  coafl  of  Malabar  by  means  of  the 
north-eaft  Monfoon  j  all  thefe  indicate  a  knowledge  rather  proceeding 
from  obfervation  than  intelligence  ;  all  prove  that  he  was  not  a  man 
of  letters,  but  a  curious  navigator,  and  a  faithful  reporter.  To  purfuc 
this  inquiry  may  be  thought  an  intrufion  upon  the  province  of  Dr.  Ro- 
bertfon,  but  there  is  much  curious  matter  in  this  trad  that  he  has 
left  untouched,  and  fome  circumftance's  have  efcaped  his  notice  which 
are  matter  of  furprife.  Dr.  Robertfon  has  not  demonflrated  that 
the  Ptolemies  had  an  immediate  intercourfe  with  India  ;  he  fuppofes, 
on  the  authority  of  this  Periplus,  that  veffels  did  pafs  Irom  the  Red 
Sea  by  coafting  along  Arabia  and  the  Mekran  to  India.  I  am  wil¬ 
ling  to  accede  to  this  fuppofition  upon  the  fame  authority,  but  I  have 
fearched  for  farther  evidence5”  in  vain  ;  and  as  Dr.  Robertfon  has  pro¬ 
duced  no  other,  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude  that  proof  is  wanting  A 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Pliny53  fays,  the  knowledge  of  this  navi- 

50  His  term  is  Dachanabades.  It  is  well  and  countenances  the  opinion  I  have  adopted, 
known  that  Deckan  dignifies  the  Couth,  and  the  p.  313.  See  alfo  p.  302.  146.  Ed.  Paris, 
modern  Deckan,  in  the  pemnfula,  is  fo  called  1727. 

becaufe  it  lies  fouth  of  the  feat  of  govern-  81  Prom  a  paflage  in  Pliny,  lib.  vi.  c.  23, 
meat.  It  is  curious  to  find  this  name  as  old  Dr.  Roljertfon  lays  down  a  paffage  from  Ras¬ 
as  the  time  of  the  author.  Deckan  fignifying  a]. gate  (Syagros)  to  Zizerus,  a  place  fome- 
fouth,  and  Abad,  a  city  ;  Dachanabades  fig-  where  in  India ;  but  as  neither  Montefquicu, 
nifies  the  capital  of  the  fouth.  Where  to  place  Major  Rennell,  nor  Dr.  Robertfon,  .can  find 
this  is  indifferent;  as,  if  we  were  fpeaking  of  out  where  this  Zizerus  lies,  it  is  a  great  proof 
modern  times,  vve  might  doubt  whether  we  of  Pliny’s  mdutinct  defeription  of  India, 
fhould  call  Poonah,  AurCmgabad,  or  Seringa-  which  appears  upon  all  occafions.  After 
patam,  the  principal  city  of  the  fouth.  The  Dr.  Robertfon  has  laboured  the  point  as  much 
reigning  prince  took  the.  name  of  his  city  as  it  will  bear,  he  concludes  thus  :  It  is  pro- 
or  province.  The  modern  Deckan  is  the  bable  that  their  voyages  were  circumfcribed 
country  of  the  Nizam,  his  capital  Aurung-  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  that  under  the 
abad.  Ptolemies  no  confiderable  progrefs  was  made 

Hurt  (Hiiloire  du  Commerce)  drops  the  in  the  difeovery  of  India.  Seft.  i.  p.  37, 
profecution  of  this  queition  at  the  very  point  53  Lib.  vi.  z3.  Nunc  priroum  certa  noti¬ 
ce  ought  to  introduce  it,  p.  38,  and  p.  99,  tia  patefeente. 
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gation  was  in  Ills  own  days  only  beginning  to  be  known,  and  after¬ 
wards  that  the  names  of  the  cities  and  nations  enumerated  are  found 
in  no  author  of  prior  date  w.  It  is  equally  extraordinary  that  the  dif¬ 
covery  made  of  a  paffage  acrofs  the  Indian  ocean  by  means  of  the 
Monfoon,  correfponds,  in  point  of  time,  with  this  information  of 
Pliny  ;  for  Hippalus  the  author  of  that  difcovery  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  and  with  that  difcovery  it  is  eafy  to  conueft  the  account  of 
a  city  called  Arabia  s!  Felix  90  in  the  Periplus  9T.  For  the  author  fays, 
it  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  on  the  Arabian  fide,  and  had  for¬ 
merly  been  the  point  of  rendezvous  between  India  and  Egypt,  till  it 
was  deftroyed  by  the  Romans  98  not  long  before  his  time.  What  then 
are  we  to  conclude  ?  but  that  the  fuccefs  of  Hippalus  opened  a  new 
channel  for  this  commerce;  and  that  the  Romans,  like  all  other  trading 
nations,  wilhed  to  eftablifh  a  monopoly  for  themfelves  by  deftroying 
the  prior  means  of  intercourfe  ?  Have  we  not,  therefore,  great  reafon  to 
fufpedt  that  the  fleets  of  the  Ptolemies  went  no  farther  than  to  thefe 
marts  in  Arabia,  where  they  puixliafed  the  commodities  of  India, 
and  whence  they  difperfed  them  over  Europe  ?  It  is  not  by  this 
meant  to  infer,  that  no  veffels  from  Egypt  ever  circumnavigated 
Arabia  into  the  Gulph.  of  Perlia,  or  penetrated  into  India  ;  for  there 
is  great  reafon  to  fuppnfe  they  vifited  both,  and  explored  likewife 
the  coaft  of  Africa  ;  but  the  hlence  of  authors,  and  the  little  99  faid 


Strabo,  however,  is  of  prior  date,  bu 
a  Greek,  and  perhaps  Pliny  means  to  fp< 
Roman  authors.  Plin.  lib,  vi.  Z3 . 

9i  Thus  in  the  original ;  but  probably  a  cor 
nipt  text. 

Huet,  Hiftoire  du  Commerce,  p.  302 


By  C®far.  Whici  Csfar  ? 

=>=  The  expreffionin  the  Periplus  is  remark¬ 
able,  p.  32,  Ters.  K  rl, 

aVo  K«1$5  «;  hM'MWi  «  P*'  mwp# 

'  -JEPJFCOArnzoNTESc'^o,.  The  whole 
was  indeed  performed  from  Cana  and 


voyage 
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upon  tire  fubjed' by  the  writer  of  the  Periplus,  afford  ftrong  pre-- 
fumptions-to  conclude’ that  thefe  voyages  were  not  frequent  ;  that 
Indian  commodities  were  chiefly  purchafed  in  Arabia ;  and  that  the 
Romans  had  the  good  fortune  to  reap  all  the  advantages  from  the 
difcovery  of  Hippalus,  to  deftroy  the  old  channels  of  commerce, 
-and  appropriate  the  new  one  wholly  to  themfelves.  Two  pailages 
of  Strabo  afford  ftrong  evidence  of  the  fad  ;  for  in  the  fecond 
book  ,0‘  he  fays,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Romans  commenced 
with  the  expedition  of  his  friend  JElius  Gallus  into  Arabia  Felix 
in  whofe  time  an  hundred  and  twenty  Ihips  failed  from  Myos  Iior- 
mus;  and  in  the  feventeenth  book  he  adds,  that  formerly  fcarcely 
twenty  fhips  dared  to  navigate  the  Reel  Sea  fo  far  as  to  fhew'°3  their 
heads  beyond  the  Straits.  iElius  Gallus  undertook  his  expedition 
Under  Auguftus,  and  if  he  opened  this  navigation,  the  difcovery  of 
Hippalus  under  Claudius  eftablifhed  it.  The  whole  of  this;  indeed, 
is  contrary  to  Mr.  Bruce’s  fyftem  ;  he  has  however,  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,.  fo  much  hypothefis,  and  fo  little  of  hiftorical  fuff,  that  I  am 
not  bound  to  follow  his  conjectures,  in  order  either  to  confirm  or 
refute:  them.  "VVhat  ufe  the  IfhmaelRes  made  of  the  Monfoon,  or 
liow  the  Ptolemies,  profited’ by  it,  is  problematical  ;  but  the  dif¬ 
covery  of  Hippalus  is  a  fad ;  and' though  he  is  barely  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  we  have,  a  diftind-  account  of  him.  from  the -author  of 

»00  There  is  a  paffage  in  -Pliny,  lib.  vi.  2z.  rente  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  would  this  nar- 
which  mentions,  that  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  rative  affume  fo  much  of  the  marvellous  ?  Pliny 
Anmus  Plocamus,  who  was  farmer  of  the.  re-  adds,  that  this  embaffy  gave  the  Romms  the* 
venues  in  the  Red  Sea,. while  he  was  going  firft  certain  intelligence  of  Taprobane. 
roand  the  coaft  of  Arabia  to  colleft  them,  was  101  P.  xi8. 

■carried  out  to  fea,  and  beyond  Karmania. to  101  P.  798^ 

Hippurus,  a  port  in  India  ;  and  that  the  prince  ■«  r„;,  irm>  p.  79g(  a„<j 

reigning  there,  induced  by  his  account  of  the  p.  118,  SMy»,  «»».  Few, 

Romans,  feut  an  embaffy  to  the  emperor.  If  if  any  at  all,  had  the  courage  to  fail, 
a  voyage  to  Indiahad.  been  a  common  ocean-  ,c,4rBook  it,  chap. 

the 
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the  Periplas.  He  informs  us,  that  final!  veffels  had  formerly  made  a 
coafting  paffage  from.  Cana,  (Cape  Fartaque,)  m  Arabia,  to  the  Indus, 
but  Hippalus  obferving  the  fcite  of  the  emporia,.  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  ,os  of  the  fea,  ventured  upon  a  navigation  acrofs  the  ocean  at 
the  feafon  of  the  fouth-weft  Monfoon  ‘°6..  Since  his  time,  all 
veffels  follow  the  fame  track ;  they  fail  for  India  in  the  month  of 
July,  and  return,  according  to  Pliny,  in  December.  This  flight 
mention  of  coafting  voyages  is  nearly  all  the  evidence  we  have  of  a 
direfl  Eaft  Indian  commerce  under  the  Ptolemies  ;  and  it  is  natural 
to  conclude,  that,  exifting  in  this  manner,  it  was  far  more  profitable 
to  purchafe  Indian-  commodities  in  the  ports  of  Arabia,  than  to 
fetch  them  from  India  by  a-  navigation  fo  hazardous  and  circuitous. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  dijquifition,  however  unneceffary  it  may 
appear,  firft,  becaufe  it  feems  a  point  hot  fufficiently  attended  to,  or 
noticed  by  former  writers ;  and  fecondly,  becaufe  it  attaches  to  the 
voyage  of  Nearchus  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  The  coaft  of 
the  Mekran,  (Gadrofia,)  which  had  not  been  heard  of  in  Greece 
before  the  time  of  the  Macedonians,  was  vifited  but  little  on 
account  of  commerce,  and  perhaps  not  at  all,  except  by  the  few 
veffels  which  performed  thofe  coafting  voyages,  juft  mentioned,  and 
which  probably  never  touched  at  any  port  on  it,  unlefs  from  ne- 
ceflity.  As  late,  therefore,  as  the  time  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  that  is,, 
at  the  diftance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
years,  no  frefh  intelligence  had  reached  the  writers  of  Greece  or  Rome. 

105  might  have  fared  himfelf  the  trouble.  D’Anville 

106  Libonotus.  ■  Salmanus  has  a  long  di.Ter-  more  fenfibly  lays  it  down  fouth-weft.  This 
tation  to  prove,  that  Libonotus  is  not  foath-  wind,  in  honour  of  the  man  who  firft  had  the 
weft,  but  weft.  Had  he  afced  any  feaman  ikiil  and  courage  to  profit  by  it,,  was  after- 
wjiich  way  the  Monitions  hlow  in  India,  he.  wards  called  the  Hippalus. 


Strabe. 
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Strabo  gives  much  the  fame  account  as  Nearchus ;  Pliny  is. too  in- 
diftindl  to  make  us  fuppofe  he  had  any  better  materials ;  but  a 
period  afterwards  arrived,  and  to  all  appearance  after  the  dilcovery  of 
Hippalus,  when  this  coaft  was  again  viftted ;  for  Ptolemy,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Adrian  ,07,  'by  refiding  at  Alexandria,  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  inquiries  upon  the  fpot.  Some  merchants 
and  navigators  evidently  in  his  age  frequented  this  coaft,  for 
he  does  not  draw  his  materials  from  Strabo,  Arrian,  Nearclius,  or 
Oneficritus,  but  exhibits  a  varied  lift  of  names  and  fituations,  in. 
the  arrangement  of  which  he  is  followed,  with  little  deviation,  by 
his  copyift  Martian  of  Ileraclea.  But  however  l'ome  few  indivi¬ 
duals  might  furnifli  information  to  the  'geographer,  the  difeovery 
of  Hippalus  now  diverted  the  generai  courfe  of  navigation  to  the 
richer  coaft  of  Malabar;  there  was  no  occafion,  and  little  induce¬ 
ment,  to  viftt  the  Mekran ;  and  confequently  there  is  a  chafm  of 
fdenee  on  this  fubjedt  in  almoft  every  geographer,  voyager,  and 
traveller,  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  till  the  period  when  the  Por- 
tuguefe  penetrated  again  to. this  coaft  of  defolation.  But  though  the 
Portuguefe  formed  fettlements  in  this  country,  we  find  little 
diftindt  information  in  their  accounts ;  and  if  the  Englilh  Eaft 
India  Company  had  not  diredted  a  furvey  of  this  coaft  to  be  made, 
the  expedition  of  Nearchus  could  not  have  been  properly  llluftrated, 
nor  the  narrative  of  Arrian  lo  fully  vindicated,  as  it  may  now  he, 
from  the  charge  of  impofture. 

THE  STADIUM. 

IX.  The  application  of  the  circumftances  attendant  upon  the 
Monfoon,  to  the  voyage  under'  contemplation,  has  been  an  eafy  and 
707  Anno  C.  138. 

a  pleafant 
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a  pleafant  talk  ;  and  if  it  were  poflible  to  arrange  the  meafures  ufed 
by  our  author,  and'  the  diftances  affigned,  with  the  fame'accuracy, 
the  journal  might  be  prefented  to  the  reader  with  as  much  precifion 
as  a  modern  voyage  :  but  no  accuracy  of  this  kind  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  ;  the  fubjed  furveyed  under  a  variety  of  lights,  and  mea¬ 
fures  examined  by  mod  numerous  combinations,  afford  only  a  ge¬ 
neral  refult  approximating  to  perlpicuity,  but  nothing  which  will 
fatisfy  a  mind  habituated  to  refearch,  or  the  curiofity  of  thofe 
readers  who  confult  the  margin  of  their  map  as  regularly  as  the 
country  it  contains. 

The  determination  of  local  fituation,  by  means  of  longitude  and 
latitude,  is  at  prefent  conduded  with  fo  much  facility,  and  is  fo  fa¬ 
miliar  to  our  apprehenfion,  that  we  are  liable  to  forget  the  difficul¬ 
ties  to  which  the  ancient  geographers  were  expofed.  Narratives 
and  itineraries  were  the  original  guides  for  determining  diftances  and 
pofitions  ;  thefe  all  depended  upon  meafures,  the  meafures  of  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  differ,  and  the  meafures  of  the  fame  country  vary 
in  different  ages,  and  in  the  calculation  of  different  authors.  This 
is  fo  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  the  Greek  ftadium,  that  it  is  in  fome 
degree  indefinite,  unlefs  appreciated  by  the  age  and  country  of  the 
author,  or  reduced  by  fome  ftandard  applicable  to  the  country  under 
confideration.  It  is  this  meafure  which  Arrian  has  adopted,  with 
what  laxity  may  be  readily  feen  by  confulting  Mr.  d’Anvilie’s 
Treatife  on  the  Itinerary  Meafures  of  the  Ancients  ;  and  if,  by  the 
affiftance  of  that  able  geographer,  fome  general  eftimate  can  be 
formed,  it  is  fuch  as  muft  be  a  refult  from  the  whole,  and  muft  not 
be  expe£ted  to  apply  in  every  particular  inftance.  Extraordinary  as 
it  is  to  us  who  live  in  times  when,  by  means  of  the  prefs,  new  ac- 
quifitions  of  knowledge  are  diffufed  throughout  Europe  in  the 

courfe 
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courfe  of  a  few  months,  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  before  this  com¬ 
munication  took  place,  authors  of  the  fame  age  in  different, 
countries  knew  as  little  of  each  other’s  difcoverics  as  if  they  had  not 
exifted.  Arrian  and  Ptolemy  are  nearly  contemporary,  and  yet  fo 
far  is  Arrian  from  manifefting  any  knowledge  of  longitude  or  lati¬ 
tude  as  applied  by  Ptolemy  to  the  plane  or  the  fphere,  that  he  feems 
ignorant  even  of  the  parallel  of  Eratofthenes,  though  he  is  an 
author  quoted  by  himfelf.  He  makes  but  one  attempt  to  mark  the 
courfe  of  the  fleet,  by  mention  of  the  fliadow  falling  to  the  fouth 109 , 
and  unfortunately  the  whole,  track  of  Nearchus  is  to  the  northward  of 
the  tropic.  But  though  Arrian  has  conveyed  or  preferved  no  difcovery 
of  this  fort,  he  is  ftill  a  faithful  tranfcriber  from  his  authorities  ;  the 
ftandard  mealure,  therefore,  which  he  has  ufed,  we  may  be  affured, 
is  fuch  as  he  found  it  in  Plolemy 1,0  and  Ariftobuhis,  and  the  va¬ 
luation  of  their  ftadium  becomes  the  objedt  of  inquiry.  Mr.  d’An- 
ville  fays  with  great  juftice,  that  none  of  the  ancient  meafures 
require  more  difcuffion  than  the  ftadium ;  he  fpecifies  four  different 
forts,  and  thefe  will  admit  of  variations. 

French  Toifes II1. 

The  Olympian  -  -  944- 

The  Pythian  -  -  -  125  or  750  feet. 

Feet.  Inches. 

Xenophon’s  -  -  75  3  7 

Ariftotle’s  -  -  -  51  o  o 

The  Olympian,  or  common  ftadium,  is  that  employed  by  the 
generality  of  writers  ip  the  eftimation  of  eight  to  a  Roman  mile ; 

108  Goffelin,  p.  27.  Mef.  It.  p.  8;. 

505  This  will  be  noticed  in  its  place.  1,1  The  French  toife  or  fathom  is  fix  feet. 

Not  the  geographer,  but  the  companion  and  a  French  foot  is  to  the  foot  Englifli  nearly 
of  Alexander,  and  afterwards  king  of  Egypt,  as  16  to  tj. 
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the  Pythian  is  little  noticed  ;  that  of  Xenophon '  is  taken  from  the 
marches  of  the  ten  thoufand,  where  thirty  ftadia  are  reckoned  equal 
to  a  parafang ;  and  that  of  Ariftotle,  according  to  Mr.  d’Anville,  is 
the  ftadium  adopted  by  the  Macedonians.  It  requires  great  con¬ 
fidence  in  our  guide  to  acquiefce  in  this  affertion,  for  no  ftadium  of 
fifty-one  toifes  is  mentioned  even  by  Ariftotle  himfelf ;  it  is  extra&ed 
from  him  by  inference,  and  the  inference  itfelf  is  extraordinary. 
The  circumference  of  the  earth  was  eftimated  by  Eratofthenes  at 
two  hundred  and  fifty-two  thoufand  1,3  ftadia,  which  gives  feven 
hundred  to  a  degree  ;  but  Ariftotle  calculates  the  fame  circum¬ 
ference  at  four  hundred  thoufand  ftadia.  This  fum  divided  by  three 
hundred  and  fixty  produces  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eleven  ; 
and  if  we  reckon  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eleven  ftadia  to 
a' degree,  the  ftadium  can  contain  only  fifty-one  ,JS  toifes.  Now  the 
truth  feems  to  require,  that  we  Ihould  examine  whether  Ariftotle 
intended  to  give  a  larger  world  or  a  lefs  ftadium,  before  we  accede 
to  the  inference  deduced.  If,  however,  we  were  once  perfuaded 
that  Ariftotle  had  adopted  a  ftadium  of  this  kind,  we  might  find  a 
philofophical  reafon  for  the  application  of  it  by  Alexander  ;  for  his 
inftruftion  to  Beton  and.Diognetus  to  employ  it  in  their  furveys, 
and  for  out  finding  it  in  the  journal  of  his  officers.  The  philofopher 
was  the  preceptor  of  Alexander;  and  if  he  had  any  hypothefis  of 
his  own  to  eftablilh,  by  an  admeafurement  of  a  new  invention,  it  is 
not  impoffible  that  the  pupil  might  have  adopted  the  fyftem  of  his 

113  D’Anv.  p.  $2.  Cenfioririus  Vitruvius,  toifes  and  a  little  more;  and  that  the  B.  de 
&c.  •  Sainte  Croix,  quoting  the  very  paffage,  fhould 

Xl+  De  Ccelo,  lib.  i.  c.  14,  D’Anv.  p.  83-,  affert,  that  Mr.  D.  makes  the  ftadium  fifty 
See  Blair’s  Treatife  on  Geography,  p,  59.  toifes  two  feet  five  inches,  and  then  reckon 

"S  It  is  extraordinary  that  Mr.  d’Anville,  fifty  toifes  without  the  fra&ion.  Ex.  Ciit. 
Mef.  Itin.  p. S3,  fhouldexprefsly  fay,  fifty-one  p.103. 

a  tnafter. 
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niafter,  either  from  deference  to  his  talents,  or  from  ambition,  be- 
caufe  it  was  new. 

.  To  confefs  the  truth,  when  I  engaged  in  this  inquiry  I  regarded 
lightly  the  whole  of  this  fyftem;  and  though  I  am  not  now  convinced 
that  any  fuch  ftadium  exifted,  but  rather  fuppofe  that  it  is  a  Greek 
term  applied  to  an  Oriental  1,5  meafure,  ftill  the  general  correfpond- 
ence  of  fifty-one  toifes  to  the  meafure  of  Arrian,  be  it  a  ftadium  or 
not,  does  appear,  upon  the  whole,  agreeable  to  fad'. 

In  order  to  examine  this  queftion  more  intimately,  I  extraded  all 
the  feveral  diftances  in  Pliny  d’Anville,  and  Rennell,  from  the 
Cafpian  Straits  to  the  jundion  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges  ;  and 
though  this  ftadium  would  not  accord  with  Pliny,  calculated  either 
way,  it  approached  nearer  to  Major  -  Rennell’s  diftances,  than 
Mr.  d’Anville’s  own,  upon  the  whole  extent  of  the  line  ;  and  as 
Major  Rennell  is  the  more  correct,  the  coincidence  is  ftill  more  in 
its  favour. 

In  purfuiug  the  fame  mode  of  comparifon  through  the  voyage  of 
Nearchus,  though  it  is  not  poffible  to  eftablifh  a  proportion  of  part 
to  part,  or  perhaps  to  meafure  five  hundred  ftadia  in  any  detached 
portion  of  the  courfe  with  fatisfadion,  .yet  fo  far  do  the  errors  cor- 
red  one  another,  that  it  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  acknowledge 
Mr.  d’Anville’s  merit  in  the  difcovery  of  this  principle,  however  we 
may  hefitate  about  the  application  of  it,  to  the  minuter  divifions  of 
the  voyage. 

The  diftance  from  the  northern  mountains  where  the  Indus  iftues, 
to  its  jundion  with  the  fea,  Arrian  eftimates,  from  the  account  of 

1,6  Tieffenthaler  reckons  by  miles,  but  his  the  fame? 
miles  are  cofe,  equal  to  I -ftths  of  a  mile.  1,7  Great  allowances  ml!  be  made  for  the 
What  forbids  the  Macedonians  to  have  done  incorredtnefs  of  Pliny’s  numbers. 

Eratofthenes, 
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Eratofthenes,  at  thirteen  thoufand  ftadia;  the  fame  fpace  on  Major 
Rennell’s  map  gives  by  the  opening  of  the  cornpaffes' fomewhat  more 
than  thirteen  degrees  of  latitude ;  we  have  then  at  once  a  thoufand 
ftadia  to  a  degree,  and  may  well  make  up  an  hundred  and  eleven 
more,  by  allowance  for  the  cdurfe  of  the  river,  or  the  march  of 
armies ;  and  if,  by  the  fame  proportion,  we  meafure  from  the  fea  to 
Nicsea,  or  Jarnad  on  the  Chelum,  we  find  fomewhat  more  than  nine 
degrees,  or  about  fix  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  Englifh,  which, 
with  allowance  for  the  courfe  of  the  river,  we  may  extend  to  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  1,5  or  even  nine  hundred  miles. 

The  fecond  diftance  given  is  the  coaft  of  the  Arabitas  from  the 
harbour  of  Krocala  to  the  river  Araba,  eftimated  by  Arrian  at  a 
thoufand  ftadia,  and  meafuring  by  Mr.  Dalryniple’s  fcale  about 
feventy-five  miles. 

The  third  divifion  is  the  coaft  of  the  Oritse  from  the  river  Araba 
to  Malana,  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  ftadia  according  to  Arrian,  and 
nearly  ninety-eight  miles  by  Mr.  Dalrymple’s  fcale. 

The  fourth  divifion  is  the  coaft  of  the  I&hyophagi  from  Ma¬ 
lana  to  Badis ;  that  is,  from  Cape  Maran,  or  Malan,  to  Cape 
Jafk,  which  Arrian  reckons  at  tenthonfand  ftadia,  but  his  total  and 
particulars  are  at  variance.  Of  this  coaft  we  have  a  furvey  by 
Lieutenant  Robinfon,  and  according  to  his  fcale  it  meafures  nearly 
four  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  a  diftance  more  difproportionate  to 
Arrian’s  ftadium  than  any  of  his  former  divifions,  for  it  differs  no 
lefs  than  an  hundred  and  forty-five  miles;  the  inaccuracy  of  which 
we  can  only  excufe  on  account  of  the  extreme  diftrefs  of  the  fleet. 

The  fifth  divifion  is  the  coaft  of  Karmania  from  Cape  Jafk  to  the 
ifland  Keilh  or  Katsea;  the  number  of  ftadia  given  by  Arrian  is 

the  navigation  up  to  Moultan  at  eight  hundred  miles. 

H  2 
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three  tlioufand  feven  hundred,  but  his  eftimate  is  lax,  and  the  de¬ 
duction  fr&n  it  dubious.  The  coaft  meafures  fomewhat  Id's  than 
two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  Englifh  by  Mr.  d’Anville’s  fcale. 

The  laft  meafure  we  can  afcertain  is  that  of  the  .coaft  of  Perfis  ; 
and  even  here  Arrian’s  ftatement  of  four  tlioufand  four  hundred 
ftadia  muft  be  augmented  by  an  allowance  for  four  omiffions,  which 
cannot  make  it  amount  to  lefs  than  four  tlioufand  feven  hundred 
ftadia,  between  Keith  and  the  river  Endian,  the  Kataia  and  Arofis 
of  Arrian.  Mr.  d’Anville’s  fcale  makes  this  fpace  equal  to  three 
hundred  and  twenty-three  miles,  but  from  the  later  information  o£ 
Mr.  Dalrymple’s  charts  there  is  reafon  to  think  it  not  lefs  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  Englifh. 

Upon  a  recapitulation  of  tliefe  feveral  fums,  the  account  would 
ftand  thus : 


Stadia. 

From  Jamad  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  10,600 

Miles  Engiilh. 

625 

Coaft  of  Arabitse 

-  1000 

75 

Qritse 

-  1 600 

98 

Idthyophagi 

10,0.00 

480 

Karmania 

3700 

280- 

Perfis 

4700 

35° 

Stadia  multiplied  by  fifty-one  toifes- 

31,000 

1,581,000 

1908 

ftadia. 

Miles  Englifh  multiplied  by  826  toifes 

- 

1,576,008  ftadia. 

Difference  -  - 

1,58.1,000 

1,576,008 

4>992 

toifes. 

14  ought  «>  !>e  five  thoiifand  eight  hundred.  See  Perfis  infra.  But  a  general  eftimate- 
only  is  taken  here. 

Of/ 
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Of  thefe  particulars,  the  firft  only  is  redueecfhy  computation,  the 
remaining  five  are  the  a&ual  eftimates  of  Amin,  compared  with 
the  meafures  derived  from  modern  obfervations ;  and  when  the  re- 
fult  is  an  error  lei's  than  five  thoufand  upon  upwards  of  a  million 
and  an  half,  the  difference  is  not  worth  regarding.  I  am  fenfible, 
however,  that  feveral  of  the  modern  diftances  are  liable  to  objection, 
and  I  lay  no  claim  to  precifion  on  this  head ;  but  they  were  taken  in 
the  beft  manner  the  charts  and  maps  allowed,  without  any  regard  to 
the  iffue,  and  the  refult  permitted  to  come  out  in  its  natural  courfe, 
without  preyious  accommodation.  One  circumftance  which  may 
appear  erroneous,  is,  in  my  eftimation,  the  natural  means  of  re¬ 
conciling  the  two  accounts  more  nearly  to  truth ;  that  is,  I  have 
reckoned  ten  degrees  of  longitude  from  the  Indus'  to  Cape  Jafk  by 
the  fame  fcale  as  the  other  difiances,  which  are  in  reality  degrees  of 
latitude ;  whereas  a  degree  of  longitude,  in  latitude  25°,  is  in 
fa£t  about  fifty-four  miles  and  an  half,  inftead  of  fixty-nine  and  an 
half.  The  difference  which  this  caufes  upon  ten  degrees  is  nearly 
an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ;  but  if  it  be  confidered  that  the  ftadia  of 
Arrian,  arife  from  the  courfe  of  the  fleet,  while  the  modern  miles 
are  eftimated,  in  fome  meafure,  from  the  opening  of  the  compaffes, 
an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  upon  ten  degrees,  inftead  of  being  an 
error,  is  an  approximation  to  truth.  Adiual  precifion  I  affedt  not, 
neither  do  I  think  the  queftioii  capable  of  being  reduced:  to  de- 
monftration. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  d’Anville  has  performed  an  effential  fervice 
to  ancient  geography,  in  pointing  out  a  meafure  of  any  fort  which 
can  enable  us  to  form  an  eftimate  of  the  diftances  recorded  in  the 
journal ;  and  whether  it  be  a  ftadium  of  Ariftotle,  or  taken  from 
any  ftandard  of  the.  Indians,  nay  even  if  it  were  imaginary,  or  built 

only.  _. 
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only  on  an  analyfis^of  the  feveral  meafures  fpecified,  it  is  ftill  an 
objed  of  importaifefe-io  find  this  anfwer  upon  a  fpace  of  ahnoll  two 
thoufand  "miles ;  and  that  the  unavoidable  errors  which  aril'c  upon 
the  reckonings  of  all  navigators,  more  cfpccially  the  ancient,  can 
be  made  to  corred  each  other  mutually,  and  produce  a  general  re- 
fult  which  is  admiffible. 

Two  confiderations  arife  naturally  from  the  dikullion  of  this  fub- 
jedj  the  firft  regards  Nearchus,  whofe  eftimation  riles  in  proportion, 
not  only  to  the  difficulty,  but  the  length  of  the  voyage.  It  is  no 
ordinary  degree  of  fortitude  which  could  enable  a  commander  to 
undertake  this  expedition  in  veflels  very  inadequate  to  the  ferviee, 
and  to  explore  a  coaft  of  this  extent,  where,  if  ihipwreck  were 
avoided,  famine  was  perpetually  to  be  apprehended. 

The  fecond  confideration  refpeds  the  general  difficulty  of  recon¬ 
ciling  the  meafures  of  different  countries  ;  no  one  has  laboured  this 
point  with  the  fame  diligence  and  fuccefs  as  d’Anville,  and  1  am 
obliged  to  follow  his  meafure  in  toifes,  bccaufe  if  I  defect  it,  I  can 
find  no  guide  to  diredt  me  ;  but,  in  fad,  even  his  meafures,  however 
carefully  reduced.,  ftill  leave  fotne  obfeurity  behind.  One  great 
caufe  of  this  is,  that  the  ftandardsof  different  countries  leldom.  agree 
without  a  fraction,  and  in  ordinary  calculations  the  fraflion  is  dis¬ 
regarded  ;  thus,  in  reckoning  eight  Greek  ftadia  to  a  Roman  mile, 
there  .is  always  a  deficiency  of  .two  jugera,  or  a  third  part  of  a 
ftadium.  The  Olympian  ftadium  is  fix  hundred  feet  Greek,  the 
foot  Greek  is  nearly  111  the  fame  as  the  foot  Englilh ;  eight  ftadia, 
therefore,  produce  four  thoufand  eight  hundred  feet ;  and  two  ju¬ 
gera,  or  a' third  of  .a  ftadium  added,  makes  the  Roman  mile  equal  to 
*”  Here  is  another  fraSion.  See  d’Anville,  Mef.  It.  on  the  Foot,  p.  to,  kz, 
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five  thoufand  feet  Greek  or  Englilh.  Such  is  th^.  account  of  Poly¬ 
bius  preferved  by  Strabo  ;  and  this,  one  fliould  thinky.  was  in¬ 
tended  for  precifion.  But  Mr.  d’Anville  in  his  Treatife  on  the 
Roman  Mile,  and  in  his  Analyfis  of  Italy,  by  a  variety  of  combin¬ 
ations  fixes  the  mile  Roman  at  feven  hundred  and  fifty-fix 113 
French  toifes  or  fathoms ;  now  the  French  fathom  is  to  the  fathom 
Greek  114  or  Englilh  as  fixteen  to  fifteen  ;  confequently  five  thou- 
fand  feet  Greek  ought  to  be  equal  to  four  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-fix  feet  French  ;  and  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  Greek 
fathoms,  with  a  fraction,  ought  to  be  equal  to  feven  hundred  and 
fifty-fix  fathoms  French  :  but  the  refult  is  not  fo  ;  for  feven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-fix  fathoms  French  amount  only  to  eight  hundred  and 
fix  two-fifths  Greek  fathoms;  confequently,  either  Polybius  is  not 
corredt,  or  elfe  d’Anville’s  calculation  has  this  degree  of  error. 
d’Anville,  in  reality,  has  paid  little  attention  to  the  fraction  of 
Polybius. 

Another  example  is,  that  although  Mr.  d’Anville  regards  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-fix  French  fathoms  as  equal  to  one  thoufand 
.feven  hundred  and  fixty  yards,  or  a  mile  Englilh,  which  is  true 
almoft  to  a  fraction  116 ;  yet  he  reckons  fixty-nine  of  our  miles  to  a 
degree,  inftead  of  fixty-nine  one-half.  It  is  not  meant  to  infill  on 
thefe  as  errors,  but  to  Ihew  the  obftacles  which  interpofe  in  any  cal¬ 
culation  of  extent and  it  is  remarkable  that  Chambers’s  Dictionary, 
which  reckons  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty  yards,  or  five 

311  See  Strabo,  lib.  vil.  p.  322.  Polyb.  114  The  Greek  and  Englilh  foot  are  nearly 
lib.  iii.  c.  39.  Schweighseufer’s  Ed.  vol.  v.  the  fame.  Mef.  It.  p.  70. 
p.  576.  We  haveit  not  in  Polybius.  ,ls  More  exactly  as  1440  to  1351!-  Mef. 

143  With  a  fraftion  of  two  feet  two  inches  It.  p.  125. 
four  lines,  Mef.  It.  p.  44.  116  a-J  feet.  Mr.  Wales. 
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thoufand  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  to  a  mile,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  comparative  vie*vv~ of  our  mile  with  that  of  other  countries,  has 
recourfe  to  the  Rhinland  foot,  a  foreign  meafure  as  well  as  the  toife 
I  have  adopted,  and  the  Rhinland  feet  in  an  Engliih  mile  are  live 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  fifty-four. 

Such  are  the  difficulties  to  encounter  in  the  redudtion  of  the 
ftandard  .meafures  of  different  countries  ;  and  if  in  the  attempt  here 
made,  to  obtain  a  comparative  view  of  Arrian’s  fhulium  with  the 
mile  of  our  own  country,  any  common  error  fliould  occur,  I  trull  it 
will  meet  with  indulgence ;  or  fhoukl  it  be  of  magnitude,  I  confolc 
myfelf  in  the  expectation  of  its  exciting  others  to  examine  the 
fubjedt  who  are  better  qualified  for  the  inveftigation. 

AUTHENTICITY  or  the  JOURNAL. 

X.  I  SHALL  conclude  this  book  with  a  defence  of  the  journal  of 
Nearchus  as  preferved  by  Arrian,  which  lias  been  condemned  as 
fpurious  by  Dodwell,  and  impeached  in  point  of  veracity  by  Har- 
douin  117  and  Huet The  fupporters  of  its  credit,  however,  are 
Salmafius,  Ulher,  Sainte  Croix,  Goffelin,  and  d’Anville  ;  and  after 
the  mention  of  their  names,  if  a  new  apology  fliould  he  thought 
fuperfluous,  I  muff  plead  the  neceffity  of  defending  my  own  opinion 
independently  of  others ;  for  if  I  had  thought  the  work  fpurious, 

I  would  neither  have  contributed  to  fupport  an  impollure,  nor 
bellowed  the  labour  of  years  upon  the  elucidation  of  a  Ro¬ 
mance. 

_ 117  Hominis  mirare  in  tnendaciis  conSngen-  tut  I  leam  from  Goffelin,  that  Dodwcii  affumes 
dis  audaciam.  Hardouin  cited  by  Sainte  all  his  objections. 

Croix.  Ex.  Critique,  p.  z;;.  '**  Huet  Com.  des  Anciens,  p.  3.^.  Sainte 

I  have  not  feen  Hardouin’s  edition  of  Pliny,  Croix. 
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But  Nearchus  has  experienced  a  fate  fcvere  in  th'e  extreme  ;  he  is 
joined  by  Strabo  with  Daimachus  "9,  Megafthenes,  and  Opeficritus 
as  a  retailer  of  fables,  in  his  account  of  India  ;  and  his  work  has 
been  robbed  of  its  exiftence,  on  the  authority  of  Pliny,  whole  own 
narrative  is  far  more  objectionable.  In  conducting  this  charge,  Dod- 
well.“‘  has  not  afted  generoufly  in  prefixing  the  particular  pafiage 
of  Strabo  to  the  publication  of  the  journal;  for  as  this  bears  hard 
upon  the  veracity  of  Nearchus,  it  is  prejudging  the  caufe,  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  introduced  without,  at  the  fame  time, 
Hating  the  evidence  on  the  contrary  fide.  Juftice  required  it  to  be 
noticed  that  Strabo  has  copied  this  journal  as  evidently  as  Arrian-, 
and  -  that  he  is  indebted  to  Nearchus  for  many  faCts  which,  how¬ 
ever  extraordinary  they  might  appear  in  his  age,  have  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  modern  Obfervation. 

Nearchus,  it  is  true,  fpeaksofan  enchanted  ifland,  and  a  mira¬ 
culous  origin  of  the  ICthyophagi ;  nor  indeed  with  a  view  to  affert 
the  truth  of  fuch  traih,  but  to  refute  it:  and  if  he  mentions  him- 
felf  as  the  only  man  in  the  fleet  who  did  not  fear  enchantment,  it 
may  prove  his  vanity  or  felf-importance.,  but  cannot  impeach  his 
veracity.. 

-  Two  circumftances  only  occur  which  can  be  adduced  to  fupport 
Inch  an  imputation  ;  one  is,  his  extravagance  in  flating  '31  the 
breadth  of  the  Indus ;  the  other,  his  error,  in  aflerting  that  at  Ma* 
lana,  in  November,  the  fun  in  the  meridian  was  feen  to  the  north. 
The  former  may  be  refcued  from  the  charge  of  raifehood,  by  fup- 

'■W  He  places  Daimachus  in  the  firft  rank,  of  Strabo.  Prating  twttjmfe. 

Nearchus  and  QoeficritiK  only  in  the  fecond.  131  Hudfon  perhaps,  and  not  Dodwell. 

Sainte  Croix.  This  charge  falls  rather  upon  Arrian 

130  n*faT.ud£«7TK  is  the  itrong  expredion  than  Nearchus. 
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pofing  that  It  relates  to  the  river  in  a  ftate  of  Inundation  ;  and  if  the 
latter  adniits  of  no  fatisfa&ory  folution,  it  ought  not,  as  Handing 
'  alone,  to  be  infilled  on,  to  the  invalidation  of  the  whole  work. 
Dodwell,  in.  reality,  lias  paid  no  attention  to  tliefe  two  points,  hut' 
I  exhibit  them  without  fear  of  the  confequences.  ^ 

The  Baron  de  Sainte  Croix  has  drawn  out  the  argumen  ts  or  this, 
great  critic,  and  fubjoined  an  anfwer  to  each  ;,  but  as  the  whole 
charge  refts  upon  a  fingle  line  of  Pliny,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
paifage  itfelf  is  jnconfiftent  with  Pliny’s  affertion  in  other  places,  and 
that  Dodwell  has  not  explained  it  in  a  fatisfaCtory  manner,  not  only 
the  principal  argument,  but  all  the  collateral  inductions  fall  to  the 
ground.  Sainte  Croix  propofes  to  correct  it  by  a  different  reading, 
which  turns  the  negative  into  an  affirmative ;  a  liberty,  which, 
though  not  fupported  by  authority,  may  be  juftifiable  in  regard  to 
a  text  fo  corrupt  as  Pliny’s  ;  but  I  fhaH  fiiew  that  it  is  incompatible; 
and  therefore,  if  it  is  incapable  of  correction,  it  muff  be  rejected 
altogether. 

The  paffage  in  Pliny  ,33  is  this  :  “  The  journal  of  Oneficritus 
“  and  Nearchus  contains  neither  the  names  of  places  where  they 
“  anchored,  nor  the  meafure  of  diftances.”  Could  any  one  after 
this  fuppofe,  that  the  following  two-and-twenty  lines,  which  com¬ 
prehend  Pliny’s  extraCt  of  the  whole  voyage,  contain  little  elfe  but 
the  names  of  places  ?  and  thefe  evidently  taken,  not  indeed  from 
Nearchus,  nor  from  the  original  work  of  Oneficritus,  but  from  the 
journal  of  Oneficritus,  published  by  Juba134  the  Mauritanian. 

*!1  Oneficnti  et  Nearchi  navigaiib  nee  norm-  claSt  Akxandri  drcMtaveOiu  in  Meditei-ranea 
eahabet  man  donna),  nec  fpa tia .  Lib.vi.  c.  23.  Peisfidi*  cx  India,  narrata  proximo  a  Jubp. 

Indicare  convenicqiwe  prodic.  Onciicrituj  Ibid. 
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Dodwell  feels  this  inconfiftency,  and  accounts,  for  it  by  making 
Pliny  fay,  what  he  never  does  lay,  that  there -was  110  uninterrupted 
feries  of  names,  like  that  preferved  in  the  itineraries  of  Antoninus,  of 
the  Peutingerian  tables,  &c.  What  Pliny  found  (in  Nearchus  fhall 
be  confidered  prefently  ;  but  that  he  found  the  names  of  places  in 
Juba’s  Oneftcritus  his  own  text  proves ;  and  that  fome  of  thefe 
places,  Tuberus,  Hytanis,  &c.  were  mmfto'nes ,  or  anchorages,  is 
equally  evident.  He  has  given  no  diftances  it  is  true  ;  and  whether 
the  journal  of  Oneficritus  contained  diftances  or  not,  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  difcover ;  but  that  Nearchus  fpecified  diftances  appears 
not  only  by.  his  work,  which  in  this  cafe  is  no  evidence,  but  by  the 
' .  teftimonv  of  Pliny  himfelf  upon  feveral  other  occafions. 

There  is  in  Strabo  a  paffage  thruft  into  his  text  as  ftrangely 
as  this  affertion  of  Pliny  is  difcordant  with  the  tenor  of  his 
affertions.  “Nearchus  fays,- be  could  obtain  no  native  guides  of 
“  pilots  in  his  courfe  from  India  to  Babylonia,  becaufe  the  coaft 
■“  afforded  no  places  to  anchor  at  ‘5T,  or  any  inhabitants-  capable  front 
“  experience,  or  knowledge  of  the  navigation,  to  conduct  him,  ’ 

This  paffage  ftands  infulated  between  two  others,  with  which 
it  has  no  connection  whatever and  how  it  has  intruded  itfelf  here 
ferns  unaccountable.  -It  contains,  however,  aji  expreffion  which 
has  ibm&eljffion  to  the  affertion  of  Pliny  :  "Oti  i*  tyeiv, 

becaufe  it  afforded  no  in^nfiona,  Wbat  JrrbPt  .the  journal,  but  the 
coaft  ;  and  feme  exprdfton  of  this  fort  has  given  rife  to  Pliny’s 
error, 

115  Itincrara  tentinuis  mattfiontbus,  tnan-  ,3»  Spatii.  _  .  ■ 

fionumque  fpati-is,  Dif.  tie  Arriaoi  .JJcatcho,  *5>  nfs<r%*at  -Stationcs,  Strab,  p,  732. 

?•  *34- 
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But  let  us  confnlcr  the  paffage  of  Strabo.  Might  not  a  lecoat! 
Bod  well  quote  theft-  very  words,  to  prove  that  Strabo  bears  evidence 
againft  the  authenticity  of  the  journal,  which  records  two  pilots, 
Hydriaces  from  Moftvna,  and  Amazcnes  from  Oara&a  ?  This  would: 
make  out  a  ftrongcr  cafe  than  Pliny’s  charge  amounts  to.  But  the 
anfwer  is  ready;  for  Strabo  contradicts  'Strabo.  He  fays  here; 
Nearchus. had  no  pilot.;  and  lie  fays  afterwards  ‘3‘,  Amazenes,  go¬ 
vernor  of  Oaracta,  was  the  pilot  from  that  illand  up  the  Gulph. 

The  ignorance  of  Pliny  liimfelf,  or  the  corrupt  Hate  of  his  text, 
or  the  vitiated  medium  through  which  he  received  his  information, 
is  fuch,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  dilcover  a  relation  between  the  account 
he  gives  from  Oneficritus  and  that  of  Arrian’s  Nearchus.  This  alio 
forms  one  of  Dodwell’s  charges.  But  whether  Oneficritus  is  the 
caufe  of  this,  difference,  or  whether  it  originates  from  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  Juba,,  it  is  not  irreconcilable  with  Nearchus ;  for,  with 
fome  afliftance  from  Salmafius,  I  read  Arbis  for  Nabrus,  Tomerus 
for  Tuberus  Oritte  for  Pari'tse,  Ori  gens  for  Origens,  Andanis  for. 
Hytanis,  Achasmenidas  for-  Achtemedinas,  Aradus  for  Acrota- 
dus  and.  perhaps  Arbis  for  ab  eis  ,4*I  And'  if  I  now  accufe  Pliny 
of  ignorance,  or  his  text  of  corruption,  could  Dodwell  liimfelf,  if 
lie  were  living,  defend  him  ?  Salmafius  ,4J  goes  ftill  farther ;  he 
charges  Pliny  in  direct  terms  with  not  knowing  the  weft  from,  the  caft, 
and  confequently  with  inverting  the  order  of  the  tribes  on  the  coaft, 
and  he  notices  a  variety  of  other  errors  which  it  is  not  my  bufinels 
to  infill  on.  Thefe  ar.e  mentioned  merely  to  £hew  that  the  credit  oft 

130  P.767.  ^  *4'  Athitluadus. 

,!s  In  the  margin,  Tomberon.  ***  Abies  oppidwtu 

140  Aradua  itfdf  is  for  Arac-ui,,  Arek  or  *♦*  Plin,  Excrcit,  p,  1177,  et  feq. 
i’Arek. 

Pliny’s 
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Pliny’s  work  ought  not  to  be  rated  fo  high  as  to  be  made  the  Rand- 
ard  for  others,  or  the  teft  of  truth.  '  „ 

Another  objection  Dodwell  draws  from  the  reckoning  by  miles, 
which  are  Roman,  inAead  of  the  Greek  Radium,  and  which,  if 
Pliny  had  copied  from  a  Greek  work,  he  would  probably  have 
adopted.  Whether  Juba  reduced  the  Radia  into  miles,,  or  Pliny,  I 
pretend  not  to  afeertain ;  but  that  it  is  the  general  cufiom  of  the 
latter,  whenever  he  extracts  from  Greek  authors,  his  whole  work 
will  prove  ;  and  ■  d’Anville,-  with  his  ufual  penetration,  has  fliewn  in. 
a  multiplicity  of  inftances  that  Pliny  never  confidered  any  variation- 
in  this  meafure,  but  that,  by  reckoning  indiferimkiately  eight  Radia  to 
the  Roman  mile,  he  has  incurred  errors  that  are  fubverfive  of  all  geo¬ 
graphy.  D’Anville  has  had  the  curiofity  to  compare' Several  of  thefe 
computations  by  miles  with  the  Radia  on  which  they  were  made, 
and  the  refult  has  been,  that  as  foon  as  the  meafure  of  the  Radium 
in  the  author  copied  was  afeertained,  the  numbers  ,4*  of  Pliny  have 
been  reconciled  to  truth  ;  truth,  of  which  the- writer 'himfelf  was. 
not  confcious. 

But  Pliny  aflerts,  that  there  are  no  meafures  in  Nearchus ;  and 
whether  he  copies  his  extract  from  Oneficritus  or  Nearchus,  it  is1 
confefledly  without  any  meafure  of  diflances.  1  This  may  be  evi¬ 
dence  againfl  Oneficritus,  or  at  ieafl  Juba ;  but  is  of  no  weight  in- 
regard  to  Nearchus,  whom,  however  he  may  cite  in  other  places, 
he  certainly  does  not  copy  in- this  extract.  In  other  pa-flages,  he 
actually  cites  the  ctiflances  of  Nearchus.  This-  Dodwell  allows  ;  but 
then  he.  adds,  they  were  not  regular  or.  uninterrupted  ;.  that  they  did 

The  Olybipic  Radium  being  eight  to  a’  halving  Pliny’s  meafures  an  approach  to  the. 
jn3e  Roman,;  ini  Arrian’s  Radium  fifteen,  by  real  diftance  is  often  obtained. 


not 
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not  extend  along  a  whole  coart,  or  all  the  coafts  of  the  voyage,  fo 
that  a  general  eftimate’ might  be  formed  ;  this  is  the  fort  of  meafmv. 
that  Arrian’s  Ncarchus  prefen  t«,  and  this  is  a  fullielent  proof  that 
the  work  is  not  genuine.  As  a  general  anfwer  to  this,  it  is  Aifll- 
dent  to  obferve,  that  this  uninterrupted  feries  is  an  invention  of 
Podwell’s,  and  we  allow  that  Arrian’s  work  does  contain  this  fort 
of  feries;  but  a  feries  commencing  at  the  Indus,  and  extended  to 
the  Euphrates,  according  generally  in  its  parts,  and  almoft  perfectly 
in  its  total,  with  the  a&ual  furvey  of  thjj  coaft,  as  eftahlilhed  by 
modem  obfervation,  contains  ftich  internal  evidence  of  its  truth, 
that  it  is  impoffible.  to  be  invalidated  by  any  hypothetical  argument 
whatfoever. 

This  ought  to  fuffice ;  but  I  will  now  adduce  the  very  pailagcs 
from  Pliny  cited  by  Dodwell  himfclf,  and  make  them  both  bear 
evidence  againft  their  own  fyftem.  “  Nearchus  fays,  that  the 
“  coaft  of  Karmania  extends  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  miles.” 
And  again:  “  Oneficritus'*4  and  Nearchus  write,  that  from  the  Indus 
“  to  the  Gulph  of  Perfia,  and  thence  from  the  marfhes  of  the  Eu- 
“  phrates  to  Babylon,  are  twenty-five  miles.”  In  another  pillage  : 
“  From  the  commencement  of  Karmania  to  the  river  Sabis,  an  bun- 
“  dred. miles;  from  hence  vineyards  and  arable  lands  to  Andanis, 
“  twenty-five  miles  more,”  With  the  account  of  thefixliftanccs,  cor¬ 
rupted  as  the  text  is  beyond  all  conception,  I  have  no  concern  ;  but 
that  meafures  are  fpecified  in  each  feparate  inftancc  is  apparent,  and 
.  thofe  the  -meafures  of  Nearchus.  In  whatever  manner,  therefore, 

1  Goffilin,  p.  25 ;  who  feads  njoo-for  25.  the  , correfiion  arifej  frequently  from  catcu- 
Plin.lib.vi.x.H-  Dmtwell.Dif.  p.  135.  .lation,  and  not  from  MSS.  1  have  many  cor- 
I  quote  from  the  Franckfort  edition  as  region*  prepared  j  hut  the  objedl  here  Is  to 
Dodwell  does.;  and  though  I  know  attempts  fticw  the  fptUia  of  Ncarchus,  not  to  corrcd. 
have  been  fmcc  made  to  correct  thefe  readings.  See  d'Anville,  pailkn. 

the 
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CX 

the  teftimony  of  Pliny  is  to  be  adduced,  for  the  purpofe  of  invali¬ 
dating  the  journal  of  Nearchus,  that  teftimony  deftroys  itlelf ;  and 
whether  the  pafiage  containing  it  'can  be  interpreted  or  not,  whether 
it  be  depraved  or  correct,  whether  genuine  or  fpurious,  it  matters 
little  ;  for  an  evidence  not  confiftent  is  no  evidence  at  all. 

Dodwell  himfelf  conje&ures,.  that  Pliny  had  feen  the  original 
journal  of  Nearchus,  as  well  as  the  publication  of  Juba,  becaufe,  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  writers  whom  he  confulted,  he  mentions  the 
name  of  Nearchus ;  and  from  hence  it  is  concluded,  that  there  are  no 
meafures  in  the  original,  *or  that  Pliny  found  none  ;  but  it  has  been 
proved  already  that,  in  the  abftraft  of  the  voyage,  Pliny  follows 
Oneficritus and  it  is  now  demon  ftrated  that,  upon  reference  to 
Nearchus  in<  other  inftances,  the  text  of  Pliny  proves  the  exiftence  of 
fhofe  very  diftances  he  denies.  Fait  reafoning,  therefore,  demanded  the 
afleht  of  Dodwell  to  the  folution  of  Ulhe'r  who  fuppofes  thefe 
diftances  to  have  exifted  in  the  original,  and  to  have  been  omitted 
by  Juba ;  and  if’  this  fuppofitibn  will  not  make  Pliny  confiftent, 
why  is  he  to  be  fupported  ?  or  why  is  the  exiftence  of  other  authors. 

.  to  depend  upon  his  fuffrage  ?  1 

In  conftrufting  this  defence  of  Nearchus,  I  am  fupported  by 
Goflelin  ME  and  Sainte  Croix  ;  and  had  I  been  acquainted  with 
thofe  authors  previous  to  my  Own  refearches,  I  fliould  have  thought 
it  fufficient  perhaps  to  have  adopted  their  arguments  without  any 
comment  of  my  own  ;  ,as  it  is,  I  have  been  proud  of  obtaining  their 
concurrence,  and  upon  the  revifal  of  this  argument  have  made  life 
of  their  afliftance  without  referve.  D’Anville  ,s°  lias  thought  it  a 
fufficient  anfwer  to  all  objections  to  introduce  a  part  of  the  narra- 

""  Examin.  Critique,  p.  250,  et  ieq. 

1:0  Sainte  Croix,  Ex.  Cfit.  p.  s;6. 

i  tive 


147  Anno  4388. 

**B  Gco^rsphtedesGrccs,  p.  2-5, 
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tive  Itfelf,  and  prefent  it  to  the  reader  in  the  fame  form  as  the  author 
gives  it ;  „and,  in  fatt,  the  interna!  evidence  of  the  work  fpeaks 
more  forcibly  for  itfelf  than  all  the  arguments  which  can  be  adduced 
in  its  favour.  The  circa  mdantial  detail  of  minute  lads,  the  deli¬ 
neation  of  the  coaft  with  the  fame  features  it  hears  at  prelent,  die 
defeription  of  .manners,  cudoms,  and  habits,  all  charaderitlic  of  the 
natives ;  the  peculiarity  of  the  climate,  feafons,  winds,  and  natural 
productions, .  all  befpeak  a  knowledge  which  could  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  addual  infpedion  only,  and  all  prefent  a  work  which 
Antiphanes,  Euemerus,  Iambulus,  Euthymfmcs  'Sl,  and  all  the  forgers 
of  antiquity  could  not  have  put  together. 

If  it  were  requifite  to  purfue  this  inquiry  farther,  Salmalius  affords 
a  copious  catalogue  of  Pliny’s  errors  in  regard  to  the  whole  coalt ; 
and  whether  thofe  errors  arife  from'  the  authors  he  confulted,  or  his 
manner  of  confultation ;  whether  we  are  to  impute  them  to  liimlelf, 
or  to  the  mutilated  and  corrupt  date  of  the  manulcripts  as  they  came 
into  the  hands  of  his. editors ;  it  is  impoffible  that  a  fingle  paflagc  in 
fuch  a  work  fhould .  be  ..maintained,  in  order  to  depreciate,  nay,  to 
annihilate  a  journal,  in  which  accuracy  is  as  conlpicuous  as  the  in¬ 
accuracy  of  Pliny  is  demondrable.  I  fliall  adduce  one  proof  only, 
and  leave  numerous  others  to  the  contemplation  of  thofe  who  build 
fyftems  upon  his  authority.  “  The  limit between  Karmania  and 
<[  Armozeia  is  a  promontory  ;  hut  fome  place  the  Arbii  between 
“  them,  whofe  whom  coaft  extends  four  hundred  and  two  miles.” 
This  is  his  aflertion  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter ;  in. the  twenty-third. 

Importers  enumerated  by  -DodweU,  Dif.  mint  Arbios,  ccccri  mill.  part',  toto  iittore. 

P-  J39>  &c.  .  In  margins,  ccccx*i. 

1,1  Lib.  vi.  c.  2;.  A  promontorio  Car-  I  know  not  whether  I  render  tr.to  Hum,  pro- 
manis  jungiunur  Armozei ;  quidatu  interpo-  pcrly  ;  buc  it  cannot  depend  on  interfemat . 

he 
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he  fays,  their  coaft  is  two  hundred  miles  long.  But  whatever  its  ex¬ 
tent  may  he,  it  is  more  than  fix  hundred  miles  from  this  promontory, 
Armozon.  Such  is  the  magnitude  of  this  error.  On  the  contrary, 
Nearchus  places  the  Arbii,  or  Arabitte,  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Sommeany ;  and  a  Cape  Arabah  in  the  neighbourhood  ftill  prelerves 
their  name.  He  fays,  their  coaft  is  about  one  hundred  miles  long  ; 
and  fo  we  find  it.  He  mentions  Armozeia  as  a  diftrid  of  Karmania ; 
it  continues  fo  to  this  day.  He  marks  the  low  trad  on  the  coaft 
and  the  mountains  inland ;  fo  do  the  belt  geographers  and  travellers 
at  the  prelent  hour.  Where  there  is  fo  much  information  on  one 
fide,  and  a  total  want  of  it  on  the  other,  it  is  not  difficult  to  form 
a  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  either  party. 


Pietro  della  Valle. 


THE 
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B  O.  O  K  II. 

From  NICiEA  to  the  MOUTH  of  the  INDUS.- 

I.  Geography  of  the  Panje-ab,  or  Country  on  the  fve  Eajlern  Sources 
of  the  Indus  y  Wealth  of  the  People  ;  Population.- — II.  Order  of  the 
fve.  Rivers. — III.  Oxydraca ,  Malli,  Abafani ,  OJfadii. — IV.  Sogdi , 
at  Behker. — V.  Mufcanus ,  Oxycanus ,  Sambits  in  Sewee,  or 
Sihivan. — VI.  Pattala  and  the  Pattalene  ;  Tatta  confdered  both  as 
a  Province  and  the  Pelt  a  of  the  Indus. — VII.  Progrefs  of  Alex¬ 
ander  to  the  We/lward. 

THE  country  denominated  the  Panje-ab*,  from  the  five  ftream-s 
which  water  it,  was,  till  within  thefe  few  years,  lefs  known 
in  Europe  than  almoft  any  other  of  the  provinces  which  compofe 
the  Mogol  empire ;  but  the  tranflation  of  the  Ayeen  Akbari  has  at 


*  Panje-ab ;  Renneil. 
K  2 


length 
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length  removed  the  obfcurity,  and' admitted  us  into  a  knowledge  of 
the  fituation,  divifion,  revenues,  and  population  of  the  provinces, 
the  geography  of  the  country,  and  the  courfe  of  the  rivers,  with  a 
degree  of  precifion  which  reconciles  the  accounts  of  the  heft  ancient 
geographers,  and  correds  the  errors  of  the  moderns.  To  the  en¬ 
couragement  given  by  the  Eaft  India  Company,  and  the  induftry 
and  abilities  of  the  gentlemen  employed  in  its  fervice,  we  owe  this 
excellent  -work,  among  a  numerous  colledion  of  others,  which  are 
tending  faft  to  difpel  the  gloom  that  hung  over  the  mythology  of 
the  Hindoos,  and  the  hiftory  of  their  conquerors.  And  what¬ 
ever  revolutions  may  hereafter  attend  our  own  commerce  or 
empire  in  the  Eaft,  thefe  fources  of  knowledge  opened  to  the 
world  are  an  acqulfition  not  fubjed  to  viciffitude,  but  will  per¬ 
petuate  the  honour  of  all  who  have  been  concerned  in  the  patro¬ 
nage  or  execution  of  them,  as  long  as  the  Englilh  language  fhall  be 
read. 

This  Regifter  of  Hindoftan,  compofed  by  Abu’l  Fazil  the  minifter 
of  Akbar,  commented  as  it  is  by  Major  Rennell,  will  form  the  bafis 
of  the  following  geographical  refearch ;  and  though  it  may  not  be 
perfedly  corred  in  all  its  parts,  its  general  correfpondence  with  the 
daffical  hiftory  of  the  Macedonian  conquefts  is  fuch,  as  to  eftablilh. 
inconteftably  the  fidelity  of  Arrian  and  Strabo  ;  and  allure  us  that 
we  have,  in  their  writings,  the  report  of  perfons  adually  partakers. 
•  in  the  expedition. 

Another  work  has  been-  confuted,  that  of  Tieffenthaler,  a-  Ger¬ 
man,  and  a  miffionary  of  the  Romilh  church,  long  refident  in  Hin- 
doftan,  publilhed  by  Rernouilli  at  Berlin*,  and  commented  by  Anquetil 
du  Perron.  This  miffionary  evidently  poffelled  the  language,  and 
drew  from  the  fource  of  Ayeen  Akbari.  His  work,  contains  much. 

fblid 
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folid  information  *;  but  it  is  fo  ill  put  together  by  the  editor,  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  fo  much  other  matter  not  always  pertinent  to  the 
fubjedt,  that  it  cannot  be  either  read  or  extradted  with  facility. 

From  thefe  and  other  fources  of  information  it  appears,  that  the 
Panje-ab  is  Hill 3  one  of  the  rich  eft  countries  of  Hindoftan  ;  and 
though  both  its  wealth,  population,  and  power  are  doubtlefs  exag¬ 
gerated  by  the  Greeks,  it  is  reafonable  to  allow  that  they  were  all 
fuperior,  at  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  conqueft,  to  any  period  of 
profperity,  fince  the  Tartars  of  different  tribes  have  haraffed  the 
country  with  invafion,  or  reduced  it  by  conqueft..  It  is  not  poflible 
to  affert  that  there  had  been  no  invafion  of  this  fort  previous  to  the 
age  of  Alexander;  for  in  the  account4  of  the  Kathafi  there  is  evi¬ 
dently  an  appearance  of  Tartar3  manners',  as  well  as  a  fufpicion,. 
from  their  name  of  a  relation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kathai 7 ;  there 
are  likewife  inftances  of  Chiefs,  not  Hindoo,'  reigning  over  Hin¬ 
doos  ;  and  the  account  of  feveral  little  independent  republics,  which: 
frequently  occurs,  befpeaks  fomething  that  is  more  charadteriftic 
of  Tartar  than  Hindoo  policy.  Notwithftanding,  however,  thefe 
fhades  of  difference,  the  aggregate  of  the  tribes  appears  perfedtly 
Hindoo,  from  tlie  time  that  Alexander  .paffed  the  Indus,  till  his  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Oritte  on  tl^  ocean.. 

4  The  work  confifts  of  three  volumes.  The1  r  ”Not  only  in  their  fuperior  courage,  but  in.. 
firft  contains  Ticffenthaler ;  the  fecond,  Dif-  their  manner  of  defence,  conftftirgTn  a  triple 
qnifitions  by  Anquetil  du  Perron  ;  and  the  row  of  waggons. 

third  is  a  Tranflarion.of  M.  Rennell’a  Memoir,  6  They  bear  one  {lamp  of  Indian  manners  5. 
iirft  edition..  >.«.  they  burn  their  widows.  Scrub,  p.  699. 

3  Previous  to  the  irruption  of  Nadir  Shah.  7  Kathai  was  a  name  brought  into  Europe' 
From  that  period  the  Mogol  empire  can  hardly  by.  our  early  travellers*,  who  entered  Tartary 
be  faid  to  exift.  on  the  north  of  Alia,  and  always  found  a 

*  Rennell  fuppofes  them  to-  be  the  Iiattry,  Kitai,  Kathai,  See.  See  Carpin.  Rubruquis,. 
or  Kuttriri  tribe.  .  '»  Bexgeronk  Colk&ioiv 


It 
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It  is  confeffed  on  all  hands  that  Hindoo  policy,  both  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious,  favours  population,  agriculture,  and  commerce  ;  and  though 
it  will  b£  faid,  upon  the  authority  of  Arrian  himfelf”,  that  the 
Macedonians  found  no  gold  in  India,  if  it  is  a  fa£t,  it  can  only  be 
alleged  to  prove,  not  the  want  of  wealth,  but  of  the  actual  metal. 
But  the  fa<ft  is  fufpicious  ;  for  the  fable5  of  gold  turned  up  by  ants 
proves  the  exiftence  of  gold  in  the  -country;  and- -the  tribes  weft- 
ward10  of  the  Indus  fubject  to  Perfia,  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Darius,  paid  their  tribute  “  in  gold.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may  in 
refpedl  to  gold,  the  wealth  of  the  people  in  thofe  early  ages  is 
felf-evident,  from  works  ftill  extant  of  the  moft  extraordinary 
magnificence.  Their  temples,  excavations,  and  public  buildings, 
not  to  be  feen  without  aftonilhment  by  foreigners,  and  by  the  na¬ 
tives  attributed  to  the  agency  of  fupematural  "  powers,  all  belpeak  a 
command  both  of  labour  and  riches,  which  can  be  rivalled  only  by 
the  illuftrious  relics  of  the  Egyptians.  ’ 

This  teftimony  of  wealth  and  power  is  in  all  probability  long  an¬ 
terior  to  the  age  of  Alexander,  and  not  in  the  country  vifited  by 
him  ;  but  in  his  age,  at  the  fources  of  the  Indus,  we  obtain  fuch 
authentic  evidence  of  fuperior  riches  and  population,  as  cannot  be 
contemplated  without  aftonilhment.  Greece  itfelf  was  one  of  the 
moft  populous  countries  of  Europe ; .  and  whatever  country  could, 

*  Lib.  v.  p.  zoi.  ■  ’“  The  age  of  Anakim  (as  Mr.  Bryant 

9  Some  modern  naturalifts  have  fnppofed  very  juftly  ftyles  it),  antecedent  to  all- hiftory, 
that  the  white  ant,  the  monfter  of  his  genus,  ffiil  exhibits  its  magnificence  in  every  coun- 
tf  he  met  with  a  vein,  might  turn  up  gold.  But  try  where  it  is  fought  for;  from  the  Pyra¬ 
me  tale  of  the  ancients  mull:  be  a  fable.  One-  mids  of  Egypt  to  the  Druidical  maffes  in  Bri- 

.  licritus  faw  not  the  aft  indeed,  but  his  fkin  ; ,  tain, 
it  was  as  large  as  a  fox’s.  If  we  attribute  their  works  to  natural  power, 

10  Arrian  hardly  allows  the  tribes  weftward  their  numbers  are  incredible  ;  if  to  mechanic 

of  the  Indus  to  be  Indian.  power,  their  knowledge  is  equally  incompre- 

' Herodotus,  lib.  iii.  p.  246  and  249.  henfible. 
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from  its  appearance,  fuggeft  to  Greeks  an  idea  of  fuperior  population, 
muft  exceed  in  this  refpedt  all  ordinary  calculation. 

That  they  did  exaggerate  in  attributing  five  thoufand  cities  as 
large  at  Cos  13,  to  the  territories  overrun  by  the  Macedonians,  is  paft 
doubt ;  yet  that  the  view  of  the  country  itfelf  iuggeffced  this  exag¬ 
geration  is  likewife  manifeft.  But  let  us  confider  the  country  of 
Porus  at  the  time  it  was  invaded  by  Alexander,  and  before  the  en¬ 
largement  of  his  power.  It  confifted  apparently  of  what  the  Ayeen 
Akbari  calls  the  Doo-ab  14  of  Jenhat,  or  the  traft  between  the  two 
rivers  Hydafpes  and  Akefines,  not  more  than  forty  15  miles  wide  at 
a  medium,  and  from  an  hundred  to  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long. 
Out  of  fuch  a  territory  as  this,  without 16  allies,  Porus  raifed  an  army, 
confifting  of  four  thoufand  horfe,  three  hundred  chariots,  and  thirty 
thoufand  foot,  under  his  own  command,  befides  an  advanced  party 
under  his  fon,  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  chariots,  with  two  thou¬ 
fand  horfe,  making  at  the  loweft,  with  due  allowance  for  thofe  em¬ 
ployed  about  the  chariots  and  elephants,  forty  thoufand  17  men.  And 
if  we  now  compare  this  force  with  the  country  which  was  to  raife, 
fupport,  and  maintain  it,  what  judgment  ought  we  to  form  of  the 
population  of  India  ?  Porus,  however,  was  only  the  head  of  one 
out  of  many-  tribes  in  this  country  of  the  Panje-ab ;  Abiflares,  a 
powerful  Chief,  lay  on  the  north ;  the  Glaufas,  on  the  eaft  ;  a 
fecond  Porus,  on  the  Hydraotes  or  Ravee ;  and  the  Kathari  lower 
to  the  fouth,  between  that  river  and  the  Hyphafis :  adjacent  to  thefe, 

*s  See  fupra  ;  and  the  extraordinary  reading  16  Embifares  ;  the  AbifTares  of  Arrian  waa 
in  Pliny.  Cominus  for  Co  minus,  to  join  him,  but  failed.  Diodor.  ' lib.  xvii. 

x+  Doo-ab,  two  rivers  or  waters,  p.  229. 

,s  Strabo  fays  it  contained  three  hundred  17  Diodorus  fays  fifty  thoufand.  Ibid.  . 
cities!  Lib.  xv.  698. 


Sopithes ; 
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Sopithes,;  with  the  Malli  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Hydraotes ; 
and  the  Oxydracse,  at  the  angle  between  the  Akefines  and  the  Indus ; 
befides  the  Abaftani  and  Ofladii,  for  whom  we  can  hardly  find  a 
fcitei 

Small  as  the  territory  of  thefe  federal  tribes  mu  ft  have  been,  the 
numbers  recorded  of  thofe  who  fubmitted,  who  were  flain  or  fub- 
dued,  excites  our  incredulity  at  every  ftep  ;  and  little  remains  but, 
after  due  allowance  for  exaggeration,  to  admit  a  population  of  the 
greateft  magnitude  poffible.  ■ 

Numbers  to  this  extent,  furpaffing  thofe  of  Greece,  and  equalling 
thofe  of  China  1S,  depended,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  not  upon  that 
abominable  practice  of  expofing  children,  legalifed  15  in  both  thofe 
countries ;  for  this  is  a  fyftem  that  feems  never  to  have  entered  into, 
the  conception  of  Indian  legiflators,  civil  or  religious.  Exigence, 
however  lightly  prized  by  Indian  principles M,  appears  to  have  mul¬ 
tiplied  fafter  by  the  mildnefs  of  government,  fecurity  from  oppreffion, 
and  the  encouragement  of  maxims  political  and  moral,  than  by  any 
of  thofe  infringements  on  the  law  of  nature  ;  and  though  perhaps 

18  The  population  of  China  calculated  at  moved  the  obftades  to  marriage,  by  holding 

two  hundred  and  forty  millions  by  P.  Mailla,  out  an  immunity  from  the  burden  of  a  family, 
and  that  of  Japan  by  Ksmpfer  and  Thornberg,  and  to  have  traded  to  the  affefiions  of  nature 
may  make  us  indulgent  to  the  extravagance  of  for  rearing  one.  This  policy  appears  to  have 
the  Greeks,  if  the  cities  and  towns  of  China  anfwered  in  thefe  two  inftances.  But  popula- 
ftand  as  thick  throughout  the  empire,  as  on  tion  is  not  to  be  purchafed  by  outraging  nature,  . 
the  canals  navigated  by  the  Engliih,  from  the  however  anxious  all  legiflators  may  be -to  pro- 
Yellow  River  to  Pekin,  it  does  notappear  how  moteit.. — I  alk  pardon, — not  all.  For  the  le- 
there  can  be  fpace  for  agriculture  to  feed  them,  giflature  of  France  has  difeovered  that  popu- 
See  iEneas  Andevfon.  See  alfo  the  accounts  lation  may  be  too  great,  and  has  in  confe- 
of  the  Jefuits  inDuHalde.  Lettres  Edifiantes,  quence  taken  effeflual  meafures  to  diminilh 
&c.  &c.  it.  ,  The  difeovery  is  imputed  to  Mirabeau. 

19  In  Greece  a  parent  was  allowed  to  expofe  90  It  is  an  Hindoo  fentiment,  that  reft  is 
every  child;  in  China  every  female,  and  every  better  than  aition, '  fleep  better  than  reft,  and 
third  male.  The  legiflators  leem  to  have  re-  death  belt  of  all, 

too 
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too  much  is  always  imputed  to  the  purity  of  remote  ages,  and.  we: 
value  too  highly  fyftems,  the  defects  of  which,  we  can  no  longer  dif- 
cover,  it  will  not  be  thought  unreafonable  to  attribute  great  effe&s  to 
Indian  policy  and  manners,  and  ftill  greater  to  the  fecurity  of  life  and 
property;  in  ancient  times  at  leaft,  thefe  were  as  complete  in  practice 
as  the  theory  appears  in  the  Gentoo  code,  or  the  inffitutes”  of  Ale- 
bar.  To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  a  tribe  of  military  forms  one 
part  of  the  Hindoo  fyftem ;  and  that  war  implies  oppreflion.  Againft 
this,  however,  the  fame  code  provides  a  remedy.  The  produce  of 
the  field,  the  work  of  the  artifan,  the  city  without  walls,  and  the 
defeneelefs  village,  are  declared  facred  and  inviolable”.  Thofe  only 
who  ufed  the  fword  were  to  perifh  by  the  fword.  I  find  in  Bernier 
one  inftance  of  this  Hindoo  law  reduced  into  practice  by  the  Maho¬ 
metan  family  ftill  reigning  ;  which  occurred,  when  Aurungzebe  was 
contending  with  his  brothers  for  the  empire.  If  I  could  have  found 
in  ancient  hiftory  that  the  practice  and  the  theory  were  in  unifon,  I 
fhould  have  thought  it  a  fufficknt  ground  to  account  for  the  wealth 
and  population  of  the  richeft  nation  upon  earth.  To  prevent  war  is 
impofiiblc  ;  but  to  ftrip  'it  of  its  terrors  by  adopting  fomething  fimi- 
lar  to  this,  as  a  law  of  nations  is  a  fubjedl  for  the  contemplation 
of  the  legiflator,  of  the  philofopher,  and  of  every  individual,  moral 
or  religious. 

*•  The  mode  of  letting  the  lands  and  fix-  We  no  longer  eat-  oar  conquered  enemies,, 
ing  the  tribute  is  one  of  the  moil  curious  ordi-  Hke-tbe.Ncw  Zealanders  or  native  Americans  ; 
nances  in  the  Ayeen  Akbari.  we  do  not  murder  them,  like  the  Laced®. 

“  See  alfo  Arrian.  Ind.  p.  325.  monians  ;  or  reduce  them  to  flavery,  like  the 

*»  This  was  a  favourite  idea  of  Dr.  Frank-  Romans.  Increafing  knowledge,  mutual  fears 
lin’s,  who  obtained  fome  articles  of  a  fimilar  and  conveniencies,  morality  and  religion,  have 
.  tendency  to  be  introduced  into  a  treaty  between  contributed  to  abolilh  thefe  praflices.  What 
America  and  Pruffia.  Unfortunately  for  the  great  refinement  of  fpeculation is  therein  car- 
theory,  they  are  two^fctions  leaft  likely  of  all  'rying  this  fvftent  ftill  farther  ?  , 

others  to  try  the  effeft  practically. 

i,  I  have 
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I  have  entered  upon  this  difcuflionin  order  to  vindicate  the  elalfi- 
cal  hiftorjans  from  the  charge  of  falfehood,  by  accounting  in  fome 
meafure  for  the  numerous  tribes  with  which  this  country  fwarmed. 
Another  caufe  of  this  may  be  founrl'dn  the  nature  of  the  country 
itfelf ;  for  the  five  ftreams  which  water  it  are  navigable,  during 
the  fummer  feafon  at  leaf!:,  a  thoufand  miles”"  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus ;  and  the  Chelum  or  Hydafpes  is  faid  to  extend 
this  navigation  two  hundred  miles  higher  into  Cafhmeer,  from 
which  province  there  is  a  communication  with  Thibet,  Boudtan, 
and  Tartary. 

The  weftern  fources  connect  with  Candahar  and  Cabul;  but  as 
thefe  are  not  our  concern  at  prefent,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  notice  that 
Lahore  on  the  Ravee,  the  principal  city  of  the  Panje-ab,  is  the 
centre”  of  an  immenfe  commerce  between  that  country  and  Dehli; 
and  that  one  of  the  more  caftern  branches  either  did  communicate”, 
or  was  intended  to  communicate,  by  means  of  a  canal,  with  one  of 
the  fources  of  the  Ganges,  and  muft  have  formed  an  inland  navi¬ 
gation  not  exceeded  perhaps  by  thole  of  China.  Thefe  circum- 
ftances  art  fufficient  to  prove  the  commercial  fpirit  of  the' country; 
and,  in  confonance  with  this,  Abu’l  Fazil  informs  us,  that  forty” 
thoufand  veffels  were  employed  on  the  -Indus,  which,  even  in  the 
decline  of  commerce,  are  faid  by  Captain  Hamilton  to  be  two 
hundred  tons  burden,  and  the  moll  convenient  he  had  feen  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  paflenger  and  the  mejehant^ 

14  Ten  'degrees,  by  the  opening  of  the  two  hunted  above  tho  mountains, 
tompaffes,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  11  Previous  to  Nadir  Shaft, 
the  fouthern  mountains- of  Cafhmeer.  .  Rennell. ' 

Sell  makes  it,  by  the  river,  eight  hundred  17  'Tavernier,  Thevenot,  Goez,  Bernier, 
miles  to  Moultan.  By  the  fame  ellimate,  we,  Tieffenthaler,  RcnncJL  &c.  &e.' all  unite"  in 
might  reckon  four  hundred  to  Calhmeer,  and  teftifying  the  magnitude  of  this  commerce. 


If 
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If  fuch  has  been  the  ftate  ef  commerce  M  under  the  empire  of  the. 
Mahometans,  it  -is  but  reafonable  to  affame  a  much  more  flpurifhing 
appearance  of  it' in  the  early  ages,  while  the  Hindoo  policy  was  in. 
full  vigour,  uninterrupted  by  foreign  intruders,  and  unremitting  in 
its  encouragement  and  protection  of  the  people.  The  population  is 
one  proof  of  this,  and  the  fleet  collected  by  Alexander  is  another. 
The  wealth ’s  he  accumulated  from  his  conqueft  is  no  where  fpeci- 
fied  ;  but  Maghmoud  30  the  Ghaznavide  tyrant,  the  earlieft  Maho¬ 
metan  invader  of  whom  we  have  an  hiftorical  account,  is  repre- 
fented  as  enriched  with  fuch  an  enormity  31  of  plunder  as  to  make 
the  ravages  of  Timour  and  Nadir  Shah  appear  moderate. 

The  revenue  of  all  thefe  provinces  or  foobahs,  as  fetded  by 
Akbar,  is  exhibited  in  the  Ayeeiv  Akbari but.  large  as  they  are, 
both  eflentially  and  relatively,  they  appear  reafonable  in  comparifon 
of  the  ancient  accounts,  whether  Greek  or  Hindoo  ;  and  thefe  ac¬ 
counts,  though  exaggerated,  have  doubtlefs  fome  foundation  in  fa£t. 
All  thefe  provinces  were  overrun  by  the  Macedonians,  except  Cafll- 

11  This'foobah  isvery  populous,  highlycul-  ever.  43  fupported  by  no  hiftoiiaa  of  itedit,  ia 
tivated.,  and  exceedingly  healthy.  Ayeen  Abb.  utterly  dubious,  , 

peja.  vol.  ii.  The  revenue  is  5^^423  The  (cite  of  Ghazna  lias  bden  dstef- 

dams,-- which;'  at  forty -dam,  to  the  rupee,  is  mined  only  within  thefe  "few- .yens,  fcy 
equal  to  1,748,307).  fterlir.g,  from  a  country  Forfler.  See  Rennell’s  Mem.  p.  114,  And 
about  three  hundred  and  forty  miles  long,  and  from  its  proxtmvy.tqPnr1ppatnifusv*he.jnoun- 
one  hundred  attd  fixty  in  breadth.---  -  .  UWft.-pf  Canfebtf, '  ,trij>.<zmy-jirobMy  con- 

”  There  is  a  p adage  in  Qt_Ctwtius  and  fi%d  o/-_4gh^aSs»,,the  fame  ’tribe  that  put  an 
Athenatus  which  deferibes  three  hundred  beads  eadJtSfhe  Dynafty  of  the.Sefis  in  Perlia.  fo 
in  the  train  of  Alexander  laden  with  treafure,  late  as  one  thnufand  feven  hundred  and  twenty, 
in  which  it  appears  as  if  the  conqueror  had  The  commander  of  that  inyafiori  wrote  his 
carried  with  himthe  plunder  of  Ferfiaoutof  name  alfo  Maghmoud. like. the.. Gha?,nayid«t? 
mereoftematkm,  But  if  this  affertion  has  any  it  is  probably  the  provinpial,  dialed).  Tor  M(?.y 
foundation,  it  ought  to  be  the  conveyance  of  hammed.  -tw  ■(# 

the  1-ndiaiWrfesfures ; -a  jircumftancefsimlar  to  31  Maurice,  ..  tv 

the  accounts' of  Nadir  Shah.  --Thrsfad),  how-  .  ’  ,u»i  : 

L  2  ■  ■  ,t  ':#&ccr. 
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meer  the  paradife  of  the  Hindoos,  confining  of  a  large  valley  in 
the  northern  mountains.  But-  Lahore,  Moultan,  and  Tatta  ”, 
which  form  the  modern  foobahs,  are  the  fcene  of  thofe  tranfadtions 
we  are  now  to  enter  upon.  That  we  may  difplay  thefe  in  their 
proper  light,  and  be  enabled  to  follow  the  operations  of  the  fleet,  it 
is  neceffary  firft  to  fhew  the  feries  of  the  rivers  which  Mr.  d’Anville 
has  miilaken  ",  and  which  muft  be  reduced  to  order  before  a  clear 
view  of  the  expedition  can  be  obtained.  In  the  performance  of  this 
fervice,  I  follow  the  authority  cf  Mr.  Rennell,  not  merely  by  re¬ 
telling  his  Memoir,  or  commenting  on  his  Map,  but  by  fhewing  that 
our  ancient  authorities  are  confiftent  with  truth. 

PANJE-AB,  or  PANJ-AS. 

II.  The  five  rivers  of  the  Panje-ab,  which  fall  into  the  Indus,  are  in 
their  order  commencing  from  the  weft,  the  Hydafpes,  the  Akefines,  the 
Hydraotes,  the  Hyphafis,  and  the  Saranges.  Bcfides  thefe,  Arrian, 
from  Megafthenes,  brings  the  Sinarus  into  the  Hydafpes,  the  Too- 
tapus  into  the  Akefines,  and  the  Neudrus 35  into  the  Saranges ;  hut 
of  thefe  two  laft  he  profeffes  to  fpeak  with  diffidence,  as  they  were 
not  feen  by  the  Macedonians ;  and  the  Sinarus  and  Tootapus  are 

11  Abiffares  is  fuppofed  by  M.  Rennell  to  Biology  of  IJfxr,  I  am  fatisfied  hu  relidence 
be  die  Chief  of  a  tribe  in  the  northern  part  of  would  be  difcoverable- 

'the  BotS-ab  of  Jenhat.  called  Kakares.  But  53  Tatta  was  united  with  Moultan  by 
there  is  nothing  very  repugnant  in  fuppoling  Akbar. 

him  Chief  of  Cafhmeer.  He  fent  prefents  to  s*  There  is  no  real  authority  but  Rennell’s 
Alexander,  but  never  came  in  perfoa.  And  Perfian  map,  the  Ayeea  Akbari,  and  Cheref- 
if  he  dwelt  beyond  the-  mountains,  <jhat  may  eddin.  Frafer,  Banway,  and  Jones’s  Nadir 
be  a  rfcafon  why  the  conqueror  did  not  invade  Shah  will  afford  little  afilftance  to  an  inquirer, 
his  country.  Hanway  as  total  error. 

The  whole  of  this  is  mere  conje&are  I  al.  15  It  is  not  quite  evident  whether  into  the 
Sow  j  but  as  the  initial  Ab  intimates  his  terri-  Saranges  or  Akefines. 

Jury  to.be  on  a  river,  fey  fearching  for  the  ety. 
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mentioned  no  more.  Of  thefe  five  ftreams  the  Akefmes  is  the  principal, 
being  joined  by  the  Hydafpes  on  the  weft,  and  by  the  Hydraotes 
from  the  eaft,  receiving  alfo  (as  Arrian  afierts)  both  the  Hyphafis, 
Saranges,  and  Neudrus,  from  the  eaft,  before  it  falls  into  the  Indus. 
Ptolemy  caufes  no  fmall  confufion,  both  to  his  commentators,  and 
to  Mercator  who  has  framed  his  maps,  by  giving  the  preference  to 
the  Hydafpes,  and  making  the  pame  of  that  river  prevail  over  the 
others.  But  Arrian  maintains  the  honour  of  the  Akefmes,  aflerting 
exprefsly,  that  all  the  others  lofe  their  name  on  uniting  with  him ; 
and  that  he  preferves  this  pre-eminence  till  he  joins  the  Indus.  This 
is  the  more  probable,  becaufethe  modern  Chen-ab,  his  reprefentative, 
claims  the  fame  privilege  ”  to  the  prefent  day. 

But  if  Ptolemy  is  miftaken  in  one  particular,  he  is  in  harmony 
with  Arrian  and  Strabo  in  giving  the  fame  feries  or  fucceffion ;  and 
Pliny,  who  drops  the  mention  of  fome  intermediate  ftreams,  has 
nothing  contradi&ory  to  their  order.  In  this  refped,  therefore, 
ancient  geography  is  uniform ;  and  if  the  moderns  dilTent,  either 
from  one  another  or  from  confiftency,  we  mull  impute  their  miftake 
to  that  abundance  of  appellations  which  all  thefe  rivers  feverally 
obtain,  either*in  difereat  parts  of  their  eourfe,  or  from  being  men¬ 
tioned  by  various  names  in.  various  languages,  Mogol,  Tartar,  Per- 
Can,  or- Hindoo. 

The  Hydafpes  is  the  firft  »  order,  correfponding  with  the  modern 
Chelum,  and  flowing  between  the  Indus  on  the  weft,  and  the  Akefines 
on  the  eaft.  The  variety  of  names  cannot  be  better  exemplified  thatr 
in  this  in  fiance.  Ptolemy  will  ferve  however,  not  lefs^pon  this 
occafioti  than  on  all  the  others,  as  the  point  of  connection  between. 

^  xiaflfentWer.  .  Ayeen  Akbari. 

the 
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•the  Macedonian  orthography  and  the  Shanfkreet,  difperfing  light  oh 
both  fidea,  and  fhining  himfelf  like  a  luminary  in  the  centre. 

—  Arrian,  Strabo,  Pliny,  &c.  &c. 

—  Ptolemy. 

—  Shanfkreet,  according  to  the  Ayeen  Akbari. 

—  Shanfkreet,  Tieffenthaler, 

—  below  the  mountains  of  Cafhmeer,  Tieffenthaler. 
—  Perfian  or  Mogol,  Cheref-eddin. 

^  Forfter,  &c. 

—  between  Aurangabad  and  Rotas,  Tieffenthaler. 
r  from  an  ifland  fo  named  in  one  part- 'of  its 
t  courfe,1  Tieffenthaler. 

Hindoftan',  Ayeen  Akbari.  ’ 

Such  is  the  catateg$e>  confffting  of  twelve,17  names  for  a  fingle 
■{Irdam,  and  -fuffieient  to  aedounts  for  any  error  in  confequencc  of 
their  variety ;  but  Zeloom,  -Zakin,  ^Jalai^  Djala^  Ghelum^  are,  the 
fame  found  confufed  by,  the  Perfian  Dj.  Dindana  is  a  name  in  one 
part  of  its  courfe,  and  Jamad  in  another.  •  Behut  is  the  appellation' 


Hydafpes, 

Bidafpes, 

Beduffa,  * 

Vetaila, 

Dindana, 

Chelum, 

Zalam, 

Jalam, 

Djalam, 

Zeloom, 

Jamad, 

Behut, 
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nfed  by  the  Mogols evidently  connected 38  with  the  Bedufta  or 
Vetufta  of  the  Shanikreet,  the  Bidafpes  or  Hydafpes  of  the  Greeks* 
all  dependent  on  the  relation  between  the  vowels  A  and  -  U  in 
Oriental  .orthography,  or  on  the  connection  of  the  confonants 

B  and  V  with  the  afplrate.  . 

This  ftream  is  made  the  Indus  of  Arrian  by  d’Anville  59,  and  vi¬ 
tiates  his  whole  feries  in  confequence.  But  it  is  too  clearly  defined 
by  the  Ayeen  Akbari  to  admit  of  any  future  error.  According  to 
that  regifter  it  rifes  in  Cafhmeer,  and  is  navigable  by  velTels  of  two 
hundred  tons  quite  up  to  Syrin-nagar,  the  capital  of  that  province. 
Where  Arrian  would  bring  his  Sinarus  into  this  ftream,  whether 
from  the  eaft  or  weft,  whether  within  the  limits  40  of  Calhmeer,  or 
below  the  mountains,  is  undifcoverable ;  but  his. authority  is  from 
Megafthenes,  and  not  from  the  Macedonians.  Neither  -knew  any 
thing  of  Caftimeer ;  and  yet  in  Sinarus  I  think  that  I  trace  fome  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Syrin-nagar4’  river,  as  it  is  called,  within  the  limits  of  that 
province.  However  this  may  be,  the  river,  after  palling -the  moun¬ 
tains  and  defending  to  the  Pergunnah  of  Shoor,  joins  the  Akefjhes 
or  Chen-ab,  and  twenty  cofe  41  lower  receives  the  Ravee,  or  Hv- 
:  ‘  .  dcaates. 


3"  All  founds  received  by  the  ear,  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  writing,  differ.  What  is  more  ap¬ 
parently  different  than 'th'e  jfh^tich  Taitftnd 
the  Engliih  Otalieite  ?  Cortipare  ihefm,  ‘and  the 
refemblanceis  clear.  Ta-ee-tee,  o-Ta-hee-tee. 

39  And  carried  into  the  Attock,' which  is 
the  real  Indus,  without  joining  the  Akefines. 
See  his  Map,  Afie,  i.  Partie.  et  Antiq.  Geo¬ 
graph. 

40  It  ihould  rather  feem  below  the  moun¬ 
tains;  for  he  fays  in  Oxydmtu,  Outche.  But 
there  is  no  riycr  there  but  fuch  as  we  are  ac- ' 
quainted  with. 


general 
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draotes,  at  Zufferabad ;  when  the  three  ftreams  united,  after  a  far¬ 
ther  courfe  of  fixty  cofe,  form  a  jun&icm  with  the  Indus  at  Outche, 
the  Oxydracse  of  the  Macedonians.  This  is  the  account  of  the 
Ayeen  Akbari,  differing  indeed  from  Arrian,  as  will  appear  when 
we  come  to  mention  the  Akefines.  From  the  fame  authority  we 
learn,  that  the  Doo-ab,  or  trad  between  the  Indus  and  Hy- 
dafpes,  is  ftyled  Sind-fagur  by  the  Mogols  ;  and  its  breadth  is  efti- 
<  mated  at  fixty  cofe,  or  an  hundred  and  fourteen  miles.  The 
medium  of  this  breadth  is,  as  far  as  I  can  difcover,  taken  at  the 
point  where  the  road  erodes  the  Doo-ab,  and  as  fuch,  is  to  be  efti- 
mated  in  the  accounts  that  follow.  The  whole  breadth .  of  the  Pan- 
je-ab,  including  all  the  Doo-abs  from  the  Indus  to  the  Satludj,  is 
■given  at  an  hundred  and' eighty  cofe,  or  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty*1  miles;  the  fpecific  meafures  make  the  cofe  an  hundred  and 
■eighty-five. 

Cheref-eddin’s  account  does  not ..  differ  **  much  from  the  Ayeen 
Akbari ;  fpr  he  mentions,  that  the  Chelum  rifes  from  the  fountain 
Vir,  or  Syrin-nagar,  and  after  palling  the  mountains,  takes  the  name 
of  Dindana*'  and  Jamad.  It  then  paffes  into  the  Genave,  and 
.  above  Mouhan  both  join  the  Ravee,  which  paffes  a  fccond  Moultan. 

.  .  .But  the  coft  varies  in  India,  as  the  mile  or  and  the  term  «crra>«..  I  doabt,  however, 
league  in  Europe.  The  royal  cofe  is  the  whether  it  is  Hindoo.  See  a  curious  treatife 
{horteft,  and  the  ftandard  for  military  men-  on  Indian  meafures.  Lettres  Edif.  tom.  xv. 
furation.  Tieffenthajer  reckons  thirty-two  173,  et  feqq.  If  I  could  find  any  Shanflcreet 
cofe  to  a  degree ;  and  Kennel!,  p.  5,  values  a  account  of  a  mcafure  equivalent  to  Arrian’s 
cofe  at  one  anile  and  nine-tenths,  i.  <.  one  ftadium,  I  ftiould  conclude  he  had  ufed  the 
hundred  cofe  b  equal  to  pne  ^hundred  and  ftadium,  as  Tieffenthaler  adopts  the  mile, 
ninety  miles.  Tieffenthaler,  who  wrote  in  41  Ayeen  Akbari.  Tieffenthaler. 

Latin,  ftyled  thefe  milliaria.  The  cofe  is  pro-  44  Only  in  refpeft  to  the  Biah. 
bablv  a  very  ancient  meafure,  and,  according  45  That  the  Dindana  and  Chelum  are  the 
to  Strabo,  marked  as  the  miles  were  on  the  fame  appears,  vol,  iii.  p.  156.  Cheref-eddin. 
Roman  road*.  See  d’Anville  Mef.  Itiner. 


The 
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The  united  ftream  is  afterwards  joined  by- the  Biah,  and  die  whole 
body  falls  into  the  Indus  at  Outche..  Trie  mention  of  two„Moultans 
accords  with  our  knowledge  of  die  ancient  Malli  and  modern  Moul¬ 
ton  5  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Cheref-eddin  46  fhould  agree  with 
Arrian  in  making  the  Hyphafis  or  Biah  join  the  Chen-ab  before  that 
river  io  i  A  uu  , 


The  fecond  river  is  the 


Akefines  of 
Chen-ab-, 

Jen-aub,  -  . 

Cben-aub, 

Gen-ave, 

Tchen-av, 

Tchan-dar-Bargar, 

Chun-der-Bahka, 

San-da-Bala, 

Shan-trou, 


—  Arrian,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Q^Curtius,  &c. 

—  Hindoftan,  Ayeen  Akbari. 

1  Perfian,  Rennell. 


—  Cheref-eddin. 

—  d’Anville. 

— ■  Shanfkrcct,  TiefFenthaler. 

—  Shanfkreet,  Ayeen  Akbari. 

—  Ptolemy. 

—  Bernier,  d’Anville. 


The  mere  infpeftion  of  thefe  ten  names  will  Blew  the  relation  of 
them  feverally,  as  connected  by  the  fyllable  Tchen,  except  the 
Akefines ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  but  that  it  is  an  error  of  the 
ear,  or  owing  to  a  defire  of  mollifying  a,  barbarous  found,  that  the 
Greeks  wrote  Ake-fin-es  for  A-chen-ifes,  or  47  A-cefm-es  for 
Ab-tchen-es.  I  find  a  tribe  on  this  river,  mentioned  by  Juftin 4S, 
ftyled  Hia-cen-fanas,  in  which  the  prevailing  fyllable  is  preferved  ; 

+*  See  Cheref-eddin.  vol.  iii.  p.  161 .  guage,  is  as  near  as  they  could  approach  to  the 

«  Kefin  for  Ctchen  or  Djen,  confidering  found, 
that  ..the  Greeks  have  no  Ch  iri  their  Ian-  . 4*  Lib.  xii,  c.  9. 

M  and 
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and  the  initial  letter,  coming  to  us  through  the  medium  of  the  Per- 
fian  DjV.caufes  all  the  variety  exhibited  in  Djen,  Djan,  Tfchan  4% 
Tfchen,  Chan,  Chen,  Chin,  Jen,  Gen,  Tchun  3°,  Chun,  Shan,  San. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  Ptolemy  that  he  preferves  this  found;  and 
whether  we  take  his  San-dab-ala  from  San-ab,  or  Chan-ab,  or  the 
whole  Sanda-bala  from  Chanda-bahka,  the  correfpondence  with  the 
Shanfkreet  is  equally  vifible.  The  Ayeen  Akbari SI  afferts,  that 
Chunder  and  Bahka  are  two  ftreams  which  iffue  from  the  fame 
mountain  in  the  range  called  Cutwar  or  Kifhtewar,  which  unite 
their  waters  and  their  names,  and  in  the  latter  of  thefe,  I  conclude, 
we  are  to  look  for  the  Tootapus  s*  of  Arrian,  which,  from  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Megafthenes,  he  brings  into  the  Ake fines  at  an  early  part 
of  his  courfe. 

The  Akefines  is  confeffed,  both  by  ancients  and  moderns,  to  be 
the  principal  of  the  Panje-ab  ftreams,  and  his  reception  of  the  Hy- 
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dafpes  or  Cheluni  from  the  weft,  with  the  Hydraotes  or  Raves 
from  the  eaft,  is  confirmed  by  all.  Whether  he  receives  the  Biah 
and  Satiudj  alfo,  or  whether  they  join  the  Indus  without  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  Akefines,  is  ftiil  a  geographical  problem.  Arrian  ” 
every  where  aflerts,  that  the  Hyphafis,  Saranges,  and  Neudrus,  that 
is,  the  Biah,  Satiudj,  and  Caul,  join  the  Akefines,  either  by 
themfelves  or  by  the  intervention  of  the  Hydraotes.  But 
the  Ayeen  Akbari  brings  them  independently 5+  into  the  Indus, 
confiderably  below  Moultan ;  and  this  is  the  authority  of 
M.  Rennell55.  Tieffenthaler,  if  I  underftand  him  right,  is  not 
confiftent  with  himfelf ;  for  in  one  place 56  he  agrees  with 
Rennell  and  the  Ayeen  Akbari,  in  another  he  makes  the  Biah 
and  the  Satiudj  join  the  Pvavee.  M.  Rennell  is  juftified  in 
preferring  the  authority  of  the  Ayeen  Akbari  to  Arrian,  as 

Arrian  confefies  himfelf  that,  beyond  the  Hyphafis  or  Biah,  he 

has  no  pofitive  57  evidence  to  rely  on,  and  he  does  not  follow 
his  Macedonian  guides,  but  Megafthenes 5S.  Mr.  de  la  Rochette 
has  adhered  to  d’Anville  in  this  particular,  and,  in  the  difpo- 
lition  of  Ayjodin  with  the  parts  adjacent,  accords  better  with 
Cheref-eddin’s  march  of  Timour,  than  any  other  arrangement  I 
have  Teen.  It  is  extraordinary  that  d’Anville,  who  is  more  likely  to 
err  on  the  fide  of  etymology  than  by  a  negleft  of  it,  fhould  not 

53  PP.  236.  240.  249.  252.  Lib.  vi.  38  Megafthenes  was  fent  into  India  by  Se- 

p.  238.  et  feq.  Ieucus,  and  reached  the  conrc  of  Sandracosa. 

34  Rather  by  implication  than  direftly.  See  I  am  milled  by  etymology,  or  I  difeover  the 
vol.  ii.  p.  r36.  name  of  achy,  and  a  prince  denominated  from 

ss  Probably  with  the  addition  of  his  Per fian  that  city,  in  Sandracota.  It  appears  to  me  to 
-MS.  Map.  be  only  Santrou-  Cotta,  the  town  or  city  on  the 

56  Vol.i.  p.  11S,  compared  with  p.  113.  Shantrou, 

33  P.  3.6. 

have 
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have  obferved  that  Shan-trou  59  reded  upon  the  fame  root  as  Shan- 
ab,  his  own  Tchen-av  5  but  I  have  mentioned  this  error  too  often. 

The  prerogative  of  this  river,  in  preferving  its  name  till  it  joins 
the  Indus,  has  been  already  noticed  ;  and  Arrian  adds,  that  it  is  the 
only  ftreatn  of  the  Pauje-ab  not  fordable  at  any  feafon  of  the  year, 
which  all  the  others  are,  after  the  reflation  of  the  rains.  The  pro¬ 
vince,  or  doo-ab,  between  the  Hydafpes  or  Chelum  and  this  feream, 
is  called  Jenhut ",  and  its  breadth  is  eftimated  only  at  twenty  cofe, 
or  about  fix-and-thirty  miles ;  although  we  are  here  to  look  for  the 
kingdom  of  Porus,  and  a  population  which  could  produce  an  army 
of  forty  thoufand  men.  Extravagant  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Ayeen  Akbari ;  for  in  an  age  when  we  have  fuppofed 
the  population  to  be  diminifhed,  Abu’l  Fazil  aflerts,  that  the  quota 
of  troops  for  Jenhut  is  three  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirty 
horfe,  forty-four  thoufand  two  hundred  foot,  with  a  revenue  of 
203,164!.  fterling. 


The  third  river  is 
The  Hydraotes  of 
Hyarotes, 
Iyrawutti*', 
Ivaratti  6‘, 
Rhuadis, 

Adris,  Adaris, 
Ravi,  Ravee, 


Arrian. 

Strabo,  Curtius. 
Shanlkreet,  Ayeen  Akbari. 
Shanfkreet,  Ticffen thaler. 
Ptolemy. 

Commentators  of  Ptolemy. 
Perfian,  or  Hindoftan. 


55  I  have  not  met  with  the  name  Shantrou 
except  in  Bernier  and  d’Anville  ;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  of  su  being  a  native  corruption  from 
Cliander-ab,  Chandcr-av,  Shandrav,  Shan- 

1,0  Ajeen  Akbari,  p.  13a.  Thefe  names 


are  all  Mogol  diftindlions,  affigned  by  Akbar. 

61  The  tranfpofition  of  the  fyllables  in  pro¬ 
per  names,  fo  often  appealed  to  in  this  work, 
cannot  be  better  exemplified  than  in  thefe  two 
words,-  both  being  profeffedly  from  the 
Shanlkreet, 


From 
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From  this  catalogue  it  is  apparent  that  the  termination  Ravatti, 
Rawatti,  or  Rawutti,  furnifhes  the  Rhuadisrof  Ptolemy,,  and  the 
Ravee  of  the  moderns,  as  Iyrawutti  is  the  Hyarotes  of  Strabo,  and 
tiie  Hydraotes  of  Arrian.  It  is  better  known  at  prefent  as  the  river 
of  Lahore,  which  renders  the  error  of  d’Anville  more  extraordinary, 
in  placing  Lahore  6'“  on  the  Akefmes,  a  city  of  almoft  equal  celebrity 
with  Rchli  ill  elf.  The  roads  from  Cabul,  Candahar,  Attock,  and 
Moults's,  all  unite  at  Lahore,  as  a  centre  between  each  of  them, 
refpectively  and  the  capital :  and  the  celebrated  avenue  extending 
upwards  of  three  hundred  miles  from  this .  city  to  Dehli,  which 
exifts  perhaps  no  longer  except  in  the  page  of  hiftory,  befpeaks  not 
merely  a  communication,  but  the  importance  of  the  intercoujrfe,  and 
the  numbers,  as  much  as  the  luxury,  of  thofe  who  travelled  by  this 
route.  The  communication  on  the  weft  from  Nicsea  to  this  city, 
explored  by  Alexander,  is  probably  (till  open.  For  though  the  road 
from  Attock  pa  lies  a  at  prefent  through  Rotas  in  a  more  northerly  line, 
as  I  {hall  hereafter  fhew  the  relation  between  Jamad  and  Nictea,  a 
fovereignty  at  that  ifland,  whether  tributary  or  independent,  would 
naturally  open  a  road  from  thence  to  -a  capital  like  Lahore  ;  and  a 
line  from  Attock  drawn  through  Jamad  being  more  direct  than 
through.  Rotas,  it  is  not  impoffible  that  it  was  the  more  early  means 
of  intercourfe.  That  Alexander  really  reached  Lahore,  and  that 
it  exifted  in  his  time,  there  is  fo me  degree  of  proof ;  for  the  name 
written  at  an  early  period  Lehauer  w,  was  ftill  more  anciently  Lack- 
onore  and  Lo-pore ;  and  Onore  r's,  Pore,  being  terminations  ex- 

61  See  the  Map  prefixed  to  the  Antiqulte  c‘3  Renr.eil. 

Geographique  des  Indes;  but  by  his  Map  Ayeen  Akbari.  Tieffenthaferi  vol.  i, 

of  Alie,  primiere  partie,  it  is  evident  he  p.  ioz. 

fuppofes  the  Akefmes  to  be  the  modern  Ra-  r,s  Onoor,  Can-onoor,  Melia-poor,  Kurfer- 
vee.  poor,  &c.  &c. 

preffive 
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prefiive  of  a  city  or  fortrefs,  will  afford  a  reafon  why  Alexander 
found  onq  Por-us  on  the  Hydafpes,  and  a  fecond  on  the  Hydraotes, 
both  deriving  their  name  from  their  government,  as  Taxiles  from 
Taxila,  and  both  lofing  their  native  diftindtion  by  an  omiflion  of 
the  Greeks.  In  Lo-pore  therefore,  the  original  name  of  Lahore, 
there  is  fome  ground  for  conjedture  that  we  have  the  city  of  the 
fecond  Porus;  and  the  antiquity  of  this  place  is  confirmed  by  a  re¬ 
mark  of  Tieffenthaler’s,  that  one  of  its  twelve  gates  is  flili  called 
Taxili ;  he  fays  it  is  on  the  weft ;  and  doubtlefs  the  road  paffing 
through  it  led  to  the  Taxila  of  the  Macedonians,  as  the  Cabul  and 
Dehli  gates  lead  to  thofe  cities.  Bernier  came  from  Dehli  to  this 
city  in  the  fuite  of  an  Omra  attendant  upon  Aurungzebe,  and  had 
he  been  as  curious  in  collecting  hiftorical  and  geographical  matter  as 
his  knowledge  of  the  Perfian  language  qualified  him  to  be,  much 
information  might  have  been  derived  from  him;  but  his  page  is 
filled  with  accounts  of  Mogol  grandeur,  and  the  only  material  cir- 
cumftance  he  relates  of  Lahore  is,  its  decline  in  confequence  of  the 
Ravee  having  changed  its  courfe,  and  now  running  at  fome  miles 
diftance  ;  a  fact  confirmed  by-  Tavernier,  and  perhaps  not  unufual 
with  rivers that  overflow  with  periodical  rains.  Tieffenthaler  men¬ 
tions  a  canal  which  has  ftnee  been  cut  from  the  river  to  the  city, 
but  whether  it  has  in  confequence  recovered  its  fplendour  is  very 
dubious.  It  was  flili  a  place  of  importance  in  Nadir  Shah’s  time, 
but  betrayed  into  his  hands  ;  and  is  now  in  poffeffion  of  the  Siks  6\ 

66  The  Indus  itfelf,  below  Mooltan,  ex-  worlhip  of  one  God.  Their  fc£l  is  numerous; 

hibits  the  fame  phenomenon  almoft  every  but  the  doflrine  of  equality  prevents  their 
year.  See  infra.  union,  and  renders  their  efforts  weak  and  de- 

67  The  Silts  equally  difown  Brahma  and  fultory.  Mr.  Haltings. 

Mahomet,  They  profefs  equality  and  the 


the 
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the  deifts  and  democrats  of  Hindoftan  In  the  prefent  age.  Cheref- 
eddin,  whole  geography  is  correct,  wherever  he  attends  Timour,  is 
miftaken  in  confounding  the  Biah  and  the  Ravee,  an  error  which  I 
could  not  be  convinced  he  had  committed  till  I  found  that  he  placed 
Lahore 53  upon  the  Biah.  The  Ravee,  according  to  Bernier,  is  a3 
wide  as  the  Loire,  but  this  depends  upon  the  feafon  when  it  is  feen ; 
the  veflels,  however,  built  upon  it  at  Lahore  are  large,  and  fit  for 
the  fea  c%  not  indeed  from  their  manner  of  building,  but  their  bulk 
and  capacity. 

The  province  between  the  Chen-ab  and  the  Ravee  is  called 
Retchna,  and  is  thirty  cofe  in  breadth. 


The  fourth  river  is  the 
Hyphafis  of 
Hypafis, 

Hypanis, 

Beafcha, 

Beypalha, 

Bibafis,  or  Bipafis, 
Beah,  Bea,  Beand,  Biah, 


Arrian. 

Pliny,  lib.  vi.  17. 

Strabo,  lib.  xv. 

Shanlkreet,  Tieffenthaler. 
Shanfkreet,  Ayeen  Akbari. 
Ptolemy. 

Perfian  or  Hindoftan. 


The  Bipafis  of  Ptolemy  is,  upon  this  occafion,  once  more  the 
centre  of  relation  between  the  Beypalha  of  the  Shanfkreet  and  the 
Hyphafis  of  the  Macedonians,  who  conftantly  fix  the  limits  of  their 
expedition  at  this  ftream.  The  error  of  Mr.  d’Anville,  who  makes 
this  ftream  the  laft  of  his  feries,  has  unfortunately  betrayed  Ber- 

68  Vol.'iii.  p.  154.  French  edition.  the  north  of  it;  bat  he  plundered  it  by  his 

Timour  was  not  at  Lahore  himfelf;  he  lieutenants,  ibid, 
paffed  into  India  on  the  foutb,  and  returned  oh  19  Ayeen  Akbari,  vol.  i.  p.  19J . 

nouilli 
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nouilli,  Tieffenthaler70,  and  de  ia  Ivocnette,  into  the  adoption  of  his 
fyftem.  »  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  they  all  acknowledge 
the  Setledj  ;  and  yet  could  not  difccver  that  the  fourth  dream, 
whatever  it  fhould  prove  to  be,  mud  be  the  boundary  of  the  expe¬ 
dition. 

This  river  7r  rifes  in  the  Pergunmih  of  Shoor,  from  that  part  of 
the  northern  range  called  Keloo,  and  joins  the  Setledj  or  Satludj, 
near  Feerouzpoor.  Below  the  jundion,  the  dream  is  divided  again 
near  Ajjodin  into  four  branches  called  Har,  Haray,  Doond,  and 
Noorny.  Thefe  four  unite  once  more  as  they  approach  Moultan, 
and,  according  to  Rennell,  fall  into  the  Indus  about  fifty  miles  ■  be¬ 
low  that  city.  Arrian,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  brings  them 
into  the  Ghen-ab  or  Akefmes,  whofe  authority  is  followed  by  de  la 
Rochette.  What  modern  confirmation  of  this  he  has  found  I  do 
not  difcover,  except  Cheref-eddin”,  whofe  evidence  indeed  is  direct ; 
for  the  Ayeen  Akbari^  though  it  feems  by  implication  to  favour 
Rennell’s  opinion,  fails  of  precifion  at  the  very  moment  it  is  mod 
wanted.  Between  the  Ravee  and  this  river,  Alexander  fubdued  the 
Kathsei,  hut  in  a  pofition  ’  lower  down  than  the  courfe  of  the  road 
from  Lahore,  as  I  colledt  from  Strabo’s  confounding  of  the  Kathafi  73 

70  Tieffent.  vol.  i.  p.  53  ;  but  contradifts  Moultan/ they  receive  the  Ravee,  which  pafpes 

himfelf,  p.  55.  by  a  fecond  Moultan.  Enfuite  le  fleuve  Blah 

71  Ayeen  Akbari,  vol.  ii.  p.  136.  les  joint,  et  tous  aupres  de  la  viile  d’Outcha 

7Z  The  evidence  of  Cheref-eddin  would  be  le  jettant  dans  le  grand  fleuve  Indus  nomine 

perfea  if  Timour  had  been  on  the  fpot,  or  if  Abfend,  i.  e.  Ab-fend,  fleuve.  Send,  ou 
the  author  himfelf  had  not  confounded  the  Scind. 

Pavee  with  the  B>ah,  Put  from  his  mention  Cheref-eddin  plainly  marks  two  Moultans 
of  both  in  this  place,  as  an  evidence  of  report,  here.  Is  it  a  fluctuation  between  the  province 
it  is  1U11  very  ftrong.  Theriver  of  Cafhmeer,  and  the  city  ?  or  are  we  to  fuppofe  there  were 
he  fays,  takes  various  names,  as  the  Pindana  different  heads  of  the  diltridt  like'  the  towns  of 
and  Jamad,  and  joins  the  Gen-ave  (Chen-ab)  the  Malli  in  the  time  of  Alexander; 
ghove  Moultan.  When  they  have  paffed  ”  Kcfet m,  Kathai. 

with 
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with  Sopithes,  who  was  evidently  near  the  jtmdiion  of  the  rivers, 
wherever  that  may  hereafter  be  placed.  '  *  , 

Here  the  troops  refufed  to  proceed  any  farther.;  while  Alexander, 
who  had  obtained  intelligence  of  a  powerful  kingdom  on  the 
Ganges,  fuliiciently  correfpondent  with  the  different  feats  of  modern 
empire,  was  ftill  unfatiated  with  conqueft.  The  mutiny,  however, 
was  the  difobedience  of  Macedonians,  grief  and  fullen  refufal, 
without  turbulence ;  and  the  conceffions  of  the  king  to  their  requefts 
evince,  that  his-difcretion  waa  as  indubitable  as  his  valour.  Here, 
therefore,  he  built  his  altars  at.  the  limit  of  his  progrefs,  and  hence 
he  returned  back  to  the  Hydafpes,  on  which  he  was  to  embark 
with  his  troops,  and  to  explore  the  Indus  to  its  iffue. 

Mr.  de  la  Rochette  has  placed  thefe  altars  on  the  Setledj,  and  at 
the  point  where  the  road  from  Lahore  to  Dehli  croffes  that  river ; 
but  they  were  on  the  Biah,  not  the  Setledj,  and  lower  down  than 
that  road,  if  the  pofition  of  the  Kathaei  is  right. 

The  province  between  the  Ravee  and  the  Biah  is  called  Bari,  and 
is  only  feventeen  cofe  in  breadth.  The  number  of- troops,  which  is 
above  an  hundred  and  forty  thoufand T4,  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
revenue,  befpeak  a .  population  capable  of  producing  the  refin¬ 
ance  Alexander  ”  experienced  in  this  country.  Here  was  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  his  conquefts,  and  I  am  not  called  upon  to  proceed  far¬ 
ther  ;  but  as  there  is  only  one  river  remaining  to  complete  the  feries, 
it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  t'o  fee  the  connexion  of  the 
whole. 

i*  Ayeen  Akbari.  Hb.v.  The  hreadth  of  this  Doo-ab  is  mea¬ 

ts  Seventeen  thoufand  were  flair,  at  San-  fared  by  the  road,  but  the  province  itfelf  is 
gala,  the  capital,  and  upwards  of  feventy  confiderable. 

.thoufand  were  taken  in  the  city.  Ar.  227,  . 
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The  fifth  river  is  the 

Saranga,  or  Saranges,  of  —  Arrian. 

Hefudrus,  -  -  .  —  ■  Pliny. 

Zadadrus,  Zaradrus75,  Zardrus, —  Ptolemy. 

Schatooder,  Shetooder,  —  Shanfkreet.  Ayeen  Akbari, 

Satludj,  -  "1 

Setlooge,  -  '  -  >  Tieffenthaler. 

Satluz,  -  -  J 

.  Setlej,  Setledge,  -  -  —  Rennell. 

Seteluj  -  -  — -  Perfian.  Iiindoftan. 

In  the  Shetooder  of  the  Shanfkreet  we  find  the  Hefoodrus  of 
Pliny,  and  in  the  Satludj  or  Satluz,  the  Zardrus  .of;  Ptolemy- 
Anquetil  du  Perron;  informs  us,,  that  Zardluz  is  the  proper  orthor 
graphy  of  this  name  in  Perfian,  and  that  this  word  written  in. 
Greek  characters  would  be  neceflarily  Zardrus.  The  fource  of  this 
ftreamisfar  to  the  north-eaft,  in  the  mountains  of  Ghaloor;  defend¬ 
ing  from  which,  it  runs  to  Feerouzpoor,  where,  it  receives  the  Biah,. 
and  with  that  falls  either  into  the  Chen-ab  or  into,  the  Indus  itfelf, 
as  ahead.y  noticed.  Arrian  mentions  a.  river  called  Neudrus, 
which  joins  the  Saranges  but  without  any  attributes  to  enable 
us  to  difcover  what  it  is.  It  may  be  the  Caul,  which,  according,  to 
de  la  Rochette,  is  derived  from  the  Setledj,  and  falls  into  it  again ;  or, 
according  to  others,  has  a  feparate  fource,  and  joins  the  Setledj  from 
the  north-eaft.  As  Arrian  profeffes  his  doubt  of  every  thing  beyond, 
the  Hyphafis,  and  we  are  not  concerned  in  reality  with  the  Setledj 
at  all,  it  is  not  neceflary  to  purfue  the  inquiry.  I  fhall  only  add, 

,c  Here  is  another  traufpofidon  of  the  fyllables.  11  Perhaps  rather  into  the  Ravee. 

that 
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that  Ptolemy  joins  the  Zardrus  with  the  Bipafis,  that  is,  the  Setledj 
with  the  Biah,  and  brings  their  united  ftreanl,  not  into  the  Indus, 
but  the  Chen-ab 7S. 

The  province  between  the  Biah  and  Setledj  is  ftyled  Beyt  Jalind- 
har,  in  breadth  fifty  cofe. 

Such  is  the  detail  of  the  five  rivers ;  and  when  the  Ayeen  Akbari 
calls  them  fix,  either  in  the  province  of  Lahore  or  Moultan,  it 
always  includes  the  Indus,  without  any  refped  to  the  Setledj,  as 
confiding  of  two  dreams.  It  will  be  of  fome  importance  to  geo¬ 
graphy,  by  this  enumeration  of  names,  to  prevent  . future  miftakes  ; 
not  that  I  apprehend  I  have  completed  the  catalogue,  for  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  future  travellers,  in  eroding  this  country  in  different  lati¬ 
tudes,  may  colled:  many  more  local  appellations,  but  an  outline  is 
drawn  which  may  be  filled  up  as  future  difcovery  Qiall  afford  the 
means.  No  confequence,  indeed,  will  attach  to  this  fecondary 
obje'd;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  curiofity,  at  lead,  to  conned  the 
Macedonian  appellations,  disfigured  as  they  are,  with  the  native 
names  of  rivers,  and  to  give  a  fpecimen  of  what  may  be  pnrfued 
to  advantage  by  thofe  who  are  proficients  in  Oriental  learning. 

But  after  conduding  thefe  five  ftreams  individually  into  the 
Indus,  fome  general  obfervations  are  neceffary  to  complete  our  pur- 
pofe,  The  fburces  of  all  the  ftreams  which  fall  into  the  main 
channel  of  the  Indus  are  to  the  fouth  of  that  great  ridge  called 
Hindoo  Khoo,  which  feparates  Tart  ary  from  Hindoftan  ;  the  Indus 
itfelf,  according  to  Major  Rennell  and  the  Ayeen  Akbari,  cuts  that 
chain TS,  like  the  Ganges  and  Burhampooter :  its  ulcimate  fource  is 

7“  This  wiil  not  appear  either  in  Ptolemy  or  the  Hydafpes,  and  not  the  Chen-ab,  or  Ake - 
Mercator’s  Map,  becanfe  he  makes  the  Hy-  fines. 

dafpes  prevail  over  the  Aketines,  and  there-  ,  79  Arrian  aflerts  the  sontrary,  '  lib.  v. 

•fore  the  Bream  he  brings  them  into  is  called  p.  199. 

N  2  ■  dill 
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ftill  unknown.  The  chain  of  mountains  coming  from  Candahar,  the 
Paropamifus  of  the  ancients,  and  the  feat  of  the  modem  Agwhans 
or  Afghans,  takes  a  fweep  to  the  north  as  far  as  Cabul,  and  furnifhes 
thofe  ftreams  which  fall  into,  the  Indus  from  the  weft.  If  this 
chain  is  cut  by  the  Indus,  it  towers  again  on  the  eaftern  fide  of. 
that  river,  and,  dividing  itfelf  to  encircle  Cafhmeer,  emits  the  Che-- 
lum  or  Hydafpes  from  its  northern  ridge,  while  its  fouthern  chain . 
fends  forth  the  Akefines,  Hydraotes,  and  Hyphafis.  The  moun-  - 
tains  which  cover  Cafhmeer  on  the  eaft  appear  to  branch  again  into 
two  ridges,  called  by  Cheref-eddin  Tchamou,  and  by  the  moderns 
Jummoo,  between  which  the  route  of  Timour  lies-  in  his  •  return 80 
from  Dehli,  and  within  which,  it  is  probable,  the  foixrces  of  the 
.  Setledj  will  be  found,'  .  ' 

The  rains  which  fall  in  thefe  mountains  fwell  all;  the  rivers  which  , 
join  the  Indus  from-  the  weft,  or  from  the  eaft,  ..about  the  fummer 
folftice81 ;  and  from  this  circumftance  both  Alexander  and  Timour,. 
who  planned  a  fummer  campaign-,  experienced  all  the  inconve-  . 
niences  of  winter.  The  limits  of  thefe  rajas  may  be  fixed- atMouI- 
tan  ;  and  from  Moultan,  the  Indus,  like  the.Nile,  flows  towards  the 
fea  through  a  country  rarely  vefrefhed  by  the  genial  fliower  or  nu¬ 
tritious  dew,  and  condemned  to  everiafting  fterUity-.**,.  except  a  . nar¬ 
row  margin  which  is  moiftened  by  the  ftream.  . 

This  is  the  reafqn  that  cuyhis  return  we  8a  The  country'  op  both  - 'tides  the  Indus  is , 
find  him  at  the  Genave,.  (Chon-ab,)  without  hardly  capable  of  cultivation  at  any  diftance 
.  notice,  of  the  more  eaftern  Fanje-ab  riwtits.,  -•  from  the  fteeutn-  O ,n  the  ftream  itfelf  we 
”  The  rains,  ceafe  in  October,  and  a  cold  find  pafinres  and-  h.erdfmen ;  hut.  beyond  thefe  ■ 
north  wind  blow;  five  or  fix  months  Bernier.  paftures,  -on  the  eafern  fide,  is  a  defert  termi- 
Noraih  in  Scindi.  See  Strabo,  lib.  xv,  p.  691,.  noted  by  the  Sand  mountains,  the  refidence  of  . 
who  fays,  the  rains  in  the  higher  country  begin  the  Afhambetees  or  .  Jams.  On  the  wefiern 
early  .in.,  fpring,  and  laft  till  the  felting,-  of  fide,  another  defert  extending  to  the  range  of  • 
Ar&ums.  (autumn),  -  rocks- inhabited  by  tfie  Belcotches,  , 

In- 
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In  conducing  the  navigation  of  the  fleet  through  this  defert  tra£l, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a  fituationfor  the  tribes- which  Alexander  found- 
to  conquer.:  Some  fcattered  lights -are  to  be  collected  -  from  the 
Ayeen  Akbari,  d’Anville,- and  Rennell  j  but  unlefs -we  can  fuppofe  - 
a  better  government  and  greater  induftry  to  have  produced  a  fupe- 
rior  population,  to  that  which  modern  accounts  will  juftify,  the 
conqueft 83  mnft  have,  been  of  final!  .  importance  to  the  con¬ 
queror.  . 

If  I  could  hope  for  health  and  lei  fur  c  to  attend  this  conqueror' 
through  his  leveral  campaigns,  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  geographi-  ■ 
cal  accuracy  of  Arrian,  whenever  he  follows  Ptolemy  -and  Arifto- 
bulus,  is  as  demonftrable  to'  the  weft  ward  of-Ahe  Indus,  as  towards 
the  eaft  ;  hut  with  that  at  prefent  we  are  norconcerned.  My  in¬ 
tention  has  been  to  prove,  that  the  feries  of  -  rivers  in  the  Panje-ab  is 
thefame  in  Arrian,  Ptolemy,  and  the-Ayeen  Akbari,  and  that  the  names 
preferved  in  Ptolemy  are  all  correfpondent  to  the  Shanfkreet.  This 
is  what  the  demonftratron*  required,  at  a  period  when  the  Shanfkreet 
was  the  native  language,-. unmixed  by  foreign  communication,  and.' ! 
uncorrupted  by  Greek,  Tartar,  or  Perfian  invaders.  I  conclude,  . 
therefore,  ,  that -the  following  enumeration  is  verified :  . 


Arrian .  .. 
Hydafpes, . 
A-kefin-es, 
Hydraotes, 
Hyphafis, 
Sa^pges, 


15  Behker  and.  Sew.ee  or.ly  oi 


Ptolemy.. 
■Bidafpesj  . 
Sandabala, 
Rhuadis, 
Bipafis, 
Zadadrus,  . 


Shanjkreet. . 
Bidafta,  or  Beduftaj 
Chandar-Bahka,, 
Iyrawutti,  . 

Beypalha, 

Shatooder,  on  Satludj.  ■ 


n. this  trait.  Thor  relative  .  value  is  confidered  here- 


N-IK  ALA  j.. 
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N  I  K  A  I  A,  or  NICjEA. 

III.  After  eftablifhing  the  feveral  rivers  with  their  mutual  con¬ 
nexion  and  relation,  let  us  return  to  the  Hydafpes  or  Chelum,  to 
fearch  for  the  pofition  of  Nicsea.  The  difcovery  is  not  difficult ;  for 
though  the  prefent  road  from  Attack  to  Lahore  croffes  the  Chelum 
at  Rotas,  and  it  would  have  heen  agreeable  to  the  plan  already  laid 
down  to  have  conduced  Alexander  by  this  route,  we  are  directed 
by  Arrian  with  fo  much  precifion  to  another  point,  that  we  can 
hardly  be  miftaken.  On  a  bend  of  the  Hydafpes,  he  fays,  there  is 
an  ifland  furrounded  by  the  river,  with  a  fecond  branch,  or  artificial 
canal,  on  the  eaftern  fide.  /Below  the  fouthern  point  of  this  ifland, 
and  the  reunion  river,  Porus  had  drawn  up  his  forces  on 

the  eaftern  fide  ;  Alexander,  leaving  Craterus  with  a  confiderable 
body  .of  forces  oppofed  to  Porus,  marched  in  the  night  to  effeft  a 
paffage,  under  cover  of  this  ifland,  to  the  oppofite  fhore.  He  em¬ 
barked  himfelf  In  a  galley,  and  conveyed  his  troops'  in  boats 
brought  over  land  from  the  Indus.  He  had  fcarcely  difembarked 

them,  when  he  found  himfelf  encircled  by  another  channel,  which, 
being  fwelled  by  the  folftirial  rains,  he. forded  with  great  difficulty ; 

then,  turning  to  his  right,  he  followed  the  courfe  of  the  ftream, 
and,  after  defeating  .the  fon  of  Porus,  advanced  to  the  fpot  where 
the  king  himfelf  had  drawn  up  his  forces  oppofite  to  Craterus.  Here 
the  battle  was  fought,  and  here  muft  be  the  fcite  of  Nicsea 


w  Major  Rennell,  in  his  Memoir,  p.  93, 
.concludes  that  Alexander  palled  the  Chelum 
at  Rotas  ;  but  in.theaccompanyingmap  places 
$K$seaTower  down  -  -  ■  ••28  miles, 

Jamad,  by  de  la  Rochette,  60  miles, 

by  Rennell’s  hr  ft  Map,  65  miles, 
by  Rennell’s  fecond  Map,  28  mites. 
Arrian  fays,  Alexander  marched  one  hun¬ 
dred  Utid  fifty  lladia  from  his  cam,p  to  the 


The 
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The  diftance  from  his  camp  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  river  to  the 
head  of  the  ifland  is  given  by  Arrian,  and  maybe  eftimated  atiijne  miles. 
If,  therefore,  we  can  find  an  ifland  in  modern  geography  which  will 
eorrefpond  with  this  of  Arrian,  we  have  a  precife  point  given,  and 
have  only  to  fix  Nicsea  at  the  requifite  diftance  below.  Such  an 
ifland  is  found,  and  fituated  on-  a  bend  of  the  Ghelum  or  Hydafpes, 
about  twenty-eight;  miles  below  Rotas,  and  in  a  more  dired  line 
between  Attack  and  Lahore  than  Rotas  itfelf.  The  x*oad  probably 
paffed  at  this  place  in  earlier  times,  and  has  been  diverted  to  Rotas 
only  becaufe  the  ifland  afforded  a  ftrong  peft,  which- in  India  is 
always  a  fourceof  exaction.  This-  ifland  is  called  Jamad  by  de  la 
Rochettej  and  by  Major  Rennell  in-  his  Ijggnd  Map  ;  in  his  firft 
Map  it  contains  a  fort  named  Shah  BulcMi  s  Fort,  equivalent,  I 
conclude*  to  Cheref-eddinV31  Chehabeddin.  It  is-  remai-kable  that- 
Chehabeddin86  fhould  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  Timour,  at  the  diftance 
of  fixteen  centuries,  ahnoft  in  the  very  fpot  where  Porus  had  en¬ 
countered  Alexander.  From  the  refiftance  of  Chehabeddin,  it  may 
be 'prefumed"  that  the1  ifland  has  the  advantage  of  high  ground  and 
woods;  as-  deferib'ed  by  Arrian ;  and  that  it  was  a  place  of  import¬ 
ance 87 '  in  Timour?s- time  cannot  be  doubted  ;  for  the  river,  in  this 
part  of  its  coUrfe  at  leaft,  took  the  name  of  Jamad,  and  if  there 
was  a  road  to  it  from  Attock,  there  confequently  was  another  from 
this  fort  to  Lahore,  • 

85  Vol.lii.  p.  48.  French  edition.  fnbjoins  a  note. 

s 6  Chehabeddin  Mobarecetoit  prince, d’une  Jamad.  Rivier.e  pres  del’Indus.  C’eil  la 
Ule  de  la  riviere  de  Jamad.  11  avoit  un  grand  iiiite  de  la  riviere  de  Dendana,  qui  vient  de 
nombre  de  domeftiques  et  d’o'fficiers,  .  et  il  Cachmir. 

etoit  pniflant  en  bien  et  en  meubles.  Chcrcf-  87  And  p.  49.  Se  confiant  a  la  force  de'iba 
eddin,  tom.  iii.  p.  48,  lfle,  qiriil  croyoic  inaccedible. 

To  this,  the  trar.il ator,  Petis  de-la  Croix, 


As 
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"Niesea  being  the  point  at  which  the  voyage  commences,  I  fhall 
fettle  the '  longitude  "and  latitude  of  this  place  by  Mr.  Goflelin’s 
method  of  correding  Ptolemy ;  and  as  it  is  one  objed  of  this  work 
;to  reconcile  ancient  geography  with  modern,  the  fyfteni  of  Mr.  Goffe- 
lin  is  worthy  of  confideration. 

His  fyftem  I  am  not  bound  to  adopt  in  all  its  parts,  neither  do  l 
believe  that  the  geography  of  Eratofthenes  was  founded,  as  he 
afferts,  upon  an  earlier  and  better  hypothefis,  whether  Chaldean, 
•Egyptian,  or  Greek.  I  have  much  hefitation  alfo  in  acceding  to 
M.  Goffelin’s  opinion,  that  a  ftadium  is  the  feven  hundredth83 
part  of  a  degree  of  a  great  circle,  for  I  reckon  it  much  nearer  to  a 
.fix  hundredth  part,  aj^glhat  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  d’Anville. 

The  Olympic  ftadiumus  ufually  eflimated  at  fix  hundred  89  Greek 
'feet,  and  the  Greek  foot  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  Englifh.  Eight" 
of  thefe  ftadia  .are  reckoned  equivalent  to  a  Roman  mile,  and  there 
are  nearly  nine  in  a.  mile  Englifh.  But  as  my  authorities  are '■French, 
the  calculation  .will  be  more  -eafily  flated  intoifes  than  Englifh  mea- 
fures.  The  'French  toife,  however,  being  fix  feet,  and  the  foot 
French  to  the  foot  Englifh  nearly  as  fixteen  to  fifteen,  the  redudion 
may  be  .eafily  made  by  any  one  who  wifb.es  to  compare  it  with  the 


**  This,  however,  is  (aid  tobe  the  eftima- 
tion  of  Eratofthenes. 

'**  Some  authors  tin  fee  it  fix  hundred 
and  twenty-five.  D’Anville  Mefures  Itin. 
p,  70.  See  Blair’s  Geog,  p.  fiy. 

Eight  one-third  according  to  -Polybius, 
Strabo,  p.  322  ;  in  which  there  rnuft  be  feme 
error,  or  fomething  not  nnderftood.  ' 
D’Anville  never  values  this  one-third,  .of 
Polybius  in  his  calculation. 

fioefeet  ~  French  toifes. 


94s  If  94s 

-.1  1  u 

hi’lj 

736  toifes.  D’An- |  [8501  toifes: 
ville’s  Rom.  mile.J  (_ 

btttthe  tnile  Englifh,  according  to  d’Anvil'e,  is 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-fix  toifes,  fo  that 
mine  Olympic  ftadia  are  equal  to  a  mile  Englijb, 
and  twenty-four  one-half  toifes  over.  , 

’  Englifh' 
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Englifh  mile.  Let  us  o'bferve.next,  that  d’Anville  reckons  feventy- 
five  miles  Romari  as  equal  to  a  degree  of  a  great  circle,  -.and  then 
let  us  inquire  whether  five  hundred,  fix  hundred,  or  feven  hundred 
ftadia  correfpond  beft  with  this  eftimate  of  a  degree.  , 

The  Roman  mile  of  75  to  a  degree  produces  56,700  toifes. 

-  The  ftadium  of  500  — — —  47,250 

ftadium  of  600  -  56,700 

ftadium  of  700  -  -  66*150 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  computation  by  fix  hundred  ftadia  to 
a  degree  contains  exactly  the  fame  number  of  toifes  as  the  efti¬ 
mate  by,  the  Roman  mile,  which  in  fa<ft  it  ought -to  do.  Why, 
therefore,  Mr.  Goffelin  affumes  the  ftadium.  of  feven  hundred  to 
a  degree,  in  order  to  correft  the  longitudes  of  Ptolemy,  does  riot 
appear, 

His  fyftem  is  this,  that  the  chart  of  Eratofthenes  was  upon  a 
plain  SI,  in  which  his  principal  parallel  paffed  through  Rhodes  ;  but 
the  chart  of  Ptolemy  was  upon  a  fphere,  and  as  he  reckoned-  five 
hundred  ftadia  equal  to  a  degree  of  a  great  circle,  he  allowed  four 
hundred  to  a  degree  on  the  parallel  of  Rhodes.  But  Mr.  Goffelin 
fays,- that  Ptolemy  ought  to  have  allowed  five  hundred  ftadia  to  a 
degree  on  the  parallel- of  Rhodes  (for  that  was  the  eftim^tipn-Jof 
Eratofthenes  himfelf),-  and  .to. have  taken  (gven  hundred ’ffifohk  to  a 
degree  at  the  equator.  '  "  ■  a*;;,  >  ■  •  . 

The  method  Mr.  Goffelin  takes  in  confequence  of  this,  to  correct  the 
longitudes  of  Ptolemy,  is,  to  multiply  the  longitude  by  five  hundred, 
and  divide  the  produce  by  feven  hundred,  in  order  to  reduce  ftadia  of 
five  hundred  in  a  degree  to  thole  of  feven  hundred.  The  fuccefs  of 

■®*  Mr.*  Dalrymple  ‘approves  of  plain,  or  diminution  of  the  degree,  of  longitude  in, pro- 
Mercator’s  charts,  and  the  rule  given  for  cal-  .portion  to  the  diftance  from  the  equator, 
eulating  the  true  longitude  according  to  the 


this 
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this  Experiment  is  extraordinary;  and  having  explained  the  principle  it 
it  is  founded  on,  I  muft  leave  the  defence  of  it  to  Mr.  Goffelin  him* 
fe If.  This  is,  hovewer,  the  mode  of  calculation  in  regulating  the 
longitude  of  the  principal  places,  adopted  in  the  following  pages. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  latitudes  of  Ptolemy  are  more  corred 
than  his  longitudes ;  and  this  arofe,  according  to  Mr.  Goffelin,  from 
his  taking  feven  hundred  ftadia  to  a  degree  of  latitude,  while  he 
affumed  only  five  hundred  to  a  degree  of  longitude.  It  is  not  re- 
quifite  for  me  to  enter  into  this  queftion,  or  to  inform  the  reader 
that  a  degree  of  every  great  circle  is  equal ;  hut  another  difficulty  I 
had  to  encounter,  which  was  to  obtain  an  accurate  ftatement  of  the 
difference  of  longitude'  between  the  Fortunate  Illands,  or  Ferro, 
(which  is  the  firft  meridian  of  Ptolemy,)  and  the  meridian  of  Green¬ 
wich  or  Paris,  on  which  moil  of  the  charts  I  was  concerned  with 
were  founded.  I  referred  this  queftion  to  Mr.  rife  la  Rochette 
whofe  knowledge  of  the  fcience  qualifies  him  to  fblve  problems  of 
much  greater  intricacy, -and  his  folution  I  have  printed  in  the 
Appeirdix  M.  The  refult  of  it  is  this,  that  Ptolemy  makes  the 
difference  -of  lofigitude  between  Ferro  and  London  twenty  degrees, 
while  the  real  difference,  according  to  Mafkeline’s  Tables,  is 
17°  40'  1 3’'.  This  is  confequently  the  allowance  to  be  made ;  and 
iftftefad'  of  3°'  30',  which  Ptolemy  gives  between  London  and  Paris, 
the.rea], difference  is,  2°  25'  37". 

With  tfeefe  preparations  before  me,  I  make  the  firft  experiment 
upon  Nietea  oa  the  -%dafpes,  ‘that  is,  the  Lfte  of  Jamad  in  the 
Chelum,  from  whence  f  take  the  firft  departure  of  the  fleet. 

Mr.  de  la  Rochette  is  the  author  ot  a  a  map  for  the  conquefts  of  Alexander,  which 
variety  of  maps  publiihed  byFaden  j  particu-  I  would  have  obtained  for  this  work  if  X  had 
lariy  two,  one  of  India  and  one  of  the  Pip,  dared  to  venture  on  thepurchafe.  • 
pontis, , which  place  him  High  in  the  rank  of  «  See  Appendix,  No,  IX. 
modern  geographers.  He  has  compofed  alfo 

&  Ptolemy 
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Ptolemy  has  not  Nicsea  in  his  feries,  but  Bucepbala  only9*;  as 
Bucephala,  however,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  on  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  river,  the  difference  is  inconfiderabie. 

Longitude  of  Jamad,  by  Major  Rennell,  719  50'  eaft  of  Greenwich. 
Longitude  of  Ferro,  -  -  17°  40'  weft. 

True  difference  of  longitude  between}  g^>  ^0' 

Jamad  and  Ferro,  -  -  5 

Longitude  by  Ptolemy,  -  125°  30'  o” 

Mr.  Goffelin’s  method  of  correction  follows  : 

Longitude  of  Ptolemy,  1 2.54. 

.  500  ftadia. 


Stadia,  700  ]  62750  j.  89 
5600. 


450 

60  minutes.' 


700  J  2^7000  j  38 


400  reducible  to  feeonds. 
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..  This  'procefs  I  have  thought  would  not  be  unacceptable,  as  I  have 
frequently  flood  in  need  of  fimilar  affiftance  myfelf ;  and  upon  my 
fubmitting  it  to  Mr.  Wales,  feeing  that  89°  38'  was  only  eight 
minutes  more  than  the  true  difference  of  longitude,  his  obfervation 
was,  “  That  Mr.  Goffelin’s  method  of  corre&ion  fucceeded  wonder- 
“  fully  in  this  inftance ;  but  that  he  did  not  immediately  recoiled 
“  whether  Ptolemy  had  any  where  faid,  that  he  affumed  five  hun- 
“  dred  ftadia  for  a  degree  of  a  great  circle;.”  For  this  I  have  like- 
wife  fearched  Ptolemy  in  vain ;  and  am  forced  to  conclude,  that  it 
is  deduced  by  inference  rather  than  found  by  Mr.  Goffelin,  and  that 
the  inference  was  formed  upon  a  comparifon  of  the  plain  chart  of 
Eratofthenes,  with  the  fpherical  chart  of  Ptolemy. 


N  I  C  JE  A. 

Longitude  by  Ptolemy,  from  Ferro,  - 
Longitude  of  Ptolemy,  reduced  to  Greenwich, 
and  corrected  by  Mr.  Goffelin’s  method,  - 
Longitude  by  Rennell,  . . 

Latitude  by  Ptolemy,  -  -  - 

Latitude  by  Rennell,  -  - 

Latitude  by  de  la  Rochette,  -  .  - 


12/  30'  o" 
89°  38'  o" 
89°  30'  0" 

30°  20'  o" 
31°  40'  o" 
31°  30'  o" 


At  Nic»ass,  therefore,  we  fix  the  departure  of  the  fleet  on  the 
twenty-third-  of  Odobcr,  in  the  year  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
feven  before  Chrift.  The  views  of  Alexander  in  preparing  the 
fleet  and  undertaking  the  navigation  have  been  fufficiently  noticed 


”  Diodorus  makes  the.  departure  from  the  Akefir 


Lib,  xvii.  234. 


already; 
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already;  but  the  anxiety  which  oppreffed  his  mind  cannot  be  exhi¬ 
bited  better  than  in  the  defcription  of  Arrian-”*,  or  the  language  of 
Nearchus  himfelf.  ’ 

He  dreaded,  fays  the  hiftorian,  the  length  of  the  voyage,  the 
danger  of  a  defert  coaft,  the  want  of  harbours,  and  the  difficulty  of 
fupplies ;  he  was  fearful  leaft  a  failure  ihould  tarnilh  the  fplendour 
of  his  former  adtions  ;  ftill,  however,  the  defire  of  attempting  fome- 
thing  new  and  extraordinary  prevailed.  But  who  was  to  command 
fuch  an  expedition  ?  Who  was  capable  of  infpiring  the  men  with 
confidence  ;  or  perfuading  them,  that  in  undertaking  fuch  a  fervice 
they  were  not  abandoned  to  deftru&iou  ?  Such,  fays  Nearchus,  was 
the  perturbation  of  Alexander  when  he  ordered  me  to  attend  him, 
and  confulted  me  on  the  choice  of  a- commander.  “  One,”  faid  he, 
“  excufes  himfelf  becaufe  he  thinks  the  danger  infuperable  ;  others 
“  are  unfit  for  the  fervice  from  timidity;  others  think  of  nothing 
“  but  how  to  get  home ; .  and  many  I  cannot  approve  for  a  variety 
“  of  other  reafons.”  “  Upon  hearing  this,”  fays  Nearchus,  “  1 
“  offered  myfelf  for  the  command,  and  promifed  the  king  that, 

under  the  protedtion  of  God  97,  I  would  condudl  the  .fleet  fafe 
,l  into  the  gulph  of  Perfia,  if  the  fea  were  navigable,  and  the  un- 
“  dertaking  within  the  power  of  man  to  perform.”  Alexander 
hefitated ;  he  loved  Nearchus,  and  admired  him  the  more  for  the 
promptitude  of  his. offer;  but  how  could  he  expofe  fuch  a  friend  to  > 
the  diftreffes  and  hazard  of  fuch  a  voyage  !  Nearchus  ftill  perflftcd  - 
in  his  propofal,  and  intreated  the  acceptance  of  his  fervices.  At : 

.  s‘  Arrian  introduces  this  account  after  the  foltation  took  place  before  his  firft  appoint- 
fleet  had.  reached  Pattala ;  but  as  Nearchus  ment  than  after  he  was  a&ually  in  command, 
commanded  during  the  pafl'age  down  the  17  Ta  ®ia.  •  Arrian  was  the  difciple  of 
Indus,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  con-  Epiftetus.-  . 

length 
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length  the  king,  who  had  probably  confulted  him  with  the  hope  that 
his  fpirit„would  prompt  him  to  make  the  offer,  confented,  and  named 
him  admiral  of  the  fleet.  The  appointment  anfwered  his  expectation ; 
for  the  men  deftined  to  the  embarkation  no  longer  confidered  the  ex¬ 
pedition  as  defperate,  when  they  found  a  man  fo  much  in  the  king’s 
favour  and  confidence  was  to  be  the  commander,  and  one  whom  they 
knew  he  would  not  have  expofed  to  inevitable  danger.  Alacrity  fue- 
eeeded  to  terror,  the  (hips  were  equipped,  not  only  with  what  was  ne- 
ceffary,  but  with  great  fplendour ;  the  officers  vying  with  each  other 
who  fliould  colieCt  the  beft  men  for  the  fervice,  and  have  his  comple¬ 
ment  5i  moft  effective.  Succefs  was  anticipated,  and  defpair  fubdued. 

The  next  concern  was  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  a  lift 
of  names  is  given  which  it  is  evident  does  not  fpecify  thofe  who 
performed  the  voyage,  but  fuch  as  had  a  temporary  command  Only 
during  the  paffage  down  the  river.  The  amount  is  thirty-three, 
which  fpecifies  the  number  99  of  gallics ;  but  of  thefe  we  cannot 
.certify  that  any  circumnavigated  the  coaft,  except  Archias. 

Macedonians. 

1.  Hephseftion,  fon  of  Amyntor. 

2.  Leonnatus,  - -  Eunus. 

3.  Lyfimachus,  ' — — ..  Agathocles. 

'  4.  Afclepiodorus,  —  ■■■■  -  Timander. 

5.  Archon,  •.  — —  Ginias. 

•**  •  ,  mioliae  are  half-decked  veffels,  according  ta 

*3  It  is  true  that  Arrian,  p.  236,  fays,  the  Gronorius ;  but  Gafaubon  ad  Achen.  lib.  v. 
Triaconteri  were  eighty  5  but  under  that  title,  p.  203,  fays,  they  were  rowed  with  two  banks 
as  a.general  one,  lie  probably  includes  the  of  bars  From,  the  head  to  the  mall,  and  from 
Hemtolfce,  or  half-decked  veffels.  The  He-  the  ihaft  aft,  with  one.  Not.  p.'  73/. 

‘  Macedonians. 
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.  Macedonians.  , 

6.  Demonicus,  fon  of  Athenseus. 

7...  Archias,  -  Anaxidotus. 

8.  Ophelias,  — —  ■  Silenus. 

9.  Timanthes,;  - — -  Pantiades. 

Thefe  were  all  citizens  of  Pella. 

10.  -Nearchtis  fbn  of  Androtimus. 

11.  La*mpedon,  Larichus. 

1 2. .  Androfthenes,  — —  Calliftratus. 

Citizens  of  Ainphipolis. 

13.  Craterus,  fon  of  Alexander. 

14.  Perdiceas,  — Orontes. 

-  Natives  of  Oreftes. 

15.  Ptolemy,  fon  of  Lagus. 

16.  Ariftonous,  - -  Fifoens, 

Natives  of  Eordsea. 

17.  Metron,  .  fon  of  Epicharmus. 

18.  Nicarchides,  — — .  Simtis. 

Natives  of  Pydna. 

19.  Attaliis,’  •  fon  of  Andromenes. 

Native  of  Stymphaea. 

20.  Peuceftas,  .  fon  of  Alexander. 

Native  of  Mieza. 

21.  Pithon,  fon  of  Crateas. 

Native  of  Alcomenai. 

22.  Leonnatus,  fon  of  Antipater. 

Native  of  JEgse. 

0  Nearehus  was  ai  nativ&ef  Crete,  but  a  eifiie'n  of  AmpHipolis. 

Macedonians.' 
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Macedonians. 

23,  Pantauchus,  fon  of  Nicolaus. 

Native  of  Aioris. 

.24.  Mylleas,  .  fon  of  Zoilus. 

Native  of  Berasa. 

Thus  far  the  lift  confifts  of  Macedonians. 

25.  Medius,  fon  of  Oxynthemis. 

Native  of  Lariffa,  in  Theffaly. 

'26.  Eumenes,  fon  of  Hieronymus. 

Native  of  Cardia. 

27.  Critohuius,  fon  of  Plato. 

Native  of  Cos. 

28.  Thoas,  fon  of  Mcnodorus. 

29.  Maandrus,  — —  Mandrogenes. 

Natives  of  Magnefta. 

30.  Andron,  fon  of  Cabelas. 

Native  of  Teios. 

31.  Nicocles,  fon  of  Paficrates. 

Native  of  Soli,  in  Cyprus. 

32.  Nithadon  ,0‘,  fon  of  Pnytagoras. 

Native  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus. 

33.  Magoas  fon  of  Pharnuches. 

■ .  *■'-■■■  ■  A  Perfian.  : 

Onefteritus  of  Aftypalsea,  Pilot,  and' Matter  of  Alexander’s  ownfhip. 
Evagoras,  fon  of  Eucleon  a  Corinthian,  Secretary,  or  Commiifary 
to  the  Fleet.  : 

Nithaphon  Gronov.  does  not  fay  in  what  capacity;  I  conclude,  how- 

,M  Bsgoas.  Gronovius.  But  why?  That  ever,  that.it  is  the  fame  Androfthenes'  who  went 
■eunuch  hardly  attended  the  army.  dosvn  the  gulph  of  Perfia  to  explore  the  Am- 

Strabo  mentions  an  Androfthenes of  Thaius,  biancoaft.  Ar,  lib.  vii.  p.  301. 
ip.  766,  who  failed  with  Nearchus,  but  he 


Inftead 
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Inftead  of  this  barren  lift :  of  officers,  many  of  whom  certainly 
did  not  accompany  Nearchus  round  the  coaft,  and  many  whofe 
names  are  never  mentioned  except  upon  this  occasion,  it  would  have 
been  fome  fatisfaclion,  if  it  were  pofiihle,  to  have  preferved  the 
lift  of  thofe  who  were  the  real  firft  explorers  of  tile  Indian  ocean ; 
but  out  of  the  whole  number  here  enumerated,  the  only  names 
which  occur  afterwards  in  the  narrative  are  thofe  of  Archias  and 
Oneficritus. 

If  the  whole  journal  of  Nearchus  is  preferved  by  Arrian,  there  is 
fome  reafon  to  complain  of  the  commander  for  recording  all  that  con¬ 
tributed  to  his  own  glory,  and  to  lament  that  he  did  not  refcue  the 
fame  of  his  brave  followers  from  oblivion.  Hephasftion,  Leonnatus, 
Lyfimachus,  Ptolemy,  Craterus,  Attains,  Peuceftas,  and  probably  many 
others,' had  evidently  only  a  temporary  or  honorary  command  ;  and 
the  filence  of  Nearchus  in  refpeft  to  the  others  throws  a  degree  of 
uncertainty  over  the’ remainder  of  the  catalogue.  Neither  does  it 
any  where  clearly  appear  what  number  of  Hups  or  men  accompanied 
Nearchus.  to  the  conclufion  of  the  voyage.  If  we  fuppofe  the  fhips 
of  war  only  fit  for  the  fervice,  thirty  gallies  might  poffibly  contain 
from  two  to  three  thoufand  103  men;  but  this-  eftimation  of  both  is 
uncertain,  and  in  reality  too  high,  confidering  the  little  means  of 
fupport  they  found  on  the  voyage,  and  the  impoflibility  of  diferi- 
minating  the  fighting  men  from  the  mariners.  .  . 

The  mariners  were,  fupplied  from  a  number  of  Phsenicians, 
Egyptians,  Cyprians,  Ionians,  natives  of  the  Heliefpont  and  iEgean 

-,03  Jt  is  poffible  that  I  may  eilimate  the  thoufand.  The  manners  I  find  no  proper  data 
number  too  high,  both  here  and  on  the  voyage,  to  calculate.'  At  other  times,  indeed,  eighteen 
See  Kokala.  For  the  whole  fleet,  including  hundred  horfe  and  ten  thoufand  foot  are  em- 
tranfportSj  carried  no  more  troops  than  eight  barked. 

p  ifiands. 
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iflands,  who  had  .accompanied  the  army  either  in  a  military  or 
mercantik  chafa&er  ;*  neither  is  it  unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that  at 
the  oar  many  of  the  natives  were  employed,  induced  by  advantage, 
or  compelled  by .  force ;  for  this,  as  a  fervice  which  required  little 
more  than  bodily  ftrength,  the  Greeks  frequently  alligned  to  Haves, 

or  thofe  removed  but  one.  degree-from  flavery. 

The  fleet  had  been  built  or  collected  on  the  Indus,  and  part  of  it 
had  been  brought  over  land  to  the  Hydafpes.  The  number  of 
vefiels  is  eftimated  at  two  thoufand  '°4  by  the  hiftorians,  including 
all  forts,  from  the  galley  to  the  tender.  The  collecting  of  fuch  a 
fleet  has  been  accounted  for  already,  and  the  poffibiKty  of  convey¬ 
ing  great  part  of  it  from  one  river  to  the  other,  will  not  appear  ex¬ 
traordinary  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  a  fimilar  practice  at 
the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  or  conlider  that  Alexander  was  at  the  head 
of  an  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 105  men,  and  was  poflefled  of 
treafures,  alliances,  dependents,  and  tributaries,  fuffi.cient  to  com¬ 
mand  the  fervices  of  all  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country,  if 
•requifite. 

The  voyage  down  the  river  is  defcribed  rather  as  a  triumphal 
procefiion  than  .a  military  progrefs.  The  fee  of  the  veffels,  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  •  horfes  ,,>J>  a-board,  the  numbers  and  fplendour  of  the 
equipment  attracted  the  natives  to  be  fpeCiators  of  the  pomp.  The 
found  of  inftruments,  the  clang  of  arms,  the  commands -of  the 
officers,  the  meafured  fang  of  tire  modulators  “V  the  refponfes  ,0’  of 

,04Eight  hundred  Chips  of  warfind  tranfports.  to  diTecft  us  how  far. 

*os  We  mult  foppofe  fometxtfaordit&ry  •«  *0,s  Iti$  not  improbable  that  Alexander  had 
means  requifite,  «i  the  fpace  t>ew,eefi  ;tbe  In- .  %p!ie^hi^av^lrj,  with  horfes  from  the  Peri- 
dos  and  Hydafpes  is  eftimated  at  iixty-cight  je-sb. ;  They  are  a's  good  as  Irakies,  i.e,  Per- 
cdfe,  or.  about  one:  hundred  and  thirty  mites.  fian.  Ayeen  Akbank 
.This  diftance,  .indeed,  might  be  diminiftied  •  ”»  KAtwrai.  ■ 
by  defccnding  the  Indus,  but  we  have  no  data  105  So  Gronovins  renders  fci. 


the 
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the  mariners,  the  dalhing  of  the  oars,  and  thefe  foundafrequently  rever¬ 
berated  from  overhanging  fhores,  are  all  icenery'  prefented  to  our  ima¬ 
gination  by  the  liiftorians,  and  evidently  befpeak  the  language  of  thofe 
who  fhared  with  pride  in  this  fcene  of  triumph  and  magnificence. 

Arrian  has  given  us  the  breadth  of  the  Hydafpes  and  feveral 
other  dreams  which  join  the  Indus,  but  informs  us,  he  has  the 
authority  of  Ptolemy  for  that  of  the  Akefmes  alone  ;  that  river  he 
eftimates  at  fifteen  ftadia,  the  Hydafpes  at  twenty.  The  In¬ 
dus,  he  fays,  was  forty  at  a  medium,  and  fifteen  where  narrowed:  ; 
that  in  its  courfe  from  the  confluence  of  the  Akefmes  to  the  Delta 
of  Pattala  it  was  an  hundred,  and  lower  towards  the  fea  two  hun¬ 
dred.  By  any  .  value  of  the  ftadium  this  eftimate  is  doubtjefs  too 
high,  and  the  variety  of  accounts  recorded  by  Strabo  gives  room 
for  much  uncertainty  upon  the  fubjedt;  the  higheft,  he  lays,  was 
an  hundred  ftadia,  the  medium  fifty,  and  the  loweft  feven.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  thofe  who  differed  as  much  as  feven  from 
an  hundred,  either  did  not  ufe  the  fame  ftadium,  or  did  not  meafure 
the  river  at  the  fame  time  of  the  year  :  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  if 
the  loweft  number  is  confidered  as  the  Olympic  ftadium  it  cor- 
refponds  nearly  with  Mr.  Forfter’s  account  of  the  Indus  above 
Attack,  where  he  crofted  it,  and  eftimated  it  at  three  quarters  -  of  a 
mile  Engliih  Mr.  Forfter  paffed  in  July  when  the  rains  mull 
have  commenced  in  the  mountains,  though,  .they  had  not  reached 
the  lower  country;  if,  therefore,  vye  allow  the  river  to.  have  re¬ 
ceived  foine  acceffion  to  its  volume,  we  have  a  very  extraordinary 
correfpondence  between  an  ancient  and  a  modern  account.  It  would 
be  well  if  we  could  reduce-  the  larger  numbers  of  Arrian  with  as 
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much  facility  ;  blit  even  MY.  d’Anville’s  ftadium  of  fifty-one  toifes, 
which  gives  fomewhat  more  than  fixteen  to  a  mile  Englifh,  mull 
here  fail  us ;  for  fifteen  ftadia  would  make  the  Akefines  near  a  mile 
broad;  twenty  would  give  a  mile  and  quarter  to  the  Hydalpes 
forty  would  fupply  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  Indus  above  the 
•confluence  ;  an  hundred  produces  fix  miles  and  a  quarter  for  the 
breadth  between  the  confluence  and  Pattala ;  and  two  hundred, 
twelve  miles  and  an  half  for  its  final  courfe.  Shall  we  impute 
this  enormity  to  the  amplification  of  the  Macedonians,  or  to  the 
overflowing  of  the  river?  In  fupport  of  the  latter,  we  have  another 
extravagance  of  Oneficritus  recorded  by  Strabo,  who  fays,  the 
Indus  rifes  forty  feet,  twenty  to  its  banks  and  twenty  above  them, 
but, .  unfortunately  for  this  aflertion,  the  fleet  left  Nictea.  in  Oftober, 
when  the  fwelling  mull  have  been  on  the  decreafe,  and  reached  Pat¬ 
tala  in  July,  before  the  next- year’s  fwelling  could  be  very  evident  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  river.  According  to  Tieffenthaler  and  the 
Ayeen  Akbari,  the  Indus  between  Moultan  and  Tatta  runs  in  a 
ftream  comparatively  narrow,  but  very  deep,  and  Hamilton  ,,+ 
aborts,  that  the  channel  at  Tatta  is  not  more  than  a  mile  broad.; 
Arrian’s  account  muft  confequently  be  abandoned,  unlefs  we  make 
a  large  allowance  for  the  flood,  and  his  language  feerns  to  juftify 
this  at  the  time  when  he  mentions  the  hundred  ftadia  ;  fo'r  he  adds, 
“  this  is  the  breadth  when  it  fpreads  "5  its  waters  moft.”  ;  Much 

It  .Si  very  poffible  that  the  channel  from ing  accounts  of  the  breadth  of  the  river, 
Laribundar  to /Tatta  tslefs  a*  ptefent  than  for-  which,  4s  Styabo  obferves,  flufluate  between 
merly,  for  the  months  of  the  Indus  all  tend  to  ,  feyen  and  an  hundred  ftadia,  owe  their  dif- 
the  accumulation  of  obftru&ions.  -  Hamilton’s  agreement  tothe  different  views  of  the  ftream, 
account  is  probably  juft.  ,  p  either  an  its  Jbweft  or  its  higheft  ftate.  See 

iwig  rs,  ixarbi  Tuxir  fw  Arrian,  lib.  v.  p.  200.  Ctefias  (if  Ctefias  is 

any  authority)  fays,  that  the  Indus  where 
Perhaps  above  (me  hundred  ftadia  vshtre  it  narroweft  is  forty  ftadia  itr  breadth,,  and  where 
f(  reads- the  noidejl,  widefi:  an  hundred,  but  that  in  general,  a  me- 

,  It  is.  teafcnable  to  conclude,  that  all  the  vary--  dium  between  thefe  may  be  affigned, 

1  reafon 
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reafon.  as  there  is  to  commend  Arrian’s  accuracy'  in  general,  it  mu  ft 
be  allowed  that  he  copied  in  this  inftance  from  thofe  who  delighted 
in  exaggeration,  or  chqfe  to  raife  ideas  of  magnificence  by  deferibing 
not  what  the  voyagers  faw,  but  what  at  another  time  of  the  year 
they  might  have  feen. 

The  moil  moderate  breadth  of  the  Hydafpes  is  found  where  we 
fnould  leaft  expeft  it,  in  Curtius,  who  fays  that  it  is  four  ftadia, 
or  half  a  mile,  and  if  we  allow,’ with  Mr.  Forfter,  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  to  the  Indus  above  Attock,  at  a  feafon  when  it  was  not  ye-t 
-much  fwelled,  there  is  a  reafonable  proportion  in  giving  half  a  mile 
to  the  ITydafpes ,,s  at  a  feafon  when  the  fwel-ling  may  be  fuppofed 
not  entirely  paft. 

On  this  river,  at  Nicsa,  Alexander  embarked,  carrying  on  board 
the  hypafpifts,  Agrians,  archers,  and  the  royal  troop  117 -  of  horfe. 
Craterus  “8  marched  with  another  body  on  the  right,  or  weftern 
fide  of  the  river,  while  Hephseftion  commanded  a  third  on  the 
eaftern  bank.  :  A  fourth  under  the  direction  of  Philip,  fatrap  of  the 
country  on  the  weft  of  the  Indus,  followed  at  three  days  diftance  in. 
the  rear.  The  troops  commanded  by  Hephaeftion  were  by  far  more 
numerous  than  the  reft ;  and  he  had  likewife  the  charge  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  elephants,  with  orders,  to  join  Craterus  and  reduce  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Sopithes  ”s,  which  feems  to  occupy  the  angle  between  the 

1,6  it  is  remarkable  that  Cu.rtius  mentions  ** 8  See  the  note  of  Gronovms 'in  loco,  upon 

a!fo  this  river — profundo  alveo— ttagnanubus_  .the  dm  ft  on  of  forces,  p.  333-. 
aquis — occultis  Taxis — fine  vado — in  medio  119  Strabo  an-I  Curtius.  make  Sopithes  and 
atnne  iofuhe  crebrze— una  infula  amplior  cx-  the  Kathsi  the  fame.  The  feite  of  the  Ka- 
teris.' All  accordant  dreamlUnces,  and  the  laif  thxi  is  known.  They  were  between  the  Hy- 
agreeing  with.  Arrian,  though  omitted  by  Diq-  araoces  and  Kyphafis  to  the.  fouthward  of 
dorus.  Q^Curtius,  vol.ii.  653.  Lahore,  Arrian  makes  them  different;  but 

fanim,;  ufed  not  ex&Qly  by  Ar-  if-Sopithes  was  in  the  angle  between  the  Hy¬ 
mn.  It  fometimes  means 'all  the  companions, /  draotes  and  the  Hy.phafisj  HephteiKon  ja.uft 
'Era^fiiyfooietiDaet  ffarfow,  the  royal  troop .  ;have  paffed  two  rivers  to  reach  them* 

.  *  ■  'jun&ion 


.  aio 
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junction,  of  the  Hyphafis  and  the  Akefmes.  Pfaving  diftributed  the 
land  fortes  in  this  manner,  Alexander  fell  down  the  river  for 


three  days  to  a  ilation,  where  he  halted  two. more  for  the  troops  to 
join,  ■  and  then  proceeding  again  for  five  'l0  days,  he  reached  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  -the  Hydafpes  and  Akefines'”.  The  fleet  is  defcribed  as 
difpefed  into  different  divifions,  with  orders  to  obfcrve  a  due  diftance, 
that  no  canfufioh  might  arife  ;  and  the  progrefs  by  water  was  regu¬ 
lated  to  accommodate  the  motions  of  the  army.  With  this  objedt 
in  view,  we  can  hardly  caft  an  eye  Over  the  map  without  adverting 
to  the  coincidence  of  thefe  eircumftances  with  the  local  geography. . 


The  diftance  from  the  lower  point  of  Jam  ad'  to  the  confluence  is 
from  fixty  to  feventy  miles  and  with  three  armies  moving  in  fe- 
parate  divifions,  encumbered  with  plunder,  and  obliged  to  make 
roads  or  find  them,  correfponding  with,  the  finuofity  of  the  river, 
■eight  or  ten  miles  of  a  right  line  is  fully  equivalent  to  the- road 
diftance  of  each  day’s  march.  Pliny  fays,  the  fleet  pafied  down  the 
river  at  the  rate  of  fixhundred  ftadia  a-day.  Curtins' 13  mentions 
exprefsly  in  this  part  of  the  paffage,  .that  the  rate  was  only  forty; 
Freinfhem,  in  order  to  reconcile  fo  glaring  a  contradiction,  fuppofes 
four  hundred  "**;  but  if  feventy-five  or  fifty  miles  is  too  much,  and 
five  is  too  little,  fome  other  remedy  mtift  be  fought.  It  is  true,  as  Mr. 
Rennell  ohferves  of  the  Ganges,  that  a  paflage  of  fifty or  frxty 
miles  a-day  is  eafily  performed  when  the  river  is  fwoln;  but  this 


110  fuppo:f<ssr§n1y.  five  -days 
from  tvicyea  to  the  junction.  " 

111  Arrian  from  Megaftheoes  fays,  at  Cam- 
biftnolt  or  Aftroba;.  Which  of  .  the  two  is 
right  feems  hard  to  difcover.  See  p.  317. 


By  reading  qnatfringerrti  for  quadra- 
ginta.  See  Cert,  in  icco. 

'*?.  Major  Rennell,  f<om  his  I.atin  Itinerary, 
fuppofes  twenty  miles  a  day’s  paflage  fora 
boaton  the  Indus.  ‘ 
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fleet  was  to  accommodate  the  army,  and  no  precipitation  of  this  fort 
can  be  allowed.  Forty  ftadia,  or  five  miles,  continued  for  eight  days, 
gives  indeed  only  forty  miles,  but  the  deficiency  is  more  tolerable 
than  the  excefs,  and  if  it  might  be  permitted  to  invert  the  numerals- 
of  Curtius,  and  read  LX.  inftead  of  XL.  the  repetition  of 
fixty  ftadia  for  eight  days  gives  fixty  miles,  a  diftance  not  greatly 
differing  from  Rennell’s  corrected  map,  confiftent  with  probability, 
and  correfpondent  to  the  ordinary  progrefs I2S  of  an  army  in  fimilar 
circumftances. 

The  Hydafpes  and  Akefines  at  their  junction  are  both  forced  into 
a  channel  too  narrow  for  their  united  ftreams ;  the  rapid  eddies  and 
turbulence  which  arife  neceffarily  from  fuch  a  caufe  afford  ample 
fcope  for  the  tumid  eloquence  of  Curtius.  The  more  moderate 
language  of 'Arrian  will,  at  the  fame  tirae  .it  verifies  a  fa£t,  give- 
greater  pleafure  to  the  reader  who  prefers  truth  to  embelliflrment. 

Where  thefe  two  rivets  meet,  fays  Arrian,  one  channel  very  nar¬ 
row  receives  the  waters  of  both.  The  ftream  becomes  violent 
from  confinement,  and  whirls  in  eddies  terrible  to  behold.  The 


»m  This  is  a  conjedlure  not  authorised  by 
the  text  of  Curtius,  as  given  either  by  Frein, 
them  or  Snakenborck,  .for  both  read  quadia- 
gitita  at  full  length."  Whether  the'  manuferipts 
they  followed  have  the  numerals  XL.  is -net 
expreflbd;  but  thofe  vyha  are  codyerfant. -ia 
Greek  or  Latin  numerals  will  allow  fome  lati¬ 
tude  for  correction.  • 

r-»  The  inarch,  of  Timour  frorn  J-amad  to 
the  confluence  in  the  very  track  that  the  de¬ 
tachment  under  Hephseftion  fiiould  have 
inarched,  is  thus  defended  by  Cheref-eddin, 
tom.  iii.  p .'fa.  Tranliadon  of  Petis  de  la 
Croix. 

Apres  avoir  acheve-  heureufement  i’affaire 
de  Chehabeddin,  ,1’on  marche  dnq.mjix  jours, 


au  bord  du  fleuve  Jatnad  (Hydafpes),  et  .  ... 
on  alia  camper,  fur  le  bord  de  la  riviere  de 
Genave  (Akefines),  a  une  fortrefie,  vis  a. vis 
delaquelle  fe  fait  le  confluent  de  la  riviere  de 
Jamad  avec  ceile  de  Geuavl,  ?,e.  the  Hy¬ 
dafpes  with  the  Akefines. 

Bive.or  fix  days1  rnafdi  of  a  Tartar  army, 
with  an  objeft.  in  view,  is  fully  equal  td  the 
eight  days  allotted  to  the  Macedonians,  whofe 
army  was  moving  in  three  divifions,  and  one 
of  thefe  under  Hepbadlion  detached  on  an 

Lord  Cornwallis,  in  his  march  from  Ban- 
galoor  to  Seringapatam,  moved  at  the  rate  of- 
nearly  nine  or  ten  miles  a-day,  See  Major 
Dirom’s  map. 


roar 
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roar  and  tumult  of  the  water  is  prodigious,  and  heard  long  before 
vou  reach  the  fpot.  <•  When  Alexander  approached  the  confluence, 
neither  he,  nor  thofe  on  board  his  fleet,  were  uninformed  of  thefe 
particulars ;  yet,  while  they  were  ftill  at  foine  diftance,  .  upon 
hearing  the  noife  and  dalhing  of  the  waters,  the  rowers  refted  on 
their  oars,  the  modulators  were  filent  with  aftonifliment ;  but  as  the 
ftream  carried  them  nearer,  the  commanders  recalled  both  to  their 
duty,  and  dire&ed  them  to  exert  their  utmoft  ftrength,  that  the 
velTels  might  not  be  caught  in  the  eddies,  but  pulhed  through  by 
dint  of  force.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  tranfports  from 
their  built,  by  yielding  to  the  eddy,  efcaped  with  little  injury,  ex¬ 
cept  the  alarm  excited  in  thofe  on  board ;  but  the  gallies,  which 
from  their  length  and  fharpnefs  were  lefs  adapted  to  encounter  a 
danger  of  this  fort,  differed  greatly,  and  fome,  from  having  two 
banks  of  oars  and  the  difficulty  of  managing  thofe  which  were  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  water,  were  expofed  to  the  moft  imminent 
danger  Alexander’s  veffel,  however,  efcaped  to  a  projecting 
point  on  the  right  hand  Chore,  which  covered  him  from  the  violence 
of  the  ftream  ;  but  he  faw  two  of  his  veflels  link,  and  with  diffi¬ 
culty  faved  fuch  of  their  crews  as  were  able  to  fwim.  Many  more 
of  the  gallies  were  damaged,  which  caufed  a  delay  here  of  fome 
days  in  order  to  refit  them  j  and  while  the  repair  of  thefe  was  going 
on,  Hephseftion,  Craterus,  and  Philip,  joined  with  their  refpcftive 
forces.  .  L 

Alexander  now  ordered  the  corps  of  Polyfperchon’30,  the  mounted 
archers,  and  the  divifion  of  Philip  with  the  elephants*  to  be  con- 

113  Les  vagues  quite  formentence  lieu  la  i3’ T^.  noWirip^ro;  ;  it  was  a  part 
font  paroitre  une  mer  agitee.  Cheref-eddin,  of. the  phalanx. 
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veyed  over  the  Hydafpes,  and  proceed  under  the  command  of  Cka- 
terus,  while  he  landed  himfelf  and  ravaged  the  neighbouring  terri¬ 
tory,  to.  prevent  fuccours  being  fent  to  the  Malli.  He  returned 
again  before  the  fleet  moved,’  and  then  ordering  Nearchus  to  fall 
down  the  river  fo.r  three  days,  he  once  more  formed  his  army  into 
three  diviflons,  directing  Hephteftion  to  be  live  days  in  advance, . 
Ptolemy  to  follow  three  days  march  in  his  rear,  and  both  them  and 
Craterus  to  join  the  fleet  again  at  the  confluence  of  the  Akefmes  and 
Hydraotes,  while  with  a  fourth  diviflon  he  entered  the  country  of 
the  Malli  himfelf.  It  was  in  this  expedition,  attended  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  circumftances  not  connected  with  our  prefent  liibjedt,  that 
he  Was  himfelf  wounded  in  ftorming  an  inconflderable  fortrefs  of 
the  Malli.  The  territory  .of  this  tribe  naturally  fuggefts.an  idea  that 
it  may  be  the  fame  as  the  celebrated  province,  or  foobah,  which  takes 
ks  name  from  Moultan,  a  city  well  known  for  its  fituatiori  and  com¬ 
merce  in  Europe  as  well  as  India. 


M  O  UL  f  A  N. 
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According  to  the  rivers  of  Ptolemy,  Cafpira  on  the  Rhuadis  ought 
to  be  Moultan  upon  the  Ravee  ;  but  if  it  is  fo,  his  latitude  is  very, 
erroneous,  for  he  places  it  north  of  Bucephak,  whereas  it  is  near  a 
degree  to  the  fouth  ,3\  The  foregoing  eftimation  is  confequently 
liable  to  all  the  objections  connected  with  this  error. 

The  fortrefs,  however,  where  Alexander  was  wounded  was  not 
the  capital,  for  it  is  as  certainly  on  the  north  of  the  Hydraotes,  as 
Moultan  is  on  the  fouth.  Major  Rennell 133  has  noticed  this,  with 
his  ufual  accuracy,  and  the  teftimony  of  Arrian  is  .  diredt ;  for  he 
fays  that  Alexander,  after  having  palled  the  Hydraotes,  returned  and 
crofled  it  again  after  the  flying  enemy,  who  threw  themfelves -finally 
into  the  fortrefs  where  this  transaction  took  place.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  boundary  given  to  the  province  of  Moultan  by  the  Ayeen 
Akbari  fhould  correfpond  with  the  limits  affigned  to  the  Malli  by 
Arrian  ;  for  when’Abu’l  Fazil 133  fays  the  Perguiinali  of  Shoor  ,3S 
joins  the  boundary  of  Moultan  on  the  north,  he  evidently  fhews 
that  this  foobah  extends  to  the  north  of  the  Ravee  or  Hydraotes, 
and  confequently  comprehends 4he  fpot  allotted  for  the  fituation  of 
tills  fort  among  the  Malli.  -  • 

•While  Alexander  was  engaged  in  this  expedition,  the  fleet  had 
readied  the  confluence  of  the  Akefines  and  Hydraotes  ;  and  hither, 
as  foon  as  his  wound  permitted  him  to  be  removed,  he  was  con¬ 
veyed  in  a  galley  down  the  ftream  of  the  latter  *36.  The  tranfport  of 


See  Ptol.  p.  171,  and  Mercator’s  Map  fines,  near  the  junfiion  of  tha 
Ms,  tab.  x.  ;  Chelum  (Hydafpes). 

133  Second  Memoir,  p.  97,  Major  Rennell  See  in  confirmation,  Ayeen 
places  this  namelefs  fort  ten  "miles  from  the  p.  ioo. 
confiux  of  the  Hydraotes  and  Akefinos,  below  Alexander  did  not  lane 

Tolomba.  jundlion  of  the  rivers,  but  at  tb 

*3*  Yol.  ii.  p.  136.  phseftion,  on  the  Hydraotes,  a 

ShBOr  Iks  “pon  the  Chen-ab  or  Ake-  higher  up.  See  p.  252.  Ar. 
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joy  with  which  his  troops  received  him,  was  fome  compenfation 
for  the  dangers  he  had  encountered  5  and  fo  Kttle  did  the;  monarch 
himfelf  feem  to  be  afhamed  of  the  temerity  with  which  he  had  ex- 
pofed  his  perfon,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  taken  a  Boeotian  foldier  into 
his  favour,  who,  in  his  broad  dialed!,  bluntly  applied  to  him  the 
fentiment  of  a  tragic  poet : 

“  He  that  would  do  great  deeds  muft  fuffer  greatly.” 

Here  he  was  joined  by  the  other  divifions  of  the  army,  and  while 
he  was  under  cure  of  his  wound  he  received  the  fubmiffion  of  the 
Malli,  now  humbled  by  reiterated  defeats ;  and  a  deputation  from 
the  Oxydracce,  offering  to  become  tributaries,  and  to  fend  him  a 
fupply  of  men. 

The  Oxydracs  correfpond  both  in  name  and  fituation  with  the 
diftridt  ftill  called  Outche,  which  is  comprehended  in  the  foobah  of 
Moultan,  and  occupies  the  angle  formed  by  the  jundtion  of  the 
Chen-ab,  or  Akeflnes  with  the  Indus.  It  is  fomewhat  fmgul^r 
that  Arrian  fhould  mention  thefe  people  as  cantoned  into  depart¬ 
ments,  and  their  magiflxates ,3S  as  prefiding  In  each  feparate  canton, 
while  the  moderns  diftinguifli  them  to  this  day  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Seven  139  Towns  of  Outche  14\  Thefe  local  circumftances  con¬ 
tinuing  fimilar  through  fo  many  ages,  afford  no  lefs  pleafure  to 
the  inquirer  than  'confirmation  to-  the  veracity  6f  the  ancient 
hiftorians. 

131  -Ayeen  Akbarij  vo!.  ii.  136;  de  !a  Rochette’s  map.  ' 

'Hyificws  tuviriteu,  xj  ii  ‘40  Perhaps  the  orthography  is,  Owj,  or 

’'V  See  Tieffenthaler,  vol.  i.  p.  i  i8,  and  Oiidj,  See  Ayeen  Akb.  vol.  ii,  p,  100. 
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This- tribe  muft  have  been  in  a  flourifhing  condition,  for  they 
furnifhedr  Alexander  'with  a  thoufand  men  and  five  hundred  , 
chariots,  and  their  territory,  with  that  of  the  MalH,  was  added  to 
the  fatrapy  of  Philip.  During  the  continuance  of  the  army  at  this 
place  an  aditional  number  of  vefiels  had  been  built,  and  feventeen 
hundred  horfe  were  again  embarked,  with  ten  thoufand  foot,  and  a 
body  of  light  infantry,  and  the  whole  ordered  to  fall  down  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Akefines  with  the  Indus.  It  is  here  that  Arrian 
mentions  the  jun&ion  of  the  Hyphafis  with  the  Akefines,  before 
that  river  falls  into  the  Indus.  But  ftill  he  does  not  mark  with  his 
ufual  attention  where  the  adtual  junction  takes  place,  neither  does 
he  notice  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  at  .it,  as  at  the  confluences  which 
precede  and  follow.  This  omiflion  gives  us  room  to  doubt  of  the 
fa£t,  and  though  de  la  Rochette  has  followed  Arrian  and  Tieft’en-  ’ 
thaler  in  uniting  the  Biali  and  the  Setledj  with  the.Chen-ab  before 
that  river  meets  the  Indus,  there  is  ftill  great  reafon  to  adhere  to 
Major  Rennell,  who  carries  thofe  two  rivers  with  one  ftream  into 
the  Indus  direritly,  without  bringing  them  firft  into  the  Chen-ab.- 
If  occurs  here  likewife  that  the  Akefines  preferves  its  name  after  re¬ 
ceiving  thefe  feveral  rivers,  agreeably  to  what  TiefFenthaler  obferves 
of  the  modern  Chen-ab, 

The  city  of  Moultan,  anciently  called  Mulatran,  which  gives 
name  to  this’  province,  and  which  is  fituated  to  the  fouthward  of 
the  Ravee  or  Hydraotes,  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  oldeft  in  India ; 

*“  I  ihould  rather  read  w.-mixo/ra  fifty,  than  mation  of  an  error 
irma five  hundred ;  but  there  is  no  inti-  gant. 


The  number  it  extrava- 
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it  ha-s  a  citadel  and  a  wall  of  brick  four  miles  141  in  circumference. 
The  climate  is  hot  in  the  extreme,  the  Toil  a  burning  fand,  and  rain 
is  feldom  known.  A  branch  or  canal  from  the  Ravee,  called  Mo- 
nan,  approaches  within  one  cofe  cf  the  town ;  the  Ravee  itfelf  is 
only  two  cofe  diftance,  and  the  Indus  twelve  or  fourteen.  The 
jundion  of  the  Ravee  and  Chen-ab  is  diftant  twenty-five  ’45  miles, 
.and  that  of  the  Chen-ab  and  Indus  eighty  '4\  It  is  not  impoffible 
that  a  town  of  the  Malli  Ihould  have  occupied  this  fcite  in. the  time 
of  Alexander,  but  certainly  not  as  a  capital,  or  a  place  of.  import¬ 
ance  ;  for  the  Macedonians  were  more  ready  to  give  -confequence  to 
the  places  they  fubdued,  than  to  detrad  from  them ;  but  local  cir- 
cumftances  by  no  means  difallow  of  its  being  one  of  thofe  .for- 
trades  145  attacked  by  Alexapder  upon  his  firft  croffing  the  Hydras 
otes,  and  before  he  recrolledrthat.  river,,  to  the. place  where  he  was 
wounded.  7  •  A? 

From,  the  jundion  of  the  Hydraotes  with  the  Akelines  the  fleet 
now  fell  down  to .  another  ftation,  at  the  point:  where  the  Akefines 
with  all  its  tributary  waters  is  united  with  the  Indus,  waiting  there 
for  the  arrival  of  Perdiccas,  who  had  been  employed  in  fubduing 
the  Abaftani.  The  fubmiffion  of  another  tribe  named  Ofladii  had 
been  received  by  a  part  of  the  fleet  which  had  been  built  at  Xathra 
and  came  down  the  Indus,  while  Alexander  had  been  defcending 
the  Akefines.  Of  Xathra.  and  thefe  two  tribes  nothing;  occurs  to 
dired'  our  inquiries  but  the  mention  of  their  names;  and  in  regard  to  . 
Xathra,  the  obfcurity  is  of  confequence  ;  for  there  is  reafon  to  con- 

1+1  Tieftenthaler,  vol,  i.  p.  11;.  His  miles  1+4  Sixty-five  miles.  Rennell. 
are' always  cols;  To  that  we  may  eftimate  the  1+5  Perhaps  ?»*  .  p.  .24?, 

city  feven  or  eight  miles  in  circumference.  Arrian.  ‘ , 

!*3  De  la  Rochette. 
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elude,  that  thefe  veffels  which  now  came  down  the  Indus  were  part 
of  the  fleet  originally- built  on  that  river,  and  left  there  when  Alex¬ 
ander  tranfported  the  other  part  over  land  to  the  HydafpCs.  Arrian 
mentions  this  divifion  as  confiding  of  gallies  and  tranfports  newly 
built,  but  it  is  hardly  credible  that  the  whole  i4S  fleet  had  been  car¬ 
ried  over  land,  and  highly  probable  that  part  left  behind  had  been 
augmented  at  Xathra.  If  we  had  any  data  to  fix  the  pofition  of 
Xathra  on  the  Indus,  it  would  afford  great  fatisfa&ion  to  prove  the , 
length  of  the  line  of  tranfportation,  but  Xathra  is  named  only  by 
Arrian,  and  does  not  appear  in  Ptolemy,  ,  Strabo,  Diodorus,  or 
QUCurtius. 

At  tbe  conflux  of  the  Akefines  with  the  Indus,  Alexander  fixed 
the  eftablifhment  of  a  new  city,  ,of  which,-  though  we  find  no  traces 
in  modern  accounts,  we  may  natujglly  confider  the  fituation  as 
highly  advantageous.  A  city  fixed  hae  would  neceffarily  partake  of 
all  the  commerce  that  paffed  up  the  Indus,  to  be  diflributed  by 
means  -  of  the  feveral  fources  above,  from  Candahar  and  Cabul  on 
the  weft,  to  Tchamoo,  and  perhap's  to  Thibet,  on  the  eaft;  and  being 
the  centre  where  all  thefe  firearm. .  unite,  muft  confequently  derive 
equal  emoluments  from  the  commerce  that  paffed  downwards  to  the 
coaft.  The  judicious  choice  of  a  feite  for  this  Alexandria  (for  fuch 
probably  was  its  name)  has  been  as  little  noticed  by  the  hiftorians  as 
imitated  by  the  native  1+7  powers  of  India ;  nothing  is  found  in '  the 

***  A  fimilar  conveyance  of  veffels  over-  Hydafpes  or  Chelum. 
land  appears,  lib.  vii.  p.  300,  from  Phoenicia  Whatever  local  circutjiftances  have  con- 

to  Thapfacus.  Three  Quadrivemes,.  twelve  tribnted  to  the  fituation  of  Moultan,  have 
Triremes,  thirty  Triaconteri,  divided  into  united  alfo  in  preventing  the  growth  of  a  city 
parts,  and  brought  over-land  by  a  longer  at  this  confluence, 
tranfpoi-t  certainly  than  from  the  Indus  to' the  - 


Ayeen 
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Ayeen  Akbarl  to  prove  the  exiftence  of  any  place  of  importance  '4‘ 
at  this  junction,  and  the  filence  of  travellers  and  geographers  on  the 
fubjeflt  leaves  the  whole  matter  in  obfcurity. 

Alexander  remained  here  fome  time  both  for  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  city,  and  to  regulate  the  adminiftration  of  the  provinces,  for  at 
this  junction  he  fixed  the  limits  of  Philip’s  fatrapy,  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  new  one  for  Oxyartes  the  Badtrian,  father  of  his 
wife  Roxana,  which  was  to  extend  to  Paitala  and  the  coaft.  Python- 
was  joined  in  the  commiffion  with  Oxyartes,  and  Philip  was  left  at 
this  new  city  with  all  the  Thracians  and  other  troops  fufficient.  for 
the  defence  of  the  province. 


'  SOGDI.  B  E  H  K  E  R. 

IV.  As  we  are  now  to  leave  the  confluences  of  the  refpedtive 
rivers,  which  have  hitherto  ferved  to  direct  us  in  the  pofition  of 
eit'ies,  tribes,  and'  countries,  a  fcene  of  difficulties  opens  which  no¬ 
thing  but  a  defire  of  elucidating  ancient  geography  would  tempt  me 
to  explore  at  greater  length  than  thofe  who  have  trod  the  fame- 
ground  before  me.  Our  materials  are  fcanty;  for  Arrian  and  Dio¬ 
dorus  have  only  two-  ffiort  pages,  Q^Curtius  part  of  one  chapter, 
and  Strabo  two  or  three  lines.  In  all  of  them  there  is  hardly  a  cha- 
radteriftic  feature  to  diftinguiffi  one  place  from  another ;  time  and 

148  No  magnificent  idea  is  requifite  to  con-  if  the  place  is  commodious,  by  inclination.  Ti- 
.  _ceive  the  building  of  cities  in'the  eaft.  A  tort  mour,  as  well  as  Alexander,  built  cities  in  two, 
or  citadel,  with  a  mud  wall  to  mark  the  cir-  three,  or  five  days.  'Ehe  foldan  of  Egypt 
cumference  of  the  Pettab,  or  town,  is  all  that  infults  Ti'mour,  by  telling  him  that  the  cities 
falls  to  the  fhare  of  the  founder.  Thehabitations  of  the  eaft  are  built  of  mud  and  ephemeral,  . 
for  the  natives  are  raifed  in  a  few  days  or  hours;  ours- ;in  Syria,  fays  he,  and  Egypt,  are  of 
and  inhabitants  are  fupplied^ either  by  force,  or,  ftone,  and  eternal.  CJieref-eddin. 

-  -  diftance? 
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diffimces  are  equaily,difregarded  by  all.  Added  to  this,  I  feel  fome 
repugnance  in  defecting  the  guidance  of  my  conftant  diredor  Ma¬ 
jor  Rennell,  by  fixing  the  Sogdi 145  at  Behker,  and  Mufikanus  at 
gewee .  but  I  do  this  upon  the  authority  of  Strabo’s  brief  account, 
who  affirms  that  the  feat  of  Mufikanus’s  government  was  very 
near  ‘s°'the  Pattalene. 

Let  us  firlt  take  a  view  of  the  country  as  It  exifts  at  prefent.  The 
Indus’  rolls  down  from  the  confluence  of  the  Chen-ab  or  Akefines 
to  Tatta,  four  hundred  ‘j1  miles  in  one  channel,  with  hardly  a  fingle 
point  to  chaiaderife  one  part  of  its  courfe  from  another,  except  the 
ifland  Behker.  Behker  is  the  termination  of'  the  modern  province 
of  Moultan ;  the  general  term  for  the  trad  below  is  Scindy ;  the 
title  it  bears  in  the  enumeration  of  the  Mogol  provinces  is  the 
Soobah  of  Tatta  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Akbar  this  Soobah  was  added 
to  that-  of  Afoultan.  .  The  Soobah  .of  Tatta  is  divided  into  five  dr¬ 
ears.  I.  Tatta,  the  Pattala  of  .the  ancients.  II.  Hajykan,  running 
parallel  to  the  Indus,  and  extending  north  far  above  Behker. 
III.  Sewiftan,  between  Behker  and  Tatta.  IV.  Nuffeerpoor,  ex¬ 
tending  eaft  from  the  head  of  the  Delta;  and,  V.  Chucherhaleh, 
(as  well  .as  J  can  colled,)  extending  from  the  eaftern  mouths  of  the 
Indus  along. the  coaft  towards  the  bay  of  Catch,  We  have  therefore 

ns  Though  I  defert  Major  Rennell,  I  have  domana,  ibid,  and  EclairciiTemens,  p,  36; 
the  approbation  of  d’Anville.  Antiq.  de  lTnde,  p.  32. 

La  ville.  royale  des  Sogdi,  . .  . .  ne  pent  De  la  Rochette  follows  d’Anviltb  in  placing 
mieux  fe  rapporter  qu’  a  Bukor,  qui  a  ferri  de  Muficdnus  at  Sewee. 
refidence  a  des  rois  de  cette  contree.  .  »"  I  believe  not  -near,  but  next  to. 

Renfermee  dans  une  ifle  deux  villes  fur  let.  Ufkxt>n  f  ih  tpOamdurf  rib  n  tk  Mao- 
rives  oppofees  Sukoret  Louhril’accompagnent.  new  k)  •ntt’^aCmra  Xtjnxtfiu,  mi-h 
Geog.,Anc.  vol,  ii.  p.343.  ntjmW,  r  . 

l  Bat  d’Anviile  himfelf  is  miftaken  about  Sin-  •*5'1  Three  Hundred.  De  la  Rochette.  - 


two 
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two  principal  pofitions  on  the  river,  between  the  confluence  and  the 
Patfalene;  Behker  in  Moultan,  and  Sewee  in  Tatta.  We  have 
likewife  two  governments  named  in  ancient  hiftory,  that  of  the 
Sogdi  and  of  Mufikanus  I  lhall  confider  each  more  particularly 
hereafter ;  but  at  prefent  thefe  circumftances  will  afford  fome  reafon 
to  conjedture  that  thefe  circars  are  natural  divifions  of  the  countrv, 
and  that  the  reafon  of  this  dlftribution  exifted  as  ttrongly  in  former 
times  as  at  the  prefent  day ;  if  fo,  the  ancient  tribes  fpedfied  by 
the  hiftorians  poflibly  occupied  the  fame  ground  as  the  modem 
circars. 

The  nature  of  the  river  itfelf  will  fuggeft  other  refledions,  which 
will  tend  to  throw,  farther  light  on  the  fubjedt.  For  the  Indus," 
although-it  refembles  the  Nile  informing  the  centre  of  a  valley 
and  watering  a  country  where  no  rain  falls,  differs  in  fome  points 
more  effential.  The  map  is  crouded  with  the  names  of  ancient  cities 
■and  modem  villages  on  the  banks  of  the. Nile,  while  the  Indus  has 
only  two  places  of  importance,  Behker  and  Sewee,  in  acourle  of 
four  hundred  miles. 

The  range  of  fand  hills  on  the  eaft  are  the  refidence  of  the 
Alfhambcty  I!i,  while  a  chain  of  rocks  on  the  weft,  commences  from 
the  lea,  and  runs  northward  nearly  parallel  with  the  river  till  it 
joins  thofe  of  Kandahar.  All  the -ridges  of  Afia  afford  fecurity^otribes 
of  plunderers  ;  thofe  in  the-’ neighbourhood  oL-Kandaharare  the  feat 
of  the  Aghwans,  the  conquerors  of  Perfia  and  the  defolators  of  In¬ 
dia  ;  and  this  range  from  the  fea  produces  the  Belootches,  a  tribe  no 

151  OJtykanus  was  aot  on  the  Indus.  *-55  .Called  ,  Jarrivat  Tatta,  when  Hamilton 

153  Major  Rennell,  .Pofticript.  ,  was  there,  jams,  robbers  from  the  eali  :  - 

154  .Ayeen  Akbarf,  vdkxk  p,  145.  Tief-  Balou(he«,  robbers  from  the  weft.'  - 

fenthaler.  .  '.v,  ■' 
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lefs  ferocious  than  the  Aghwans.  This  range  has'  like  wife  fcveral 
branched;  one  more  particularly  that  reaches  the  Indus  near  Sewee, 
and  another  which,  I  have  reafom  to  think,  forms  the  boundary 
between  Sewiftamand  Hajilcan  ;  and  if  there  were  any  guide  to 
direct  me,  I  fhould  as  readily  affign  Hajikan  for  the  feat  of  the 
,  Abaftani  reduced  by  Perdiccas,  as  I  can  nearly  demonftrate  that  the 
lower  branch  in  Sewiftan  was  the  territory  of  Oxykanus  and 
Sambos.  i  . 

From  this  account  of  the  modern  Hate  of  the  liver  and  the 
country,  let  us  now  return  to  the  ancient  hiftorians  ;  the  order  of 
tranfadions,  allowing  for  the  variation  of  the  narrative,  is  the  fame 
in  all.  I.  The  Sogdi  of  Arrian  are  the  Sabracse  of  Curtius,  the 
Sambefts  and  Sodrai  of  Diodorus.  We  need  not  infill  on  the  diver- 
fity  of  names,  for  it  matters  little  j  but  the  tranfadions  which 
occurred*  the  voluntary  furrende^  of  the  place,  and  the  eftablilh- 
menri  of  docks  apd  arfenais,  are  all  iimdar  and  accordant ;  and 
though  Diodorus  would  make  the  fiambefta:  and  Sodras  dillind 
tribes,  his  tranfadions  are  too  clear  to  leave  a  doubt.  II.  The  Mu- 
fikanus  of  Arrian  is  the  fame  both  in  name  and  order  as  in  Cur¬ 
tins,  Diodorus,  and  Strabo.  III.  The  Oxykanus  of  Arrian  aufwers 
to  the  Prseiii  of  Q^Curtius,  the  Portikanus  of  Diodorus  and  Strabo. 
IV,  And  finally,  the  Sambus  of  Arrian  has  the  fame  appellation  in 
Diodorus,  >and  is  the  Sabus  of  Q^Curtius,  the  Sabutas  of  Strabo. 
A  fituation  is  now  to  be  'found  Tor  thefe  four  fucceffively  ;  and  if  a 
realonable  degree  of  probability  can  be  affignedfor  placing  the  three 
firft,  allowances  mull  be  made  for  the  Rantinefs  of  materials,  if  it  is 
impolfible  to  arrive  at  demoriftration.  ,  ;  ;  . 

After  viewing  this  queftion  in  a  variety  of  lights,  I  have  per- 
fuaded  myfelf  that  the  Sogdi  were  at  Behker,  Mufikanus  at  Sewee, 

Oxykanus 
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Oxykanus  on  the  weft  of  Sewee  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
Sambus  on  that  range  of  mountains  called  Irakliy  which  extends 
from  the  great  weftern  range,  and  approaches  the  Indus  at  Sewee. 
The  proofs  or  probabilities  necelfary  to  produce  the  fame  conviction 
in  others  Ihall  be  adduced  as  we  purfue  the  courfe  of  the  fleet  down 
the  river ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  noticing,  that  by  the  moll  curfory  view 
of  the  map,  a  fort  and  dock-yard  at  the  confluence  of  the  Akefmes, 
the  fame  at  Behker,  with  a  garrifon  at  Sewee,  and  other  citadels  and 
docks  at  the  head,  and  two  lower  points  of  the  Delta,  prefent  -a  line 
of  frontier  exactly  correfpondent  to  local  convenience,  and  very 
.  nature  of  the  country.  .  ■ 

At  the  confluence  of  the  Akefmes,  Craterus  with  the  elephants 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  army  was  tranfported  to. the  eaftern  fide 
of  the  Indus,  as  the  country  on  that  fide  appeared  more,  convenient 
for  the  march  of  an  army  ;  and  Alexander  dropped  down  with  the 
fleet  to  Sogdi.  The  diftance  and  .  the  time  employed  are  both 
omitted  by  Arrian;  but  if  we  place  the  Sogdi  at  Behker,  the 
diftance  appears  from  Major  Rennell  to  be  fhort  of  an  hundred  and 
fifty  157  miles.  In  the  fame  order  follow  the  Sabracse  of  (T_Curtius, 
and  the  Sambefta:  of  Diodorus  ; 'both  .deferibe  this  tribe  as  living 
under  a  republican  "*  form  of  government,  and  defended  by  an 
army  of  fixty  thoufancf  foot,  fix  thoufand  horfe,  and  five  hundred 
chariots;  both  ipectfj^tfl^  f&bmiflion  of  this  people- without  a  battle, 
and  Diodorus  adds/thatth'  Malflfni659  and  Sodrae  were  borderers  on 
the  river,  who  fubinitted  at  thefame  time.  In  the  ronftruction  of  a 
citadel  and  docks  at  this  place  all  the  three  hiftorkns  agree. 

1515  In  a  right  lint  by  the  fcale.  '  Suckor  and  Sunkar ;  thefe  may  be  the  repre-  • 

.  ;  featadvc  orSigdi  andScdrm. 

M'-Atrkn  . Qv. Cjurtihs  .weadoas  an' Alexandria  four 

Maffadi  and  Soit^. are  perhaps.  the. mo-  days  lower  down.;.  bet  it  mail  be  referred  to 
dern  Pekier  and  Scfcier,  in  Sekier  written  tais  piece,  aslhe  names  no  nation  or  (cite. 

R  2  NOW 
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Now  though  we  may  allow  great  feope  for  the  amplification  of  Cur- 
tius  and  Diodorus,  we  are  ftill  to-  confider  thefe  Sabracse  as  a  tribe 
of  conference  in  the  view  of  the  biftorians,  and  I  afk  where  is  a 
pofition  to  be  found  for  fiich  a  tribe  in  the  courfe  of  this  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  before  we  arrive  at  Behker.  Nothing  can  be  more 
barren  of  names  thari  the  line  of  the  Indus  here  in  Major  Ren- 
nell,  or  de  la  Rochette  ;  and  the  difcordance  of  thofe  two  geo- 
graphers,  being  no  lefs  than  feventy  miles,  adds  ftill  to  the 
confufion  and  obfcurity.  Another  confidcration  is,  that  Behker  in 
the  modern  divifion  of  the  province  is  a  circar  of  Moultan  ;  and 
where  theDooabeh  ,s‘  circars  end,  that  of  Behker  begins  fit  follows, 
therefore,  that  Behker  would  neceffarily  be  the  firft  capital  from  the 
jun&ion  of  the  Akefines,  and  naturally  the  fcite  of  the  Sogdi. 
or  Sabracse,  the  firft  tribe  Alexander  reached  after  leaving  that, 
junction. 

13  E  H  K  E  R, 

Longitude  .  -  0  ■  (  J  f  Latitude  o  ^  ^ 

by  Ptolemy,  from  Ferro,  1x800  Ptolemy,  -  25  20  o 

by  Rennell,  from  Greenwich,  70  00  Rennell,  -  27  33  o 

add  from  Ferro,  -  17  40  o  Oriental.  Otter,  34  o  o 

~  r~r-  De  la  Rochette,  27  27  o- 

'  -  87  40  o  .  1  ' 

Ptolemy  cOiteded  by  Goflclin,  84  16  oj 

I  take  the  Binagara  of  Ptolemy  for  Behker,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  central  fituation  between  Moultan  and  Tatta,  but  its  refem- 
blance  in  point  of  orthography,  for  it  is  poflibly  Behh-nagar  or 

lS‘  A  fpace  between  two  rivers.  Doo,  two;  Ab,  water, 

1  >  Behk-nagar, 
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Behk-nagar,  in  which  form  it  approaches  Behker-nagar ;  nagar 
being  the  ufual  adjunct  to  exprefs  a  fortified  place,  and  Ptdemy  has 
in  this'  neighbourhood,  Agri-nagara,  Ka-nigara;  Nagar-anigramma, 
&c.  See. 

According  to  the  modern  divifion,  the  circar  or  Dooabeh  of 
Behker  contains  twelve  mahls  or  places  for  colleding  the 
revenue,  which  amounts  to  fifty-feven  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
feventy-eight  pounds  fterli'ng  163,  and  fnrnilhes  four  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  ninety  horfe,  and  eleven  thoufand  one  hundred  foot; 
Thefe  circumftances  are  Rated  from  the  modern  account,  to  The w 
how  reafonably  it  will  bear  a  companion  with  the  ancient, 
allowing  for  much  exaggeration,  and  confidering  that  India  appears 
more  populous  in  early  times  than  ■  fince  it  has  been  defolated  by 
invafions.  ■  - 

It  would  have  been  a  fortunate  circumftance  if  any  of  the  hifto- 
rians  had  mentioned  an  ifland  here,  or  in  any  part  of  the  Indus 
between  the  jundion  of  the  Akefines  and  Tatta  ;  but  their  filence  is 
unanimous.  It  will  appear,  however,  that  we  have  fomething  more 
than  conjecture  to  diced  us,  for  Otter  names  Bekier,  Sekier,  and 
Tekier,  as  three  places  dependant  on  Manfura154;  in  which,  though 
he  is  miftaken  (for  Bekier  is  Behker  the  fame  as  Manfura),  he  is  ftill 
right  in  regard  -to  -.th®  other,  two,  for  Sekier  is  the  Sunker  of  the 
Ayeen  Akbari,  and  Tekier  is  the  fort, called  in  that  work  Alore,  the 

Louheri 

.***■  The  names  of  the  twelve  mails  are  the  Manfura.  is  a  city  encircled  at  a  diflance 

fame  in  Tpeffeothaler  and  the  Ayeen  Akbari.  by  a  branch  of  the  Mehran  (Indds),.  The 
If  any  one  wilhes  to  fee  what  fpelling  can  do  city  itfelf  (lands  on  theweftern  iide  of  the  main 
to  confound,  he  ihould  cnnfult  both.  Tieff.  channel;  for  the  Mehran  in  it>  defeent  fepa- 
vol.  i.  1 17.  Ayeen  Akh.  vol.  ii.  103.  rates  into  two  dreams  at  Calere,  a  day’s  jour- 

“3  Reckoning  the  dam  forty  to  a  rupee.  ncy  from  Manfura ;  the  main  dream  paffes  to- 

:  Manfura 
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Louheri  of  de  la  Rochette.  Tekier  is  lituated  either  at  the  re-union  of 
the  river  after  its  feparation  to  form  the  ifland,  or  juft  below  it ;  and 
Sekier  affumes  a  place  at  the  point  where  the  river  divides.  It,  is  in 
Sekier,  written  Sunker  and  Buckhor,  that  I  find  the  Sogdi  of  Arrian, 
the  Sodrse  of  Diodorus,  the  Sadracar  of  Curtins  ;  and  as  Bunker 
and  Alore  are  two  out  of  the  twelve  mahls  afligned  to  Behker  by 
the  Ayeen  Akkad,  this  divifion  has  given  rife  to  the  diftiinftion  of 
them,  by  Diodorus  into  l'eparate  tribes.  Some  referve  is  neeeftary  in 
afierting  that  Alore  and  Tekier  are  the  fame,  but  it  fee  ms  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  becaufe  Tekier  is  not- mentioned  by  the  Ayeen  Akbari ;  con¬ 
cerning  Suckhor  all  teftimonies  arc  united.  ’  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  Sogdi  of  Arrian  comprehend  the  whole  ifland  and  circar  of 
Behker,  and  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  firft-  place  in '  the 
circar  at  which  the  fleet  arrived. 

.  If  this  fhould  not-  be  deemed  conclufive,  I  beg  the  reader  to 
fufpend  his  judgment  till  he  receives  additional  reafons  for  fixing 
the  feat  of 'Mufikaitus  ;  for  the  pofition  of -either  to- a  certainty  will 
give  the  refpedive  fituation  of  the  other;  and  I  muft  likewife  .ob- 
ferve,  that  the  ere&ing  of  docks  on  an  ifland  is  a  natural  conve¬ 
nience,  while  there  is  nothing  on  the  higher  part  of  the  river  to 
diredt  this  operation  more  to  one  point  than  another. 

Manfura;  the  inferior  turns  to  the  north  to-  fame ;  but  d’Anville  places  Behker  near  four 
wards  Satufan,  and  then  winds,  back  again, to  degrees  higher  up  the  dream1,  and  this  Man-' 
the  well  [read  till  it  joins  the  main  fura  he  places  below  Sibwam  Otter  has  fallen 
channel  once  mope,  about  twelve  miles  below  .  into  the  fame  error  Vol.  i.  406,  407. 
the  city.  Manfura  is  a: mile  both  in  breadth  Major  Renneli  fliakes  the  ifle  thirty-five 
and  length.:  Nab.  Geographer,  p.  57.  milesin  length,  which  does  not  differ  much 

This  defcription  has  led  Mr,  d’Anville  into-  from  A1  Edrifi’s  account.  Manfura  is  doubt- 
a  great  error,  for  the  whole  is  reprefented  on  left  4 'Mahometan,- and  not  an  Indian  title,'  for 
his  map.  The  error  arifes  from  his  making  -it ■  edpreffes  in  Arabic.  See  Melchiz. 

Behker  and  Manfura  two  different  places,.  Thevenot,  tom.  i.  in  Abulfedam,  p.  ly.  ' 
.which  the  Ayeen  Akbari  proves  to  be  toe 
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From  this  ifland  of  tire  Sogdi ,6S,  Craterus  was  detached  into  Ara- 
chofia  and  Drangiana  ;  but  as  we  hear  of  him  again  at  the  next 
Ration  of  the  fleet,  we  muft  fuppofe  that  he  only  conducted  a  body 
of  troops  which  was  to  penetrate  into  thofe  countries  by  another 
route,  and  which  was  to  connect  again  with  the  future  march  of 
the  main  army  through  Karmania.  This  defign  is  perfectly  con- 
fiftent  with  Alexander’s  fcheme  of  exploring  thefe  provinces  by 
.  marches  in  various  directions ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Craterus  went' 
no  farther  with  this  body  than  to  mark  out  the  line  they  were  to 
purfue,  and  then  returned  to  the  main  army.  The  reunion  of  thefe 
forces  will  be  noticed  in  its  proper  place. 

From  Sogdi  then,  the  Behker  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Manfura  of 
the  Mogo’ls  or  Perfians,  Alexander  haftened  down  the  Indus  to  reach 
the  city  of  Mufikanus,  before  he  fhould  be  prepared  for  reliftance.  I 
have  already  faid,  that  Strabo  is  my  authority- for  placing  Mufikanus 
lower  down  the  river  than  IVIajor  Rennell;  for  Strabo  fays  exprefsly, 
that  his  territory  was  near,  or  next  to,  the  Pattalene  ;  and  a  review  of' 
Arrian’s  account,  fhort  as  it  .is,  convinces  me  that,  ..after  the  tranf- 
adioiis  which  took  place  here  are  coniidcred,  the  immediate  arrival 
of  the  fleet  at  Pattala  confirms  the  afford  on  of  Strabo. 

1('*  It  is  worthy  of  WtnSrK- that  the  Nubian  185  This  ifland  of  Behker  has  two  depertd- 

Geographer  makes  Maafoia.a<jpntre  of  com-  ant  places,  Tekier  and  Sekier,  fo  written  by 
•  monication  both  e&fl’ahd  yjefl,  5*7,“  eTihij. ;  Otter,  vol.  i,  409.  Fraief  writes  Buckar  for 
and  fuch  it  would  naturally  he  in  all  ages,  Behker,.  Sunkar  for  Sekier.  Treaty  Nadir 
nnlefs  the  city  Alexander ’  built  at  the  main  Shah.  Khoudabad  feenu.  to  be  Shicarpoor 
junction  of  the  rivers  had  taken  root.  '  of  de  la  Rbchette’s  fiieetmap. 


MUSIKANUS, 
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MUSIiCANUS.  SEWEE.  SIHWAN. 

V.  I  nx  upon  Sewce  for  the  refidence  of  Mufikanus,  becaufe  it 
is  the  head  of  the  firft  circar  of  Tatta  towards  the  north  ;  and  con¬ 
ceiving,  as  I  do,  that  all  thefe  circars  have  their  divifion  or  bound¬ 
aries  from  nature,  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  furell  ground  for  fixing 
any  ancient  name  is  to  confider  the  prefent  diftribution  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  Sewiftan,  the  name  of  this  circar,  comprehends  the  coun¬ 
try  on  both  fides  the  river ;  but  on  the  eaft  there  is  probably  little 
cultivation,  as  the  trad:  tends  toward  the  defert  and  the  fand  hills  ,li7; 
on  the  weft,  there  are  branches  from  the  mountains  extending  to¬ 
wards  the  river  inhabited  by  Belootches,  and  on  one  of  thefe 
branches,  or  at  the  foot  of  it,  may  be  placed  the  territory  of  Oxy- 
kanus,  the  Portikanus  of  Strabo  and  Diodorus.  The  termination 
of  thefe  three  names  fuggefts  an  idea  that  they  contain  fome 
'allufion  to  the  country,  or  fome  mutual  relation  or  connexion. 
What  will  be.  alleged  on  this  fubjcd  I  give  merely  as  a  conjedture, 
and  I  refer  it  to  the  Orientalifts  for  further  illuftration ;  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  I  difcover  the  name  of  the  circar  in  every  one  of 
them. 

Sewee  is  written  Sevi,  Sihouan,  Sihwan,  and  Sehwan.  It  is  not 
eafy  to  eftablifh  the  identity  of  thefe  names  to  the  fame  place ;  for 
though  our  maps  make  them  the  fame,  the  Ayeen  Akbari ISS  men¬ 
tions  a  chain  of  ihountains  extending  from  Sehwan  to  See  wee,  re¬ 
garding  them  as  different  places  though  in  the  fame  circar ;  and  an 

* 61  Tieffenthaler,  rot.  i.  p.  122.  ,6!  Vol.ii.  p.  142. 


■obfcure 
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obfcure  San  163  marked  on  the  maps  is  poflibly  a  corruption  of 
Sehwan.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Sihwan  is  an  appellation  fuSiciently 
known  and  acknowledged ;  and  -this  word,  I  think,  may  be  difco- 
vered  in  Mu-fihan-us,  Ok-fihan-us,  Por-fihan-tis  17°,  for  the  afpi- 
rate  h 1,1  paffes  into  k  in  almoft  all  words-  derived  from  Oriental 
languages.  The  termination  is  Greek  for  fake  of  inflexion  only, 
and  the  initial' fy liable  will  poflibly  be  found  in  the  Shanfkreet  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  relation  in:. Which  they  Hand.  If  the 
diftindtion  between  Seewee  and  Sehwan  could  be  eftabHfhed,  I 
fhould  have  little  difficulty  in  afferting, that  Moo-fihwan 171  was  the 
chief- of  one,  and  Ok-lihwan  of  the 'Other.  .1  am  fenfible  etymo¬ 
logy-meets  with  little  encouragement  in  the  prefent  ,age ;  but  I  am 
likewife  convinced  from  much  ftudy  of  my  authors,;  that  all  the  In-- 
dian  names  which  occur  in  them  are  capable  of  being  traced  to  na¬ 
tive  appellations  exifting  at  this  day  among  the  Hindoos  at  leaf!:,  if 
not  the  Mogols ;  and  whenever  the  fociety  in  Bengal  for  Afiatic  re-’ 
fearches  fhall  diredt;  their  inquiry  this  way,  they  will  difeover  more 
than  can  at  prefent.be  calculated.  I  have  proved  this  in  regard  to 
the  names  of-  the  Panje-ab  rivers  ;  others  have  long  feen  it  in  the 
Malli,  Oxydracse,  Peukaliotis,  Gu-rafi;  and  I  am  convinced  that  every 
name  mentioned  in  the  hiftorians  of  Alexander  will  be  found  either 

165  San  may  be,  however!  the  Cahan  which,.  1,1  The  title  of  a  Hindoo  prince  •  who 
Tieffenthaler  places  in  this  circar,  p..  rz z.  reigBOd  in  this  circar  formerly',  and  whofe  go- 

170  1 1  is  remarkable  that  the  reading  of  this  vernment  extended  from  Mekran  to.  Cache- 
name  differs  in  QX'umus.  Pofticanus,  Porri-  mire,  was  Sihar.  Tieffenthaler,  vol.  i. 
canus.  I  afc  for  a  third  reading  :  Porficanas.  p.i*a.  writes  Sihan. 
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in  the  liiftory  or  memory  of  the  Hindoos.  I  conceive  that  they 
exift  in  the  Shanlkreet  at  this  hour,  though  they  may  be  known 
to  Europeans  in  a  different  form  derived  from  the  Mogols,  dis¬ 
figured  by  the  lapfe  of  time,  change  of  language,  or  variety  of 
writing.  I  have  the  opinion  of  Major  Rennell  in  confirmation  of 
this  idea,  ^nd  his  judgment  I  efteem  decifive. 

If  we  would  now  follow  Alexander  in  his  .defcent  from  the 
Sogdi  to  the  territory  of  Mufikanus,  we  muft  apply  to  modem 
fources  for  information.  Arrian  gives  neither  time  or  diftance,  and 
mentions  nothing  of  the  country  through  which  the  Indus  rolls  5 
but  the  maps  give  us  upwards  of  eighty’”  miles  174  from  Behker  to 
S.eewee,  and  the  Ayeen  Akbari  informs  us,  that  the  country  is  a 
defert  fubjed  in  fummer  to  the  Semoom,  orduffocating  wind.  The 
term  defert,  however,  muft  be  qualified ;  for  we  are  informed  that 
the  Indus  changes  its  courfe,  inclining  fome  years  to  the  eaft'76,  and 
■others  to  the  weft;  and  that  it  is  not  fo  abfolutely  defert,  but  that  there 
are  villages'77  of  herdfmen  who  change  their  habitation  with  theftream. 
This  circumftance,  recorded  by  Strabo,  proves  the  attention  of  the  ob¬ 
servers,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  hiftorian;  for  when  we  find  in  Major 
Rennell ,7!  that  he  had  fimilar  information  from  an  Englifh  tra¬ 
veller  who  verified  the  fad  upon  the  fpot,  we  obtain  a  local  cha- 
raderiftic  fad  dependent,  upon  the  conftant  operation  of  nature, 
which  fidion  could  not  invent,  and  fcepticifm  cannot  doubt. 

Mufikanus  had  fent  no  offers  of  fubmiffion  to  Alexander,  but 
furprifed  by  his  fudden  approach,  and  not  prepared  for  defence,  he 

*”  Seventy-five.  De  la  Rochette.  the  inclination  given  to  the- Indus  by  Major 

,u  In  a  right  line  by  the  feale.  Rennell. 

*«  Vol.ii.  p.  143.  ■”  Ayeen  Akbari,  ibid.  Tieffeinhaler. 

m  North  and  touch.  Ayeen  Akbari.  The  1,8  See  Rennell’s  Poftfcrjpt. 

/ante  thing  occurs  at  Behker  i  which  favours 


advanced 
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advanced  to  meet  the  monarch  upon  his  arrival,  and  furrendered  his 
city,  territory,  and  elephants,  at  difcretion.  The  readme^  of  his 
fubmiffion,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  his  offence,  procured  him 
a  ready  pardon ;  for  upon  all  occafions  of  this  nature,  the  policy 
and  generality  of  the  conqueror  were  in  unifon.  He  found  the 
territory  one  of  the  richeft  179  in  this  part  of  India,  and  the  city  fo 
commodioufly  fituated,  that  he  determined  to  eredt  a  citadel  here, 
and  leave  a  fufficient  garrifon  for  its  fupport. 

Even  in  the  comparative  wealth  of  this  place  I  find  reafon  to 
think  Mufikanus  muff  be  fixed  at  Seewee  rather  than  Behker,  for 
the  comparative  wealth  of  the  two  cities  continues  hill  the  fame. 
According  to  the  Ayeen  Akbari,  the  revenue  of  Behker  is  only  two 
hundred  and  thirty-two  pounds  while  that  of  Seewee  is  five 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  eighteen. 

The  eredtion  of  the  citadel  was  entrufted  to  Craterus,  whom  we> 
unuft  confequently  fuppofe  to  have  returned  from  the  detachment 
that  marched  into  Arachofia,  and  Alexander  continued  on  the  fpot 
till  it  was  completed..  As  foon  as  a  proper  garrifon  was  appointed, 
an  expedition  was  undertaken  againft  Oxykanus  commanded  by  the 
king  himfelf ;  his  forces  confided  of  the  archers,  Agrians,  and  the  horfe 
he  had  on  board.  If  Arrian  or  any  of  the  hiflorians  had  told  us  on 
which  fide  of  the  river  the  army  moved  to  the  eaft  or  well,  higher 
up  or  lower  down,  we  fhiould  have  fome  ground  to  Hand  on ;  but  we 
have  now  one  circumftance  only,  that  he  was  chief"11  of  a  diftridt 

'Ev}a,/u’tTraTv.  .Flourillung  is  perhaps  '**  ixtnr,  yr,c,  chief  of  a  diftrifl 

a  more  proper  term.  in  the  country  here,  literally.  I  cannot 

At  forty  dams  to  the  rupee.  conceive  a  more  accurate  exprcffion  for  the 

Havelly  is  added  to  Sewee  in  this  chief  of  a  circar,  in  reference  to  a  foobah  ; 

account.  Ayeen  Akbari,  vol.  p.  105.  or  for  the  chief  of  a  mahl,  in  reference  to  a 

Jumma.  cirear. 
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in  the  fame  country,  and  are  left  to  our  own  conje&ures  for  the 
reft,  Mry  conjeccure'1is  directed  by  the  mention  of  Sambus  next,  as 
a  fatrap  appointed  by  Alexander  himfelf  oyer  the  Indians  of  the 
mountains;  for  the  .mountains' mentioned  here  correfpond  exactly 
with  the  range  called  Lukhy,B2  in  the  Ayeen  Alcbari.  They  are  a  branch 
of  that  great  chain  which  extends  from  the  fea  to  Kandahar,  a  branch . 
of  '-which  reaches  nearly  to  the  Indus  at  Seewee,  and  affords  a  ref:- 
deuce  for  a  horde  of  Belootches  called  Kulmany.  On  thefe  moun¬ 
tains  I  have  no  helitation  to  place  Sambus ;  and  if  in  the  little  light 
we  have  to  direct  us  we  obtain  one  pofition,  there  is  no  reafonable 
objection  to  fixing  the  other  in  correfporidence  to  it.  By  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  army  immediately  out  of  the  territory  of  Oxykanus  into 
that  of  Sambus  on  the  mountains,  it  Ihould  appear  that  Oxykanus 
was  on  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  that  range;  and  I  contend;  that  this 
plain  and  thefe  mountains  muft  be  on  the  weft  of  the  Indus,  becaufe 
the  defert  and  the  fandy  hills  are  on  the  eaft;-'  and  there  is  no  autho¬ 
rity,  either  ancient  or  modern,  to  -{hew  that  the  range  on  the  eaft 
ever  approaches  the  river  at  any-  one  point. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  courfe  of  the  expedition.  Alexander 
marched  againft  Oxykanus  becaule  he  had  received  no  embaffy  or 
acknowledgment  from  him  ;  he  took  two  of  his  Jargeft  cities  by 
affault,  and  in  one  of  them  Oxykanus, himfelf ;  the  plunder  was  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  foldiers,  and  the  elephants  only  referved  for  the  public 
fervice.  Several  other  cities  fin-rendered-  without  refiftance  ;  for  by 
this  time,  fays  Arrian,  the  fpirit  of  all  the  Indians  was  completely1  ** 
fubdued.  Q^Curtius  relates  thefe  circumftances  with  fome  fhade  of 
difference  ;  Oxykanus,  he  fays,  was '  killed,  and  the  people  he 

*’  LakW.-  -  Tieffenthaler.  'zh&xmn  n  rr;"i' 


calls 
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calls  Prsefti.  I  defire  to  make  but,  one-  more  obfervation.  Oxyka- 
nus  was  not  on  the  river;  for  if  he  had  been,  Alexander  need  not 
have  landed. to  march  againft  him  ;  he  was  near  Sambus,  ‘and  Sam- 
bus  was  fatrap  of  the  mountains.  The  conclufion  is,  therefore,  that, 
he  was  on  the  weft  of  the  Indus,  and  highly  probable  that  his  ter¬ 
ritory  was  at  the  foot  of  that  range  called  Lukhy,  confequentiy 
that  Mufikanus  and  Oxykanus  were  both  chiefs  in  the  drear  of 
Sell  wan. 

Sambus,  the  next  object  of  Alexander’s  purfuit,  has  a  variety  of 
names,  which  prove  only  the  doubts  of  hiftorians,  and  obfcurity  of 
the  tranfadtions ;  for  this  chief  is  the  Sabutas’85  of  .Strabo,  the 
Sabbas  of  Plutarch,  the  Ambigarus  of  Juftin,  the  Ambiras.  of 
Orofius,  the  Sabus  or  Samus  of  Q^Curtius.  This  recital  is  pre- 
ferved  in  order  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  Orientalifts  ;  for  the. 
Idea  of  locality  is  adored !y  attached  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  appel¬ 
lations,  if  the  true  etymology  can  be  obtained. 

Sambus  is  reprefented  as  a  fatrap,  or  chief,  of  a  tribe  of  moun¬ 
taineers  in  the  neighbourhood  of -Mufikanus,  and  in  hoftility  with 
that  prince,  as  all  the  inhabitants  of  mountains  conftantly  are  with 
their  neighbours  on  the  plain.  He  had  made  his  fubmiffion  to- 
Alexander,  and  received  from  him  a  frefti  appointment  to  his 
fatrapy186;  but  upon  receiving  intelligence  that  Mufikanus  had 
made  his  -peace  with  the  conqueror,  he  had  abandoned  his  country 
and  fled.  For  this  flight  no  reafon  is  aftigned  ;  but  it  is  natural  to 
fuppofe,  that  in  the  reconciliation  of  his  enemy  with  Alexander  he 

,ss  See  Snakenbrock’s  Notes  on  Q^_  Curtius,.  live  chief.-  The  title  of  Satrap  and  the  name 
lib.  jx.  c.  8.  of  Satrapy  afford  a  proof  of  his  being  cdftft- 

186  We  ought  to  confider  Sambus  as  a  na-  dered  as  a  fubjeft  of  the  Perfian  monarchy. 

,  4.  .  forefaw 
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forefaw  fufficient  reafon 187  to  diftruft  both  ;  and  as  conquerors  allow 
none  of  their  tributaries  to  be.  injured  by  any  but  themfelves, 
Sambus  might  reafonably  imagine,  that  either  his  future  incurfions 
would  be  prohibited,  or  his  former  ravages  muft  be  accounted  for  ; 
in  either  cafe  it  was  his  interefl:  to  retire  ;  and  if  he  had  fubmitted 
to  Alexander  before  the  redu&ion  of  Mufikanus,  it  is  probable  that 
a  participation  in  the  plunder  of  that  prince’s  province  had  been  a 
principal  inducement  to  effedt  his  fubmiffion.  When  or  where  this 
tranfadion  took  place  does  not  appear,  but  if  we  place  it  at  Sogdi, 
the  delay  of  Mufikanus  in  making  application  for  terms,  is  a  fuffi¬ 
cient  motive  for  the  conduct  of  his  rival,  Invafion  is  too  often  for¬ 
tunate  in  finding  the  jealoufy  of  the  natives  favourable  to  the 
fchemes  of  the  invader,  and  the  petty  interefts  of  oppofite  parties 
co-operating  to  their  mutual  deftrudtion. 

If  Sambus  was  at  the  head  of  the  tribe;  I  fuppofe,  his  fubmiffion^ 
was  of  importance ;  for  the  Belootches  who  poffefs  the  range  of' 
mountains  called  Luhky  ftyled  Kulmanies,  are  faid  by  the  Ayeen 
Akbari  to  confift  of  twenty  thoufand  families,  and  able  to 
bring  ten  thoufand  horfe  into  the  field.  Their  country,  though 
covered  with  hard  rock,  black  and  barren,  muift  be  interfperfed 
with  fertile  rallies ;  for  befides  the  horfes  raifed  for  their  own 
fervice  and  for  foreign  Tale,  camels  alfo  are  produced  here  in 
great  abundance,  fufficient,  not  only  for  the  fupply  of  Scindi,  but 
of  the  interior  provinces,.  From  this  account  of  a  Angle  tribe,  we 


1,7  See  a  fimilar  conduct  of  the  fecond  was  advancing.  Afcei 
Porus  upon  the  reconciliation  of  the  firft'  Porus  admiffion  of  the  conqu 
with  Alexander.  Porus  on  the  Hydraotes  had  fecond  Porus  fled  upoi 
bfen  an  enemy  to  the. other  on  the  Hydafpes,  conqueror  to  his  own  tei 
an4  .had  fent  deputies  tq  the  camp  as  the  army  »■«  Vol.  ii.  P.J42. 


the  vidtcry,  and  the 
ered  into  favour,  this 
1  the  approach  of  the 
ritory,  Lib.v.  p.213. 
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cannot  be  furprifed  at  finding  the  general  influence  of  the  Belootches 
extending  far  to  the  wefhvard  at  prefent,  or  even  to  Cape  Jalk,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Niebhur  1,f- neither  can  we  think  lightly  of  the  Arabitce 
who  inhabited  the  fame  tra£t  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  and  had 
the  fame  means  of  making  themfelves  either  feared  or  refpedted. 
Q^Curtius '"Vftom  Clitarchus,  ftates  the  number  of  natives  who 
perifhed  by  the  Macedonian  invafion  at  eighty  thoufand,  befides 
prifoners ;  an  exaggeration  doubtlefs,  but  ftill  indicating  the  relative 
magnitude  of  the  tribe ;  and  that  it  was  more  numerous  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  we  may  conclude  ;  for  if  the  plain  country  was  more 
rich  and  populous,  the  number  of  banditti  maintained  out  .of  its 
fpoils  would  be  larger  in  proportion. 

In  the  Sindimana'9’  of  Arrian,  the  capital  of  S'ambus,  I  find  an 
aflufion'  to  Scindi,  the  moll  general  and  common  name  of  the  coun¬ 
try  on  both  fides  the  Indus ,S1 ;  and  though  there  are  ftrong  ob¬ 
jections 

**.»  By  Kiebhar’s  account  of  the  Arabs,  13 '  -The  bell  MSS.  read  Sindimana,  not 
who  have  in  all  ages  palTed  the  gulph  of  PerGa  Sindoroana.  Gron.  Arrian,  p.  254. 
towards  the  eaft,  it  would  be  no  difficult  mat-  .  ‘p*- The  Nubian  Geographer  conftamly 
ter  to  /©rm-a--connfidi«n  between  the  Arabs  .  makes  the  proper  diftin&ion  between  Scind 
and  Arabitae  ;  but  Niebhur  does  not  make  the  and  Mia,  and  between  both  and  China;  the 
fame  dirtin&ion  of  Brodia  and  Bloachee.  Chinefe  he  calls  Sin,  and  defcribes  their  com* 
which  Porter  does, .  feeming  to  confider  all  mcrce  on  the  Indian  feas  .  nearly  in- the  fame 
the  wandering  tribes  hi  Nffefcran  as*  Bb-  manner  as  Marco, Polo,  with  whom' he  is  al- 
lootches.  molt  contemporary, .  X  take,  this  opportunity 

*co  The  whole  account  in  Q_Curtius  is  con-  of  mentioning  thefe  dilHnttians,  becaufe  I  be. 
fufed  as  ufual.  For  Jirft  Alexander  enters  the  lieve  the  Arabic  writers  derived  the  name 
country  of  Sabas,  and  then  falls  foar  days  Sin  from  the  Sinas  of  Ptolemy,  and  applied  it 
down  the  river  to  attack  his  capital.  This  is  to  the  fartheil  people  eaft,  as  he  had  done; 
perhaps  an  error  from  want  of  diftin£Hon  be-  When  the  Portuguefe  pa/Ted  the  Cape  of 
tween  Sindonalia  and  Harmatelia.  See  Arnan,  Good  Hope,  the  only  navigators- they' woulcf 
p.254..  As  to  the  eighty  thoufand  flaughtered,  find  muft  have  been  Arabians,  and  fVom-  them 
I  doubt  all  ancient  numbers,  but.  none  mbre  they  derived  the  term  Sin,  which  has  produced 
thanthofe  of  Q^Curtius.  the  word  China,  now  current  throughout  £u- 
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-jections  to  placing  anry  city  of  importance  fufficient  to  be  confidered 
as  the  h£ad  of  Seindi  in  the  mountains,  it  is  not  affirming  too  much 
to  luppofs  that  the  Belootches  might  have  a  city  at  the  foot  of  them.' 
I  fpeak  with  great  diffidence  upon  the  identical  fixation  of  Muii- 
kaiius,  Oxykanus,  .and  Sambus ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  about  the 
fettlement  of  them  all  in  beewiftan  and  the  mountains  adjacent; 
and  I  maiatai-n  that  Muffikanus  cannot  be  at  Beliker,  as  there  is  nei¬ 
ther  mountain  or  hill  that  approaches  the  river  near  that  illand. 
If  M.  de  la  Rochette’s 153  Map  can  be  depended  upon  in  regard  to  this 
circar,  his  difpofition  of  Lukhy  or  Lack!  exactly  correfponds  with 
the  topography  I  with  to  adopt. 

Sindimana  made  no  refiftanee,  for  though  Sambus  had  fled,  he 
had  nq  hoftile  defigns  againft  Alexander.  He  was  probably  alarmed 
for  his  perfonal  fafety  on  account  of  .the  fubmiffion  .of  Mufikanu^ 
but  the  gates  of  the  city  were  open,  and' the  officers  of  the  fugitive 
chief  delivered .  up  his  treafures  and  elephants  without  hefitation. 
From  lienee  the  army  advanced  to  another  fortrefo  called  the  City  of 
the  Bramins,  and  as  Diodorus  mentions  his  Harmatelia  with  the 
■fame  attribute,  it  is  dpubtlefs  the  fame.  This  city  is  faid  to  have 
revolted,  by  which  we  may.  underfland  that  it  was  concluded  in  the 
■original  fubmiffion  of  Sambus,  and  upon  his  flight  prepared  to  de¬ 
fend  itfelf.  It  was  taken  without  difficulty,  and  the  Bramins,  who 
•were  the.advifers'of  refiftanee,  were  put  to  the  fword.  While  thefe 

.rope,  a  term  unknown  to  the  Chinefe  them-  the  termination  of  his  chart,  and  thefe  were 
felves.  Marco  Polo7  who  entered  from  the  the  Arabic  Sin.  See  the  Voyage  of  two-Ara- 
north,  never  obtained  this  word,  but  calls  Mans  to  China  in  the.  twelfth.  Century,  pub- 
.  .China,  Mangi,  probably  from  the  Mant-  lilhed  by  Reftaudot,  and  in  Harris’s  Col- 
cheoux  Tartars.'  The  Arabians  penetrated  ledlion.  , 

from  the  weft ;  and'though  Ptolemy’s  know-  '3J  See  his  Sheet  Map  of  India,  publillied 
ledge  extended  not  to  .China,  his  .Sina:  were  by  Fadeo. 


tranfadtions 
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tranfaciions  were  going  on,  intelligence  was  brought  that  Mnfikanus 
had  revolted.  Python,  now  fatrap  of  the  province,  was  ordered  to 
proceed  againft  him,  while  Alexander  feized  the  cities  in  his  territory, 
Thefe,  we  may  conclude,  lay  between  the  country  of  Sambus  and 
the  river,  and  lower  down  than'  the  refidence  of  Mufikanus ;  but 
whether  Alexander  ,9+  returned  thither,  or  joined  the  fleet  below, 
does  not  evidently  appear  ;  he  found  Mufikanus,  however,  a  pri- 
foner  in  the  hands  of  Python,  and  executed  him  with  the  Bramins, 
who  were  the  promoters  of  his  revolt. 

While  Alexander  was  preparing  for  the  profecution  of  his  voyage, 
lie  difpatched  Craterus,  at  the  head  of  two  divifions  of  the  phalanx 
and  a  body  of  archers,  with  orders  to  take  up  on  his  march  fuch 
of  the  companions  and  other  Macedonians  who  had  before  been 
dfdered  to  proceed  through  Arachofia  and  Drangiana.  The  whole 
of  thefe  forces,  with  the  elephants,  were  to  diredt  their  courfe  by 
an  inland  route  to  Karmania,  and  join  the  main  army  again  in  that 
province.  The  primary  objeQ:  of  this  route  appears  evidently  to  be  in 
correfpondence  with  the  plan  Alexander  had  laid  down  for  furveying 
and  exploring  the  extenfive  provinces  of  his  empire;  and  a  fecondary, 
defign  fuggefts  itfelf,  which  is,  that  he  was  already  acquainted  with 
the  fterility  of  Gadrofia,  which  he  intended  to  encounter  himfelf, 
and  therefore  leffened  the’  hazard  of  diftrefs  in  proportion  to  the 
.diminution  of  his  numbers. 

*  During  this  interval,  Maris  '°s,  the  chief  of  Pattala  and  the  Pat- 
tulene,  came  up  the  river,  in  order  to  make  his  fubmiffion,  and  to 

,S4Ma7ijMtofT£ayiTai  wii;rrti9a»c;ji!n plies  that  executed  him  hir,  atns  which  does  not  quite 
Mufikanus  was  brought  in.  If,  therefore,  imply  his  city,  but  his  territory. 

Alexander  was  now  in  his  city,  Mufikanus  had  I5!  We  have  the  name  of  this  chief  from 
left  it  and  fled  into  the  country,  from  whence  Curtins;  and  I  preferve  all  names  for  the  ia- 
hejwas.now  brought  as  a  prifoner.  Alexander  veftigation  of  future  inquirers. 


furxender 
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furrender  himfelf  and  ins  territory  to  the  difpofal  of  the  conqueror. 
His  offers  were  gracioufly.  accepted,  aud  he  was  fent  down  again  to 
his  government  with  orders  to  prepare  every  thing  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  army  upon  its  arrival. 

The  proper  difpofitions  .  were  now  made  for  departure.  ITe- 
phseftion  was  ordered  to  take  the .  command  of  the  main  body  not 
embarked,  and  move  downwards  on  the  eaft 159  fide  of  the  river, 
while  Python  conducted  the  Agrians  and  light-horfe  on  the  weft”5. 
The  king  proceeded  with  the  fame  troops  on  board  ■  as  before.  He 
had  advanced  only  three  days,  when  intelligence  wa.s  brought  that 
Masris  had  left  Pattala,  and  fled  into  the  defert  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  people.  The  progrefs  of  the  fleet  was  immediately  quickened, 
in  order  to’ obviate  the  difficulties  which  might  arife  from  this  de- 
fedtion;  but  before  it  reached  Pattala,  the  citywas  without  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  the  country  without  .hufbandmen. 

I  cannot  however  enter  tipon  the  Delta,  without  recalling  the  at¬ 
tention' of  the  reader  to  the  geographical  difficulties  we  have  already 
encountered ;  for  in  the  paffage  down  the  river  I  find  every  circum- 
ftance  to  corroborate  the  pofition  Ihave  affirmed  from  Strabo,  and  the 
reafons  which  induce  me  to  place'  the  Sogdi  at  Behker,  and  Mufikanus 
at  Sihwan.  The  teftimony  of  Strabo 1,7  is  pofitive,  that  the  territory  of 
Mufikanus  joins  the  Pattalene;  it  is  upon  this  teftimony  that  I  firft 
found  reafon  to  diflent  from  Major  Rennell,  and  upon  which  I  build 
jthewhole  explication,  detailed  perhaps  too  much  at, length  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  patience  of  readers,  but  of  great  confequence  to  hiftorians  and 

■  *5*'  This  is  inferred  from" "the  commiflion  blilhed  lately. 

Python  received  to  colleft  inhabitants  for  the  .  y»7  Lib.  xv.  p.701.  dfij  am  fit  Harm- 
cities  already  fortified  ;  and  which  can  be  .no  ad  ipfam  Pattalenam. 

other  than  tjicfe  Alexander  had  taken  and  efta-  ■  .. 
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geographers,  and  highly  conducive  to  the  elucidation  of  our  claffical 
authorities.  I  muft  nowobferve  that  Major  Rennell’s  map  gives  an 
hundred  and  forty  miles,'  and  de  la  Rochette’s  an  hundred  and 
fifty,  by  the  fcale,  in  a  right  line  from  Sihwan  to  Tatta.  This, 
with  the  finuofity  of  the  river,  may  be  eftimated  at  two  hundred 
miles  ;  and  if  we  fhould  now  add  eighty  ‘sa  or  ninety  miles  more  to 
carry  back  Mufikanus  to  Behker,  I  afk  what  reference  can  Arrian’s 
three  days’  voyage  have  to  fuch  a  diftance?— but  there  are  more  than 
three  days for  he  proceeded  three  days,  and  after  that  hurried 
down  to  Fattala.  I  allow  this,  and  I  will  allow  two  or  three  days 
more  for  the  rapid  part  of  his  eourie  ;  but  I  muft  obferve,  that  for 
the  firft  three  days  he  could  not  proceed  more  than  fifteen,  or  at  the 
utmoft  more  than  twenty  miles  a-day,  if  he  kept  pace  with  the 
forces  on  fhore ;  and  when  we  have  taken  fixty  miles  out  of  an 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred,  we  leave  a  fufficient  refidue  for 
the  conclufion  of  his  eourie,  when  he  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
proceeded  with  the  fleet  alone,  leaving  Hephseftion  and  Python  to 
follow  with  the  greateft  difpatch  in  their  power.  All  thefe  circum- 
ftances  confidered,  there  is  every  reafon  to  conclude  that  Arrian  is 
in  harmony  with  Strabo  ;  and  as  both  thefe  authors  drew  from  ori¬ 
ginal  fources,  whenever  they  agree,  little  attention  is  due  to  Dio¬ 
dorus,  Curtius,  or  Plutarch.  Upon  this  occafion,  however, 
though  there  is  fome  confufion,  there  is  nothing  in  any  one  of  thofe' 
writers  contradictory  to  the  deduction  here  made. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  by  placing  two  chiefs  in  this- province, 
and  a  third  on  the  mountains  near  it,  we  comprehend  too  much  in 
proportion  te  the  fpace  allotted ;  but  by  the  revenue  Akbar  derived 

's3  One  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  twenty,  allowing  for  the  ceurfe  of  the  river.  ■ 

r  2  from 
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from  this  foobah  in  general,  and  from  the  circar  of  Seewiftan  only, 
there  is-  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  as  long  as  there  was  any  commerce 
upon  the  Indus  all  thefe' drears  were  rich,  and  all  the  parts  of  them 
cultivated  which  were  capable  of  cultivation.  There  is  Hill  greater 
reafon  to  believe,  that  in  the  early  ages  they  were  all  more  populous 
and  more  opulent;  for  a  number  of  fmall  Hates,  fuch  as  appear 
every  where  during  this  irruption  of  the  Macedonians,  univerfally. 
indicate 195  population,  commerce,  and  wealth.  In  the  Hate  of 
India,  at  this  day,  every  chief  who  has  a  fortrefs  is  a  khan  or 
fovereign,  and  perhaps  at  this  very  inHant  there  may  be  more 
than  two  fuch  Sovereigns  in  this  identical  diftridt.  It  is  Seewiftan 
itfelf  that  the  Ayeen  Akbari  fpecifies  as  having  forty  thoufand 
veflels  on  the  Indus,  and  its  revenue  as  amounting  to  forty-eight 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  eighty-three^00  pounds.  It  is  probably 
not  lefs  than  two  hundred  miles  in  length  by  an  hundred  and  eighty 
in  breadth,  and  contains  nine  mahls  or  fubdivifions ;  thefe  are  fully 
equivalent  to  the  territories  or  cities,  which  two  fuch  chiefs  as  Mufi- 
kanus  and  Oxykanus  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  poflefied. 

But  a  weightier  charge  may  be  alleged  againft  me,  for  fetting  up 
my  opinion  in  oppofition  to  Major  Rennell.  No  one  can  bear 
ampler  teftimony  to  the  accuracy  of  that  able*  geographer  than 
myfelf,  for  no  one  has  ftudied  his  map  and  his  memoirs  with  more 
attention;  and  if  I  diflent  from  him  in  this  one  inftance,  I  do  it  with 
that  deference  which  is  due  to  his  abilities,  and  the  fuperior  oppor¬ 
tunities  he  has  had  of  obtaining  information. 

<9S  In  the  ancient  world,  Greece,  Inly  Holland,  Switzerland,  America. 

{before  the  Romans  were  matters),  Sicily,  and’  «•-  At  forty  dams  to  the  rupee. 

Gaol,  areinftances.  In  the  modern  world. 
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Before  we  proceed  to  Pattala,  I  fhall  explain  another  geogra¬ 
phical  problem,  which,  though  not  abfolutely  conneOed  with 
the  progrefs  "'of  Alexander,  pertains  immediately  to  the  country 
where  we  now  are.  Mr.  d’Anville  and  Major  Rennell  both  exprefs 
their  furprife  at  finding  a  tract  called  Indo-Scythia 15 ',  in  Dionyfius 
Periegetes,  Ptolemy,  and  the  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Ery- 
thrasan  Sea.  This  traft  feems  in  their  opinion  to  extend  upwards  on 
the  weftern  102  fide  of  the  Indus,  and  its  inhabitants  are  by  fome 
means  or  other  to  be  drawn  out  of  Scythia  or  Tartary but  I  con¬ 
ceive  the  whole  to  be  an  ancient  error  of  the  fimpleft  nature.  We 
find  in  this  tract  two  tribes  of  Belootches,  one  called  Sethians,  and 
the  other 203  Hendians  z°*  or  Sindhians,  which,  though  ill  defined,  feem 
by  their  names  to  be  one  tribe  on  the  mountains  and  the  other  on 
the  river we  find  a  third  tribe  of  Belootches  lower  down,  and 
nearly  in  the  parallel  of  Tatta,  called  Nomurdies,  who  can  raife 
three  hundred  horfe  andfeven  thousand  foot”5.  If  then  we  may  be 
allowed  to  add  antiquity  to  thefe  names,  the  Nomurdies  and  Sethians 
will  be  metamorphofed  in  Nomades  and  Scythians  without  hefi- 
tation;  and  we  fhall  find  the  Indo-Scythians  of  Dionyfius  and. 
Ptolemy  in  the  Hendo-Sethians  of  Abu’l  Fazil,  without  taking  a 
flight  with  Mr.  d’Anville  to-  bring  Huns  out  of  Tartary,,  in  order 
to  fet  them  down  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.. 

Indo-Scytbia  belongs  to  the  lower  part  The.river  Arabis,  at  which  we  ihall  focn 

of  Scindy,  according  to  d’Anville.  Anc.  arrive,  has  the  name  of  Hendin  d’Anville  and 
Geo.  voLii.  p.  346.  Eclairciffemens,  p.  42,  be  k  llcchette  poffibly,  therefore,  the  Hen- 
101  Perhaps  d’Anville,  by  including  Minna-  dians  and  Arabitx  are  the  feme, 
gara  in  it,  (a  conftant  miftake  of  his  about  ****  Ayeen  Akbari.  TiefFentnaler,  toi-i*. 
Mar.foura  or  Bebker,) -is  difpofed  to  extend  is  P*  *  *  9* 

on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Indus.  E5  Ayeen  Akban,  vol.ii.  p.  142.- 


VI..  PA  T- 
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,VI.  P  A  T  T  A  L  A. 

Longitude  0  ",  ,/l  f  Latitude  ~  "  ^ 

by  Ptolemy,  from  Ferro,  112  50  o  Ptolemy,  21  00 

by  Rennell,  from  Greenwich,  67  36  o|  1  Rennell,  24  47  o 

add  from  Ferro,  -  17  40  ol  j 


Ptolemy  corrected  by  Mr.  J  & 
Goffelin’s  method,  -  J 


Ayeen  Akbari, 

_  •  t  Abul-feck 

0t"r'  {e.,.1s, 

Rennell’s  eflimatio 


102  30  o  I  J  Ayeen  Akbari,  24  10  o 
92  31  o  |  De  la  Rochette,  24  43  o 
92  30  OJ  (_ 

taken  from  Braminabad,  where  probably 
e  the  rains  of  Pattala. 


We  are  now  to  enter  the  Pattalene,  where  frefh  difficulties  occur, 
which,  if  they  cannot  be  conquered,  may  be  greatly  diminifhed  by 
a  faithful  comparifon  of  our  authorities. 

Pattala,  in  the  Shanfkreet,  fignifies  the  region  *?4  below,  or  Hell. 
If  we  are  difpofed  to  interpret  this  appellation  in  a  good  fenfe,  we 
may  fuppofe  the  Plindoos  lignified  by  it,  the  country  watered  by 
the  Indus  in  the  lower  part  of  its  courfe.  But  if  we  prefer  the  other 
fenfe,  therewill.be  nothing  improper  in  the  application;  heat  and 
burning  fands,  and  want  of  rain,  all  juftify  the  allufion ;  and  .the 
entrance  into  this  country  from  Hindoftan,  through  the  defert  of 
Behker,  or  the  other  dgfert'ftiil  more  extenfive,  parched, 'and  dan- 

■  so6  Maurice  Ind.  Ant. 
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gerous,  in  the  route  frpm  Guzerat,  fuggefts  ideai  of  hell  with 
great  facility  to  the  mind  of  an  Hindoo. 

The  Pattalene  is  a  Delta,  like  the  Lower  Egypt,  hut  the  dimen- 
fions  of  it  feem  very  ill  defined.  The  bafe  of  this  triangle  lies 
nearly  north-eaft  and  fouth-weft ;  and  if  it  were  poffible  to  give  the 
extent  of  it  exactly,  we  fhould  obtain  a  great  defideratum  in  geo¬ 
graphy.  Ptolemy  and  the  author  of  the  Periplus  affert,  there  are  feven 
mouths  to  the  river,  and  the  modern  name  of  Divilleeis  faid  to  have 
the  fame  allufton  ;  b'ut  although  Alexander  navigated  the  two  ex¬ 
treme  branches  eaft  and  weft;  and  though  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  commerce  on  the  Indus  palled  up  and  down  both  thefe,  if 
not  fome  of  the  others,  in  ancient  times,  I  have  never  yet  met  with 
a  traveller  or  voyager  who  paffed  up  the  eaftern.  branch,  except 
Alexander  himfelf.  The  extent  between  the  two  outer  branches  is 
given  by 

Miles  Eng. 

Arrian,  at  -  »  .  1800  ftadia,  -  equivalents  y  d’Anv.  ftad.  to  113 

Pliny “7,  -  -  220  Roman  miles, 

RenneU’s  firft  memoir,  210  Englilh  miles, 

Uennell’s  fecotid  memoir,  1 50  Englifh  miles,  , 

D’Anville,  -  -  30  leagues  i  f  degree, 

Dalrymple“s,Pritty’s  chart,  108  geog.  miles,  * 

Dalrymyle,  by  another  chart,  1 24  geog,  miles, 

De  la  Rochette,  -  1 18  Englilh  miles, 

Rennell’s  map,  by  fcale,  170  Engliih  miles, 

Ptolemy,  2  -  3  degrees  10  minutes. 

In  the  difagreement  of  thefe  feveral  accounts,  none  of  which,  as 
far  as  comes  within  my  knowledge,  are  founded  on  aftronomical 

40ir  By  applying  d’Anville’s  foliitiori  to  108  Meafured  from  Pandrumrae  to  Lari- 
. Pliny,  . his  meafttfe  is  nearly  the  fame-  as  bundar..  Allow  for  Ptolemy’s  degrees  in  lati- 


obfervation. 
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obfervation,  nothing  appears  nearer  approaching  to  probability  than 
the  eftinfation  of  Arrian;  it  is  likewife,  perhaps,  the  only  one  that 
is  built  upon  measurement ;  for  if  the  coaft  is  capable  of  a  furvey, 
it  is  almoft  to  be  depended  upon  as  a  certainty' that  it  was  meafured 
by  Alexander’s  furveyors. 

The  meafurement  of.  the  Tides  is  -  as  difficult  to  obtain  as  that  of 
the  bafe  of  this  triangle  ;  nor  does  any  thing  appear  like  authority 
on  this  head,  except  what  is  found  in  Major  Rennell,  that  it.  is  an 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  by  the  courfe  of  the  river  from 
Laribundar  to  Tatta,  and  Laribundar  is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
miles  diflant  from  the  fea ;  this,  with  four  miles  from  Tatta  to  the 
head  of  the  Delta,  makes  upwards  of  an  hundred  and  forty-four 
miles  for  the  weftern  branch  of  the  Lower  Delta,  and  is  reduced  to 
fixty-eight  geographical  miles  by  the  fcale  The  eaftern  branch 
by  the  courfe  of  the  river  is  ftated  in  the  fame  author  at  an  hundred 
and  feventy  miles.  This  is  the  beft  information  attainable  on  the 
fubjed ;  for,  as  the  authority  of  other  maps  is  unknown,  they  are 
lefs- to  be  depended  on,  ' 

But  there  is  another  extraordinary  fouree  of  oblcurity  which  be¬ 
longs  to  no  other  ipot  upon  earth ;  for  as  the  Englilh  charts  give 
Lari-buiidar  for  the  extreme  point  weft,  and  by  a  peculiar  inveriion 
Eundar-Lari  for  the  extreme  point  eaft,  fo  does  the  Ayeen  Akbari 
give  Cutch  for  the  country  eaft  ward,  on  the  bay  of  Cutch  110  or 
■Sandy,  and  another  Cutch  for  Mekran  on  the- weft.  Mr.  d’Anville 
looked  likewife  for  the  Sangada  of  Arrian  fomewhere  on  the  coaft, 
but  could  find  only  the  Sangarians  or  Sanganians,  a  horde  .of  pirates 

139  Curtius  fays,  four  hundred  ftadia,  and  De  la  Rochette  writes  it  JCartfch. 

then  three  days  fail  added.  Lib.ix.  p.  9. 
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in  the  bay  of  Cutch  eaftward,  whereas  Sangada  is  evidently  to  the 
weft  of  the  Indus.  May  not  this  fuggeft  an  idea  that  Sangada  was 
anciently,  applicable  to  both  fides  of  the  river,  as  Glitch  is  at  prefent  4 
and  that  the  name  has  furvived  on  the  eaft,  while  it  has  perifhed 
on  the  weft?  In  regard  to  the  name  of  Cutch,  Major  Rennell  is 
certainly  not  miftaken,  when  he  conjectures  that  Cedge  or  Gedge 
may  be  the  native  root  of  Gedrofia,  the  Cutch  or  Gedge-Mekran 
of  the  moderns. 

It  has  been  already  oblerved,  that  Alexander  had  conceived  a  plan 
.of  that  commerce  which  was  afterwards  carried  on  from  Alexandria 
to  the  Indian  ocean.  1  think  this  capable  of  -demonftration  by  his 
..conduct  after  his  arrival  at  Pattala,  and  I  Ihatl  enumerate  feme  cilS- 
xumftances  in  confirmation  of  this  afiumption. 

Alexander,  -in  his  paffage  .down  the  Indus,  'had  evidently  naalked 
it  as  the  eaftern  frontier  of  his  empire.  He  had  built  three  cities,  and 
fortified  two  others  on  this  line;  and  he  was  now  preparing  for  the 
xftablilhment  of  Pattala  at  the  head  of  the  Delta,  and  planning  two 
other  pofts  at  the  eaftern  and  wefter-n  mouths  of  the  riven.  The 
forces  to  be  left  under  Python,  who  was  fatrap  of  this  country, 
were  chiefly  Afiatic  ;  fufficient,  probably,  for  the  defence  of  this 
frontier,  if  Alexander  had  lived  to  give  vigour  and  liability  to-his 
empire,  and  capable  of  maintaining  the  pofts  he  had  eftablifhecl  . 
for  the  protection  and  extension  of  that '  commerce  he  had  in 
•view. 

With  thefe  objects  before  him,  he  had,  immediately  upon  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Pattala,  difpatched  his  light  troops  in  purfuit  of  the  fugi- 

»>*  Derived,  in  all  probability,  from  Kiz,  Cheref-eddin  and  the  Nubian  Geographer. 

■Kij,  or  .Kidge,  the  capital  of  Mekran.  See  ' 

u  tives 
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lives  who  had  deferted  the  city ;  and  moil  of  them,  upon  promife 
.  of  fafety  and  protection,  returned.  Kis  next  care  was  to  explore 
the  deferts  on  both 1,1  tides,  to  find  water  and  to  fink  wells.  This 
!is  one  evidence  rather  of  a  commercial  than  military  tendency,  for 
r.fuch,  all  who  have  travelled  in  the  deferts  will  efteem  it,  and  fuch 
•■Was  the  opinion  of  Arrian,  who  adds,  that  it  was  with  a  view  to 
render  the  country  habitable. 

The  conftrudion  of  a  fortrefs  at  Pattala  was  committed  to  Hc- 
.phseftion ;  and  as  foon  as  that  bufinefs  was  in  fome  degree  of  for¬ 
wardness,  Alexander  prepared  to  explore  the  weftern  branch  of!  the 
river  to  its  mouth.  The  general  courfe  of  this  navigation  is-  no 
difficult  matter  to  conceive;  but  the  particulars  afford  doubts,  which, 
from  the  deficiency  of  materials,,  and  the  variations  in  thole  we 
■have,  are  not  eafy  to  berefolved.  If. we  place  Pattala  near  the  head 
of  the  Delta,  which  we.  mull,  the  fcite  of  Bramirlabad  now  in 
ruins,  within  four  miles  of:  Tatta,  will.fufficiently  correfpond.  This 
.  city,  before  the  inroads  of  .the  Mahometans  and  Mogols,  is  faid  to 
have  been  furrounded  with  a  wall  that  had  fourteen  hundred 
baftions ;  and  the  wealth  arid  importance  of  fuch  a  capital,  while  com-  , 
merce  flouriffied  on  the  Indus,  plainly  indicate1'3  the  judgment  of 
Alexander  in  choofxng  it  as  a  pofition  for  a  fortrefs.  If  his  departure 
was  from  this  point,  his  progrefs  was  down  the  Lari-bundar  river, 
or  Darraway ;  and  the  mention  of  two  iflands,  one  near,  the  mouth; 
and  the  other  out  at  fea,  will  afford  reafoh  to  fuppofe  that  the  fir  ft  is 
that  upon  which  Lari-bundar1'4  Hands  in  our  heft  charts.  This,, 

1,1  More  probably  on  the  weftyfly  , ;  .  "+  Major  Rot>nell!s  laft  map  places  Lari- 

It  indicates,  Ukewife,  the- population  of  bundar  on  the  weft  of  the  Darraway,  or  rather 
ancient  India,  as  fuperior  to  the  modern  ;  a  Pitty  branch, 
point  lo  often  infilled  on iii  this  work.  ..  ;  : 


however. 
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however,  is  not  clear;  for  Captain  Hamilton,  who  defcribes  Lari- 
bundar  as  a  village  1,1  of  an  hundred  houfes  with  a  fort,.ajid.  who 
himfelf  conduced 115  a  caravan  from  hence  to  Tatta,  does  not.in- 
form  us  on  which  fide  the  river  it  is  placed.  From  the.ccmrfe  of 
his  march  we  fliould  fuppofe  it  to  be  on  the  weftern  fide-,  .as  Rep¬ 
lied  2,7  has  defcribed  it ;  otherwife  he  mull:  have  croffed  the  -  river, 
which  is  not  noticed.  There  is,  however,  one  circumftance.ta  mate  pis 
think  his  route  lay  within  the  Delta,  for  he  mentions  the  tombs  11 ' 
of  the  ancient  kings  evidently  at  Braminabad,  four  miles  from  Tatta, 
as  if  they  lay  in  his  road  ;  if  fo,  Lari-bundar  is  not  on  the  weft  ,  of 
the  Indus. 

Mr.  Dalrymple2’9  is  fatisfied  in  regard  to  the  pofition  of  Larirbundar 
on  the  eaftern  bank,  but  thinks  its  infular  fituation  dubious ;  neither 
would  it  have' been  neceflary  to  infift  on  this  point,  unlefs  from  a  de- 
fire  of  fixing  one  of  thofe  iflands  obferved  by  Alexander  in  his  paflage 
to  the  fea.  He  let  out  from  Patiala  with  all  his  gallies,  feveral 
of  his  half-decked  veffels,  aUd  his  beft  failing  tranfports;  difpatching- 
Leonnatus  at.  the  -fame  time  at  the  head  of  a  thoufand  horfe  and  eight 
thoufand  infantry,  with  orders  to  proceed  within  the  Delta*20,,  and. 
attend  the  motions  'of  the  fleet.  It.  had  been  found  impoftible  to 
procure  a  native,  pilot,  as.  the 'inhabitants  had  fled,  and  upon  the 
feeond  day  a  ftorm  arofe,  which,  blowing  contrary 221  to  the  ftream. 
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endangered  the  fafety  of  the  fleet.  Some  of  the  gallies  perilled,; 
and  the  remainder  'was  with  difficulty  faved:  by  running  them  on 
ffiore.  During  the  delay  occ.afioned  by  this  misfortune,  and  the 
repair  ”'"  of  the  vefiels,  fome  light  troops  were  fent.'in  purfuit  of 
the  natives,  and  a  few  were  taken  who  were  ufed  as  pilots  in  the 
profecution  of  the  voyage.  When  thefe  difficulties  were  furmounted,. 

'  the  fleet  proceeded  ;  and  as  it  now  approached  the  fea,  the  firearm 
appeared  enlarged  to  two  hundred  ftadia”3 ;  an  exaggeration  which- 
no  computation  of  the  ftadium,  no  allowance  for  the  overflowing  of 
the  river,  can  juftify.  It  is  true  that  the  feafon  might  have  fwelled 
the  waters  nearly  to  the  higheft,  and  the  monfoon  contributed  to  the  • 
obftru&ion  of  their  difcharge  ;  but  that  a  river,  which  is  not  more 
than  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  fhould  from  either  of  thefe 
eaufes  be  fpread  to  the  extent  of  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  ”s,  is  not 
confident  with  probability.  The  numbers  in  Arrian  are  poffibly 
erroneous,  (for  all  numbers  in  Greek  hiftorians  are  to  be  fufpeUed}  * 
but  if  they  are:  correct,  and;  copied  from  the  journals;  Arrian 
followed,  we  muft  either  make  great  allowance  for  fh^  different 
breadth  of  the  river  in  that  age,  or  foppofe  (as  is  much  more  pro¬ 
bable)  that  the  Macedonians  on  board  were  fo  alarmed  at  the 
cataftrophe  which  befel  them  the  following  day,  that  they  amplified 
in  proportion  to  their  terror. 

*“  Arrian  adds,  It  nmiiymnt  “5  By  the  lowed  Itadium. 

Clints  mtere  ctmjhufled.  But  perhaps  we  ought  “‘  The  Indus,  like  all- the  other  dream 3 
to  read,  it  tit  ethers  mitre  repaired,  if  fubjeft  to  the  folftitiasl  fwell,  accumulates  ob- 

rcKnjymm  wiU  bear  that  fenfe ;  for  time  Sruftiom  ac  its  mouth.  In  the  records  of  mo- 
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That  day  produced  a  violent  gale  from  the.  fea,  and  great  hazard 
to  the  fleet,  which  had  evidently  moved  with  the  tide  oft'ebb,  and 
been  involved  in  the  turbulence  raifed  by  the  oppofition  of  the  wind 
to  the  ftream.  To  avoid  this,  they  took  Ihelter,  by  the  advice  of 
their  native  pilots,  in  one  of  the  canals ”7  or  creeks  which  had  been 
formed  for  the  convenience  of  the  neighbouring  country.  As  the 
tide  fell,  the  veflels  were  left  aground ;  but  upon  the  return  of  the 
flood,  thofe  only  that  had  fettled  upright  in  the  mud,  or  ooze, 
efcaped  unhurt,  while  all  that  lay  inclined  upon  die  harder*1' 
ground  were  expofed  to  the  moll  imminent  danger,  and  fevered 
were  loft.  * 

■  •The  furprife  of  the  Macedonians  on  this  occafion,  and  their  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  tides,  has  been  ridiculed  by  Voltaire,  who  thinks  it 
incredible  that  Alexander  fhould  not  know  the  nature  of  tides,  as 
he  mull  have  feen  the  Euripus  when  in  Baeotia,  and  muft  have 
known  that  Ariftotle  wrote  upon  the  fubjedb  Major  Rennell  has 
corredbed  this  petulance,  by  {hewing  that  the' tide  in  the  Indus  is 
the  Bore  *ls,  which  operates  along  the  whole  coaft,  and  which  in 
the  neighbouring  bay  of  Gutch,  and  round  the  whole  peninfula  of 

deferibed  by  thp  author  of  the  Feriplijs  Maps 
Erythraii  (page  if,  Hudf.  Ed.)  in  die  guipii 
of  Cambay,  or  Guzerat,  which  he  writes 
Barugaza ;  and  I  invert  Barugaza  into  Ba- 
Guzara,  or  Guzerat;  for  Guzerat  is  only  a 
corruption  of  the  "Arabic  Gezira,  and  is  a 
ipeninfuia.  In  thU  view  I  contemplate  th$ 
Barugaza  of  the  Periplus,  and  the  Ba-gafira 
of  Arrian,  as  the  fame  word  ;  for  Arrian  ap¬ 
plies  Ba-gafira  to  Cape  Arraba,  which  is  a 
peninfula  alfo.  The  adjundVBa  will  be  no¬ 
ticed  hereafter;  and  as  the  Orientals  them- 
felves  tranfpofe  thcfyUahles,  waiting  firfira 
or  Gerifa,  fo  does  -  the  Periplus  add  another 
tranfppftupn,  Rggazafor  £uzarq,  or  Gujarat, 

Guzerat, 


Awpvxa,  a  nullah. 

*w  TJto  gallies  (i-f«t*5mf».)  were  probably, 
in  the  nautical  phrafe,  Jbarp  bult ,  that  is,  with 
deep  keels  ;  a  veffel  of  this  kind  is  ill  adapted 
fat. .taking  the  ground,  and  when  ihe  is  left  upon 
an. hard  furface  lies  down  almoft  on  her, fide; 
the  oonfequence  is,  that  upon  the  return  of 
the  tide,  flie  fills  with  water  before  Ihe  floats. 
I  am  informed  that  the  circumftance  here  no¬ 
ticed  is  exactly  fimilar  to  what  takes  place  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  between  Havre  and 
Rpuen,  where  the  tide  rifes  with  a  rapidity 
greater  than  any  experienced  in  onr  own  coun¬ 
try,  except  perhaps  in  the  Severn. 

■  **»  The  Bore,  with  all  its  attributes,  is 
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Guzerat,  isdefcribed  as  one  of  the  moil  alarming  effects  which  the 
fea.  produces. 

The  damage  was  repaired  as  well  as  'the  filiation  of  affairs  would 
allow ;  and  two  of. the  transports  were  Tent  down  to  explore  an  iflarid 
called  Killiita  [Killoota],  where  it  was  faid  anchorage  and  fhelter 
would  be  found,  and  occalion  might  be  taken  for  profecuting  the  dif- 
covery  “tt.  Upon  a  favourable  report  the  fleet  proceeded  to  this" 
ffation  ;  and  Alexander,  taking  with  him  Tome  of  the  beft  failing 
'  veffels,  proceeded  to  a  fecond  ifland  which  lay  clear  out  of  the 
river,  and  afcertained  the  exifience  of  a  paffage.  The  diftance  of 
this  fecond  illand  from  Killuta  is  efthnated  at  two  hundred  ftadia,  or 
about  twelve  miles ;  and  if  our  modem  maps  or  charts  were  to  be 
depended  on,  we  could  find,  pofitions  for  both  thefe  iflands.  'One  of 
Mr.  Dalrymple’s  charts  gives  an  ifland  named  Lari-bundar  (from 
the  town),  which  would  anfwef  to  Killuta,  and  another  finall  iflet 
which  might  correfpond  with  the  fecond  ;  Mr.  de  la  Rochette’s  map 
.  feerhs  to  have  followed  this  as  authority  ;  but  as.  Mr.  Dalrymple 
publiflies  the  drawings  lie  receives,  -without  making  himfelf  anfwerv 
able  for  their  accuracy,  and  as  he  has  himfelf  doubts  concerning 
Lari-bundar, :  nothing  can  be  ‘■determined  pofitively  -on  the  fubjett. 
From  the  nature  of  the  river,  we  may  conceive,  that  new  accumu¬ 
lations  have  obfcured  the  ancient  face  of  the  .coait,  new  channels’, 
xiiay  Ijavp  been  formed  by  art  or  nature,  and  old  ones  obftmfted  ; 
and  if  we  were  to  give  a  preference,  it  would  be  to  abandon  the 
pofidoh  of  'Killuta  ,s‘  here  afTumed,  and  eftabliih  upon  future  ob- 

*i*  More  will  beTiii’on  tlw'filtijeAof  this  .  lions  Bebo.ul,  Divit  Ssitwijj.  herCj  in  lad,, 
ifinnil  when  it  comesunderconfideratfoh again  '  tnde  htL  3e''.  wbicli  it  certainly. js.  not;  and 
upon  the departureof  Nearchus.-  .■  .  .Lahari  Lam  on  the  cadern  branch,  ttvo.days’ 

./*3'  Cilluta,  CiUuta -SciiluSis  ECItucin,  Curt,  journey  diliant,  which  is  .vague, :  .Vbl.;i.l 
idccettius,  in  loco  j  BatTerno/r/*.'"  Otter  men-  p.406.'  •  .  - 


Tefvation 
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ffervation  the  fcite  of  the  outer  iflet,  as:  the  extent  of  Alexander’s 
progrefs.  '  . 


The  Weftern  Mouth  of  the  Indus  called  Sagapa  by  Ptolemy  : 


Rennell,  from.  Greenwich, 
add  from  Ferro, 


66  22  o  j  1  24°  43' 
17  40  oH 


.  .  '  84  2 

,  Ptolemy  correQed  byGoffelin,  ,  78  5 


From  this  point'  he  returned  hack  to  Killuta,  and  facrificed  to  the 
gods  ;’  he- proceeded' the  next  day  a  fecond  time  to  the  outer  ifland, 
•and  facrificed.  there  alio ;  after  which,  he  ftretched  out.  into  the 
ocean,  as  he  afferts”1  himfelf,  to  determine  whether  the  fea  were 
openp  or  there  were  land  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but,  as  I  imagine, 
fays' Arrian,  not  a  little :  inftigated  by  the  vanity  of  having:  it  re¬ 
corded,  that  he  had.  navigated,"  thd  Indian  133  ocean.  At  the  extent 
of  his  courfe,  he  facrificed  a  third  time  to  Neptune  with  ftill  greater 
folemnity,  throwing  the  golden  veflels  he  had  ufed  in  the  ceremony 
into  the  fea,  and  praying.fora  profperous  iffue  to  the  expedition  of 
Nearchus.  ■  .  , 

,  The  abje£l  of  this  .excurfion  .being:  completed,  Alexander  re¬ 
turned”*,  with  the  veflels  which  had  accompanied  him,  up  the  river 
again  to  Patiala,  where  he  found  the. citadel  completed,  and  Python 


returned 
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returned  from  his  expedition.  Hephseftion  was  left  to  fuperintend 
the  conftru  ction  of  a  naval  arfenal  here,  with  orders  to  fortify  it,  and 
prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  a  fleet  which  was  to  be  eftablifhed  at 
this  ftation,  while  Alexander  himfeif  fhould  undertake  another 
excurfidh  to  the  fea  by  the  eaftern  branch  of  the  river. 

Thefe  two  branches  only  are  mentioned  by  Arrian,  and  the  reafon 
evidently  is*  that  thefe  were  the  only  two  explored  by  the  Mace¬ 
donians.  I  have  met  with  no  author. prior  to  Ptolemy  who  men¬ 
tions  the  feven 135  mouths  ;  and  modern  geography,  though  it  pre- 
ferves  the  record  of  the  river  ftill  having  feven  iflijes,  affords  nothing 
fpecific  upon  the  fubjedt.  On  two  of  Mr.  Dalrymple’s  charts, 
double  the  number  of  creeks  or  inlets  may  be  colledted,  with  their 
names  ;  but  whether  they  are  natural  or  artificial,  ancient  or 
modern,  feeins,  from  all  the  information  we  have  at  preheat,  itn- 
pofiible  to  determine.  .  • 

Major  Rennel'l  brings  out -the  eaftern  channel  much  farther  towards 
■the  eaft  in  his  feoond  -map  ‘than  in  his  firft;  the  channel  itlelf,  or  the 
place  at  which  it  iffues,  is  named  Pandrimmee  or  Pandrumfoee,  in 
his. and  feveral.of  Mr.  Halrynaple’s  charts  ;  and  the  ftream  is  called 
Nulla  Sunkta.  But  Nulla,  Nalla,  Nala,  Nallah,  is  a  Perfian  term, 
and  feems  as  if  it  was  never  applied  properly  except  to  an  artificial116 
cut.  The  authority  for  making  this  the  ^afternmoft  branch  at  pre- 
fent  Hands  high  ;  for  we  have  in  Frav.er  the  tranflatio'n  of  the 
adtual  treaty 117  between  Nadir  Shah  and  the  Mogol  Emperor,  in 


.«*  The  author  of  the  .  Periplus  fays  there  xxxv.  6.  xxxiv.  9.  But  there  is  an  authority, 
are  feven  mouths,  hut  two. -only  navigable ;  Ifaiahr,,*!.  t^.  where  O’  VfU  >s  applied  to 

the  others  are  (hallow, ;Dr:  CheM '>)!'. 'the  ahe  ftvSn  ItreaiJis  of  -the  Nile.  Bilhop 

jnarlhes  they  pafs  through.  -  A  Hor(*ly. 

154  Nullah  or  Naltah  iaaTeriisn  word,  tie-  ’  w  FrahfeVIs  NaairShah,  p. 
HvedfromtheHebrew-Vrfai'd  hollotv,  Otter,  who  reports  thi* treaty’  ‘nearly  in. the 

valley,  or  courfe  of  a  torrent, — the  torrent  it-  fame  manner  as  Frazer,  writes  it  Nale  Sen- 
felf.  iev.xi.  tj.  Pent.  ii.  24.  ifaiah,  xxx.  28.  guejje. 
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which  Nala  Sunkra  is  made  the  new  boundary^  of  the  two  empires. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  previous,  to  this  treaty  in  1^739  the 
boundary  of  Indoftan  and  Perfia  was  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  age  of 
Alexander ;  for  till  this  took  place,  the  Mogul  empire  extended  ter 
the  range  of  mountains  on  the  weft  of  the  Indus,  the  refidence  of 
the  Belootches,  and  in  Arrian’s  journal  the  river  Arbis  or  Arabis, 
which  fprings  from  that  chain  and  runs  parallel  with  it  at  no  great 
diftance,  was  the  limit  of  India  and  of  Indian  manners 1)S. 

'  Nadir  Shah  had  palled  the  fources  of  the  Indus  and  the  Panje-ab, 
and  he  preferred  the  Attock  river  as  a  boundary  to  any  other  j  he 
preferibed  this,  therefore,  to  the  conquered  Mahommed,  and  at 
the  fame  time  carried  his  claim  to  the  circar  of  Tatta  ' and  its 
dependencies,  including  the  whole  Delta,  as  bounded  by  the  eaftem- 
i^fhoft  branch,  or  Nala  Sunkra,  and  eftablilhing Lohry-Bundar 
(evidently  beyond  that  line)  as  the  extent'%f  the  Mogul  empire. 

There  is  nothing  but  the  term  Nala  which  hinders  me  from  efta¬ 
blilhing  this  as  the  very  channel .  navigated  by  Alexander ;  and 
though  no  modern  accounts  have  ever  been  attainable  to  afeertain 
the  pafiage  down  this  branch,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  while  com¬ 
merce'  flourifhed  on  the  Indus  this  was  the  immediate  courfe  of  com¬ 
munication,  as  trade  always  flowed  to  Guzerat  and  the  coaft  of 
Mafatar  naturally,  rather  than  to  any  port  on  the  weft  of  the 
Indus.  If  the  prefent  Nala'  be  a  genuine  ftream,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  adopting  it }  if.it  is  an  old  channel  cleanfed,  it  might  affume  the 

134  The  Orite  partook  of  Indian  manners,  is  what  our  Englilh  authorities  call  Bandar  . 
bat  were  not  Indians.  Laree,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  Lari-bundar  on 

•  >»  Written  Seuhcri  by  Otter,  vol.  i.  the  Weftern  branch,  or  Daraway.  _  Better 
p.  409,  perhaps  for  IiJiih’erii  Leshry  is  knowledge  ‘of the  language  will  poffiMfiBf- 
Lari-bundar,  thus  fpelt  in  she,  treaty;  this  cover  the  applierfon  of  thk'tcnh'to  botili. 

■■  ’  ‘  x  •  ■  -  name 
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name  of  Mala;  and, if  it  is  a  new  cut,  it  cannot  be  of  very  late 
date ;  for  the  commerce  on  the  Indus  is  ruined.  In  any  view,  it 
muft  be  nearly  parallel  with  the  ancient  channel,  and  at  leaft  part  of 
the  courfe  purified  by  the  Macedonians.  Alexander  himlelf  aflumed 
the  office  of  exploring  this  paffage;  and  no  commander  was  ever 
more  perfonally  entitled  to  the  honour  accruing  from  the  fuccefs  of 
his  dedgns,  or  contributed  more  by  his  own  exertions  to  the  accom¬ 
pli  foment  of  them :  In  battle  he  con  ftantly  fought  at  the  head  of 
that  body  on  which  the  fortune  of  the  day  depended  ;  in  all  expe¬ 
ditions140  he  perfonally  executed  that  part  which  prefented  the 
great  eft  difficulties ;  and  in  every  fcheme  of  magnitude,  after  pro¬ 
curing  the  belt  information,  he  was  the.firft  to  try,  the  ground  him- 
felf,  before  he  committed141  the  execution  of  it  to  others. 

It  was- in  conformity  to  thefe  principles  of  condud  that  he  noiy| 
determined  to  explore  thereaitcrn  branch  of  the  Indus ;  conqueft  was r 
at  an  end,  for : the  barrier  of  the  empire  was  determined  on  :  and 
evidently  no  objed  was  before  him,  but  either  the  fafety  of  the 
fleet  in  the  choice  of  a  paffage,  or  that  dill  greater  fydem  of  com¬ 
merce  which  he  had  meditated,  to-  conned  the  interefts  of  Europe 
and  India,  and  of  which  the  fuccefs  of  Nearchus  was  to  he  the 
origin  and  commencement.  ; 

He  departed  from  Pattala  apparently  with,  the  fame  efcort  as 
before,  and  fell  down  the  dream-  till  he  arrived  at  a  lake  or  bay, 
which  was  of  great  extent,,  and  received,  its  fupplies  from  other 
waters  in  . the  adjacent  trad.  But  as  we  know  the  Indus  receives  no 
tributary  dreams  after  it  pafles  Behker,  we  mud  conclude  that,  thefe 

He.  fent  Craterus  through  the  midland  ‘t*  <H'e  vifued'  the  ftsgnant  pools  front'. the 
provinces,  aiid  marched  Iiisnfelf  through  Ga-  inundation  of  the  Tigris  and'  Euphrates,,  and- 
drofia.  planned  the  barrier  at  Pallacopa. 


waters. 
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■waters  in  the  neighbourhood  can  be  no  other  than  different  channels, 
which  branch  from  the  main  river  and  interfed  the. Delta  indifferent 
directions  ;  thus  is  Arrian,  who  mentions  but  two  channels,  com¬ 
pelled  to  bear  witnels  to  the  exiftence  of  more.  And  would  not 
this  be  the  Cafe  with  the  Macedonians  themfelves  ?  They  navigated 
only  two  ftreams,  and  therefore  defcribed  but  two ;  they  have  ne- 
verthelefs  recorded  the  circum fiances  which  occurred,  and  thefe  cir- 
.cum  fiances  prove  more  to  us  than  to  thofe  concerned  in  the  tranf- 
aclion. 

This  lake  ^  is  evidently  no  more  than  a  bay  into  which  the 
eaflern  channel  falls,  and  muff  be  fearched  for  in  vain  at  the  diftance 
of  twenty  centuries^  confidering  the  nature  of  the  river,  and  the 
accumulations  at  its  mouth.  It  is  defcribed  by  Arrian  as  very  ex-' 
tenfive,  ■  and  abounding  in  all  the  fpecies  of  fifh  which  are  common 
to  the  neighbouring  fea.  At  the  head  of  this  bay  Leonnatus  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  forces  were  put  on  fhore,  while  Alexander 
proceeded  with  the  gallies  to  take  a  view  of  the  ocean.  He  obferved 
the  paffage  here  more  open  and  convenient  than  that  through  the 
weftern  branch ;  and  though  he  did  not  afterwards  fend  the  fleet 
down  this  channel,  we  may  colled:  that  he  intended  to  ufe  it  as  the 
means  of  communication  with  the  coaft  of  Gu-zerat  and  Malabar,  by 
the  tranfadions  which  took  places  for  as  focn  as  he. had  anchored 
he  landed  with  a  body  of  horfe  and,  proceeded  three ,4J  days  march 
along  the  coaft,  making  obfervations  on  the  country,  and  direding 
wells  to  be  funk* 

Carpus,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  proas,,  but  were  cared  with  oil.  Lib  ix. 
paffage  down  this  branch,  finds  a  lake  on  the  p.  9.. 

other,  where  thate  who  bathed  became  ie-  :  1+11  Probablj  fi fty  or  fixtjr  mijes. 


•  X  2 


The 
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The  general  title  of  this  trad  is  Cutch and  gives  name  to  a  bay- 
on  which  it  lies ;  the  country  is  a  defert  inland,  and  feldom  palled 
but  by  the  caravans  which  ufed  to  travel  between  Cuzerat  and  the 
Indus.  Our, modern  journals  ftill  mark  the  wells  which  have  been 
funk  to  make  the  defert  paflabie.  Parallel  to  the  coaft  runs  a  range 
of  mountains  called  Chigoo  ;  and  the  ftrip  of  land  between  thefe 
and  the  fea  is  the  refidence  of  the  Sanganians  i4S,  a  race  infamous 
for  their  piracies  in  the  accounts  of  all  our  early  voyagers.  Along 
this  level  Alexander  advanced,  and  the  wells  he  funk  fufficiently  in¬ 
dicate  the  objed  of  his  expedition. 

If  I  underhand  Arrian  right,  Mr.  Rennell 146  is  miftaken  when  he 
fuppofes  Alexander  to'  have  advanced  weftward  along  the  Delta  upon 
Ms  landing  in  the  direction  that  his  fleet  was  to  fail,  for  the  fleet, 
did  not  put  to  fea  by  this  channel ;  and  mention  is  afterwards  made 
of  a  detachment  that  appears,  to  have  landed  on  the  Delta,  with 
orders  to  examine  the  coaft,  to  fink  wells  and  then  join  the  main 
army  at  Pattala a"8.  .  ' 

Upon  the  condufion  of  this  excurfion,  Alexander  embarked  his 
horfe  again,  and  returned  to  the  head  of  the  bay  where  he  had  left 
Leonnatus.  Here  he  directed  a  Hation’45, to  be  fixed,  with  a  naval 
yard  and  dock,  leaving  a  fufficient  garrifon  for  its  protection,  and 
provifion  for  four  months; 

I  enter  into  this  detail  of  minute  fads,  in  order  to  evince  the 
reality  of  that  forefight  and  prudense  which  I  have  all  along  attri¬ 
buted  to  this  great  commander ;  Ms  chfcrader  has  been  ufually  efti- 

w  KartfcH.  De  !a  Rochette.  .-.*$*  tCi  na{»ai«». 

W  Hamilton  had  a  battle  with  them.  .  Pofiibly  the  Xy!e.-iopo!i»  of  Pliny 
Pofifcnpt,  p.  294.  •  Lib.  vi.  p.  23.  .  - 

a*7  See  Gronovius’s  Note,  p.  259. 
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mated  by  the  vidorieshe  gained  and  the  ravages  he  fpread ;  but  the 
regulation  of  his  empire,  the  fecurity  of  his  frontier,  the  extent  of 
his  commercial  views,  the  futvey  of  his  provinces,  and  the  fhare 
he  took  himfelf  in  every  thing  that  concerned'  his  government,  lie 
obfcured  by  the  fplendour  of  his  arms  and  the  extent  of  his  con¬ 
quers.  We  are  now  to  attend  him  back  again  to  Pattala ;  and 
if  I  could  give  a  fatisfadory  account  of  this  eaftern  branch,  I 
fhould  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  the  moft  accurate  inquirer:  but 
Major  Rennell,  who  fays  it  is  an  hundred  and  feventy  miles  in 
extent,  does  not  carry  the  Nulla.SunkriFto  Tatta,  but  much  higher. 
Mr.  de  la  Rochette’s  ls°  map  gives  it  a  diredion  I  could  adopt,:  and 
makes  a  conliderable.  bay  at  the  mouth  of  it ;  hut  as  I  know  not 
the  authorities  he  follows,  1  am  conftrained  to  hefitate  while  I  feek 
for  evidence. '  The  lower  part  of  the  Delta  is  interfeded  by  a  va¬ 
riety  of  channels  which  it  is  impolfible  to  fpecify ;  it  is  without 
wood,  and  abounds  in  camels  ;  the  upper  part  near  Tatta  was  fertile 
in  the  bed:  rice,  and  other  produce  of  importance,  while  the  coun¬ 
try  had  any  commerce  ;  and  cultivation  being  probably  in  a  higher 
Hate  at  the  time  the  Macedonians  yiAted  the  country,  the  fupport 
of  three  garrifons  fox  its  protedion  was  neither  fuperfluous  or 
opprefiive. 

Alexander  did  not  flay  long  at  Pattala:  after  his  return  ;  he  had 
previoufly  determined  to  penetrate  into  Gadrofia,  and  explore  the 
coafl,  iu  order  to  facilitate  the  fuccefs  of  Mearcbus  y  and  from  the 
circumdances  which  occurred,  we  may  colled  that  he  moved  near 
a  month  earlier  than  the  fleet.  Strabo  mentions  that  he  was  ten 
months  in  his  p adage  from  Nicaea  to  Pattala;  if,  therefore,  he;had. 

*!!>  As  does  il’Anville  (5eog. 

■;  ;  ■  fet. 
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fet  out  on  the  twenty-third  of  Oflober  in  the  year  three  hundred 
and  twentjr-feven  A.  C.,  lie  came  to  Pattala  in  Auguit  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-fix  ;  but  the  dates  in  the  fame  author  prove  rather 
nine  months  than  ten ;  and  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  other  fadls 
favours  this  eftimate  rather  than  the  other.  We  cannot  allow  much 
lefs  than  a  month  for  the  tranfaftiqns  which  took  place  at  Pattala, 
including  the  navigation  of  the  two  ftreams ;  if,  therefore,  he  left 
that  place  at  leaft  a  month  before  Nearchus,  as  will  prefently  appear, 
he  muft  have  arrived  there  in  the  latter  end  of  July  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Aiiguft,-  and  left  it  early  in  September. 

We  fhall  be  under  no  neceffity  of  attending  upon  this  expedition 
farther  than  it  is  connected  with  the  progrefs  of  the  fleet;  but  as 
there  were  two  opportunities  of  communication  embraced,  and  a 
third  attempted,  we  mull  accompany  the  army  into  the  country  of 
the  Arabitae  and  Oritse ;  after  which,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  {ketch 
the  general  courfe  of  the  route  into  Karmania,  where  Nearchus 
joined  .Alexander  again,  arid  reported  the  account  of  his  fuccefs. 

.  VII.  1  place  the  departure  of  the  army  from :  Pattala  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September,  at  which  time  Nearchus  received  his  final 
orders,  which  direfted  him  to  take  charge  of  the  fleet,  to  prepare 
every  thing  neceffary  for.  the  voyage,  and  to  proceed  to  fea  as  foon 
as  the  feafon  would  permit.  '. 

Alexander  proceeded  into  the  country  of  the  Arabitse,  lying  evi¬ 
dently  in  That  range  of  mountains  before  deferibed,  which  com- 
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mence  from  the  fea  and  extend  parallel  with  the  Indus  up  to  Kan¬ 
dahar.  Thefe  mountains  are  ftill  occupied  by  different  tribes  of  the 
Belootches,- whofe  habits  to  this  day  referable  the  manners  of  the 
people  defcribed-  by  the  Macedonians.  They  difperfed  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  fuperior  force,  and  colledred  again  from  their  faftneffes 
as  foon  as  the  enemy  was  paffed. 

■  Thefe  Arabitse  are  mentioned  by  Arrian  as  an  independent  tribe, 
like  the  Belootches  of  the  prefent  day ;  as  in  fadt  all  the  inhabitants 
of  moi^tains  either  in  Perfia  or  Hindodan  have  generally  been. 
Their  country- feems  to  lie  on  one  of  the  branches,  of  the-great  chain,  ., 
and  extends  into  the  plain  as  far  as  the  river  Arabis,  which  was  the- 
limit  of  India  in  the  age  we  are  treating  of,  and'  either  at. this  river 
or  at  the  mountains  the  boundary  continued,  till  Nadir  Shah,  by  his 
treaty  with  the  Mogul  emperor,  removed  it  to:tlie  eaftern  dream  of 
the  Indus.  Major  Rennell’s  fecond.  map.  defines  this  country  and 
the  ridge- which  ends,  at  Gape  Monze,  agreeably  to  Arrian’s  account, 
and,  from  a  variety  of  correfponding  circumftances,.  there  is  every 
reafon  to  fubferibe  t^jis  opinion. 

And  here,  as  I.fliall  have  no  better- opportunity  to  mention  a  va¬ 
riety  of  -  fades,  which  will  contribute  to  the  perfpicuity  of  the.  nan- 
rative,  I  fliall  introduce  a  general  view  of  the  coaft,  and  the.  pecu¬ 
liarities  connected  with-  it.  The  nature  of  the  two  coeds  of  Ma¬ 
labar  and  Coromandel. is-. now.  well  known  in  Europe,  as  confiding- 
of  a  tradl  of  low  land  towards- the  fea,.  below  a  line  of  mountains  , 
which. encircle  the  whole  centre  of  the  peninfula  ;  the  fame  circum-- 
dance:  feems.  to  take  place  again  on.  the  bay  of- Cutely  where  the- 

»5»- who  widi.to  fte  a  catalogue  of  the  extraordinary  one  in  Mr.  Bitdwin’j' -journal, . 
robbers  inhabiting  one  part  of  Alia,  i.s.  Titum,  publithed  with  -  Major  Capper's' ,  route  from- 
Anianns,  _M.  C.afiusj  &c.  &c..  may  .find  a  very1  Bafra.. to.  Aleppo. . 


Ghigoo. 
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Ghigoo  mountains  appear  running  inland,  parallel  with  the  fea,  till 
'they  join  the  range  of  fand  hills  which  form  the  eaflern  branch  of 
■the  valley  in  which  the  Indus  flows  ;  the  centre  of  this,  valley  is 
occupied  by  the  ftream,  and  at  no  great  diftance  on  the  weftern  fide 
another  barrier  i.s  railed  by  the  chain  of  black  and  rocky  mountains 
fo  often  mentioned  ;  one  ridge  of  which  terminates  not  far  from  the 
weftern  mouth  of  the  Indus  at  Cape  Monze,  the  Eirus  of  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians.  Out  of  this  chain,  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  fea,  a 
branch  Ihoots  off  again,  running  weft  or  north-weft  parallel  with  the 
coaft”3,  and  inclofing  the  level  country  of  Gadrofia,  parcked  and 
barren  in  the  extreme.  The  modern  name  of  this  trail  is  Mekran, 
or  Cutch  *”  Mekran,  and  is  fpecified  in  Commodore  Robinfon’s 
journal,  publifhed  by  Lieutenant  Porter  by  the  name  of  Bloachee,  and 
Brodia.  Bloachee  is  a  corruption  of  Balotchee,  and  I  imagine  the 
coaft  is  fo  called  as  far  as  the  influence  of  the  Belootches ”5  extends, 
and,  where  that  ends,  Brodia.  That  this  branch  fends  off  Ihoots 
towards  the  fea  at  particular  points  feems  probable;  but  that  its 
general  courfe  is  parallel  with  the  coaft,  is  a%ertained  by  Commo¬ 
dore  Robinfon’s journal,  and  another  of  the  Houghton  Eaft 
Indiaman,  1755,  which  I  owe  to  the  communication  of  Mr.  Dal- 

”3  It  is  nearly  evident  that  a  fecond  ridge  I  could  have  made  life  of  his  eighteen  days, 
ihoots  from  this  chain,  forming  the  refidence-  if  he  had  not  deftroyed  his  own  confiftency.  '  , 
of'the  Oritai.  ;  ,  154  Gedje-Mii'kran  ;  Rennell:  from  Kiz  or. 

•  Qr  Curtius  fays,  that  Alexander  waited  at. .  Kidge,  the. capital.;  .'  ,  .  -  , '.‘l 

.  Pattala,  for  the  return  ofXpring  ;.  not  knowing  155  The  boundary  between  Bloachee  and 
that  the  change  of  the  winds  caofes  the  differ-  Brodia  is  fixed  by  Lieutenant  Putter  at  Guaddf'' 
.  erice  of  feafons.  -He  adds,  lib.  ix.  'p.  to.  p. 
that,  Alexander  :made  nine  'days’,  marsh 'into  ,c  The  land,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the 

tiie  country  of  the  Arabites,  and  nine  :  more  coaft  [of ;  Bibachee];  hr  extremity Jbwhy  the 
.into  Gadroiia;  fobjpiwng, ;.  almoft  immedi-,- ka.  iide.  and  very  high  in  the  country..” 

:  *tt>.  five- days’  inarch  to  the  river  Arabia.  C.  Roblafon.  Lieutenant  Porter,  p.  2. 
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rymple.  In  all  this  level  country  no  river1”,  has  a  longer  courfe 
than  from  the  mountains  to  the  fea;  in  which  it  refembles  the 
coaft  of  Malabar,  where  -aim  oft  all  the  rivers  rife  'weft' ward  lsS  of  the 
Ghauts.  One  branch  of  this  range,  I  imagine,  verges  towards  the 
fea,  not  far  eaftward  of  Cape  Jafk,  feparating  Gadrofia  from  Kar- 
mania ;  but  no  fooner  are  we  paft  that  promontory  than  we  find 
the  fame  face  of  the  country  return,  a  level  trad  along  the  coaft 
called  the  Kermcfir,  or  hot  country,  with  a  range  of  mountains 
inland.  This  range*  Mr.  d’Anyille  fays,  is  never  cut  by  any  river, 
but  ftretches  on  uninterrupted,  till  it  joins  the  mountains  which  en¬ 
circle  Perfis  and  Suftana.  Here  the  Tigris  flops  its  farther  pro- 
grefs,  and  fends  it  off  with  various  curvatures  till  it  joins  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Armenia.  Thefe  general  properties  attending  the  whole 
range  of  coaft  almoft  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  to  the  Tigris, 
prefent  one  of  the  holdeft  features  in  the  geography  of  the  world, 
and1  become  of  more  importanceyas  thefe  mountains  conned;  with 
that  extraordinary  chain  which  extends  on  the  north  of  Perfia 
acrofs  the  fources  of  the  Indus,  forms  the  barrier  of  Hindoftan, 
and  penetrates  through  the  extremity  of  Afia,  till  it  falls  into  the  fea 
of  Amoor,  on  the  north  of  China. 

There  is  no  part  of  Arrian’s,  hiftory  where  thefe  general,  circum- 
ftances  conned  with  the  tranfadions  of  the  Macedonians,  which  is 
unworthy  of  the  attention  of  geographers ;  and,  on  the  particular 
coaft  of  which  we  are  now  to  treat,  nothing  which  the  moll  accu¬ 
rate  inveftigation  of  modern  inquirers  has  not  confirmed.  Pie  has 

"5?  jvtr.  de  la  Rochette  marks  the  Tanka-  25 !!  It  is  not  fo  on  the  cnafl  of  Coromandel, 
Banca.as  rifing  beyond  tlie.mountaine  ;  but,  as  . 'the  Nerbudda,  Kriftna,  Gang?.,  and  Caveri, 
no  memoir  .accompanies  his  .map,  I  know  hot  &c.  all  rife  above  the  Ghauts,  a3,d  hear  the 
oh  what  anthority.  Otter,  however,  counts-  weilerd  range,  ,.j* 

nances  this  opinion. 


traced 
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traced  the  line  of  thefe  mountains,  from  Paropamifus  to  the  fea, 
with  as  much  precifion  as  the  Ayeen  Akbari ;  and  he  has  brought 
the  army  to  that  pafs  over  them,  which  continues  to  this  day  the 
route  of  intercourfe  between  the  Indus1”  and  Mekran  ;  if  intercourfe 
there  can  be,  where  the  roads  are  expofed  to  banditti, 'and  where 
there  is  little  power  or  attention  in  government  to  protedt  the  in- 
terefts  of  commerce.  . 

Arrian  does  not  indeed  exprefsly  ftate,  that  Alexander  palled  a 
line  160  of  mountains  in  this  march ;  but  it  may  be  collected  from 
what  he  has  paid  above,  that  the  range  in  the  country  of  Mufikanus, 
or  Sambus,  extended  to  the  fea.  He  advanced  with  a  body  of  horfe 
and  light  troops,  leaving  the  remainder  to  follow  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Hephteftion;  the  natives  fled  into  the  defert  on  his  approach; 
in  purfuit  of  them  he  paffedthe  Arabis  a  narrow  ftream  with  little 
water,  and  advancing  through  the  defert  all  night,  reached  the  habit¬ 
able  country  in  the  morning.  This  was  the  refidence  of  the  Oritae. 
Here  he  left  his  infantry  to  follow  in  due  order;  and,  fpreading  his 

two  of  thefe  ranges,  one  belonging  to  each  ; 
and  nothing  hinders  me  from  afferting  it  but 
the  appellation  Of  Karch,  which  affords  a  fuf- 
piclon'  that  Itar  has  fome  relation  to  Har, 
Haur,  Hor-eitm,  Or  eitm. 

“  The  land  at  the  back  of  Crotchy  is  pretty 
*'  high,  and  extends  ft  to  C.  Monte.”  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Portery  p.  t.  I  (hall  (hew  hereafter 
that  Crotchy  is  the  Crocala  of  Arrian ;  and 
C.  Monze,  fiir'us,  or  Irus :  hnd  I  ecnfitler 
this  evidence  of  Porter  as  full  proof  Of  the 
exigence  of  a  chain  ■  previous  to  the  river 
Arabist  '. 

10‘  iiee  fupra,  the  Hend  of  d’Anville'and 
de  la  Rocheite, :  and'the  Arabitse ;  perhaps  (he 
Hendians  of  the  Ayeen  Akbari. 


See  the  Nubian  Geographer,  p.  57,  et 
feq.  •  . 

^  The  exigence  of  this  range  is  indif- 
putable,  for  the  Ayeen  Akbari  fays,  “  there 
“  is  another  range,  one  extremity  of  which  is 
“  in  Kutch,  (the  coaft  weft  of  the  Indus,) 
and  the  other  joins  to  the  territory  of  the 
“  Rolmanies,  where  it  is  called.  Kerch.  It  is 
“  inhabited  by  four  thoufand  .Belootches,” 
Vol.  ii.  ?•  M.v  ■  '  ' 

It  has  already  been  (hewn  that  the  Kuliha-  . 
nies  are  on  the  parallel  of  Sewiftan,  and  pro¬ 
bably  occupy  the  territory  of  Sambus  ;  this 
range,  therefore,  that  rims  from  thence  to 
Kutch ,  (the  coaft,)  can  be  no  other,  than  the 
one  occupied  by  the  Arabian  or  Oritte,  lam 
perlitaded  with  Major  Rennell,  that  there  are 


cavalry 
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cavalry  over  the  country,  flew  all  that  refifted,  and  brought  in  a  great 
number  of  prifoners.  The  army  then  halted  at  a  fmall 161  ftream  for  the 
arrival  of  their  light  infantry  and  the  junction  of  Hephatftion.  As 
foon  as  they  came  up,  Alexander  himfelf  moved  to  Rhambacia 
the  principal  village  of  the  Oritse  j  he  found  the  fltuation  advan¬ 
tageous,  and  direfted  Hephseftion  to  fortify  it  as  a  poll,  while  he 
proceeded  again  to  the  confines  of  Gadrofia.  Here  the  Oritse  who 
had  fled,  after  being  joined  by  the  Gadrofians,  had  taken  poll  in  a 
pafs  that  was  narrow  and  difficult  of  accefs  (apparently  on  the 
fecond  of  thofe 304  chains  already  mentioned}  ;  and  this  pafs  they 
determined  to  defend.  Upon  his  approach  however  they  difperfed,' 
and  the  Oritse  fent  offers  of  fubmiffion,.  He  ordered  the  chiefs  to 

“*  Probably  the  ftream  .tve  fha.ll  hear  of  of  Malan ;  and  confidering  how  eafily  /  pafies 
again  under  the  name  of  Tomerus.  into  r,  both  to  the  ear  and  by  pronunciation. 

Ram,  or  Rham,  has  doubtlcfs  a  fenfe  no  doubt  remains  that  the  Malana  of  .Arrian, 
in  Shan&reet.  There  is  a  Ram  Raja  in  the  the  Malan  pf  d’AnvilJe,  and  the  Moran  of 
Mahratta  country  ;  another  Ram  mentioned  Porter,  are  the  fame.  See  Lieutenant  Porter, 
in  Nadir’s  treaty  ;  and  Ram-nagar  in  the  p.  3.  I  have  met  with  Malan  and  Mahlan  in 
Ayeen  Ak bari,  as  lying  in  the  courfe  of  the  other  jourfjals.  Mr.  d’Anville,  p.  44,  Antiq. 
mountains  north  of  Gadrofia.  J  fee  no  reafon  Geog.  quotes  Thevenot ;  and  Thevenot  jnen- 
why  this  laft  may  not  be  Rham-bacia;  but  I  tions  Malan,  p.  194,  Eng.  ed.  but  with  fuch 
find  no  Ramnagar  in  the  maps..  See  Snakcn-  obfcurity,  (for  he  did  not  fee  it,)  that  it  is  not 
borck  Not.  ad  Gurt.  lib.  ix.  p.10,  eafy  to  afcertain  whether  lie  means  to  fay  ic  is 

*««•  I  have  -  before  appealed  to  [C.  Robin-  twenty  or  forty  leagues  from  Scindi. 
for]  Lieutenant  Porter,  for  the  exiftence  of  «  Cudjerah  appears  a  low  point,  but  ter- 
a  range  which 'fells  in  at  C.  Monze,  or  Irus ;  “  ininaces  In  a  bluff,  as  by  its  laft  appearance 

and  I  think  we  have  his  authority  fcr  afecond  “  with  C.  Moran,”  Lieutenant  Porter,  p.  3. 
tidge  between  the  Oritie  and  Gadrofia,  which  “  The  land  from  Sommeany,  [the  mouth  of 
falls  in  at  Cape  Moran,  or  the  rocks,  of  Ein-  "  the  Arabis.)  runs  extremely  low  next  the 
galah.  Moran,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  Ms-  "  fea,  but  the  back  is  very  cragged,  andccm- 
»Jana  of  Arrian,  which  he  fays  is  the  tveftern  "  tinues  fo  to  Cudjerah.”  Id.  ibid.  All 
limit  of  the  Oriue ;  and  a  bluff  head-land,  tliefe  teftimonies  indicate  a  ridge  tending  to 
mentioned  here  by  Lieutenant  Porter,  is,  I  the  fea  at  Malaria;  and  here,  where  Arrian 
apprehend,  the  termination  of  the:  ridge,  places  the  boundary  of  the  Oritat,  tve  ought 
Moran  is  marked  by  d’Anville  with  the  title  to  Audit. 


colled 
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colled:  the  fugitives,  and  fend  them  to  their  refpeCUve  habitations, 
under  a  promife  of  fafety  and  protection. 

Apollophanes  was  appointed  fatrap  of  the  province,  and  Leon- 
natus  was  left  with  the  Agrians,  a  body  of  archers,  horfe  and  in¬ 
fantry,  and  the  whole  of  the  Greek  cavalry  in  the  fervice.  Thefe 
forces  were  intended  to  fupport  the  regulation  of  the  province,  to 
fuperintend  the  eftablilhment  of  the  city,  and  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
the  fleet  on  the  coaft.  Alexander  ar's,  upon  leaving  Pattala,  had  de- 
figned  to  have  pi'oceeded  along  the  coaft  and  attend  to  this  fervice • 
himfelf,  by  digging  wells  and  collecting  fuch.fupplies  as  the  country 
afforded  ;  but  . he  had  been  diverted  from  this  purpofe  by  the  flight 
of  the  Arabitai  and  Oritse ;  and  as  he. was  now  at  the  entrance  into. 
Gadrofia,  where  he  forefaw  the  difficulties  he  was  to  encounter,  he 
was  defirous  of  proceeding  with  all  difpatch,  and  left  the  protection 
of  the  country  and  the  fleet  to  Leonnatus.  That  officer  approved 
himfelf  worthy  of  the  charge;  for  l'earce  had  Alexander  left  the 
province  before  the  Oritas,  with  the  neighbouring  tribes,  collected 
again  into  a  body  M  and  attacked  the  forces .  left  for  its  defence.  A 
victory  over  fuch  an  enemy  as  this,  was  perhaps  no  great  atchieve- 
rnent ;  but  as  Leonnatus  flew  fix  thoufand  natives,  laved  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  relieved  the  fleet,  his  fervices  were  rewarded  with  a 
crown  of  gold  when  he  afterwards  joined  the  main  army  in  Sufi- 
ana  ’<7.  Neither  ought  we  to  undervalue  the  merit  of  this  fer-  - 
vice  ;  for  this  pan  of  the  coaft,'  before  we  enter  Gadrofia;  ap¬ 
pears  neither  deficient-  of  inhabitants  or  the  means  of  fupporting 

**’  See  Arrian,  p.  260.  . .  credible,  for  thefe  tribes  are  all  mounted. 

’I'a  Eight thouiand  foot,  five  hundred  horfe.  '‘f*  tfe  probably  joined  in  Karmania,  but 
Qj.  Curt.  lib.  ix.  p.  10.  Tiie  reverfe  is  more  received  jhe  crown  in  Sufiana.  . 


them. 
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them.  The  natives,  as  pofleflors  of  a  mountainous  country,  were 
probably  hardy,  and  accuftomed  to  a  life  of  pillage,  neither  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  ufe  of  arms,  nor  without  courage  to  maintain 
their  independence.  They  are  defcribed  by  Arrian  as  not  being 
an  Indian  tribe,  for  India  ends  at  the  Arabis ;  but  as  being  the  laft 
people  whom  Alexander  found  with  Indian  manners.  As  foon  as 
he  entered  Gadrofia,  he  was  properly  in  Perfia ;  and  the  diftrefs  he 
experienced  in  that  province  fhall  be  no  farther  noticed  than  as  it 
is  connected  with  the  navigation  of  the  fleet,  to  which  we  muft  now 
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BOOK  III. 

COURSE  from  the  INDUS  to  CAPE  JASK. 

I.  Coajl  of  the  Araiks,  or  Arabitce. — II.  Coaf  of  the  Oritee 
III.  Coaf  of  the  Mhyophagi. — IV.  Dijfertaiions. 

I  HAVE  already  fixed  the  departure  of  the  fleet  from  the  Indus 
on  the  fecond  of  October,  in  the  year  three  hundred  and 
twenty-fix  A.  C.  and  though  I  might  have  taken  advantage  of 
Strabo’s  authority  to  poftpone  this  date  to  the  tenth,  I  ftill  prefer 
the  precifion  of  Arrian  to  the  general  date  of  the  Geographer. 
The  north-eaft  monfoon,  which  commences  in  November  and  be-, 
comes  fettled  in  December,  makes  a  later  day  more  agreeable ;  but 
as  we  fhall  immediately  fee  that  Nearchus,  after  having  cleared  the 
river,  was  obliged  to  lie  in  harbopr  twenty-four  days,' till  the  fi&fbn 

:  i1’’.  ,,M  ’  was 
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was  favourable,  and  other  circumftances  of  the  voyage  mark  the 
commencement  and  vigour  of  the  monfoon,  the  method  purfued  to 
fix  the  date  is  not  liable  to  objedion. 

The  reafon  For  proceeding  before  the  monfoon  commenced,  is 
afcribed  by  Strabo  to  the  difcontent  of  the  natives;  and  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  though  Maris,  the  chief  of  Pattala,  had  previoufly  made 
his  fubmiffion  to  Alexander,  he  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  fleet, 
and  no  mention  is  afterwards  made  of  his  return,  or  his  being 
brought  in  by  the  troops  who  were  feat  in  purfuit  of  him.  His 
flight  into  the  dcfert,  we  may  conclude,  was  on  the  eaft  of  the 
Indus ;  for  had  it  been  on  the  weft,  we'ffiould  have  heard  of  fome 
attempt  to  recover  him,  when  the  army  proceeded  in  that  diredionj 
hut  as  no  fuch  circumftance  occurs,  we  muft  fuppofe  that  he  re¬ 
turned  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  Alexander’s  departure,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  recover  the,  province  he  had  loft,  . 

This  tranfa&ion  throws  light  upon  the  narrative  of  Arrian,  and 
reconciles  the  difficulty  arifing  from  the  departure  of  the  expedition 
before  the  feafon,  Arrian  however,  is  fo  far  from  acknowledging 
it,  that  he  mention's  the  performance  of  the  games  and  focrifices  - 
ufuaily  adopted  on  fuch  occafions,  which  intimate  neither  hafte  or 
confufion  at  the  adtual  moment  of  embarkation.  But  there  is  one 

*  The  paflage  in  Strabo  is  too  exprefs  to  be  evening  riiing  of  the  PIcias,  though  the  wind 
omitted.  was  not  yet  favourable.  But  the.  natives  at. 

K«,  S' Nfopjjo-:, '  tb  tacked  them  and  drove  them  on t,  having  re- 

«ha»T«  'toV  --Ok,  •  «vrk  -ftBrowajK  xn.™  ■  nWS*  fumed  their  courage  on  the  departure  of  the 
fern >«.■  jSfiw&M  >f-  **£,  1*4™  king,  and  wiihing  to  recover  their  independ- 

,  y  A'xthMms  If  thefe  circumftances  were  in  the  journal  of 

Til  iSacia/ut, 'kj  iaivS-pirai.  Lib.  15,  p. 721.  '  Nearchus,  which  there  is  every  realbn  to  be- 

Nearchus  fays,  that  after  Alijisimder  was  lieve,  Arrian  cannot  be  JaXlified  in  fuppreHing 
opon  his  march,  he  fet  fail  himfell  on  the  them. 

particular 
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particular  relating  to  the  departure,  which,  if  Arrian  intentionally 
fupprefled  the  flight  of  the  Macedonians,  feems  to  indicate  the 
reality  of  it ;  which  is,  that  the  fleet,  according  to  his  own  account, 
did  not  take  its  departure  from  Pattala,  but  from  a  ftation  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  This  ftation  is  doubtlefs  the  pod  Alexander  had 
formed,  and  probably  at  Killuta  1  (Killoota) ;  for  there,  our  author 
fays,  he  had  found  water  and  good  anchorage,  with  protection  both 
from  the  tides  and  the  monfoon.  If  I  had  any  actual  data  for  fixing 
the  Debil-Scindy  of  our  modern  maps, at  the  mouth  of  the  Lari- 
bundar  river,  or  could  afcertain  its  fize  and  pofition,  I  fhould  have 
little  hefitation  in  afierting  its  identity  with  Killuta,  for  Debil-Scindy 
is  only  a  Perfian  or  nautical  corruption  of  Dev,  or  2  Dive-il-Scindi, 
the  ifland  of  the  Scind,  or  Scindi.  - 

Were  I  to  form  a  pofition  for  Dive-il-Scindi  from  fuch  obferv- 
..ation  as  I  can  collect,  it  fhould  lie  on  the  eaft  of  the  Lari-bundar 
•entrance,  running  up  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  from  the  bar,  and 
then  feparated  from  the  Delta  by  a  branch  or  channel  of  the  main 
ftream,  which  fhould  entitle  It  to  its  infular  name  and  fituation. 
The  courfe  of  its  fhore  where  it  formed  the  eaftern  bank  of  the 
river  ought  to  incline  north-eaft  and  fouth-weft.  Whether  this  is 
really  fo  I  pretend  not  to  afcertain  ;  but  if  ever  it  fhall  be  afcertained, 
■or  if  ever  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  fhall  belaid  down  with  the  fame 
accuracy  as  thofe  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Euphrates,  I  dare  to  pre¬ 
dict  4  that,  with  due  allowance  for  variation  on.  the  coaft,  and  the 

*  £(xm;  im  ts  Na*r«W.  •  we  meet  with  itt  Oriental  orthography, 

3  Dive  is  either  Tamoulian  or  Malabar,  gives  the  change  of  m  into  i,  in  Dib-it- 
Selen-dive  is  Ceylon.  Lack-dives,  Mal-dives,  Scindy.  //is  written  el,  ah  or  id,  of. 
.vAnje-dives,  are  all  clutters  of-  iflands.  Din  4  D’Anville’s  account  of  Debil  Sindi,  from 
in  Guzerat  is  another  form  of  corruption.  Pimentel,  favours  thefe  conjeaures.  Antiq, 
See  d’Anviile  Eclair.,;  and  Selen-dib,  which  de  Piude,  p.  38, 
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accumulation  of  two  thouland  years,  thefe  conjeaures  will  not  be 
very  diftant  from  the  trutli. 

But  if  Nearchus  took  his  departure  from  a  Ration  s  at  this  ifland, 
and  not  from  Pattala,  (as  will  immediately  appear,)  though  it  does- 
not  amount  to  proof  that  he  was  driven  from  thence  by  the  na¬ 
tives,  it  affords  great  reafon  to  fufpeft  it;  and'  to  confirm  the- 
afiertion  of  Strabo,  who -copied  from  the  journal  of  Nearchus  as  well 
as  Arrian. 

Wherever  we  place  this  Ration,  it  was  only  an  Hundfed  and  fifty- 
ftadia5,  or  little  more  than  nine  miles  from  the  mouth  of  .the  river; 
for  Arrian  gives  two  difiances,  one  within  the  bar  and ''another  fforir 
the  bar  to  Krokala,  each  of  an  hundred  andfifty  ft;idia ;  and ’as  the 
latter  correfponds.  within  a.  mile  to  the  actual  meafure  of  the  coaftj 
we  cannot  without  injufiice  fufpect  the  former  of  inaccuracy. 

When  the  fleet  wei'ghed'from  this  Ration,  tile  firfi  day’s  courfe  down’ 
the  river 7  was  only,  fix  (  miles,  and  they  anchored  at  a  creek  9  or  inlet 
called  Sutra  (Stoura  ’5),  where  they  continued  two  days;  on  the  follow- 

5  This  is  the  place  intimated  by  Pliny  as  twenty-fix.  llhall  ncgleft  all  thefe  fraflione, 

the  Xylenopolis,  from  whence  the  voyage  becaufe  accuracy  is  unattainable  in  the  appli- 
commenced.  Unde ceperunt exordium.  Lib. vi.  cation  of  individual  distances.  To  ftate  this 
0.23.  Put  the  whole  is  dubious.  precifely  where  precifion  cannot  be  obtained,  is 

6  I  have  before  examined  d’Aiiville’s  fla-  affedlation.  I  ufe  the  toife,  a  French. meafure, 
dium  of  fifty-one  French  toifes,  and  Ihewn  its  becaufe  Mr.  d’Anville’s  is  the  heft  calculation 
general  conformity  upon  the  whole  voyage  ;  I'  on  .this  fubjecb. 

pretend  not  to  afcertain  its  accuracy. in  parti-  .U  Arrian  has  no  where  given  us  the  name 

culars,  nor  {ball  I  trouble  myfelf  or  the  reader  of  the  weftern  channel,  but  Ptolemy  calls  it 

with  fraSions  ;  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  Sagapa,  and  places  it  in  longitude  110°  20', 

eleven  of  thefe  iiadia,  with  a  fraftlon,  make  a  -latitcds;  1 9”  50'. 

degree  of  a- great  circles  fifteen  of  thefe  s.  One  hundred  ftadia. y 

fiadia,  with  a  fraction  minus,  are  equal  tea  ,s  Sidpixi  psyolxy.  a  large  nnllah.  _  . 

Roman,  mile  of  feven  hundred  and  fifty-fix  20  L  fliall  preferve  generally  the  Greek  or- 

toiles;  and  fixteen,  with  a  fraction  plus,  are  thograpby  for  the  contemplation  of  Oriental 

equal  to  a  milc.Englilh  of  eight  hundred  and  etyiiiologifts. 

'mg 
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irig  day  they  weighed  again,  but  came  to  an  anchor  at  Kaumana'1 
before  they  had  proceeded  two  miles.  In  the  creek  here  they 
found  the  water  fait,  or  at  leaft  brackifh,  even  upon  the  tide  of 
ebb.  The  next  day’s  13  courfe  was  little  more  than  one  u  mile  to  Oct.  6. 

Koreatis  ;  and  fcarcehad  they  weighed  from  hence  before  they  were 
checked  by  the  violent  agitation  now  vifible  at  the  bar  “  j  for  as  they 
had  proceeded  with  the  tide  of  ebb,  the  wind  was  confequently  in  a 
direction  exactly  oppofite.  This  brought  them  to  an  anchor  again 
immediately;  when,  after  waiting  till  it  was  low  water,  they  ob-  * 
ferved  that  the  proje&ing  fand  (which  probably  formed  the  bar) 
was  Toft  and  oozy  near  the  fhore,  and  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  breadth.  This  they  determined  to  cut 16  through,  as  the 
readied  and  fafeft  paffage  -into  the  open  fea.  They  had  fo  far  effedted 
.their  purpofe  during  the  recels  of  the  tide,  that  upon  the  return  of 
the  flood  they  carried  their  veflels  through  it17  in  fafety,  and  after 
a  courfe  of  about  nine  miles 18  reached  Krokala  the  fame  day.  Here  oa.  S. 
they  remained  .the  day  following.  oa.  9. 

*'  In  the  prefent  defolation  of  this  coaft  and  on  this  coaft,  and  the  neceflky  ofthefe  nul- 
-•the  Indus,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  relation  lahs,  or  for  the  iafecy  of.  veflels  which 

xa  Stanra,  Kaumana  or  Koreatis,  fttould  be  navigate  either  the  coaft  or  the  river.  , 

•difcoverable  ;  they  appear  all  to  be  names  of  11  Thirty  ftadia. 

nullahs  cut  for  purpofes  of  agriculture  or.com-  13  A  day  not  fpecified,  but  allowed, 

inunication.;  and  thefe  nullahs,  we  may  con-  **  Twenty  ftadia. 

elude,  have  been  all  obftrufled.  Iprefervethe  ,  •*5  ipput.  Sdmli  -bar  is  known to  all  navi- 
names,  however,  for  the  confideration  of  fuch  gators  on  this  coaft,  and.  I  imagine  every  mouth 
as  may  hereafter  vifit  this  country.  The  has  its  bar. 

names  in  Gronovius’s  heft  MS,  are  written  16  I  have  allowed  two  tides  for  this,  or 
Kaumara  and  Koreellis.  ,  Koreacatis,  Dodvvel,  twenty-four  hours  ;  it  poflibly  was  one  only. 

Geog.  Min.  Freinfhem.  Curt.  ix.  9.  9.  .-  17  Mouth  of  Lari-bundar  river,,  in  latitude 
and  ix.  9.  20,  mentions,  on  the  authority  of  itf  44.'.  Kennel!,  Poftfcript. 
the. academicians  at  Coimbra,  the  violent  tides.  ..  18  Allowed  wo  days'.'' 
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Krokala  is  the  Crotchey 19  bay  of  Commodore  Robimon  ;  and  it  ik 
with  infinite  concern  I  repeat  the  complaint  of  Mr.,Dalrymple,  that 
the  views  which  were  taken  during  this  gentleman’s  fiirvey  of  the 
coaft  never  reached  his  hands.  I  prefent  to  the  reader,  however,  a- 
Plan  “  of  this  Bay,  by  Lieutenant  Mafcall,  taken  in  1774;  and  I  feel 
great  fatisfaction  in  exhibiting  the  firft'  harbour  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
in  which  an  European  navy  ever  rode.  Krokala S1,  fays.  .Arrian,  is  a., 
fandy  ifiand,  and  fuchan  ifland,  dry”  at  low  water,.. we.ftill  find. in 


13  Written  Carancby  Carrangee,  &c.  and  by 
Gronovius,  K.xzshx  (Crocela),  from  his  beft 
MS-  The  Greek  language  has  no  cb. 

20  Furniihed  by  Mr.  Dalrymple.  Lieute¬ 
nant  Mafcall  .  was  an  officer  on  board  . Com¬ 
modore  Robinfqn’s  Ibip..  [See  a  Plan  of  this 
Bay  iiv  Chart,  No.  I  ,]  ,  i. .  : 

“  From  the  mouth  ,of  the  Larry- Bunder 
“  river  is  .fees'- part  of  the  high  land  over 
“  Crochey.  There  is-.nothing  remarkable 
“  between  that  place  and  Crochey.  The 

land  by  the  water-fide  is  low,  interfperfed 
“  with  lhrubs ;  but  up  the  country  there  are 
“  feveral  hummocks  of  moderate  height.” 
Lieutenant  Porter.  Com.  Robinfon,  p.  r. 
This  is  the  rifmg  to  the  ridge  at  Cape  Monze, 
whichl  havemarked  before  as  the  eaftem  limit 
of  the  Arabitae.  “  Crochey.  (the  town)  was 
“  formerly  under  the  -Bfoaches,  but  is  now 
“  feized  by  the  prince  of  Sandy.”  Id.  p.  2. 
It  is  five  miles  from  the  bay,  and  one  from  a 
creek  which  falls  into  the  bay.  The  people 
are  defcribed  as  civil,  Poffibly  the  Belootches 
are  not  worfe  robbers  than  their  more  refined 
neighbours. 


11  Major  Rennell  fuppofes.  Crotchey  to- 
be  the  port  of  Alexander.  .  Poftfcript.  But 
that  is  impofiible,  as  the  fleet  evidently 
paffes  Cape  Monae  before  it  .eaches  that 

1  here  follow  the  authority  of  Lieutenant 
Maftall’s  drawing!  but  Lieutenant  Porter’s 
journal  fays,  there  are  feveral  iflands  to  the 
northward  ;  and  that  the  entrance  into  the- 
bay  is  generally  between  a  promontory,  ..on 
which  a  white  tomb  Hands,  and  the  l3rgelt  of 
the  iflands.  This  ifiand  can  hardly  anfwer- 
to  the  na-K  xfifteh;  of.  Arrian.  Lieutenant 
Porter.  C.  Robinfon,  p.  i.  For  by  the  plan 
it  appears  high;  and  I  conclude  the. low  ifland 
mentioned  by  Arrian-  to  be  that  fand  in  the 
.  heart  of  the-bay,  dry  at  low  water.  Probably 
the  firft  ifle  mentioned  at  C,  Sirup  by  Arrian, 
and  marked  as  a  lhoal  by- Dalrymple,  is  like- 
wife  dry  at  low  water,  or  vifible  ferae  tides. 
It  is  fufficient,  however,  for  Arrian’s  aflertion, . 
that  this  fhoa!  fhould  mark  fech  a  fpot;  which, . 
though  vifible  formerly,,  may  be  now  con- 
ilantly  covered  by  the  fsa. 
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this'  bay.  Ft  lies  in  latitude  240  28'  twelve  leagues  from  Scindi 
bar,,  and,  according  to  Captain  Prime’s  chart,  ten  nautical  miles 
from.  Lari-bundar  river.  The  latter  diftance  is  fo  nearly  correlpond- 
ent  with  the  meafure  I  affign  to  Arrian,  that  I  regard  it  as  a  full  de- 
monftration  of  the  . identity  of  the:  place,  and  a-  high  teftimony  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  journal.  If  I  were  curious  to  reduce  the  two 
difiances  to  a  coincidence,  I  mighr add Lome  fractions  to  the  ftadia, 
and  fuppofe  the  cut  through  the  fand  13  to  have  ftiortened  the  courfe. 
But  I  mention  once  for  all,  that  where  I  find  a  general  correfpond- 
er.ce  Lftiall  not  infift  upon  minute  difficulties. 

But  if  the  diftance:  from  the  bar  to  Crotchey  is  ertablifhed,  the 
.  courfe  from  the  point  of  departure  to'  the  bar  muff  be  of  neceffity 
allowed  ;  both  are.  given  at  an  ■  hundred  and  fifty  .ftadia  by  Arrian, 
and  if  one  is  true,  the  other. can  hardly  be  erroneous.  However,., 
therefore,-  I  may  be  miftakeu  in  my  polition  of  Killuta,  or  my  con¬ 
jecture  of  its  identity  with  Dive-il-Scindi,  I  afford  means  for  the  cor- 
■  region  of  my  error  by  any  future  navigator  who  fhall  vifit  the  river 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  prefent  work.  I  conceive  the  cut  through 
the  fand' to  be  made  at  the  point  where  the  bar  formerly  joined  the 
weftern  fhore  of  the  Lari-bundar  channel ;  and  in  any  pofition  about 
nine  miles  above  that,  which  affords  fecurity  from  the  tide  of  flood 
and  the  prevailing  monfoon,  I  confent  to  place  the  llation 24  from 
which  Nearchus  departed.  -  ..  ... 

53 -However  extraordinary  or  fuperflaotts- promontory  was  -cut,  lie  had  two  more  to 
attempt  of  this  kind  may  appear  to  modern  pafs. 

navigators,  the  difficulty  of  carrying  a  fleet-  44  The  mmrr*6i*m  of  Arrian. 

.  of  Greek  gallies  out  to  fea  in  oppofitjon  to  the  Tam  perfuaded  it  is  on  the .  eaftern  'fide.  of 
monfoon,  is  at  leaft  as  great  as  the  danger  the  channel;  but  recommend  it  to  future  m- 
Xerxes  would  have,  encountered  in  doubling'  quiry, 

Athos ;  and  even  after  the  neck  of  that :  '  .  ve  - 
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At 'Krokala,  Arrian  places  the  commencement  of  the  territory  of 
the  Arabics,  and  its  termination  at  the  river  Arabia.  The  afpeft  of 
the  inner  country  from,  the  fea,  as,  given,  by  the  modern  journals,  is 
perfectly  agreeable  to  .this  pofition.and  the  arifing  of  the  land  from 
hence  to  Cape  Monze,:  confiftent-with.  the  idea  I  had .  formed  from 
conflderation  of  the  author’s  text. 

Weighing  from  Krokala ss,  the  fleet  proceeded  to. the- weft,  having 
a  promontory  named  Iras- on  the  right,  and  a  low  ifland  almoft 
level  -  with  -  the  fea  sn  the  left ;  this  ifle  runs  parallel  with  the 
coaft,  and  fo  near  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow  channel  “  winding  be¬ 
tween  both.'  They  cleared  this  paflage,  and  ..doubled  the  Cape, 
apparently  under  the  protection  afforded  by  the  iflet  againft  the 
prevailing  wind ;  the  coaft,  as  Toon  as.  they  had .  palled  the  ftreight, 
prefented  a  bay  or  harbour  under  cover,  of  a  fecond  ifland  called 
Bib  aft  a,  not  more  . .than  three  .  .hundred17  yards  from  the  en¬ 
trance. 

75  Crotcliey  town  is  fitnated  about  five  or  'From  Porter’s  account,  I  col!e£t  that  Ha- 
fix  miles  from  the  place  where  the  ihips '■■lie.  milton’s  route  muft  have  have  been  within  the 
It  is  fortified  with  a  mud  wall,  flanked  with  Delta,  for  his  caffila  or  caravan  confuted  of 
round  towers,  and  has  two  ufeiefs  cannon  ,  fifteen  hundred  bealls,  as  many  men  and  wo- 
mounted.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  men,  with  two  hundred  horfe  ;  all  thefemuft 
IVoachees  (Belootches) ;  but  the  prince  of  have  croffed  the  Indus,  or  Larf-bundar  river, 
Scindi  finding  it  more  convenient  for  the  ca-  at  lead  once,  if  not  twice,  had  they  marched 
ravans  out  of  the  inland  country.,  which  can-  to  the  wellward  of  the  dream,  which,  by 
not  come  to  Tatta,  on  account  of  the  branches  Porter’s  account,  appears  impradlicable .;  if 
of  the  Indus  being  too  deep  for  camels  to  pafs,  fo.  Major  Rennell’s  pofition  of  Lari-bundar 
he  -obtained  it  from  the  Belootches  by  ex-  and  Dungham  is  on  the  wrong  fide  of  the 
■change,  and  there  is  now  [  1 77  4]  a  great  trade,  river. . 

lie utenant  Porter,  p.  z.  row  soW.  Fretuu:  fmuofum. 

This  prince  of  Scindj  is  a  Mahometan  of  I  would  render  it  with  an  allowable 
Abyflinian  extraflion ;  his.refidcnce  ai-Hydrai  licence,  a  fafage  -carving  ’with  the 
bad  on  the  Indus,  near  Nufferpoor,  which  land. 
lies  not  far  from  the  head  of  she  Delta.  Rennell.  17  A'o  iirixsva. 

.PalUeript,  p.  291. 
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This  harbour  Nearchus  thought  fo  large  and  cominodious  ”,  that 
he  honoured  it  with  the  name  of  Alexander,  and  determined  to 
avail  himfelf  of  the  fecurity  it  afforded,  till  the  feafon  fhould  be 
more  favourable  for  his  progrefs.  A  camp  therefore  was  formed  on 
ihore,  and  fortified  with  an  inclofure  of  Hones  to  guard  againft  any 
attempt  of  the  natives  ;  and  this  precaution- was  no  more  than  ne- 
ceffary,  as  they  were  now  within  the  confines  of  the  Arabitas,  whom 
Alexander  had.  attacked  and  difperfed  not  many  days  before  their 
arrival.  Security  both  from  the  natives  and  the  feafon  they  found;  but 
the  people  fuffered  . greatly,  having  no  water  but  what  was  brackiih 
and  little  food  to  fupport  life  except  muffles30,.  oyfters,  and  another 
fpecies  of  large  ihell-filh:3'  which- they  colledted  on  the  (bore. 

Such  an  harbour,  as  this’port  of  Alexander  is  defcribed,  ought  to 
be  more  diffoverable  on  this  coaft  at  prefent  than,  in  reality  it-is  ;  for 
Lieutenant  Porter  {lightly  mentions,  that'  as  foon  as  you  are  round 
the  .Cape  there. is -a  kind  of  bay  ;  but  with  whatever  indifference  an 
Englifh  navigator -might  view  this,  it  was  really  an  haven  to  a 
Greek  fleet  of  gallies,  affording  good  anchorage  under  {halter  of  the 
ifland  ;  and  however  flight  our  modern  intelligence  is  of  the  har¬ 
bour  itfelf,  the  pofition  of  it  is  indubitable for  Eirus  is  Cape 
Monze,  and  Bibadta,  Chilney  Ifle.  Upon  this  point  there  can.  be 
no  hefitation,  fiuce.the  publication  of  ,Mr.  Dalrymple’s  laft  chart  of 
the  coaft.  'Previous  to  that,  I  had  looked  in.  vain  for  the  two 

18  ttlyx;  TE  ^  j  Ztfivv.  A  large  mJ  good  Salmafius,  which  has  two  fnells  to  open  and 
harbour.  In  what  fenie  our  author  ufes  this.  ftiut.  From  phi,,  niflere.  Exercit.  Plin. 
expreflton  will  appear  at  the  Arabis,  or  Som-  p.  1129.  Gronovius  in  loco, 
meany,  .  31  Zaxtwois  is  explained  by  neither;  but  is,  I 

*»  ahfrnf.-  conceive,  the  Kima  cockle.  See  infra. 

20  Mgs;  Any  fheli-filh,  fays 
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islands  defcrifced  by  Arrian,  where -I  could  find  one  only;  but  the 
new  chart  gives  a  fand  (dry  ’*  perhaps  only  at  low  water)  in  the  very 
pofition  off  the  Cape  as  laid  down  by  Arrian,  and  Chilney  for 
a  fecond  i-fland  correfponding  exadtly  with  the  Bibacha  of  that 
auth&r. 

Cape  Monze,  according  to  Major  Rennell  ”,  lies  in  longitude  eaft 
from  Greenwich  65°  4.6',  and  in  north  latitude  24°  55'.  Com¬ 
modore  Robinfon’s  chart  does  not  mark  the  longitude. 

Chilney  Ifie34  appears  immediately  as  you  are  palled  the  Cape, 
lying  off  fhore  to  the  fouth-weft  in  the  very  direction  for  covering 
the  fleet  in  the  bay,  and  of  a  height  fufficient  to  interrupt  the  blaft 
-  of  the  monfoon ;  for  it  is  near  a  league  long,  and  riles  as  it  is 
exhibited  in  this  form  :  it  is  the  more  material  to 

fix  this  point  accurately,  as  we  cannot  depend  fully  on  any 
other  till  we  come  to  the  river  Arabis.  From  Cape  Monze  to 
that  river  the  coaft  .falls  in  with  a  fweep  or  hollow,  round  which 
we  mult  trace  the  courfe  of  the  fleet  clofe  in  fhore  ;  but  we  can¬ 
not  hope  to  afcertain  the  fcite  of  ftations  where  we  have  in 
the  journal  itfelf  names  only  without  habitations;  and  where,  if 
ever  habitations  arife,  the  neighbourhood  .  of  the  Belootches 
will  hardly  allow  them  to  be  permanent.  The  place  and  diftridt 
around  are  called  Sangada  by  Arrian,  and  the  fituation  of  the 
.camp  was  evidently  on  the  narrow  flripe  of  low  ground  which 


31  Mr.  Dalrymple’s  chart  docs  not  aatho-  Nearchus  two  thoufapd  years  ago.  . 
rife  me  to  lay  that  this  fand  is  ever  dry.  Bat  -  33  Poftfcript. 

the  pofition  is  io  precifely  conformable  to  ,  34  Longitude  60°  40' from  Gibraltar,  north 

Arrian’s  narrative,  that  there  can  hardly  be  a  latitude  24°  De  la  Rochette,  . 
doubt  bat  it  was  aboye  water,  and  vifible  to 
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extends  clofe  to  the  fea,  all  round  the  fweep  from  Cape  Monze  to 
Sommeany,  or  the  Arabis,  with  a  chain  of  high  land  at  its  back, 
which  terminates  at  the  promontory. 

In  this  camp  Nearchus  continued  four-and-twenty  clays ;  during 
all  which  time  the  monfoon  continued  without  wavering,  and  with 
unremuted  violence.  This  interval  brings  our  account  down  to  the 
third  of  November  before  the  fleet  could  again  proceed  ;  a  date 
that  accords  admirably  with  the  day  affirmed  for  the  original  de¬ 
parture  from  the  Indus :  for  the  monfoon  changes  in  the  middle  ©f 
November,  and  there  is  always  an  interval  of  fluctuation  between 
the  termination  of  one  and  the  commencement  of  the  other.  Some 
remiflion  of  this  fort  might  regularly  occur  about  the  third  of  this 
month  ;  and  it  will  appear  by  the  fhortnefs  of  the  courfe  for  the 
'fallowing.  days,  and  the  very  clofe  adhefion  of  the  fleet  to 
the  coaft,  that  the  fluctuation  had  taken  place  ;  that  the  wind 
was  ftill  adverfe  in  general,  only  affording  momentary  remiffions  ; 
that  feveral  days’  courfe  was  lengthened  as  they  approached 
the  middle  of  the  monlh ;  and  that  they  did  not  obtain  the 
full  force  of  the  north-eaft  monfoon  till  nearly  about  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  December.  Is  it  poflible  to  advert:  to  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  without  confeffing  the  internal  evidence  of  authen¬ 
ticity  which  this  journal  contains ;  or  without  fubferibing  to  the 
teftimony  of  Strabo,  who  afferts,  that  Nearchus  was  driven  out 
Of  the  Pattalene  by  the  natives?  What  elfe  could  have  induced 
that  commander  to  encounter  the  hazard  of  navigating  in  fuch 
a  ihafon,  and  the  danger  of  impending  famine,  but  the  dread  of 
not  being  able  to  proceed  at  all,  unlefs  he  efpaped  while  it:  was 
in  his  power?  •  .  • 

A  A  :  '  ■  ■  lA 
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In  trie  name  of  Sangada,  or  at  Saranga  the  next  ftation  but  oney 
Mr.  d’Anville  is  deilrous  of  finding  the  .modern  Sangadians,  or  San- 
garians  3i,  a  tribe  famous  for  their  piracies  ;  but  their  fcite  is  on  the 
bay  of  Cutch.  It  is  not  impoflible,  however,  that  they  have  in  all 
ages  frequented  the  whole  coaft  ;  and  that  places  out  of  their  own 
country,-  if  infefted  by  them,  might  take  their  name.  All  the  pi¬ 
rates  on  the 'coaft-  lie  concealed  behind  the  head-lands  to  furprife 
the  veffels  as  they  come  round.  The  pirates  of  Severndroog,  ou¬ 
tlie  Malabar .  coaft,  are  mentioned  as  pirates  by  Strabo  and  the. 
author  of  the  Periplus ;  and  it  is  equally  probable,;  that,  the  piracies' 
of  the  Sangari.ans  are  as  ancient;  if  fo,  the  .Port-  of  Alexander,', 
clofe  round  Cape  Irus,  was  exactly,  one  of  the  petitions  they 
'  would  occupy  In  order  to  feivic  veffels  coming  from  the  eaft;.  and  had, 
■>«•»  Nearchus  failed  with  the  monfoon,  he  might  have  found  here  an. 

enemy  unexpected. 

, _ _  .  From  this  port,  upon  a  relaxation  of  the  wind,  the  fleet  ventured 

ifrdfrni'on  once  more  t0  proceed  on  the  third  of  November;  the  courfc,  how- 
'hirty-third  ever,  was  apparently  clofe  in  with  the  coaft-,  and  the  progrefs  fhort 
Nov.  j.  of  four 36  miles.  They  took  refuge  under  an  ifle  called  Domae”.  The- 
"  !  coaft  itfelf  was  without  inhabitants  and  without  water ;  but  the, 

latter  was  found,  and- of  a  good  quality,  at  the  diftance  of  little  more  , 
than  a  mile 31  from  the  fliore.  .  .  ■ 

35  Captain  Hamilton  tvaj  attacked  by  them,  35  Sixty  -India, 
and  beat  them- ofF.  They  are  mentiojieialfo.  ,  33  Tjiere  is  a-fmalltiiland:  rnatked-sn-Gom- 

by  Porter,  who  fays  they  come  upon  the  coaft  modore  Robinfor.’s  chart  by  Mr.  Dairymple. 
of  Trodee,  brl'feekraa.W'f^.aa  Churbar  i.bnl;  Whether  I  ihou!d  call  this  Dom®,  as  1  have 
their  refidesice  is  jefferabadv-  ;  y  ;  named  it  in  the  chart,.  No.  r.  or  refcrve  it 

I  do  not  find  Jefferabad  mentioned  in  Rea-  for  two  rocks  mentioned  afterwards,  is  du¬ 
ne:!,  except  a  town  of  that  name  on  the  ea&'of  bioast 
the  Ganges.  I  fuppofe  .this  to  be  in  Cutch,  -3  Twenty  fedia. 

°f  UZCfa:’  .  The 
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The  following  day  they  proceeded  nearly  nineteen  35  miles  to  SApo 
Saranga,  and  arrived  not  till  night.  Water  was  found  here  at  half  '  ^ 
a  mile  from,  the  fhore.  .  <  . Th 

■  .  .  fourt 

Weighing  from  Saranga,  they  reached  Sakala  and  anchored  s~ 
Qn  an  open  coaft,  when  finding  this  poffibly  unfafc,  they  feem  to  Mor‘ 
have  advanced  again  the  fame  day <0,  and  paffing  two  rocks  Mom 
fo  clofe  to  each  other  that  the  oars  of  a  galley  might  touch  p;  rtj 

both,  after  a  courfe  of  about  nineteen  miles  they  came  to 
Morontobara,  a  harbour  with  a- narrow,  entrance,  but  fafe,  ca-  Thl“ 
pacious,  landlocked  all  round,  and  protected  from  the  wind  in 
every  quarter.  They  thought  it  no  fmall  atchievement  to  have 
pafled  thefe  rocks  in  fafety,  for  the  waves  ran  high,  and  the  fea 
was  in  great  agitation.;  : 

•I  Ihould  wilh  .  to,  identify  thefe  rocks  with  the  rock  of  Lieutenant 
Porter,  which  he  lays  down  ten  miles  from  Cape  Monze  ;  neither -do 
I  think  the*  diftance  a  great  objection  ;  for  though  I  make  it  more 
than  four-and-twenty  miles  by  Arrian,  it  is  evident  that  Nearchus 
kept  as  clofe  as  poffibfe  to  the  fhore,  making  an  arc  of  a  circle, 
while  Lieutenant  Porter  delcribes  the  diameter.  But  there  are 
two1"1  rocks  in  Arrian,  and  only  ©tie  in  the  English  journal ;  this 
circumftauce  excepted,  there  appears  no  great  difficulty  in  affign- 
ing  the  fame  pofition  to  both.  I  place  Sakala  and  thefe  rocks 
at  no  great  diftance  from  Saranga*  becaufe  the  fleet  appears 
to  have  anchored  at  the  former,- upon  coming  in  fight  of  the 

. 3!)  Three  hundred  ftadia.  ,  S, d  ™  cWa*.  Implies  the  contrary. 

Day  allowed.  -  '  41  Within  thefe  thirty  years  there  were  three. 

41  Theydidnotpafs.betweenthern.ifw.emay  Needle  rocks  at  the  weftern  end  of  the  Ifle  of 
judge. from  witbaeams,'  and  yet. ,  Wight;  there  are  cow  only  two. 

A  A  2 
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rocks43,  foon  after  it  had  weighed  on  the  fifth  of  November;  and' 
Morontebara 44  I  place  feventeen  or  eighteen  miles  by  the  bend  of 
the  coaft  to  the  north-weft  of  the  rocks.  This  harbour,  or  fome— 


thing  to  reprefent  it,  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  found,  if  ever  this  coaft 
fhould  be  explored  again;  for  the  defcription  of  it  is  very  precife  in- 
Arrian,  and  its  name  (which  in  the  language  of  the  natives  fignifi.es- 
the  Port  of  Women),  is  the  only  one  of  Arrian’s  on  this  coaft, 
which  is  retained  by  Ptolemy  and  Marcian  of  Heraclea. 

That  the  courfe  of  the  fleet  was  clofe  in  with  the  ihore  is  appa¬ 
rent  from  the  particulars  already  fpecified ;  and  that  the  monfoon  . 
was  not  yet  changed  is. equally  evident  from  the  danger  encountered:; 
in  palling  the  rocks  at  Sakala,  for  if  the  wind  had  been  at  north-eaft 
it  would  have  been  off  the  coaft;.  but  it  is  clear,  from  the  turbulence* 
of  the  fea,  that  it  ftill  blew. from  the  oppofite  direction,  and  lay  full: 
upon  the  Ihore.  Both  thefe  affumptions  will  be  juftifted  ftill  i 
more  by  ohferving  that  the  -  following  day,  when  they  left  Moron-- 
tobara,  they  preferred  an  intricate  courfe 45  between  an  ifland  and  : 


43  I  by  no  means  infill  on .  Lieutenant  Por- 
ier’s  rock  for  thefe  two;  though  the  circum- 
Sances  are  probable,  his  rock,  in  point  of 
Alliance,  agrees  better  with  Dom®. 

44  Morontobara  will  hereafter  obtain  an  ety¬ 
mology  either  Arabic  or  Shanlkreet;  and  if. 
ever  this  coaft  fltould  be  vilited-  again,  the  har¬ 
bour  may  perhaps  be  found,,  or  .the  place  oc¬ 
cupied  by.it  be  afcmair.ed, 

i  SI  psVo!!  it)  sW*Vs  if  xJ-MOwroV  . 
I  S',  turnm  i,  xvr'w  rafk-  ■  ■ 

Literally,  “  the  harbour  Is  large,  well  pro-' 
4‘  tefled  from  wind  On  all  fides,  runs  far 
“  within  the  land,  and  5a  pcrfcftly  gmiet ;  die 


“  entrance  into  it  is- narrow,”  I  render 
■ivxoy.te;  iheltered,  and  0M;  running  inland,  ., 
from  Homer’s  and  I  wilh  a  re¬ 

ference  to  be  made  from  this  paffage  to  the- 
defeription  of  the  Port  of  Alexander,  which  -, 
the  author  calls  only  x,  xahk,  large  and 
good,  and  which  a  bay  might  be  .without  being 
entitled  to  the  other  charafteriftics  fo  particu¬ 
larly  given  to  Morontobara,  .  .  .  ■  V 

45  -  There  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  it 
was  an  arm  of  the  Arabia  flowing  round  an 
ifland;  now  perhaps  choked  ;,  or,  if  capable  • 
of  invefljgation,  .of  no  fcrvice  in  the  preient 
itate  of  nautical  knowledge. 


the  . 
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•die  main,  {fo  narrow  that  it  .appeared  rather  an  '  artificial '  cut 
than  a  natural  channel,)  to  the  open  paffage .  without  fide  "of  the 
ifiand.  -  . 

The  harbour  of  Morontobara,  with  all  its  conveniences,  prefented 
nothing  to  tempt  men  to  a  longer  delay,  who  for  almoft  forty  days  had 
found  but  a  fcanty  fupply  of  provifions,  ancl-feem  to  have  fupported 
,  life  by  fuch  cafual  means  as  thelhell-fifh  on  the  coaft  afforded;  they  left 
it  therefore  on  •  the  following  day,  and  proceeded  .towards -the  river 
Arabis44,  having  an  ifiand  on  their  left,  and  the  main  cm  their  right. 
The  paffage  through  this  ,  channel  was  fomewhat  more  than  -four ' 
miles  '!7,  but  fo  narrow;,  as  to  appear  like  a  . work  of  art ;  the  coaft: 

.  was  woody,  and  the  ifiand  in.  a  manner  overgrown  with  trees  of  all 
forts.  '  They  did'  not  clear -the  paffage  till  the  following  morning, 

.  when,  they  found.,  the.,  tide  out,  and  the.  water  .flioal  and  broken  41 ; 

they 

.  4‘‘Arbisj  AraWiis,  Arabs,  AftaMs.  .  is  nfed  {njym,  and  fexfx,  from  |mn> 

See  a  very  long  note -of  Salmiifius,  Piin.  fmngo,  cm  ftret>ita.sllUt>.  Lennep.  in  voce. 

Ex,  1177,  to  prove  that  .Arbis  is  the  true  or-  And  fo'f>xx  dorfuns,  a  janBura  .vtrfeimnm, 
thography;  but  C,  Arrubah  or  Arraba  proves  'jfttiut  difjunSura,)  capability  of  fep aration,  . 
the  contrary.  .  .  .  fronujitAo.  Thacyd.  lib.  iv.  p,  to.  Scholia'!. 

*>  Seventy  iladiai  "•  SSi"  i«tu»  SrA, xotSrrm,  at  ami  nt 

4S-5’>Xt‘x.  .  Gronovius -has  noticed,  the  error  {tcgieti  -nt  This  feeras  to  favour  the 

of  former  editors,  who  render  this  word  ufuajiy  ■  editors’  rendering  npts,.fmpulue.  So  al/o;  . 

by  nplU  fiafuliiS^UcusJcofij^s/Kittu  Jcepit-  lr(  rW j.  mfi  "V  .tftpgK^ai. 

hfum ,  &c.  and  in  this  inthnce,  per  -akgufia  n  ^  »'  in;  Sasr.iA-ors  . 

qittedam  .local  but  he has  not  With  his  general  .'•■vf»v.'''''‘Not«'''ai;;,PpIybium.  Schweighteo- 

accuracy.  defihed  the  proper  . meaning.  "  X  fhail;  fer,  vol.  V.  p.  573..  But,  notwithflanding  . 
every  where  render  it  either/*rf.  Or  the  Jieal  this  high  .  authority,,  '  I  am  difpofed  to  • 
which  caufes  the.  fnrfj  for 'the  whole  coaft,  think,  .that,  in  Arrian  at  leaft,  it  is  the  furf  . 
both  of  the  continent  and  Blands  in  the  Indian  fimply,,  and  ufed  frequently  without  refer- 
ocean,  is  expofed. almoft  conliantly  to  a  very  ence  to  the  rock,  or  rocky  ground,- .which  •, 
extraordinary  furf,  See  Marfden’s  Sumatra.  the  furf  breaks  on ;  for  at  Kokala  the  farf  ran 
And  if  it  is  not  furf  in  this  one  inftance,  it  is  fo  high  upon  the  arrival  of  the  fleets  that  the  "- 
the  breach  of  the  fea  arifing  from  the  ftrairs,  ;  people  could  not  land  ;  on  the  following  day^' 
or  narrowness  of  the  paffage ;  ?,,{<.  however,  they  all  got.  on  fhore,hcu!ec>  up  the 

The  word  occurs  frequently  in  the- journal,  aid  veffels,.  and  formed  a  camp.  If  the  rocky 
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they  got  through  however  without  damage,  and,  after  a  -courfe 
of  between  fevea  and  eight  miles,  anchored  at  ..the  mouth  of  the 
Arabls. 

This  river  is  the  weftern  boundary  allotted  to  the  Arabies  by 
Arrian.  According'  to  d’Anville  and  de  la  Rochette  it  frill  retains 
the  name  of  Araba  r%  with  the  additional  appellation  of  II  Mend. 
Their  authority  for  Araba  I  know  not,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
is  a  native  term,  from  the  prefervation  of  it  in  Cape  Arrubah  50, 
which  lies  not  far  to' the  weftward;  and  that  II  Mend  is  a  title 
which,  if  due,  it  has  acquired  from  the  Perfians.  At  this  point  we 
muft  paufe,  to  con  lid  er  the  courfe  of  the  fleet  from  the  Indus.  . 
Three  poiitions  are  clearly  eftablifhed  j  Krokala  correfponding  with 
Crotchey  or  Carantchy,  Eirus  with  Cape  Monze,  and  Bibadta  with 
Chilney  Ifle,  where  I -fix  alfo  the  Port  of  Alexander  }  thefe,  with 
the  mouths  of  the  ’Indus  and  Arabis,  give  five  fixed  points  on  a 
coaft  of  about  eighty  miles.  The  .rocks  off  Sakala  s‘  are  poffibly 
without  great  difficulty  reducible  to  Lieutenant  Porter’s  rock;  and 
Morontobara  is  fo  chara&eriftically  diftinguifhed,  that  it-  cannot  be 
miftaken  if  the  coaft  fhould  be  vifited  again.  ‘  Dornas,  Saranga, 

ihore  had  been  the  obltruction,  that  circum-  addition— Atque  hinc  itttratur  in  regiones  In- 
flance  would  have  exifted  the  iecond  day  as  dorum.  But  both  the  Hendmend  and  Araba 
welt  as  the  firft.  But  a  stronger  inftance  wilt  of  the  .Nubian  Geographer  are  in  Segeftan, 
Occur  at  Cape  Jafk,  which  is,  by  the  teftimony  far  to  the  north  of  our  .Araba.  See  Nub. 
of  all  our  navigators,  a  low.fandy  point:  but-.Geog.  p.134. 

there,  alfo,  the  term  is  applied ;  where  ,  D’Anville,  however,  may  have  other  au- 
Mr.  d’Anville  is  'in  milled,  by  .reading  rupes  or  thority,  and  certainly  can  interpret  the  Nil-' 
fiopulus.  in  his  authors,  that  to  find  a  reck  he  bian  Geographer,  better  than  his  correflar. 
recurs  to  the  affi.Dance  of  Bptnbareefc,  which  is  ^’Arrabah,  Of  Arraback,  by  Lieutenant 
at  feven  or  eight  miles. diftance  by, his  own  ac-  Porter. 

count.  n  1  have  feme  fufpicion  that  Sakala  will  be 

«  I  .  rather,  apprehend  that  d’Anville  has  found  to  ftgnify  either  rock  or  mountain  in  fome 
been  unified  by  the  Nubian  Geographer,  who.  of 'the  Oriental  languages.  The  Nile,  rifes 
mentions  an  Hendmend  and  Araba,  with  this  from  a  Sakala,  according  to  Bruce  and  Lobo. 

and 
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and  Safcala,  it  will  not  be  thought  negligent  to  leave  undefined 
upon  a  coaft  that  is  now  almoft  defolate,  and.  where,  if  villages ” 
have  formerly  exifted,  they  may  have  been:  deftroyed  by  the  in- 
curfions  of  the  Belootdies,, 

The  number  of  ftadia  given  by  Arrian  and  Strabo  from  the  Indus 
to  the  Arabis  is  a  thoufand  j  and,  what  is  not  very  ufual  in  Greet 
authors,  the  particulars  anfwer  to  the  total.  Thefe  reckoned  by. 
Mr.  d’Anville’s  ftadium  make  fixty- three  miles  and’ an  half  j.  hut 
there  is  an  omiflion  of  diftance  between  Krokala- and.  the  Port  of 
Alexander,  and  another  minute  one  between  Saranga  and  Sakai  a; 

■  The  addition  of  thefe  might  poffibly  make  the  eftimation  fomething. 
fhort  of  eighty  miles,  which- accords  fufficiently  with  the  beft  charts 
I  have  feeJi.  When  we  refledt  that  a  Macedonian  fleet  fpent  near 
forty  days  in  completing  a  navigation  of  this  length,  we.  may  form 
a  judgment  of  the  courage  requifite  to  undertake  and  execute  the 
whole  voyage.  We  difcover,  at  the  fame  time,  the  difficulties  which 
arole  from  letting  out  before  the  regular  feafon  ;  and  while  we  ad- 
rpire  the  perfeverance  of  Nearchus  under  the  difadvantage  of  adverfe 
winds,  and  the  preffure  of  famine,  we  have  the  fatisfadion  to  find 
that  the  dates  affirmed'  are  corroborated  by  the  circumftances  of  the 
navigation;  .  ..  .  A 

.  The  mouth' of  the  Arabis”  is  placed,  by  Ptolemy  in  lo'ngitude  105°, 
and-  latitude  20°  1 5',  ahd  by  fe.  Rennell  in  longitude  65°  34'  from 
Greenwich,  latitude  25°  26'  and  about  44'  weft  from  the  weftera 
mouth  of  the  Indus. 

”  Sakala  and  Saranga  uo  not  appear  as  trary  opinion,  both  from  the  diflances  given, 
places  inhabited,  by  the  journal ;  and  Bonite  is  and  the  diftinftion  between  an  ike  and  a  rock, 
an  Me,  Whether  •  fc|*re  inquiry  may  make  ”  Mr.  Renneil  lias  placed,  the  Arabis  to 
Phis  Lieutenant. Porter’s  rock,  remains  for  in-  the  eaihvard  of  Cape  Monze  in  his  firftniap, 
veftigation.  i  am  induced  to  embrace  a  con-  but  ccrrcfled  it  in  his  fecond,  . 

.  ■■■■<’  Arrian. 
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*'  Arrian  mentions  an  iEand  ”  .at  the  mouth,  of  the  river,  which 
Lieutenant  Porter  does  not  notice;  but  fays  the  bar  runs  out  a  long 
way,  and  is  dry  in  Pome  parts  at  low  water.  There  is.  ftill  a  final! 
town  called  Sommeany,  at  the  entrance,  and  labouring  under  the 
fame  difficulty  for;: water  which  is  noticed  by  Arrian,  who  mentions 
that  they  were  obliged  to  go  up  the  country  above  two  miles  to  find 
a  well55.  Lieutenant  Porter  lays,  “  every  thing  is  fcarce,  even 
“  water,  -which  is  procured  by  digging  a  hole  five  or  fix  feet  deep, 
“  and  as  many  in  diameter,  in  a  place  which  was  formerly  a  fwamp; 
“  and  if  the  water  oozes,  which  it  foinetimes  docs  not,  it  ferves 
“•  them,  that -day,  and  perhaps  the  next,  when  it  turns  quite  brackiffi, 
“  owing  to  the  nitrous  quality  of  the  earth.”  We  ffiall  find  the 
fame  identical  circumftance  introduced  by  Arrian  at  a  future  period  . 
of  the  voyage.  Minute  fadts  of  this  nature  exemplify  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  journal  better  than  all  the  arguments  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  agaiaftPIardouin  and  Dodwell. 

It  does  not  appear  from  Arrian  that  the  place  was  inhabited  when 
Nearchus  was  there,  but  he  calls  the  harbour  large56  and  commo¬ 
dious,  and  fays  that  ffiell-fifh,  with  others  of  various  forts,  were 
found  here  in  great  abundance  Marcian  mentions  two  cities  upon  the 
river  Arbis,  Perfissv  and  Rhaprava  on  the  coaft  between  the  river  and 
Morontobara;  the  difiance  between  the  two  latter  he  ftates  at  a 

54  Arrian’s  ifland  is  high..  capita!  of  Gadrciia,  which  cannot hein  thiscotm- 

55  terje'w.  Perhaps  a  pocl.  r  .  try.  It  (hcu!d  teem  that  he  had  heard  of  /itch  a 

.**  f Uyici  %  The  fame  expreflion  as  city,  bat  did notknow  where  to  place  it.  It  is  in 

that  applied  to  the  Port  of  Alexander.  We  reality  the  Pura  of  Gadrofia  mentioned  by  Ar- 
raay  judge  of  one  Ay  the  other  ;,  for  Lien-  rian  and  others,  and  the  found  of  which  is -ftill 
■tenant  Porter  mentions  no  harbour  here  bat  prAerredinPhir,  Phor,  and  Phor-eh.  Ptolemy 
4hc  mouth  of  tbe.river.  .  has  a;  Parfis  wifh  evidently,  the  fanie  cbhfufion, 

57  Perli 5  he  writes  Perftth,  and  calls  it  the  W  n4«s. 

15  .  thoufand 
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thoufand  and  fifty  ftadia,  which  by  no  means  agrees  with  Arrian, 
and  gives  reafon  to  fufpeff  that  he  confounded  the  Port  of- Women  . 

•with  the  Port  of  Alexander,  for  his  next  Ration  is  Koiamba,  where 
he  fixes  the  limits  of  the  Pattalene  5\  poffibly  the  Krokala  of  Arrian  j 
and  laftly,  Rhizan  and  Rhizana  for  the  termination  of  the  coaft,  as 
it  ftiould  appear,  at  the  Indus..  In  the  whole  of  this  account  Mar- 
cian  follows  Ptolemy  in  his  lift  of  names,  but  is  fo  barren  of  fadts, 
and  fo  vague  in  his  diftances,  that  little  information  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  him.  His  whole  length  of  the  coaft  amounts  to  four¬ 
teen  hundred  and  fifty  ftadia, 

II.  0  R  E  I  T  JE.  .GRIT  a®.  • 

No  mention  is  made  of  any  ftay  at  the  Arabis,  we  mull  0f  ITJB 
therefore  make  the  fleet  fail  the  following  day,  and  proceed  twelve  PAOit*. 
miles  and  an  half  to  Pagala.  The  courfe  is  defcribed  as  clofe  along 
tlie  coaft,  and  a  furf  aj  the  place  where  they  finifiied  their  progrefs,  9- 

but  the  anchorage  was  good.  The  men  were  forced,  however,  to  eighth  day. 

continue  on  board,  and  only  a  few  landed  to  procure  water.  Such 

a  fpot  as  this  can  be  charaderifed  only  by  its  diftance  ;  and  our  mea- 

fures,  which  anfwer  fufficiently  along  the  coaft  of  the  Arabics,  will 

now  be  lefs  capable  of  accuracy  in  many  particulars,  -  till  we  reach  . 

the  gulph  of  Perfia.  - 

They  failed  the  next  morning,  and  after  a  courfe  of  almoft  nineteen 
miles  reached  Kabana  in  the  evening.  The  place  was  only  an  open  Nov.  ?o, 

.  v  'IhiTty-nmui 

fey  ' ' .  ■  .  ■  ‘  day. 

"»*  Marcian  evidently  intends  to  p!?ce  Koi-  butlfolpea  he  has  confounded,  the  limits  of  — - 

amba  at  the  moutPof  the  (veftera  channel ;  the  Arabies  with  theft  of  the  Pattaiene.  . 

B  B  aI1^  ■■ 
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and  defert  fhore,  on  which  a  violent  furf  broke,  which  hindered  the 
veffels  from  approaching  the  land.  The  progrefs  of  thefe  two  days 
fufficiently  indicates  that  the  wind  was  not  yet  fettled  at  north-eaft, 
and  in  the  prefent  day’s  courfe  they  experienced  diredtly  the  re- 
verfe  ;  for  a  ftrong  gale  came  on  from  the  fouth-weft,  in  which  two 
of  the  gallies  and  a  tranfport  foundered,  but  the  courfe  was  fo  near 
the  fhore  that  the  men  were  faved  by  fwimming.  If  we  advert  to 
our  date  here,  which  is  the  tenth  of  November,  we  find  fuch  a 
coincidence  with  the  turbulence  accompanying  the  change  of  the 
monfooil,  as  cannot  fail  of  exciting  our  admiration,  while  we  ob~ 
ferve,  at  the  fame  time,  that  no  iaftance  of  a  fimilar  calamity  occurs 
afterwards  in  the  journal.  • 

KokTTa.  They  left  this  defolate  place  at  midnight,  and  reached  Kolcala  next 
morning,  after  a  courfe  of  about  twelve  miles.  The. coaft  here  was 
Fortieth  day.  fuch,  that  the  veffels  could  not  be  drawn  on  fhore,  but  rode  at  anchor 
’  without  the  furf.  The  l’uffering  of  the  people  was  however  fo  great, 

from  being  confined  on  board  two  nights59,  that  it  was  found  ne- 
ceffary  to  difembark  them,  and  form  a  camp  on  fhore,  which 

59  In  'veffels  like  Ihofe  of  the  Greeks,  «,r.  Od.  M.  32.  For  there, 

which  afforded  neither  ipace  for  motion,  or  perhaps,  the  cables  were  coiled  ;  bat,  when  a 
convenience  for  reft,  the  continuing  on  board  whole  crew  was  to  fleep  on  board!  this  was 
at  night  was  always  a  calamity.  The  gallies  impoffible,  and  the  fuffering  was  in  proportion. 
.  of;  Alexander  had  perhaps  a  deck ;  but  the  to  the  confinement.  This  makes  Ulyffeseom- 
.  are  exadlly  the  veffels  of  Homer’s  .plain,  thatrellraint  on  Ihip-b.oard  rendered  his 

age>,  the  fore  part  and.  waift  open  for  the  limbs  rigid  and  unfit  for  gymnaftic  exercife ; 
:.  rowers,  with  a  deck  raved  over  the  hinder,  .and  the  fameiconfine.ment,  Captam  Bl'gh  fays, 
pauf  tlds  in  Honier  is  caUcjd&fiti, and  formed,  .chafed  the. limbs  bf  his  people,  dgainft  which 
■  .  an  elcvcf, on  or.  vthich  the  fccerfimrt  ftc  od.  On  he  found- no- other  remedy  but  Wetting -their 

this  deck,  or  under  it,  the  perfons  on  board,  clothes  ip  te?  water, 
fometimes  flept,  which  the  poet vails  sleeping .  ..v 

'  V  ■'  ^  '  Neardms 
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Nearchus  fortified  as  ufual.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  during  the 
three  days’  paffage  from  the  Arabis,  we  hear  of  no  provifion  being 
procured  except  water;  neither  do  the  places  where  they  anchored 
appear  villages  or  inhabited  country  ;  if,  therefore,  the  flock 'of  grain 
'which  they  brought  out  of  the  Indus  was  exhaufted,  as  It  probably 
was  in  an  interval  of  forty  days,  we  can  find  no  means  of  fupport- 
ing  life,  buy  filch  a  fupply  of  fhell-fifh  as  they  might  have  procured 
at  the  Arabis,  where  we  are  informed  it  was  in  plenty.  But  it 
fhould  fcern  they  knew  that  relief  was  at-  hand,  for  here  it  was  that 
Leonnatus  joined  them,  who  had  been  left  in  the  country  by  Alex¬ 
ander,  with  a  particular  charge  to  attend  to  the  prefer-vation  of  the 
fleet.  He  had,  after  the  departure  of  the  main  army,  fought  a 
battle  with  the  Oritte  and  their  allies,  in  which  he  had  defeated 
them,  killing  fix  thoufand  of  the  enemy,  and  lofing  only  fifteen 6!V 
of  his  own  horfe,  with  Apollophanes  81,  the  new-appointed  fatrap 
of  Gadrofia.  He  now  joined  Nearchus,  bringing  with  him  a  fupply 
of  ten  days’  provifions,  collected  by  the  order  of  Alexander,  and 
poflibly  fpared  out  of  his  own  immediate  wants.  Not  that  this 
province  ought  to  he  reprefented  as  a  defert  like  Gadrofia,  but  the 
circumftances  of  the  time,  and  the  refiftance  of  the  natives,  rendered 
this  fupply  rather  proportionate  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  than 
the  wants  of  Nearchus-.-^  The  attention  of  Alexander  is  ftill  con- 

J  never  fee!  mvfeif  bound  to  account  for  81  In  another  paffage  of  Arrian,  lib.  vi. 
thefedifproportionace  numbers,  Leonnatus  had  p,  267,  this  Apollophanes  is  faid  to  have  been 
with  Him  at  this  time,  p.offibly,  a  large  force  of  depofed  from  his  fatrapy,  when  Alexander  was 
native  Affatics.  If  a  thoufand  of  them  had.  halting  in  the  capital  of  Gadrofia,  See  Gro- 
been  killed,  they  would  not  have  been  thought  nov.p.338.  In  the  journal,  Arrian  followsNearT 
worth  notice,  Tfhef^teen  are  Macedonians. .  ebus ;  in  the  hiftory,  Ptolemy  or  Ariffobultis, 

fpicuous; 


bb  2 
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fplcuous ;  and  a  fecond  unfuccefsful  attempt 05  lie  made  in  Gadroiias. 
when -he' would  have  hazarded  famine  himieif  to  preferve  his  feet, 
ought  to  exculpate  him  from  the  charge  of  ufelefs  vanity  in  pene¬ 
trating  through  that  defert  region ;  a  charge  which  even  Nearchus 
is  faid  to  have  countenanced. 

To  fearch  for  correfpondent  pofitions  to  thefe  three  defert  ftations 
•would  be  fuperfluous;  for  as  the  next  is  the  river  Tomerus  ”,  at 
the  diftance  of  one-and-thirty  miles,  the  two  rivers  give  us  ,  the 
boundary  of  the  four  days’  courfe,  and  as  they  are  known  points, 
the  meafures  fpecified  are  fufficient  to  mark  three  places,  which, 
being  uninhabited,  can  be  of  no  importance.  I  ffiould  have  wifhed 
to  have  placed.  Kokala  with  precifion,  on  account  of  the:  tranfaftions 
which  took  place  here ;  for  befides  the  fupply  obtained  from  the 
army,  Nearchus  difcharged  feveral  of  his  people,  who  appeared. not 
’to  have  fufficient’ fpirit  or  fortitude  for  the  enterprife,  and  received 
others  in  exchange  from .  Leonnatus :  he  likewife  repaired  here 
feveral  of  his  veffels  which  had  buffered  in  the  voyage  or  the  ftorm. 
This  proves  that  the  weather  grew  more  moderate,  during  his  con¬ 
tinuance  at  this  place,  for  upon  his  firft  arrival  the  furf  was  too 
high  to  admit  of  drawing'54  them  on  lliore.  If  therefore  we  {hall, 
with  Rooke  %  allow  ten  days  for  the  completion  of  thefe,  affairs,  it 
brings  the  account  to  the  twenty-firft  of  November;  at  which  period 
the  wind,  if  it  had  fixed  at  north-eaft,  would  be  off  fhore,  and  the 

**  infra.  V  ■  •  It  js.  not  exprcfsly^feid  they  v/ere  drawn 

63  The .  Tomefos  is  apparently  the  river  alhore,  'The  author  afterwards,  at  the  To- 
opon  which  inland- Alexander  halted,  when  he  tnerusy  iifes  the  term  Kutoe-u 

invaded  the  territory  of  .the  Oiit®.  And  pro-  ’  65- Rooke  finds;  ten.  days  in  his  author,  t 
bably  it  paffes  by  the\.<^itai.;ofr  that:1  can  only  find  mention  of  ten  days’  prayifion; 

tribe,  who  derive  their  name ‘from  .Hair,  but T  think  the  alJotvaMsiufl, 

Horitse,  Oritte, 

,  v  :  furf 
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furf  confequently  diminiflied.  This  accords  exa&ly  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day’s  progrefs,  for  upon  leaving  Kokala  they  failed,  for  the 
firft  time,  upwards  of  thirty  miles,  and  it  is  the  firffc  time  Arrian 
ipecifies  their  failing  with  the  wind  66  fettled  in  their  favour. 

The  fatisfadiion  of  meeting  with  a  fupply  of  provifions  would 
not  be  a  little  heightened  by  a  fight  of  their  countrymen  again,  after 
having  experienced  unfavourable  weather  and  the  danger  of  famine 
;  for  fix  weeks  ; ,  additional  confidence  alfd  would  arife,  not  only  from 
the  .  change  of  the  feafon,  but  from  a  confideration  of  the  attention 
paid  to  their  prefervation  by  Alexander :  the  victory  of  Leonnatus 
contributed  likewife  to  render  the  Macedonian  name  refpedfable  to 
the  barbarous  tribes  they  were  now  to  vifit.  All  thefe  circumftances 
confidered,  with  the  certainty  of  finding  future  fupport  from  the 
army,  if  polfible,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  that  Nearchus  em¬ 
barked  again  with  more  confidence  than  before,  and  that  the  fupply 
of  men  he  received  from  Leonnatus  came  on  board  with  alacrity. 

I  have  looked  in  vain  for  authority  to  give  the  number  of  gallics 
or  other  veffels  of  which,  the  ilec-.t  con  lilted.  The  number  of  com¬ 
manders  appointed  at  Nicsea  was  thirty-three,  and  by  thefe  I  eill- 
mate  the  gallies.  .  There  was  alfo  a  greater  proportion  of  half- 
decked  veffels,  and  ttanfports  in  abundance.  That  Nearchus  had 
tranfports  as  well  as  gallies  appears  by  the  wreck  of  one  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day  ;  and  if  we  were  to  allot  him  all  "7  the  gallies,  it  would, 

stxjaii.  See  .r&o&i'OHt  ^Bock  '421.  north-eaftiiionfaon  fettled,  and  without  flnflu- 
Schol.  cLK;u(  mimra-  irfk  ation. 

w  yuw  fc  utMtr  'Sr.  &*TT». '  Stephan,  in  61  Q^CurtiuS  mentions  the  deftruflion  of 
voce.  '  '  ■  fuch  veiTels  as  were  fuperfluous  before  ;the 

.  But  there  is  another  derivation  from  xsjstV .  departure  from  the  Indus.  It  is  much  more 
; 'zipVfH.  Purum  probyble  that,  if.  any  were  (ape^'noos,:  tS's* 
Zephyrum.  And  tliW'derivation  feepis  pe-  were  laid  up  at  Patiala,  or  the  other  dock. 
cnlUrly  app|t^ile  in  this  paffage.  It  was  the  yards  eftablilhed  in  the'  Pattalene. 

. ^  .  perhaps. 
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perhaps,  not  appear  like  exaggeration.  The  gallics  were  all  of  thirty 
oars  ;  if  therefore  there  were  only  one  man  at  an  oar,  we  cannot  efti- 
inate  Id’s  than  fixty  or  feventy  men  to  each  veiTel,  which  makes  the 
whole  number  about  two  thoufand*'*,  exclulive  of  thole  on  board  the 
tranfpbrts.  This  number  does  not  appear  unreafonable  ;  and  con¬ 
jecture. is  only  allowable  where  accuracy  is  not  to  be  obtained.  None 
of  the  Original  officers  appointed  at  Nictea  appear  in  the  courfe  of 
the  navigation,  except  Archias  and  Onelicritus.  Lecnnatus  joined 
the  main  army  in  Karmania,  and  muft  have  brought  the  firft  ac¬ 
count  of  Nearchus’s  progrefs  as  far  as  the  Tomerus. 

-  On  the  twenty-  firft  of  November159  the  fleet  proceeded  with  a  fair 

-Eleventh  *  wind,  and  made  good  a  courfe  of  thirty-one  miles  to  the  river 
Nov!™!.  Tomerus”.  The  length  of  the  courfe  correfponds,  as  obferved  be- 
Fiftieth  day.  forg)  the  change  of  the  feafon.  Commodore  Robinfon,  Lieutenants 
Porter  and  MacCluer,  Tavernier,  and  Thevenot,  all  agree  in  fixing 
this  change  to  the  middle  of  November.  All  the  circumftances  of 
the  voyage  confpire  to  prove  the  difficulties  previous  to  this  period, 
and  the  advantages  obtained  after  it  was  paft.  We  are  arrived  at 
the  laft  ten  days  of  the  month ;  and'  after  ,  the  commencement  of 
December  there  is  no  fluctuation.  Tomerus  is  deferibed  as  a  winter 
torrent,  with  a  lake  at  its  entrance.  It  appears  to  anfwer  exadtly  to 
the  ftream  Alexander  had  found  inland  very  ill  fupplied  with  water, 
at  which  he  halted  after  -his  purfuit  of  the  Oritas ;  and  feems  to 
come  from  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  form  the  barrier  of  the 
whole  coaft  to  the  north  ;  where,  in,  the  feafon,  rain  falls  in 

68  See  Sequel.  days  which  I  might  have  added.  In  all  that 

<s>  In  making  the  fleet  Tail  on  the* tenth  day  afFe£ts  a  fyftem*  it  is  more  honourable  to  give 
from  Kokala,  and  before,  on  the  twenty-fourth*  than  to  take,  T-  :;. 
from  the  Port  of  Alexander,  I  have  given  two  It  is  written  in  the  Greek. 

abundance, 
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abundance,  though-  none  is  feen  in  the  low  country  between  them 
and  the  Tea.  Lieutenant  Porter  repeatedly  mentions  the  loWnefs  71 
of  the  coaft,  and  the  appearance  of  the  high  country  inland.  As 
the  fame  circumftance  in  regard  to  the  rains  occurs  in  Scindi  from 
Mouitan  downwards,  and  in  Egypt  univerfaily,  is  it  not  reafonable 
to  conclude,  that  the  fame  caufe  operates  generally  in  the  regions- 
bordering  on  the  tropic,  and  that  mountains  are  as  neceflary  for 
condenfation,  as  vapours  are  for  the  caufe  of  rain  ? 

At  the  Tomcrus,  inhabitants  were  found  living  on  the  low 
ground 51  near  the  fea,  in  cabins,  which  feemed  calculated  rather  to 
fuffocate  ”  their  inhabitants  than  to  protect  them  from  the  weather ; 
and  yet  thefe  wretched  people  were  not  without  courage.  Upon  fight 
of  the  fleet  approaching,  they  collected  in  arms  on  the  fhore,  and  drew 
up  in  order  to  attack  the  ftrangers  upon  their  landing;  perhaps  they 
were  not  unacquainted  with  fimilar  vifits  of  the  Sanganians.  Their 
arms  were  fpears,  not  headed  with  iron,  but  hardened  in  the  fire,  nine 
feet  long,  and  their  number  about  fix  hundred.  Nearchus  ordered 
his  veffels  to  lay  their  heads  towards  the  fhore,  within  the  diftance 
of .  bow-fhot,  for  the  enemy  had  no  miflile  weapons  but  their  fpears. 
He  likewife  brought  his  engines  to  bear  upon  them  (for  fuch 
it  appears  he  had  on  board)  ;  and  then  direded  his  light-armed 
troops,  -with  thofe  who  were  the  moft.a&ive  and  the  beft  fwimmers, 

’■  So  does  the.  journal  of  the  Houghton  71  mnrfnes  or  inarih  ground. 

Indiaman.  A  journal  curious,  becaufe  this  73  Kn>m*K  •  Such  are  the  cabins 

Blip,  kept 'the 'coaft  in  fight  from  Scindi  to  defcribed  by  Cook  in  a  tnoufand  inftances, 
Gomeroon,  and  back  agaiii ;  while  moil  of  the  into  which  you  mud  enter  crawling,  and  when 
veffels  which  come  from  the  eaftward  to  the  entered  you  cannot  (land  ereft.  A  Hottentot 
gulph  of  Perfia  ltretch  acrofs  the  ocean  from  village  is  ftyled  a  Krahl.  What  is  thederi- 
:  Guv.efat,  or  the  cdaff  o^lalabar,  to  Mafcat  ration  f 
ir.  Arabia.  Dairyniple.-  '  .  -  '  ■ 
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to  be  ready  for  commencing  the  attack.  On  a  fignal  given,  they 
were. to  plunge  into  the  fea  j  the  firft  man  who  touched  ground  was 
to  be  the  point  at  which  the  line  was  to  be  formed,  and  was  not  to 
advance  till  joined. by  the  others,  and  the  file  could  be  ranged  three 
deep.  Thefe  orders  were  exactly  obeyed  ;  the  men  threw .  them- 
felves  out  of  the  fliips,  fwam  forward,  and  formed  themfelves  in 
the  water,  under  cover  74  of  the  engines.  As  icon  as  they  were  in 
order,  they  advanced  upon  the  enemy  with  a  Ihout,  which  was  re- . 
peated  from  the  ihips.  Little  oppofition  was  experienced,  for  the 
natives,  firuck  with  the  novelty  of  the  attack,  and  the  glittering  of 
the  armour,  fled  without  refinance.  Some  efcaped  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  a  few  were  killed,  and  a  confiderable  number  made  prifoners. 
They  were  a  favage  race,  fhaggy  7S  on  the  body  as  well  as  the  head,  • 
and  with  nails  fo  long  and  of  fuch  ftrength,  that  they  ferved  them 
as  inftruments  to  divide  their  food  (which  confifled  indeed  almoft 
wholly  of  fifh),  and  to  feparate  even  wood  of  the  fofter  kind.  Whether 
this  circumftance  originated  from  defign,  or  want  of  implements  to 
pair  their  nails,  did  not  appear  ;  but  if  there  was  occafion  to  divide 
harder  fubftances,  they  fubftituted  Hones  fharpened  inftead  of  iron, 
for  iron  they  had  none.  Their  drefs  conlilted  of  the  fkins  of  beads, 
and  fome  of  the  larger  kinds  of  fifh76. 

Nearchus  ft  aid  at  the  Tomerus  fix  days,  during  which  time  he 
drew  fome  of  his  veffels  on  fhore  and  repaired  them  ;  and  this 

74  Will  not  the  reader  think  that!  defcribe  defcribes  from  Oriental  authority:  “  Cette 

the  landing  of  a  party,  from:  the  Endeavour,  in  “  nation  eft  -  barbate  et  feroce,  portant  lcs 
New  Zealand,  under  proteftion  of  the  {hip’s  "  cSieveux  longs  et  fans  ordre,  laiffant  crfiitre 
guns !  “  la  barbe,  et  reffemblant  a  des  fannes  ou 

75  Thefe  Orit®  are  the  next  tribe' to  the  “  i  des  ours,”  -M  i.  p.  1  r^. :  : 

Arabies  or  Belootches,  whom  Tieffenthaler  thus  ^  Seal-lkins  putfbly. 


interval 
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interval  being  fpecified,  may  make  the  former  allowance  of  ten  days 
at  Kokala  appear  too  large.  It  is,  however,  a  conjecture  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  rather  than  formed;  and  confidering  that  they -were  with  their 
countrymen,  had  much  bufmefs  to  tranfad,  and  had  fortified  a 
camp,  I  can  hardly  fuppofe  there  is  an  excels. 


The  fleet  left  the  Tomerus  on  the  fixth  day,  end,  after  a  pafiage 
of  nearly  nineteen  miles,  reached  Malana  in  the  evening.  At  Ma- 
lana,  Arrian  fixes  the  boundary  of  the  Grits  ;  and  the  diftance  from 
the  Arabis,  the  eaftern  limit,  to  this  cape,  being  accurately  fpecified 
by  Mr.  Dalrymple’s  chart,  enables  us  to  compare  the  fladium  of 
Arrian  with  our  modern  meafures  precifely.  The  opening  of  the 


compaffes  gives  eighty-five  geographical,  or  nearly  an  hundred  Bri- 
tlfh  miles,  and  Arrian’s  total  fixteen  hundred  ”  ftadia.  This  is  fo 
exaft  a  coincidence  with  the  iladium  of  d’Anville,  on  a  coaft  where 
there  is  little  indenture,  that  it  may  be  deemed  a  ftrong  confirmation 
of  the  meafure  .affirmed  by  that  able  geographer.  It  is  true  that  the 
particulars  afligned.  to  each  day’s  progrefs  give  but  fifteen  hundred 
ftadia ;  but,  in  the  cqurfe  from  Pagaia  to  Kabana,  the  manufeript  of 
Gronovius  reads  four  hundred  and  thirty,  inftead  of  three  hundred, 
■which  makes  the  whole  fixteen  hundred  and  thirty;  and  this  Arrian, 
expreffes  by  a  round  number.  So  fatisfie'd  am  I  with  the  precifion 
of  my  data  here,  that  I  have  no  fcruple  in  fixing  Pagana,  Kabana, 
and  Kokala,  by  the  meafure  of  each  day’s  fail ;  and  as  I  obferve 
Arrah  ”,  Cudjerah,  and  Kingalah  in  Commodore  Robinfon’s  chart, 


”  D’AnvIHe’s  ftadium  gives  fixteen  to 
mile  Britifh,  with  a  very  fmall  fradtion. 

.  ’8  There  is : 
who  was  avolur 
■places  thefe  thr 


Commodore,  and  in  pofitions  which  I  could 
.perhaps  adopt ;  but  it  varies  fo  effentially  in 
other  points,  that  Mr,  Dalrymple  does  not 
elleem  it  highly,  , 


i  chart  by.  Lieutenant  Mafcall, 
iteer  uncWtrC.  Robinfon,  which 
ee  names  differently  from  the 

'  \  CC 


.MltLAK.i, 

Cape 
Mala  a. 

Fifty- fixth 
Twelfth 


I  fhould 
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I  fhould  have  been  happy  to  make  them  correfpond  in  pofition  as 
well  as  number ;  not  that  theie  obfcure  places  are  important,  but 
becaufe  minute  coincidences  ,9  are  faiisfactory  in  geography.  The 
Oritte,  who  inhabit  this  coaft,  Arrian  defcribes  as  drefled  and  armed 
like  the  Indian  tribes ;  but  their  cuftoms,  manners,  and  language 
mask  .them  as  a  different  race. 

The  territory  of  the  Grits  is  well  defined  by  Arrian,  bounded 
on  the  eaft  by  the  Arabis,  on  the  north  by  a  chain  of  mountains  80 
running  inland  parallel  with  the  coaft,  and  on  the  weft  by  a  ridge 
{hooting  off  from  the  grand  chain,  and  touching  the  fea  at  Malana, 
/m  Cape  Moran.  This  cape  does  not  appear  to  projed  far  or  rife 
high,  and  1  imagine  is  connected  by  high  ground  with  Cape  Arru- 
bah 8 *,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  weftward.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  name  of  Cape  Arrabah  81  preferves  the  original  ap¬ 
pellation  of  the  Arabite  Belootches  of  antiquity,  for  though  it  is 
not  within  the  limits  affigned  to  that  tribe  by  Arrian,  the  influence 
of  thefe  mountaineers  has  extended  itfelf  along  the  coaft  through 
the  whole  province  of  the  Oritas,  and  as  far  as  Cape  Guadeh.  We 
have  the  fulleft  evidence  of  this  from.  Lieutenant  Porter ss,  who  fays 


™  If  it  ihould  be  thought  neceffary  to  in- 
veftigate  this  point,  a  Ihort  table  will  fliew  all 
the  particulars  at  one  view . 

Stadia.  Miles. 

From  Arabis  to  Pagala,  2cO  12 £ 

t  to  Cabana,  {300  —  $19 

I  or  by  the  MS.  £  430  —  t  27 

to  Koka'.a,  200  —  12  J 

to  Tomerus,  500  —  3  if 

to  Malana,  .  300  —  rg 

1500  —  94J 

With  the  number  of  MS.  130  —  8 

1630  102* 


«  The  land  from  hence  (Sommeany 
“  Arabis)  runs  along  extremely  low  next  the 
•*  fea;  but  the  back  is  very  cragged,  and  con- 
“  tinues  fo  to  Cndjerah,"  Lieutenant  Por- 


8i  A  plan  of  the  bay,  formed  by  the  pro- 
jefiion  of  Cape  Arrabah,  is  given  in  the 
chart  furnilhed  for  this  work  by  Mr,  Dalrym- 
ple ;  but  as  Nearchus  did  not  anchor  here, 
we  are  no  farther  concerned  than  to  mention 

»  P.6, 


exprefsly, 
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exprefsly,  that  the  coaft  as  far  as  that  cape  is  now  called  BloacheC 
(the  country  of  the  Bloaches  or  Belootches),  and  from  that'cape  to 
the  gulph  of  Perfia,  Brodia.  The  Belootches,  therefore,  in  carrying 
their  arms  weftward-,  carried  their  original  name  with  them,  which 
is  ftill  preferred  in  Cape  Arrabah  ;  and  perhaps,  if  we  could  invefti- 
gate  the  name  by  which  they  diftinguifh  themfelves,  we  fliould  find, 
whatever  they  may  be  ilyled  by  their  neighbours,  that  they  ftili 
retain  fome  relation  to  this  original  appellation  in*  their  native 
language. 

Mr.  d’Anville places  Haur  as  the  modern  capital  of  this  pro¬ 
vince  on  the  river  Tomerus,  correfponding  with  the  ancient  Ora, 
In  this,  I  conceive,  he  follows  the  Nubian  Geographer®5,  who  car¬ 
ries  a  route  from  the  Indus  through  Manhabere,  a  town  on  the 
Arabis,  and  through  this  Haur  to  Firabuz 86  in  the  Mekran, 
or  Gadrofia.  Orsa  is  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus, 
but  with  fo  little  precifion,  that  nothing  fatisfaflory  can  be  collected 
from  him.  It  is  evident  that  this  writer  had  perfonally  vifited  the 
coafts  of  Arabia  and  Malabar;  but  he  doubtlefs  failed  with  the  fleet 
from  Egypt,  which  at  that  time  crofted  the  ocean  by  the  affiftance 
of  the  monfoon,  and  never  approached  the  coaft  of  Gadrofia.  He 

*♦  Edairciffeniens,  p.  42.  A#tiqnit,  p.  44.  the  twelfth  century,  if  refined  of  its  drofs, 
:’»5  Al.  Edrifi.  Nub.  Geogri  Lib.  Relax,  would  be.  found  to  containtnuch  pure  metal, 
p.  jS.  Mr.  d’Anville  could  have  performed  this  fer- 

M  Et  via  qua:  ducit  aDabil.(Deb\l-Scindi),  vice, 
ad  Firabuz  tranfit  per  Manhabare,  ec  inter  .  TheDabilof  Al  Edrifi  lie  places  tbree/?j- 
Manhabare  et  Firabuz  media  zScurbs  tpiutdam  tims  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mehran  (the  In- 
psi-’va  babitata,  Haur  appellata.  Urbs  mem  dus),  that  is  fcventy-five  miles,  which  makes 
Firabuz  eft  incolis  et- mercatoribus  frequens,  it  nearly  agree  with  Pattala.  I  fufpeft  that 
pertinetqae  ad  provinciam  Mekran.  Niib.  Deb-il-Scindi,  in  its  Oriental  fenfe,  compre- 
■Geog.  p.  58. — If  the  Nubian  drew  his  in-  bends  the  Delta,  however  afterwards  applied 
formation  from.  Arabic  fources,  from  whence  to  a  part  of.it.  Nub.  Geog.  p.  5,7. 

.did  the  Arabians  dtaw  ?  This  Arabic  work  of 
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therefore  mentions  only  the  bay  of  £7  Terabdon  ”,  which  the 
ancients  place  between  Cape  jalk  and  Guadel,  and  then,  with  the 
incidental  notice  of  Oraea,  pafTes  to  the  Sinthus  a°.  He  feems  to 
have  miftaken  the  fite  of  this  place  ;  for  he  fays  it  is  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  and  in  the  bay,  whereas  that  imaginary  bay  terminates 
at  Guadel,  and  this  is  far  to  the  eaftward*  of  it.  This  error,  if  he 
really  means  Orxa  for  Ora,  is  excufable  only  on  account  of  his  not 
having  vifited  this  coafl: ;  for  whatever  he  fa-w  himfelf,  he  deferibes 
graphically.  Ora  90  is  laid  down  by  Ptolemy  in  longitude  102°  20',  ~ 
latitude  23°  40';  but  as  little  would  be  gained  by  the  method  I  have 
purfued  in  correcting  his  error,  it  is  here  omitted.  The  general  name 
of  Gadrofia  is  extended  fometimes  by  the  ancient  geographers  to 
the  whole  coafl;  between  Karmania  and  the  Indus,  ,  as  that  of  Mekran 
is  by  the  modern  Orientals;  but  the  diftinCtion  ought  to  be  made,  of 
what  is  defert  and  what  is  habitable.  The  country  of  the  Arabies 
and  Oritas  appears  full  of  inhabitants,  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  the 
army’s  experiencing  any  diftrefs  before  Alexander  eroded  the  moun¬ 
tains  into  Gadrofia ;  from  that  line  it  appears  that  the  defert  com¬ 
mences,  in  paffing  which,  the.  army  encountered  greater  difficulties 
than  in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  fervice. 

In  detailing  the  coafl  of  the  Oritte,  I  find  only  three  fixed  points, 
the  two  rivers  A.rabis  and  TomeTus,  with  Cape  Malana  or  Moran. 
Thevenot  in  his  paffage  from  the  gulph  of  Perfia,  mentions  Cape . 
Ivlalan,  :  but  he  never  came  in  fight  of  it ;  and  his  evidence,  there- 

87  Perhaps  the  Paragon  Sinus  of  Ptolemy..  ’  .  90  By  Mercator  ’s  map  it  does  hot  differ 

83  On  this  fobject,  fee  infra.  much  from  the  Ora  of  the  Periplus.  The 

89  Sinthus  is  the  name  he  'nfi-s  for  the  In-  conrufion  feems  to  he  genera!, 
dus;  and  this  proves  his  acquaintance  with  the  91  D’Anyille  Antiqqit.  jf.  44. 
native  appellations  Scind  and  Scindi.  Thevenot,  Eng.  ed.'  p,  154.  Part  IX. 

fore. 
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fore,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  proving  the  exiftence  of  the 
name  fti.ll  in  the  language  of  the  country ;  and  that  Malao.  is  the 
Moran  of  Porter  cannot  be  doubted,  either  from  its  fituation  or  the 
ftmilarity  of  found.  The  interchange  of  the  liquids  /  and  r  occurs 
in  numerous  inftances,  exclufive  of  the  deception  to  which  the  ear  is 
fubjeft  in  receiving  foreign  founds.  The  three  other  ftations  on  this 
coaft  I  can  fix  only  by  the  diftances  given  ;  they  all  appear  unin¬ 
habited  ;  and  when  we  find  names given  to  obfcure  places  fo  rea¬ 
dily  by  .Arrian,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  he  had  natives  on  hoard, 
to  whom  they  were  familiar. 

As  Lieutenant  Porter  mentions  three  names  on  this  coaft  as  well  as 
Arrian,  which  are  Arrah,  Kudjerah,  and  the  rocks  of  Kingalah  9!, 
it  is  poffible  that  Kudjerah  may  be  the  Kokala-of  Arrian;  for  we 
are  to  remember,  the  Greek  language  has  no  found  correfpondent  to 
our  Engiifh  cb,  and  Cochela  is  not  very  diftant  in  found  from  Gud- 
jerah.  Refemblance  of  this  kind,  where  diftances  or  local  fituation 
agree,  is  ftrong  prefumptive  proof.  Kabana  is  fuppofed  to  be  Kin¬ 
galah  by  de  la  Rochette. 

The  extent  of  this  coaft,  given  by  Strabo,  is  eighteen  hundred 
ftadia ;  and  if  he  drew  from  the  original  journal  as  well  as  Arrian, 
it  is  extraordinary:  that  they  fhould  differ  to  the  amount  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  feventy  ftadia  in  fo  final!  a.  number  :  but  this  is  perhaps 
only  an  additional  inftanee  of  the  little  dependancc  upon  all  nu¬ 
merals  in  Greek  manufcripts,  father  than  a  proof  of  difagreement 
between  the  authors.  Arrians  ftadia,  as  correded  by  the  manu¬ 
al  Porter’s  are  three  names  merely,  and  this  notre  petit  vaiffeau  pouvoit  etre  a  I’amtre. 
is  an.  Oriental  praaice  ;  for  thus  Niebuhr  Voyage,  tom.  i.  230.  Amfterd.Ed. 
fpeaks  ofthe  coaft  beweeti  Suez  and  Jidda.  -  '»»  Hinglalj.  Mafcall. 

On  appelloit  an’crages  tons  les  endroits  on  ■“  , ' 

6  fcript 
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fcript”  of  Gronovius,  produce  nearly  an  hundred  and  two  miles  ; 
Strabo’s,  ah  hundred  and  thirteen  ;  and  both  accord  fo  nearly  with 
the  chart  of  Commodore  Robinfon,  which  gives  fomewhat  more 
than  an  hundred  miles,  that  nautical  menfuration,  without  the  aflift- 
ance  of  inftrume'nts,  can  hardly  be  reduced  to  greater  conformity. 

Here  I  ftiould  have  clofed  the  account  of  the  Oritas,  but  at  Ma- 
lana  we  find  a  circum'ftance  recorded  by  Arrian  which  demands  no 
fmall  degree  of  attention  ;  for  here  it  is  that  he  introduces  the  men¬ 
tion  of  a  phsenomenon,  which, -however  familiar  to.  the  navigators 
of  the  prefent  day,  was,  in  his  own  age,  a  matter  of  no  fmall  cu- 
riofity.  The  fun,  he  tells  us^  was  feen  by  Nearchus  in  the  meridian 
to  the  north,  and  the  fhadows  fell  to  the  fouth.  I  flia.Il  tranilate 
the  whole  paffiige,  before  I  enter  upon  the  difcufiion  of  a  fu  eject 
which  has  expofed  my  author  to  much  reprehenfion. 

“  As  they  failed  along  the  coaft  of  India,  that  is,  the  country  of 
“  the  Arabitae  and  Gritae  [for  the  Idthyophagi  are  not.  accounted  an 
“  Indian  tribe],  Nearchus  fays,  that  the  fhadows  had.  not  the  fame 
“  effedt  as  in  thofe  parts  of  the  earth  with  which  they  were  ac- 
“  quainted,  for  when  they  flood  out  to  fea  a  good  way  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  the  funss  was  either  vertical  at  noon  and  no  fhadow  was 
“  to  be  feen,  or  fo  far  to  the  north  that  the  fhadow  fell  to  the  fouth. 
“  The  northern  conftellations,  which  are  always' above  the  horizon, 
“  fet  almoft  as  Toon  as  they  role;  and  others  which  they  were  ufed 
“  tq  contemplate,  were  either  dole  to  the  horizon  or  not  vifible  at 
“  all.  "In  this  .Nearchus  appears  to  affert  nothing  improbable ;  for  at 

'•9*  This  MS- Gronovijis  . found  at  Florence,  ority.  It  is  poffibly  the  MS.  brought  by 
in  the  Grand  Duke’s  Collefliqni.  See  Prafat.  Aurifpa  from  Conftantinople  in  1403.  See 
ad  Left.  It  evidently  contains  readings  of  Kofcoe’s  Life  of  Lorena.o,  p.  30.' 
the  Brit  importance ;  and  the  reconciliation  ss  I  take  fome  liberty  to  make  this  ocm- 
0/. numerals  is  no  fmall  proof  of  its  fuperi-  fiftent. 

.  “  Syene 
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M  Syene  in  Egypt,  when  the  fun  reaches  the  fummer  tropic,  they 
“  fliew  a  well,  in  which  at  noon  there  is  no  fhadow;  and  as  Che  fame 
“  circumftance  occurs  in  Meroe,it  is  probable  that  in  India  alfo, which 
“  lies  towards  the  fouth,  the  fhadow  fhouid  be  fubj ect  to  the  fame 
“  law,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Indian  ocean,  which  extends 
“  ftill  farther  to  the  fouth  ward,"  .  " 

In  this  account  there  is  apparently  little  to  perplex ;  but  when  we 
confider,  that  at  Malana  Nearchus  was  in  north  latitude  25°  16', 
where  thefe  circumftances  could  not  occur,  it  is  not  very  eafy  to 
difeover  the  reafon  for  introducing  them  at  a  place  not  within  the 
limit  of  the  tropic.  We  muil  recoiled!;  alfo  that  we  are  now  ar¬ 
rived  -at  the  latter  end:  of  November,  when  the  fun  was  to  the 
;  fauthward  of  the  equator  ;  and  therefore,  whatever-  licence  we  may 
aflame  in  rendering  the  text,  when  it  afierts  that  they  flood  out  far 
to  the  fouthward,  we  may  be  affured  that  no  Greek-  veil'd  ever 
ftretched  fo  far  from  the  coaft  as  to  verify  this  phenomenon  in  the 
manner  fpecified  by  the  hiflorian; 

Neither  Alexander  himfelf,  or  any  detachment  from  his  army, 
were  ever  farther  to  the  fouth  than  the  mouth  of  the  eaftern  branch 
of' the  Indus;  and  there,  at  the  fummer  folftice,  the  fun  might  be 
vertical :  but,  from  all  we  can  colled,  Alexander  did  not  reach  that 
point  till  the  latter  end  of  July,  when  the  ;fun  was  again  on  his 
journey  to  the  fouth ;  neither  is  it  perfedtly  afeertained  that  the 
mouth  of  the  Nulla  9“  Sunkra  is  within  the  tropic  ;  Mr.  Rennell’s 
laft  map1  and  Mr.  de  la.  Rochette,  it  is  true,  bring  it  within  that 

s0  See  Goflelm  Geog.  <Jes  Grecs,  p.  32  s  within  the  tropic.  Plin,  lib.  ii,  c,  75. 
who  mentions  that  Qneficrktts  places  Pattsla 

line; 
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line  •  but  till  it  fhall  be  determined  by  obfervation  57  there  is  ftill 
room  tcf  doubt. 

If  this  phenomenon,  however,  was  to  be  recorded,  it  is  extra¬ 
ordinary  that  it  fhould not  have  found  its  place  at  the  point  farthefl 
fouthward  which  the  Macedonians  ever  reached  ;  and  that  it  fhould 
he  referred  for  Malana,  when  the  fleet  was  nearly  two  degrees  to 
the  north  of  the  tropic,  and  the  fun  fouthward  of  the. equator.  I 
would  fave  the  credit  of  Arrian,  if  it  were  allowable,  by  fuppofing 
that  he  fpoke  for  Nearchus  in  this  paflage  generally,  rather  as  .  a  cir- 
cumftancc  known  than  experienced ;  but  truth  compels  me  to  con- 
fefs,  that  to  my  apprehenfion.  his  language  is  too  exprefs  to  admit  of 
general  interpretation:  it  is  Nearchus  fpeaking  of  what  he  bad  f'een51 
himfelf,  and  I  cannot  acquit  Arrian 'without  making  Nearchus  fub- 
jedt  to  the  imputation. 

Nearchus,  it  is  true,  is  enrolled  by  Strabo  in  the  fame  lift  with 
Oneficritus,  Megafthenes,  and  other  writers  upon  India,  as  in¬ 
dulging  too  much  in  narrations  which  are  fabulous ;  but  we  have  at 
this  day  far  better  means  of  comparing  the  accounts  of  thefe  authors 
with  the.  actual  .ftate  of  the  country  than  Strabo  had,  and  1  mult 
acknowledge  that  I  have  found  Nearchus  a  moft  faithful  and  un¬ 
erring  guide.  If  I  cannot  excufe  him  in  the  prefent  inftance,  I  can 
join  him  in  his  error  with  companions,  fo  illuftrious,  that  I  hope  the 
reader  will  pardon  me  for  entering  upon  a  digreffion  in  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  ancients  in  geography  is  materially  concerned. 

57  Mr.  Dalrymple’s:  chart,  by  C.  P.-ktie,  month,  it  is  confequently  within  the  tropic.  J 
places  Pandru.mmee  in  latitude  23°  13';  and  in  only  mean  to  fay  it  is  not.  fixed  by  ob- 
his  chart  of  Scindi,  latitude  230; :  .  fervation. 

If,  therefore,  .Pandrummee  is  the  eaftern  ®3  ojtfla 

.  '  :  .  .  .  The 
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The  increafing  length  of  fu  turner  days  and  winter  nights,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  approach  towards  the  pole,  was  known  as  early  as  the 
age  of  Homer,  and  the  correfponding  phenomenon.  of  the  fun 
calling  no  lhadow  at  the  fummer  tropic  10  had  evidently  been  ob~' 
ferved  by  the  Egyptians  previous  to  all  the  aftronomy  of  the 
Greeks  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  fpherical  figure  of 
the  earth  alfo,  we  are  now.  told,  was  no  fecret  to  the  Indians, 
Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and  Phoenicians;  or  if  their  difcoveries,  as  an¬ 
tecedent  to  hiftory,  are  the  lefs  regarded,  we  know  from  fails  that 
Thales  was  acquainted  with  this  important  truth.  If  fcience  had 
proceeded  regularly  upon  thefe  principles,  the  properties  of  a  fphere 
might  have  led  men  to  contemplate  the  proportion  of  thefe  pheno¬ 
mena  as  well  as  the  phenomena  themfelves,  for  they  wanted  neither 
knowledge  or  induftry  to  obferve  them;  but  they  failed  in  the  re- 
fult  and  combination  of  their  obfervations.  Thus  it  happened,  that 
although  Thales  was  acquainted  with  the  fpherical  figure  of  the 
earth,  and  Anaximander  had  delcribed  the  known  world  on  a  globe, 
yet  it  was  not  till  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Thales  that 
Eratofthenes .  drew  a  line  parallel' to  the  equator,  which  fuggelled 
the  doilrine  of  latitudes  to  the  fchool  of  Alexandria,  and  finally 
enabled  Ptolemy  to  apply  both  longitude-  and  latitude  univerfally  to 
the  fcience. 

Arrian  is  contemporary  with  Ptolemy*  but  fo  little  was  he  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  great  difeovery,  or  rather  the  application  of  it, 
that  he  has  in  no  one  inftance  made  ufe  of  the  term.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  he  had  a  knowledge  of  the  phsenomenon  produced  by 

59  See  Bruce  on  the  Obeliflcs,  Norden,  Po-  Syene  was  made  for  the  ufa  of  Eratofthenes  : 
cock,  and  Blair’s  excellent  treatife  on  the  Rife  but  there  is  much  reafon  to  give  it  a  higher 
of  Geography;  who  men  dons  that  the  well  at  antiquity.  ■ 

D  B  the 
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the  fun  in  the  tropic,  from  his  mention  of  Syene  in  this  pafiage  j 
and  he  could  not  be  ignorant  that  fouthward  of  Syene  the  fun  might, 
be  feen  ,0°  to  the  north ;  for  he  has  in  another  pailage  noticed  the 
folftitial  rains  in  Ethiopia  (Nubia  or  Abyffinia),  as  the  true  caufe  of 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile ;  and  whoever  verified  this  fad,  which 
was  known  to  Strabo"”  as  well  as  Arrian,  muft  have  offer  ved  the 
fhadow  falling  to  the  fouth.  Arrian  d.ifcovers  his  knowledge  of  all 
thefe  circumftances  in  reafoning  upon  this  extrad  from  Nearchus, 
and  Nearchus  feems  to  have  been  as  cautious  in  giving  this  fad  as 
Arrian  is  in  repeating  it,  when,  he  fays  it  took  place,  not  adually 
upon  the  coaft,  but  at  fome  diftance  out  at  fea.  So  likewife  Arrian 
does  not  aflert  that  Malana  lies  upon  the  fame  parallel  with  Syene, 
but  carries  the  parallel  out  into  the.  ocean.  As.  all  this  was  really 
true,  if  the  feet  had  been  at  Malana  during  the  fumtner  folftice,. 
neither  of  thefe  authors  is  culpable  for  any  thing  more  than  for 
aflerting  that  as  feen,  which  only  might  have  been  feen  at  another, 
feafon ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  pofitive  aflertion  (ut 
dvroKrt),  they  faw  it  tbemfefoes.  The  whole  paflage  might  be. 
received  generally  or  hypothetically,  and  the  credit  of  both  be. 
eliablifhed. 

But  if  they  cannot  be  defended,  it  will  at  leaft  be  fome  palliation 
of  their  offence,  and  a  matter  of  no  fmall  curiofity,  to  lhew  how 
generally  the  vanity  which  gave  rife  to  this  error,,  exifted  in.  the 
writings  of  the .  ancients.  Great  travellers  and  great  conquerors, 
never  ’thought  their  accounts  or  their  prog-refs  fufficiently  magni¬ 
ficent,  unlefs  they  were,  carried  to  the  boundaries  ofknature.  Alex- 

■00  As  he  fays  himfelf  in  Meroe.  Meroe,  *°"  Strab.  lib.  ii.  p.  98. 
according  to  Bruce*  is.  Abyffinia,.  .  . 

•  anejer 
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a'nder  is  conveyed  by  his  miraculous ,<11  hiftorians  to  thofe  regions  on 
the  north,  where  perpetual  cold  and  darkncfs  reign ;  on  the  eaft  and 
fouth,  to  the  utmoft  limits  that  the  heat  allows  to  be  inhabited. 
But  without  recurring  to  fuch  admirers  of  the  hyperbole  as  Cur¬ 
tins,  we  muft  refledt  that  Orpheus 103  carries  his  Argonauts  to  the 
Cimmerians,  who  never  fee  the  fun.  And  where  do  they  dwell  r — 
that  is  no  eafy  matter  to  difcover :  but  their  country  is  excluded 
from  the  folar  rays  by  the  Alps,  the.  Rhipasan  mountains,  and  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar'”.  Homer  claims  the  fame  privilege  for  Ulylfes, 
for  he  conveys  him  to  a  region  which  enjoys  the  polar  day105,  which 
his  commentator  affures  us  mull  be  the  country  of  the  Cimmerians, 
and  yet  the  poet  informs  us  that  this  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
Lacftrygons,  and  Lseftrygonia  is  in  Italy,  juft  three  days  fail  from 
Circe  and  the  bay  of  Naples.  Csefar  106  fpeaks  with  the  caution  of 
an  hiftorian  when  he  fays  there  was  no  night 107  in  the  extremity  of 
Britain,  or  the  iflands 103  lying  north  of  Mona.  Such,  lie  fays,  was 
the  information  he  received,  but  he  had  no  opportunity  of  afcertain- 
ing  it ;  he  obferved  himfelf  only,  that  in  Britain  the  fummer  days 


101  Ch  Curt.  lib.  ix.  c.  9,  ,  Ne  naturam 
quidem  longius  poffe  piocedere,  Brevi  in¬ 
cognita  niii  immortalibus  vifuros. 

The  whole  of  this  fubjedt  is  worthy  of  dif- 
cuffion  at  large,  if  I  could  have  ventured  to 

103  Orph.  Argonaut.  1.  II 16; 

104  The  reader  may  think  I  indulge  a  vein 
of  ridicule,  but  it  is  fe rious  truth.  Orph. 
Argonaut. 

-“mme  SI 
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”Ai yMi  Sitfufti  hri  mftfffSib-  »'£?.!««> ' 

Ef  fibydp  'plvtuortfa;,  aj  KAAnlOE  *vXw 


AluMi  uZ  xfmrizri  fyarsq  wjvzci;  .'AJartij 

KtUiw;  fiEprctTViv,  a  t7ctxiK>.nai  tfild.  112^. 

The  uniting  of  the  Rbipaan.  mountain, 
Calpe,  and  the  Alps  is  given  up  even  by  the 
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were  longer  than  on  the  continent.  Pytheas of  Marfeilles  went 
farther  north  hinifelf,  he  was  at  Thule,  or  Iceland  ;  and  here,  he 
fays,  the  day  and.  night  were  each  of  fix  months  continuance ;  a 
fad  which  is  true  only  immediately  at  the  pole,  whereas  Iceland 
unfortunately  is  not  within  the  ardic  circle. 

I  have  not  introduced  thefe  feveral  accounts  for  the  p.urpofe  of 
exhibiting  them  in  a  ludicrous  view,  but  to  Ihew  that  travellers, 
poets,  and  hiftorians,  have  all  confpired  in  placing  a  true  pheno¬ 
menon  in  a  falfe  latitude.  They  had  all  heard  that  this  took  place 
fomewhere  in  .the  north,  and  they  have  all  fixed  it  at  the  extremity 
of  their  own  knowledge,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  age  they  lived 
in.  If,  therefore,  I  cannot 'acquit  Arrian  or  Nearchus  of  a  fimilar 
error,  I  have  at  leaft,  according  to  my  promife,  given  them  fuch 
companions  in  their  error  as  to  reconcile  the  reader,  in  lome  degree,  - 
to  a  vanity  which  feems  to  have  pervaded  fo  great  a  proportion  of 
our  ancient  authors,  and  which  may  be  thought  pardonable  at  leaft, 
though  by  no  means  worthy  of  imitation.  I  truft  that  the  general 
veracity  of.  Arrian  in  his  detail  of  fads  will  not  be  impeached  by 
this  one  lapfe,  and  to  prevent  fuch  an  imputation  is  the  only  ex- 
cufe  I  have  to  plead  for  this  digreffion. — I  now  return  to  condud 
Nearchus  along  the  coaft  of  the  Idhyophagi ;  a  part  of  his  voyage, 
where  he  experienced  every  calamity  but  adverfe  winds,,  and  where 
no  commentator  has  ventured  to  trace  his  progreft. 

105  Pytheas  is  reprobated  as  a  fabulifi.by  of  GoffelirPv  and  by  no  means  the  valuable 
Strabo,  i.  64.  ii.  104.  J'but  he  Has  found  fa-  part  of  his  work.  Geog.  des  Grecs,  p.  45,. 
vour.  with  his  countrymen ;  for  Huet  thinks  et  feq.  . 

him  not  quite  a  dealer  in.  fiction,  and  Goffelin  Pytheas  fays,  the  tropic  of  Cancer  becomes 
difeovers  that,  though  he  fpeaks  tittle  truth,  (or  ftands  in. lieu  of)  the  arflic  circle;  which 
he  exhibits  a  knowledge  drawn  from  purer  GofTeUn  explains,  by  fuppofing  that  he  means 
.  fources,  and  a  fpecimen  of  that  geography  the  tropic  of  Cancer  is  always  vifibie  above  the 
which,  though  antecedent  to  ail  hiftory,  was  horizon.  Suab.  114.  Gof.  48. 
better  than  that  of  the  Greeks.  This  is  a  fyfteni 
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This  defoiate  coaft,  extending  from  Malan  to  Cape  Jafk,  is  not 
lefs  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  a  right  line,  and  nearly  fix 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  or  ten  thoufand  110  fiadia,  by  the 
courfe  of  the  fleet.  It  is  not  meant,  however,  to  infer  that  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  feventy-five  miles,  the  difference  between  thefe  two  num¬ 
bers,  is  wholly  imputable  to  the  courfe  of  the  fleet  along  the  fhore  ; 
for  the  coaft  lies  generally  ftraight,  and  the  indenture  of  the  bays  is 
not  deep.  Vfe  may.  fuppofe  that  .the.  preffure  of  famine  augmented 
.the  efforts  of  the  navigators;  while  the  acquifition  of  a  pilot,  and 
the  advantage  of  the  prevailing  wind,  contributed  to  lengthen  each 
day’s  courfe.  We  ftiall  find,  therefore,  that  their  progrefs  was  now 
fometimes  a  thoufand  ftadia,  or  upwards  of  fixty  miles  a-day ;  and 
as  proofs  will  arife,  that  they  did  not  always  adhere  fo  clofely  to 
the  fhore  as  in  the  other  parts  of  their  voyage,  it  may  be  prefumed 
their  means  of  judging  diftances  were  diminifhed,  which  caufed 
part  of  the  error  in  their  reckoning ;  and  which  error  naturally 
tended  to  increafe  their  eftimation  of  the  meafure.  - 

It  is  neceffary  to  premife  thefe  circumftances,  becaufe  the.ftadium 
of  d’Anville  is  lefs  applicable  to  this  coaft,  exatftly  in  proportion  to 
the. difference  between  four  hundred  and  fifty  and  fix  hundred  and 
twenty-five  ;  and  as  no  fuch  variation  occurs  in  the  former  part  of 
the  voyage,  and  none  fo  great  will  occur  in  the  gulph  of  Peril  a,  it 
becomes,  more  requifite  to  point  out  the  caufes  of  variation  here;  the 

1,0  Strabo  fays  feven  thoufand  four  hundred,  p.y'zo.  This  will  be  examined  more  cor¬ 
rectly  hereafter. 
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principal  of  -which  are,  the  diftreffes  that  caufed  diftanccs  to  appear 
longer,  'at  the  fame  time  that  they  engaged  the  mind  too  much  to 
allow  of  accurate  calculation. 

A  coaft  which  fumiihed  nothing  but  fifh,  which  afforded  no  cha¬ 
rs,  cteriftic  diftindion  to  its  inhabitants  but  the  name  of  Fi'fh-eaters, , 
pre'fented  no  confoling  ideas  to  a  body  of  Greeks,  with  whom,  the 
want  of  bread  was  always  confidered  as  famine and  though  turtle 
is  mentioned  as  found  on  this  coaft  by  Arrian,  and  a  tribe  called 
Turtle-eaters  by  Marcian  of  Heraclea,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed, 
that  becaufe  turtle  affords  a  delicious  repaft  in  modern  eftimation, 
that  it  was  by  any  means  acceptable  to  a  Grecian  palate.  I  rather 
fufpect  that  I&hyophagi  and  Ghelonophagi  ftand  in  the  Greek  text 
as  appellations  bordering  on  contempt,  or  at  leaft  as  intimations  of 
mifery ;  and  though  I  can  find  no  exprel’s  teftimony  of  antipathy 
conceived  by  the  Greeks  againft  this  fpecies  of  food,  neither  can  I 
find  any  evidence  that  they  made  ufe  of  it,  as  is  noticed  in  regard 
to  the  fhell-fi£h  found  in  the  Port  of  Alexander  and  the  river 
Arabis.  We  fhall  have  reafon  to  obferve  as  we  proceed,  that  fifh  is 
almoft  the  only  means  of  fupporting  life,  or  furnifhing  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  life,  fuch  as  they  are,  to  the  natives  ;  that  their  houfes 
are  conftru&ed  with  the  larger  bones  "3  of  fifh,  and  thatched  with 
the  refufe;  that  their  garments  are  of  filh-fkins ;  that  their  very 

‘,I  Siroc,  the  general  term,  means  bread,  ' 111  Hudfon.  Geog.  Min.  Mar..  Herac. 
as  bread  with  us  is  the  general. term  for  food.  p.  zz. 

There  are  many  inftancesof  the  Greeks  con-  113  The  whale,  which  we  (hall  hereafter  find 
fidering  the  want  of  bread  as  famine ;  and  a  frequented  this  coaft,  might  fupply  ample  ma- 
very  particular  one  in  Roman  hiftory.  At  tcrials,  is  we  fee,  by  the  jaw  diffidently  com- 
Avaricum  Csfar’s  troops  had  plenty  of  meat  mon  in  England.  Shells,  or  rather  large 
but  no  bread,  and  this  was  confidered  by  him  conchs,  are  mentioned,  lib.  vi.  p.  262,  as 
as  a  fufficient  reafon  to  offer  to  his  army  a  pro-  forming  part  of  thefe  houfes,  perhaps  the 
pofal  for  quitting  the  iiege.  roof. 
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w.ead  is  a  iiihy  fubftance  pounded  and  preferved  ;  and  that  even  the 
few  cattle  they  have,  feed  on  fifh.  The  fame  obfervations  occur  to 
modem  travellers  who  have  vifited  this  coaft.  Thevenot,  Taver¬ 
nier,  and  Niebhur,  feem  to  comprehend  the  coaft  of  Perils  and 
Karmania  as  under  the  fame  circumftances  with  that  of  the  I&hy- 
ophagi ;  and  Edward  Barbofa,  who  was  pilot  on  board  one  of  the 
Portuguefe  fleets  which  firft  vifited  this  coaft  about  the  year  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  nineteen,  has  the  following  remarkable 
paflage  :  “  They  have  few  ports,  little  com  or  cattle-;  their  coun- 
“  try  is  a  low  plain  and  defert-;  their  chief  fupport  is  fifh,  of 
“  which  they  take  fome  of  a  prodigious  fize  ;  thefe  they  fait, 
“  partly  for  their  own  ufe  and  partly  for  exportation  ;  they  eat 
“  their  filh  dry,  and  give  dried  fifh  likewife  to  their  horfes  and 
w  other  cattle  "4.”  So.  invariable  has-  been  the  mifery  of  this  coaft 
for  two  thoufand  years  !  and  fo  pofitive  are  the  affertions  of  modern 
voyagers  in  correfpondence  with  the  teftimony  of  Arrian  !' 

The  modern  name  of  Mekran  appears  to  be  the  Perfian  or  Indian- 
appellation  for  the  whole  of  this  coaft  from  the  Indus  to  Kerman 
or  Kai  mania,  fo-  called  in  the  firft  inftance  from  its  commencement 
at  the  Indus  or  Mehran,  and  augmented  afterwards  by  the  title  o£ 
Kutch  Mekran,  from  Kidge  or  Kutch  the  capital;  diftinguifhcd, 
however,  by  the  more  modem  divifion  of  Bloachee.  and.Brodia,  the 
limit  of  which:  is- at  Guadel  :  but  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  title 
of  Ifthyophagi  was  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coaft,  while, 
the  country  within  land,  from  the  confines  of  the  Oritae  to  Karma- 
nia,  was  flyled  Gadrofia,  almoft  equally  defolate,  and' as  incapable  of 
fupporting  an  army  as  the  coaft. 


Ramufio,  vol;  i.  p.  295? 


This 
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This  country  Alexander  had  evidently  entered  before  the  fleet 
had  reached  Kofcala,  as  Leonnatus  joined  Nearchus  at  that  Ration, 
having  been  left  behind  for  that  purpofe  when  the  main  army  had 
advanced  into  Gadrofia.  The  difficulties  this  army  experienced  are 
foreign  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  but  the  attention  Alexander  paid  to 
the  prefervation  of  the  fleet  is  conneded  with  the  voyage ;  and  a 
reference  to  his  conduct  will  tend  more  effedually  to  exculpate  him 
from  the  charge  of  vanity  imputed  to  him  in  this  part  of  his  expe¬ 
dition,  than  any  other  arguments  which  can  be  produced. 

It  is  mentioned  1,5  exprefsly,  that  when  Alexander  entered  this 
province  it  was  his  intention  to  proceed  along  the  coaft,  to  examine 
what  harbours  it  afforded,  to  fink  wells,  and  provide  whatever  elfe 
might  afford  accommodation  for  the  fleet ;  but  he  foon  found  that, 
from  the  nature  of  the  country,  this  was  impracticable.  He  fent  down 
Thoas,  however,  with  a  fmall  body  of  horfe  to  make  obfervations, 
which  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  confirmation  of  the  mifery  of 
the  few  inhabitants  to  be  found  there  ;  and  that  even  water,,  which 
was  fcarce  ”5,  was  brackifh.  alfo,  and  obtained  only  by  opening 
holes  in  the  fand  or  beach.  The  army,  therefore,  was  obliged  to 
advance  inland ;  and  here  the  length  of  the  marches  to  reach  water 
harraffed  the  men  and  killed  the  beafts.  It  happened,  however 

"5  Arrian,  lib.  vi.  263.  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  ancients  and  moderns  as  fait  or  nitrous,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  all  the  waters  in  the 
When  we  find  in  Otter,  tom.  i.  p,  409,  country  partook  of  this  quality.  Such  Ar¬ 
no  lets  than  five  rivers  fpecified  in  this  pro-  rian  reprefents  them  here,  and  fuch  Lieute- 
vince,  we  may  be  led  to  think,  that  more  is  nant  Porter  fays  they  are  at  Sommeany.  If 
faid  of  the  want  of  water  than  is  true  ;  but  I  the  Sommeany  river  itfelf  were,  not  brackifh, 
Ihall  ftietv  hereafter,  (fee  article  Cyiza,  river .  the  natives  would  not  have  caufe  to  open  the 
Hydiiakus,)  that  two  at  leaf!  of  chefe  rivers  fands  for  better,  and  the  water  in  thefe  open- 
were  fait  or  brackilh,  and  from  the  nature  of  ings  ceafes  to  rife  frefh  the  fecond:  or  third 
the  fail  all  along  the  coaft,  defcribed  both  by  day. 
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.  that  at  one  ftation  he  met  with  a  fupply  of  corn,  and  this,  not- 
withftanding  his  own  wants,  he  deftined  for  the  fupport  of  the 
fleet,  fixing  his  feal  upon  it,  and  ordering  it  to  be  conveyed  down 
to  the  coaft ;  but  diftrefs  prevailed  over  the  fear  of  punilhment ; 
the  efcort  broke  the  feal,  and  fupported  their  own  lives  by  the 
fupply  entrufted  to  their  charge ;  neither  did  Alexander,  knowing 
their  fufterings,  think  this  a  time  to  punifh  their  offence.  He  made 
a  fecond  attempt  by  fending  down  Cretheus  with  another  fupply  of 
no  great  importance,  and  a  third  when  he  difpatched  Telephus  with 
a.fmall  proportion  of  corn  ready  ground,  having  previoully  directed 
the  natives  in  the  upper  provinces  to  colledt  dates,  fheep,  or  even 
fait  provifions,  if  by  any  means  the  prefervation  of  the  fleet  could 
be  effefted.  Sixty  days  “7  did  the  army  ftruggle  with  their,  diftreffes 
before  they  reached  Pura  11  s,  the  capital  of  this  defert ;  and  during 
one  part  of  their  progrefs  fo  imminent  was  the  danger,  from  the 
failure  of  water  and  the  ignorance  of  the  guides,  that  had  not 
Alexander  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  five  horfe,  (all  that  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  fervice,)  and  puflred  down  to  the  fea-fide,  where  he  found 
water  by  opening  the  fands,  it  is  confidently  afferted  that  the  whole 
army  muft  have  perifhed.  They  proceeded  along  the  coaft  for  feven 
days,  fupplied  by  the  fame  means,  till  the  guides  recovered  the 
track,  and  conducted  them  fafe  to  Poora  ”s. 

There  is  fomething  in  this  account  which  induces  us  to  think  that 
one  diftrefs,  the  want  of  water,  would  have  been  lefs  experienced 
on  the  coaft  than  within  land  ;  and  during  thefe  feven  days  it  is 

1.7  Strabo.  Arrian  fays  exprcfsly,  from  Cheref-eddin,  vol.  ii.  p.  457.  Flench  edition, 

die  time  they  left  Ora.  Poora,  which  is  the  Poreg  or  Phoreg  of  the 

7.8  I  Stall  write  Poora,  which  is  the  Greek  Nubian  Geographer,  fee  ms  however  Hill  a 

pronunciation.  place  0/  fome  relative  importance. 

The  prefent  capital  of  Mekran  is  Kidge. 

E  E 
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probable  that  Alexander,  feeing  nothing  of  his  fleet,  defpaired  of 
its  fafety  ;  for  he  could  not  know  that  Nearchus  had  been  detained 
near  a  month  by  the  monfoon,  nor  properly  calculate  the  reafon  of 
his  delay.  It  is  certain  that  Nearchus  found  water  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  king  ;  both  were  dire&ed  by  the  natives,  and  feverai 
voyagers  acquaint  us,  that  wherever  palm-trees  ,11’  grow,  however 
arid  the  foil,  there  is  always  water  to  be  found,  by  opening  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet, 

I  cannot  account  for  the  fixty  days  attributed  to  this  march 
through  Gadrofia;  the  di-ftance  through  a  fandy  defert  could  n.ot  be 
much  longer  than  by  fea ;  and  how  four  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  *”  fhould  require  fuc-h  a  length  of  time  feeins  a  conflderable 
difficulty.  Arrian  mentions  that  the  marches  were  protradled  to  the 
deftrudlion  of  numbers;  and  Strabo  fpecifies  that  they  were  two  hun¬ 
dred  four  hundred,  and  ;  even  fix  hundred  ftadia,  that  is,  fome- 
times  as  high  as  thirty-feven  miles  a-day ;  a  length,  incredible;  and 
the  more  the  length  is-  increafed,  the  lefs  it  agrees  with-  the  number 
of  the  days. 

As  no  folution  of  thefe  difficulties  occurs,  I  ffiall  only  flate  the 
pofition  of  the  army  at  Pobra  and  the  fleet  at  Malana,  according  to- 
the  dates  given-  by  the  hiftorians ;  and  this  feems  neceffary,  as  we 

1,0  The  palm  grows  in  Egypt;. and  when  "*  There  is  fomething  unaccountable  in 
the  Egyptians  had  poifoned  the  water  in  the  Strabo’s  fladia,  for  if  they  are  thofe  ofd’An- 
Kalifll  of  Alexandria,  Carfar  opened  wells  on  ville.  two  hundred  are  only  twelve  miles  and : 
the  coaft.  an  half ;  ,  no  very  extraordinary  day’s  march :: 
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fliall  have  no  farther  reference  to  Alexander  till  Nearclius  found  him 
in  Karmania.  He  had  left  Pattala  a  mouth  or  fix  weeks  before  Near¬ 
clius,  that  is,  fome  time  in  Angufl  ;  what  time  he  continued  in 
the  country  of  the  Arabies  and  Oritse  does  not  appear,  but  from  a 
circumftance  which  occurred  in  Gadrofia,  and  the  fixty  days  em¬ 
ployed  in  that  province,  we  fliall  bring  him  to  Poora"'*  in  the  latter 
end  of  November ;  and  as  Nearchus  reached  Malana  on  the  twenty- 
feventh.  of  November,  we  may  conjedure  that  the  feven  days’ 
march  of  Alexander  along  the  coaft  of  the  Idhyophagi,  at  the 
weftern  extremity,  took  place  during  the  very  time  Nearchus  lay  at 
Malana,  or  had  juft  commenced  his  courfe  at  the  eaftern  limit  of 
the  fame  tribe.  I  have  entered  into  thefe  particulars  in.  order  to 
connect  the  motions  of  the  fleet  and  army,  and  have  no  fmall  piea- 
fure  in  finding  that  they  correipond  with  each  other.  Another  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  prove,  in  "oppoiition  to  all  the  hiftorians,  that  the  pene¬ 
tration  through  the  defert  was  not  a  mere  idle  fuggeftion  of  vanity, 
but  part  of  that  great  defign  which  Alexander  had  conceived  of 
opening  a  communication  by  fea  with  India  :  the  three  attempts 
which  he  made  in  the  midft  of  his  own  diftrefg  to  affift  the  fleet, 
eftablifh  this  point  as  the  firft  objed  of  his  mind  ;  and  the  lofs 
which  he  differed  fell  perhaps  chiefly  upon  the  Afiatics,  who 
now  compofed  the  bulk  of  his  army,  for  the  Macedonians  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  -  weakened,  either  upon  their'-,  arrival  in 
Karmania,  or  from  the  tranfadions  in  which  they  were  afterwards 
engaged. 

111  See  Anamis,  infra-  *  heis  miftaken,  ashe  degrees  bothwiththeNn- 

u*  Otter, tom.  i.  4oS,mentionslCie,orGmc,  bian  Geographer  and  Cherefeddin.  Ic  fhould 
as  the  capita]  of  Mekran ;  but  as  he  makes  Kie  feem  that  Phcreh  is  the  ancient,  and  Kidsj  the 
and  Kiz,  or  Kids],  two  diftinft  places,  and  dif-  modern  capital. 
tinS  they  really  are,  it  is  highly  probable  that 

E  E  2 
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We  left  Nearchus  at  Malana  on  the  twenty-feventh  of  November.,, 
where  'he  Paid  only  that  day,  and,  weighing  at  night,  proceeded 
thirty-feven  miles  to  Bagaiira.  There  was  a  good  harbour  here,  and 
a  village  called  Pafira  ll!,  about  four  miles  up  the  country.  The 
fite  of  this  ftation  anfwers  to  a  creek  in  Porter’s  chart  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  Cape  Arraba,  and  which,  in  Malcall’s  chart,  obtains  the 
name  of  Jerkumutty  but  the  diftance  is  only  fifteen  miles.  We. 
cannot,  however,  well  be  miftaken,  becaule  the  next  day’s  fail  is- 
round  Cape  Arraba;  and  as  no  diftance  is  fpecified  for  the  doubling, 
of  that  promontory,  the  thirty-feven' miles  applied  to  the  whole  are 
fufficiently  correfpondent :  the  text  does  not  juftify  this  allotment* 
but  as  the  Cape  is  a  fixed  point,  there  is  little  danger  of  aa  error. 

Upon  the  mention  of  Ba-gafira,  I  muft  be  permitted-  to  notice,, 
that  the  term  Gafira-  indicates  an  Arabian  navigation  on  this  coaft. 
previous  to-  the  age  of  Alexander;  for  it  is  neither  more  or  lefts- 
than  Gefira,-  fignifying  in  Arabic  an  ifland  or  peninfula  confeffedly, 
and,  as  I  apprehend,  a  cape  likewife.  It  is  remarkable  that,  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Iftthyophagi,  this  term  occurs  twice,  in  Ba-Gafira  the. 
firft  ftatiom  but  one,  and;  Da-Gafira  the  laft  but  one.  It  occurs,  like- 
wile,  in- the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  fea,  with  the  tranfpofition  of 
a  fyllable,  where  Ba-rygafa-  is  either  Guzerat or  the  gulph  of 
Cambay,  and-  Ba-rygafa  corrected  is  exactly  the  Ba-Gafira  ap¬ 
plied  by  Arrian  to-  the  bay  eaft  of  Arraba.  I  appeal,,  then,, 

,1S'  De  la  Rochette  places  Pafira  .  to  the  redl.  Jerkumutty  is  ill  appiied  ;■  it  belongs  to- 
weftward- of  Cape  Arraba  inftead  of  the  eaft-  Churmut,  the  Calametta  of  the  Pbrtuguefe,. 
ward;  and- his  whole  diftance  from  the  To-  the  Kaiama  of  Arrian,  From  the  firft  view  of 
merus  to  the  Cape  is  reduced  to  nothing.  Has  the  two  words,  who  would  conceive  that  Jer- 
he  nor-  miftaken  the  Jerkumutty  creek  for  the  kumutty  andKalama  were  related  ? 

Tomerus }  Pafira  is  poflibly  a- corruption  of  The  flufluation  or  corruptions  of  this 

Bagafira.  word  are  cndlefs ;  for  we  find  Gafira,  Gefira.. 

114  This  chart  of  Mafcall’s  is  not  from  his  Geriza,  Geziret,  Dsjefiret,  Guzerat,  &c.  &c. 
own.  obfcr.  ration,  and  therefore  far  from  cor.- 

tc- 
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to  the  profefibrs  of  Oriental  literature  for  the  interpretation  of. 

Ba,  for  it  is  a  component  part  of  many  names  on  this  coaft,  as 
Ba-lomus,  Bar-na,  Ba-dara,  A-la-ba-geion,  Ba-geia,  Ba-dis  ;  and, 
wherever  it  is  employed,  I  can  point  out  a  gulph-  or  bay,  as  it  is 
tiled  in  Ba-rygaza  for  the  gulph  of  Cambay,  and  in  this  paffage  of 
Arrian,  for  the  bay  formed  by  Cape  Arraba.  I  had  looked  for  an 
apportion  in  Ba  and  Da,,  fufpe&ing  that  Da,  Dah,  or  Dagh I1S, 
fignified  the  head  of  a  cape,  and  Ba  the  neck  or  falling-in -of  the 
land,  in  contradiftin&ion  ;  but  my  friend  Dr.  Ruffell,  whom  I  con- 
falted,  gave  me  no.  hope  of  finding  any  fuch  primitives  in  Arabic, 
where  they  ought  to  be  looked  for.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  as  a. 
bay  “9  occurs  almoft  to  a  certainty  in  every  inftance  where  Ba  is  ap¬ 
plied  as  an  adjundt,  it  is  an  extraordinary  coincidence  of  found  with 
our  native  term;  and.  I  Ibok  with  no  little  curiofity  to  an  etymology, 
of  it,  if  it  ffiould  be  difeovered  in.  Arabic,.  Perfic,  Pehlvi,  Shan&reet, 
or  any  native  dialedt  of  the  coaft. 

The  fleet  weighed  from  Ba-gafira  early  in  the  morning,  and.  - 

ftretched.  out  round  the  cape,  winch  prgjedted  far  into  the  fea,  and. 
appeared  high  and  bold.  After  doubling  the  head,  they  were  A ' 

obliged  to  ride  at  anchor  without  landing  the  men,  as  the  furf  ran 
high  upon  the  ftiore  ,5° :  fome  of  the  people,  however,  were  with  day? 
difficulty  landed,  in  order  to  procure  water ;  this  was  effected,  by 

opening  pits  upon  the  beach,  but  the  quantity  was  fmall  and.  bad..  - - 

Though  Arrian  has  affigned  no  name  to  this  cape,  there  is  no  poffi- 
bility  of  a.  miftake  in  calling  it  Cape  Arraba,  a  name  which  ftill 
preferves  the  title  of  Arabies,  given  to  the  Belootches  by  Arrian,  whofe 

***  Dagh,  in  Turfcilh,  is  a  mountain  ;  and  Our  word  Bay,  is  from  Reagan  to  curve 

Dahr,  in  Perfic, 'a  head  officer:  if  derived  or  bend.  Junius  in  voce.  _ 
from  any  root  fignlrying  a  head  it  would  an-  ,J0  pnem.  Pctrofum  littus,  according  ,  to 
fwer  in  this  inilancc  ;  but  that  is  not  allowed  the  tranflators. 
by  Mr.  Jones  or  Dr,  Ruffell. 

influence,. 
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Dec.  i. 
Sixtieth  day. 


influencp,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  reaches  much  farther  weftward. 
at  prefent.tlian  this  promontory.  The  ifland  Karnine,  which  Arrian 
places  two  day’s  fail  from  hence,  correfpouds  fo  precifely  with 
Afhtola  !1‘,  the  only  ifland  worthy  of  notice  on  the  coaft,  that  there 
can  be  no  error  in  affuming  both  names  for  the  fame  fpot;  and  if 
the  ifland  is  right,  the  cape  cannot  he  mifplaced. 

The  next  day’s  fail  was  only  twelve  miles  and  an  half  to  Kolta; 
and  that  of  the  day  following  fomcthing  more  than  thirty-feven  to 
Kalama  ,!\ 

I  have  before  taken  notice  that 'the  meaftires  on  this  coaft  tend 
almoft  regularly  to  an  excefs,  and  the  numbers  fpecined  between 
Malana  and  Kalama  prove  this.  Fourteen  hundred  ftadia  produce 
eighty-feven  miles ;  and  if  I  had  added  a  diftance  for  doubling  the 
cape,  the  difproportion  would  have  been  ftill  greater.  In  eighty- 
feven  miles  there  is  an  excefs  of  twenty-two,  for  Commodore.  Ro- 
binfon’s  furvey  gives  only  fixty-five  ;  and  in  my  account  there 
can  be  no  miftake,  unlefs  I  havd  been  too  defirous  to  make  Malana 
and  Moran  the  fame,  which  is  hardly  poflible,  as  the  previous 
meafures  all  correfpond.  We  muft  impute,  therefore,  this  excels; 
either  to  the  circuitous  courfe  round  the  cape,  which  feems  more 
than  requifite,  confidering  the  wind  which  blew ;  or  to  the  error  of 
Nearchus’s  reckoning.  I  incline  to  the  latter,  becaufe  I  confider  the 
cape  and  Kalama  as  fixed  points ;  the  former  from  the  circumftances  of 
the  navigation,  the  latter  by  the  mention  of  an  ifland  lying  off  fhore. 
at  this  point.  For  I  have  been  enabled  to  difcover  the  pofition  of. 


I  ;r  Ptolemy  has  an  ifland  in  this  fea  called  there  is  every  reafon  to  fuppcfe,  that,  how- 
Afthtca,  placed  by  his  longitude  indeed  oppo-  ever  mifplaced,  Afthsra  has  a  relation  to 
iite  to  the  river  Arabia;  but  as  there  is  no  Afhtola. 

confpicuous  ifland  on  the  coaft  except  Afhtola,  U2  Kalama.  Kalyba,  Gron.  MS. 

u  Kdlama^ 
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Kalama  by  extraordinary  good  fortu'ne,  and  find  that  the  Churmut 
river  of  Robinfon  is  fynonymous  :  if  this  is  capable  of  proof, 
what  latitude  ought  not  to  be  given  to  conjectural  reconciliations? 
What  credit  is  not  due  to  Mr.  Dalrymple,  who  recommends  the 
prefervation  of  all  names  as  they  hand  in  authors  who  have  vifited 
thefpot?  In  a  Portuguefe  manufcript  of  Reffende,  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum,  we  have  a  map  of  this  coaft,  in  which  Paifaum  (PofTem) 
is  laid  down  very  well,  and  the  next  Ration  on  the  eait,  Rio  de 
Kalameta.  Kalameta  [Kauimet]  is  evidently  the  medium  between  the 
Churmut  of  Robinfon  and  the  Kalama  of  Arrian.  I  confider  this 
Ration,  therefore,  as  fixed  with  the  utmoR  precifion  ;  and  the  ifland 
Affitola,  or  Karnine,  mentioned,  by  Arrian  as  lying  off  this  place,, 
completes  the  evidence. 

That  Karnine ,3J  is  the  modern  Afhtola,  there  can  be  no  doubt  j 
for  though  the  journal  places  it  about  feven  miles  from  the  coaft, 
while  it  is  in  reality  double  that  diftance,  this  ought  not  to  appear 
a  difficulty,  for  Nearchus  did  not  vifit  it.  It  is  viiible’34  from  Cape 
Arraba,  and  perhaps  during  the  whole  paffage  to  Kalama ;  but,  in- 
judging  diftances  by  the  eye,  poffibly  Nearchus  was  not  fo  fkilful 
as  our  modern  feamen.  Lieutenant  Porter  defcribes  Afhtola  as  nearly 
three  miles  long,  with  two  or  three  bays  on  the  north  fide,  where 
turtle  may  be  caught  in  great  abundance :  the  paflage  between  this 
and  the  main  is  clear;  but  on  the  fouth  fide  there  is  a  rock  with  foul 
ground,  and  overfalls  for-  twelve  miles.  From  the  fame  memoir  we 
have  an  account  of  the  coaft  from  Cape  Arraba,  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  which  a  bay  ,3S  runs  in  fo  deep  as  to  make  the  cape  appear  like 

133  Karnina.  Kanina.  Gron.  MS.  opt,  ,,s  It  is  in  that  bay  I  place  the  anchor- 
‘3,>  Lieutenant  Porter,. p.  4.  age. 
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an  ill  and  with  a  fmaller  one  that  has  ftioal-water  on  the  weftern 
fide.  The  coaft  from  hence  to  the  weftward  is  very  craggy  for 
feven  or  eight  miles,  being,  as  I  imagine,  the  termination  of  that 
branch  which  ftioots  from  the  great  chain  inland,  to  the  fea,  form¬ 
ing  the  boundary  between  the  territory  of  the  Chits  and  Gadro- 
fia;  and  the  rife  to  this  branch  poflibly  commences  at  Moran. 

At  Kalama,  the  natives  were  difpofed  to  be  hofpitable  ;  they  fent 
a  prefent  of  fifli  on  board,  and  fome  lheep  ;  but  the  very  mutton 
was  fiftiy,  as  were  all  the  fowls  they  met  with  on  the  coaft :  neither 
is  this  extraordinary,  for  there  was  no  herbage  to  be  feen  ;  and 
the  animals,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants,  fed  on  filh.  A  few  palm 
trees  were  obferved  about  the  village,  but  the  dates  were  not  in 
feafon 

■ -  From  Kalama  they  fet  fail  the  following  day,  and,  after  a  courfe 

Coast.  °f  little  more  than  twelve  miles,  anchored  at  Karbis,  which  is  the 

Vnl ac  name  of  an  open  Ihore,  with  a  village  called  Kyfa,  about  two  miles 
s^Vit  from  t^ie  fea ’38-  The  inhabitants  fled  upon  the  approach  of  the 
day.  fhips,  and  nothing  was  found  in  the  place  but  the  boats  which  the 

Seftation"tl1  wretched  fifhermen  of  the  coaft  ufed,  and  fome  goats  which  they 
Kissa.  feized  and  carried  on  board.  Corn  they  fearched  for  without  fuc- 
cefs,  and  their  own  ftock  139  was  almoft  exhaufted. 


,3fl  An  additional  reafon  for  its  name,  Bi- 
Gaftra. 

,iT  in  tbe  text.  Green.. 

It  is  not  impoflible.  that  the  appearance  of 
this  fruit  may  be  adduced  to  determine  the  fea¬ 
fon  of  the  voyage  ;  for  thofe  who  have  been 
on  this  or  the  neighbouring  coals,  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  the  time  of  year,  when  the  date 
is  green.  I  know  not  how  to  fuppofe  that 
this  can  be  the  cafe  in  a  northern  latitude, 
however  near  the  tropic,  in  December ;  nor. 


on  the  other  hand,  could  I  eafi'y  abandon  all 
the  data,  by  which  I  have  determined  the  fea¬ 
fon  of  the  voyage,  from  a  contradidlion  of 
this  kind.  However  the  naturalilis  may  de¬ 
termine  this  point,  the  monfoon,  which  regu¬ 
lates  my  whole  procefs,  is,  in  my  eftimation, 
a  foundation  which  cannot  be  removed. 

*3S  Gron.  MS.  opt.  Kiffa. 

139  Probably  what  they  had  obtained  from 


The 
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The  following  day  they  doubled  a  cape  which  projected  nine 
miles  into  the  Tea,  and,  after  getting  round,  anchored  in«  a  fafe 
harbour  called  Mofarna. 

As  Mofarna  is  the  ftation  at  which  the  voyage  is  to  aflame  a  new  - 

appearance,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  eftablilh  the  fite  of  it  with  * 

precifion  ;  and  in  this  there  w7Ould  be  no  difficulty  if  there  were  any  cspe. 
harbour,  bay,  or  bight  within  a  day’s  courfe  from  Cape  Patience.  Mosakna 
The  cape  wc  cannot  be  miftaken  in,  as  the  ifiand  of  Karnine,  or  dJc.0^' 
Affitola,  fixes  Kalama,  and  the  courfe  from  thence  ;  while  the  pro-  Slxt^ecLI'a 
jeftion  of  Arrian’s  namelefs  cape  correfponds  almoft  exactly  with  E'|.lT®nth 
that  affigned  to  Cape  Paffence  or  Pofmee  by  Lieutenant  Porter  :  but  No  dayfperi- 
there  is,  in  fadt,  no  harbour  here,  or  what  might  be  deemed  an  har-  rian^Lt  ai- 
bour'4°  even  for  a  Greek  fleet,  reprefented  in  the  charts  ;  and  Commo-  !owcd' 
doreRobinfon  affured  me  that  the  chart  of  his  furvey  is  accurate.  If  fo, 
modern  geography  can  afford  us  no  affiftance,  and  we  mull  only  fup- 
pofe  that,  if  fuch  a  harbour  formerly  exifted,  it  is  now7  choked  up. 

That  there  was  one  can  hardly  be  doubted,  for  Mofarna  is  compa¬ 
ratively  confpicuous,  being  mentioned  both  by  Ptolemy  and.  Marcian 
as  the  boundary  of  Karmania  and  Gadrofia.  Where  to  fix  that 
boundary  inland  may  be  a  difficulty;  but  Arrian,  who  calls  the 
country  inland  Gadrofia,  and  the  coaft  Idthyophagi,  takes  no  notice 
of  Karmania  till  he  comes  to  Cape  Jafk.  On  the  contrary,  Ptolemy 
and  Marcian  confider  the  whole  coaft  as  Karmania  from  Mofarna  to 
Cape  Jafk  ;  and  from  thence  to  the  river  Bagrada  in  the  gulph  of 
Perfia.  Be  this  as  it  may,  my  prefent  purpofe  is  to  {hew  that  Mo- . 
farna  muft  be  placed  at  fome  fhort  diftance  to  the  weftward  of  Cape 

I‘+°  h  ?, u.x>.'jaTu  is  Arrian’s  exprefiion;  it  means  land 'lacked,  or  at  leaft  fo  ihelcered  as. 
to  be  a  quiet  harbour. 

F  f  Paffence, 
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Patience,  in  confequence  of  the  fleet  having  doubled  the  cage  that 
day,  and  come  to  an  anchor  near  it  in  the  evening,  Arrian  gives  no 
number  of  ftadia  for  this  day’s  work,  except  his  mention  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  promontory;  and  as  we  have  met  with  the  fame  omiffion 
on  the  doubling  of  Cape  Irus  or  Monze,  when  the  fleet  anchored 
immediately  in  the  bay  which  joins  it,  we  may  conclude  the  fame: 
circumftance  took  place  upon  the  prefent  occafion. 

There  is  a  paffage  in  Lieutenant  Porter’s  memoir,  which,  if  I* 
underfiand  it  right,  confirms  the  pofition  I  affume  for  Mofarna. 
“  Cape  Pofmee  appears  like  the  top  of 'an  old  barn  in.  coming  from 
“  the  eaftward,  but  varies  according  to  its  different  points  of  view,. 
“  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  delineate  as  exadh  as  poflible ;  and: 
u  from  whence  is  formed  a  frnall  bay,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
“  a  finall  town  called  according  to  the  name  of  the  cape,  chiefly 

inhabited  by  fifhermen.”  Now  if  it  is  allowable  to  interpret 
(from  whence ,)  from-  Cape  Pofmee,  that  is,  to  the  weftward  of 
Pofmee,  this  pofition  would  anfwer  exactly ;  but  it  is  evident  the 
chart  does-  not  authorife  this,,  for  the  chart  places  the  village  of 
Paffen.ce  or  Pofmee  eaftward  of  the  cape,  and  in  the- bay  formed' by 
the  projection  ;  and  here,  if  the  text  of  Arrian  had  not  been  pofi- 
tive  to  the  contrary,  I  fhould  have  placed  Mofarna. 

I  ftate  the  evidence  on  both  fides,  and  I  confefs  my  difappoint- 
ment  in  not  being  able  to  reconcile  the  apparent  difference,  as  this 
village  is  {till  a  point  for  the  caravans  to  make  from  within  land; 
and  the  dingies141,  ■  or  veflels-  of  the. country,  Rill  re  fort  hither 
for  dates,  cotton,  dried  hides,  and  falt-fifh  ;  a  trade  which  gives  a 
relative  importance  to  the  place,  conformably  to  my  ancient 
authorities.. 

At 


Lieutenant  Porter,. 
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At  Mofarna,  Nearchus  found  a  pilot  who  undertook  to  conduct 
the  fleet  to  the  gulph  of  Perfia;  he  was  a  native  of  Gadrofia,  and 
from  the  name  (Hydraces)  given  him  by  Arrian,  I  imagine,  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  Hydriacus,  a  town  near  the  bay  of  Ghurbnr  or  Chewa- 
bad,  which  I  (hail  hereafter  have  occafion  to  mention.  The  minute 
circumftance  of  meeting  with  a  pilot  at  this  place  denotes  fometliing 
more  commercial  than  any  thing  that  has  yet  occurred  on  the  eoaft; 
and  Arrian  fuggefts,  that  from  hence  to  the  gulph  of  Perfia  the 
voyage  was  more  practicable,  and  the  ftations  141  better  known. 
Upon  the  acquifition  of  Hydraces,  or  the  Hydriacan,  two  circum- 
ftances  occur,  that  give  a  new  face  to  the  future  courfe  of  the 
voyage  ;  one  is,  the  very  great  addition  to  the  length  of  each  day’s 
courfe ;  and  the  other,  that  they  generally  weighed  during  the  night : 
the  former  depending  upon  the  confidence  they  acquired  by  having 
a  pilot  on  board;  and  the  latter,  on  the  nature  of  the  land  breeze. 
I  mud  recur  to  both  tliefe  circumftances  as  foon  as  the  fleet  leaves 
Mofarna ;  but,  at  prefent,  I  (hall  take  the  opportunity  of  laying 
down  the  detail  of  this  eoaft  from  Mofarna  to.  Badis,  where  it  ends, 
by  forming  a  Tabic  from  Ptolemy  and  his  copyift  Marcian,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  order  of  Arrian’s  ftations,  fo  that  the  whole  of  our 
ancient  authorities  may  be  exhibited  at  one  view. 

141  Ta  S*  m TO  mint  i,,  a  in  oppofition  to  thofe  obfcarecoaffs  or  villages 

71  imps# ftstx,  in  lit)  ri>  zoAirot  77.  where  they  had  hitherto  landed.  Names  more 
Which  Rooke  tranflates :  Lefs  Jiff.-  familiar-,'  at  leaft  I  have  not  wicten  non- 
cult  to  be  faffed,  though  much  mare  famous  in  fenfe. 

jlory.  Porter  bears  evidence  to  the  better  appear- 

1  am  not  fure.that  I  render  right,  ance  of  the  country  between  Churbar  and  Jaflc, 

but  i  apprehend  it  means,  places  better  known,  p.  9.  ' 


TABLE 
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In  this  Table  I  have  given  the  number  of  ftadia  as  they  appear  in 
Arrian  and  Marcian  ;  but  as  all  Greek  numerals  are  defedtive,  and 
as  I  have  already  pardy  accounted  for  the  inaccuracy  of  Nearchus’s 
reckoning  on  this  coaft,  fo  I  imagine  the  numerals  in  Marcian143 
are  ftill  lefs  to  be  depended  on,  his  total  rarely  agreeing  -with  his 
particulars,  and  his  order  of  names  not  being  corredt.  Equally  in¬ 
accurate  are  the  longitudes  of  Ptolemy,  and  yet,  from  a  comparifon 
of  the  three,  the  whole  may  admit  of  regulation,  and  the  errors  be 
made  mutually  to  correct  each  other :  of  this  fomething  more  will, 
be  faid.  If  I  prefer  the  authority  of  Arrian,  it  is  not  from  predit 
lection,  but  becaufe  Nearchus’s  journal,  {landing  upon  each  day’s 
work  in  the  order  it  arofe,  mull  be  more  authentic  (if  we  have  a 
faithful  copy  of  it)  than  any  thing  Ptolemy  could  obtain  from  the 
information  of  others. 

The  Table  commences  from  Mofarna,  and  ends  at  Bombareek, 
the  Karpella  of  Ptolemy. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  fupply  was  procured  for  the  fleet  at 
Mofarna  but  water  '44,  and  perhaps  fifh ;  but  taking  the  pilot  on 

board,  they  weighed  anchor  in  the  night,  and  proceeded  forty- _ 

feven  "4!  miles  to  Balomus.  '  The  length  of  this  day’s  courfe  is  fuch  Bai.omus. 
as  has  not  occurred  before,  and  muft  therefore  be  imputed  to  the  sixcy^third 
charge  Hydraces  had  taken  of  the  fleet ;  and  we  Xlia.ll  And,  on  fome  Not  Reified, 
of  the  following  days,  their  courfe  extended  to  even  fifty- five  or 
fixty  miles  ;  not  that  it  is  intended  to  aflert  that  thefe  meafures  are  ftation. 
correct,  but  only  that  their  progrefs  was  much  increafed  and  per-  “ 

■+J  Marcian  himfelf  acknowledges  the  great  Dried  fifh  he  fpectfies  as  an  article  of  trade  ; 
difficulty  of  giving  diftances  accurately,  from  a  and  adds,  "  Water  is  to  be  procured  here  to 
variety  of  caufes,  in  the  proem  to  his  work,  “  the  fame  manner  as  at  Sommeany.  Goats 
well  worth  confulting.  “  alfo,  but  very  lean,  and  not  reafonable.” 

**♦  Kar  SS» t  avtoG,  xj  a’xife;  £»m.  The  people  are  Bloch  ees,  and  very  civil . 

And  if  Paffence  is  Mofarna,  Lieutenant  • 143  Seven  hundred  and  lifty  fladia. 

Porter’s  memoir  is  in  perfeft  correfpondence. 

'Iiaps 
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haps  their  ideas  magnified  in  pro,  ortion.  7'he  circumftance  of  their 
failing  ift  the  night  is  likewife  to  be  noticed,  for  though  this  may 
have  occurred  accidentally  before,  we  fhall  now  find  it  a  prevailing 
practice;  and  as  this  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  advantage  gained  by 
the  acquifition  of  a  pilot,  it  is  important  to  confider  the  caufe  which 
led  to  the  adoption  of  this  practice. 

I  know  not  that  I  am  authorifed  to  fay,,  it  is  an  univerfal  caufe, 
but '  doubtlefs  it  is  general,  that  in  every  region  within  the  limits 
of  the  trade  winds  or  monfoons,  a  land  breeze  blows  during  the 
night,  and  a  fea  breeze  during  the  day.  Mr.  Marfden,  in  his 
Hiftory  of  Sumatra  I+0,  has  given  a  curious  and  pliilofophical  ac¬ 
count  of  the  means  by  which  thefe  effedts  are  produced.  With  the 
caufe  I  am  not  concerned,  but  the  effedt  is,  that,  “  on  the  weft 
“  coaft  of  Sumatra,  the  fea  breeze  ufually  fets  in,  after  an  hour  or 
“  two  of  calm,  about  ten  in  the  forenoon,  and  continues  till  near 
“  fix  in  the  evening;  about  feven,  the  land  breeze  comes  off,  and 
“  prevails  through  the  night,  till  towards  eight  in  the  morning, 
“  when  it  gradually  dies  away'47.  This  is  Mr.  Marfden’s  account ; 
and  if  his  reafoning  upon  the  caufe  is  juft,  as  apparently  it  is,  it 
muft  produce  the  fame  effedt  wherever  the  fame  circumftances  exift ; 
and  that  this  effect  takes  place  upon  the  coaft  where  we  are  now  em¬ 
ployed,  is  a  fadt  capable  of  proof. 

Captain  David  Rannie 118  mentions  the  land  breeze  upon  this 
coaft,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Malabar  and  Guzerat ;  and  he  adds  after¬ 
wards  exprefsly,  “  if  a  land  wind  blows  from  thefe  coafts,  either 
“  in'  the  night  or  morning,  a  Chip  working  along  may  depend  upon 
“  a  fea  breeze,  or  at  leaft  a  wind  along  the  coaft,  from  the  north 

146  From  p.  15  to  p.  ig.  443  P.  16. 

Ma  In  Mr.  Dalrymple’s  Collection,  p.  87,  et  feq.  143  P.  8g. 

“  weft- 
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55  weftward  to  carry  her  in  fhore  again,  and  neither  is  the  land 
or  fea  breeze  ever  attended  with  fquails  of  thunder  or  rain",  as  the 
“  land  winds  frequently  are  on  every  coaft  of  India,” 

Here  is  a  collection  of  circumftances  dependant  on  the  invariable 
eourfe  of  nature,  which  throws  more  light  upon  the  journal  we  are 
contemplating  than  could  have  been  expedited  to  be  obtained  at  the 
diftance  of  fo  many  ages  ;  the  tranquillity  of  the  fea,  the  advantage 
of  different  breezes,  and  the  fecurity  of  navigation,  all  contribute  to- 
the  accomplifhnrent  of  this  voyage,  as  a  prelude  to  the  communica¬ 
tion  with  India,  in  vefiels  of  fuch  a-  fort  as  mult  probably  have 
perifhed  on  any  other  coafl:  of  equal  extent  :  but  there  is  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  this  evidence  of  Captain  Rannie,  that  accounts  for  a  cir- 
cumftance  in  the  voyage  which,  without  it,  would  have  been  in¬ 
explicable,  We  have  been'  the  fleet  pafs  two  capes,  Arraba  and 
Pofrnee,  with  fome  fymptoms  of  alarm  or  difficulty,  and  both  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  journal ;  but  we  are  now  approaching  a  third  at  Guadel,. 
which  Arrian  never  mentions.  We  fhould  reafonably  he  furprifed  at 
this,  as  the  doubling  of  a  cape  is  always  an  atchievement  in  the  efti- 
madon  of  a  Greek  navigator;  but  having  now  a  native  pilot  on  board- 
who  was  doubtlefs  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  winds,  it  is 
evident  he  rook  advantage  of  the  land  breeze  to  give  the  fleet  am 
©fling,  and  an  head-land  was  no  longer  doubled  by  creeping  round 
the  fhore  to  its  extreme  point.  This  is  clearly  the  reafon  why  we 
hear  nothing  in  Arrian  of  Ptolemy’s  Alabagium  or  Alamhateiiy 

^  cc  Before  you  come  to  Cape  Guadel,  thegulph.”  J.  Thornton,  in  Dalrymple's 
"  if  the  eaftem  monfoon  leave  you  when  you  Collection,  p.  66. 

*■*  crofs  the  tropic,  your  beft  eourfe  is  to  Hand  IS*  From  the  Arabic  article  A!  in  thisword, 
t(  in  for  the  fhore,  and  fo  ply  it  up  ;  becaufe  I  find  frefti  proof  of  an  Arabian  navigation  on 
u  there  you  ft  all  have  the  land  breezes  in  the  this  coaft;  and  I  am  perfuad-ed  that  Al-abagiam 
**  night,  and  the  fea  breezes  in  the  day  many  and  Ai-ambateir  will  be  found,  to  have  aa 
“  times,  and  alfo*  a  current  fetting  to  the  Arabic  etymology. 

“  weftward,  until  it  meet  with  the  current  off 

11  ■  4  the 
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the  prominent  feature  of  this  coafl ;  the  difficulty  was  furmounted 
without  danger,  and  therefore  palled  over  without  notice.  I  anti¬ 
cipate  this  obfervation  as  it  is  connected  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
winds,  which  we  have  here  acquired,  and  with  the  {kill  of  Hydraces, 
who  was  now  on  board. 

Balomus  is  not  noticed  by  Ptolemy  or.  Marcian,  nor  is  their  Zo¬ 
rambus  mentioned  by  Arrian;  if,  therefore,  it  had  flood  in  the  jour¬ 
nal  pofterior  to  Barna,  inftead  of  prior,  there  would  have  been  little 
doubt  of  its  correfpondence  with  Zorambus.  Even  now,  there  is 
reafon  to  fuppofe  it  the  fame,  from  the  refpedtive  omiffions  ;  and  if, 
upon  thefe  grounds,  it  fhould  be  thought  right  to  reduce  the  three 
to  a  confiftency  by  an  inverfion  of  the  order,  Nearchus  might  claim 
the  preference,  as  his  journal  is  kept  from  day  to  day.  The  refem- 
blance  of  names  would  juftify  the  following  correction,  upon  which 
the  preceding  Table  has  b 

Ptolemy  and  Marcum. 

Mofarna. 

Badara,  or  Barada. 

■  Zorambus. 

Kophas. 

Derenobila. 

Alambatier. 

The  diftances  are  omitted  in  both  ;  thofc  of  Arrian  becaufe  they 
are  evidently  too  large,  and  thofe  of  Marcian  becaufe  they  do  not 
correfpond.  The  real  diftance  by  the  chart  is  not  more  than  feventy 
miles,  or,  with  allowance  for  the  coafl:,  eighty-two  ;  whereas  the 
particulars  of  Arrian  make  the  total  one  hundred  and  nine,  and  thofe 
of  Marcian  fixty-two. 


Ptolemy  and  Marcian 
reduced  to  Arrian. 
Mofarna. 

Zorambus. 

Barada. 

Derenobila. 

Kophas, 

Gitadel. 


Balomus 
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Balciiius  is  a  village  on  an  open  fhore,  and  no  day  is  fpecined  in 
the  journal  till  they  arrived  at  Dendrobofa.  A  day  is,-  notwith- 
ftanding,  allowed  to  each  fcation  which  is  named,  as  an  error  is  of 
lefs  importance  cn  this  fide  than  on  the  other,  and  may  be  eafily 
correfted,  if  the  excels  is  too  great,  when  Nearchus  joins  the 
army  again  in  the  gulph. 

The  next  [cation  is  Barna,  twenty-five  miles  from  Balomus,  a  - 

village  only,' but  recommended  by  feme  circumltanccs  of  difeinction;  Dec.'Y-' 
for  here  the  inhabitants  were  found  not  fo  utterly  favage  in  their  ‘'BC'5^ouria 
manners  and  appearance,  and  fome  cultivation  was  obferved  both  of  jjA3ADA- 
fruit-trees  and  gardens.  The  palm  is  mentioned  without  any  notice  on’tuiejr.',.. 
of  its  fruit,,  and  the  gardens  are  deferibed  as  producing  flowers  and  ihtion.  ’ 

myrtle  ,s‘,  of  which  they  made  chaplets  li= ;  indulging,  for  the  firft  1 

time  perhaps  fincc  the  voyage  commenced,  one  of  their  native  ‘st 
luxuries. 

From  Barna  the  fleet  proceeded'53  twelve  miles,  to  Dendrobofa;  and  — 
here  the  [hips  could  not  approach  the  fhore,  but  rode  at  anchor.  This  bosa. 
circumftance  may  induce  us  to  fuppofe,  that  the  whole  courfe  from  sh:y'-l[ih 
Mofarna  to  this  place  is  the  courfe  of  one  night,  and  to  the  evening  At 
of  the  following  day  ;  if  fo,  it  makes  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  PerhaPs  Os- 
ftadia,  or  eighty-four  miles.  Both 


The  pie  1  C 

from^  wreaths  and  chaplets  m 

prellion,  as  it  ltands  in  the  .prtr 
if  Srmntmi***  Y" 

texebemt ;  but  which  (liouid  rati: 
tcxsbaatwr  fagttms  inneBemite.  i 
lantry  either  way,  not  unlike  t 
tailors  and  Otaheite  women.  Bat  Gronovju 


SESOBItn 

the  diftance  and  the  time  era-  of  Ptolemy. 

Twenty  fit  It 

bed  MS.  reads  a'  —  ' .  ^ 


inftead  of 

it  the  head  of  the  villagers, 
eir  convivial  J  am  ferry  to  It/e  a  circumftance  which  bears 
i.  The  ex-  f0  much  refumblance  to  the  manners  of  mo* 
w  '=j  dem  voyagers ;  but  T  think  the  middle  verb, 

conlirms  the  reading  of  Gronovius. 
»«««»»  's*  rf»f»5?Aw.T«;T5?  intimates  a  cape  or  pro- 

uc«  mot jeflion  here;  pnftibly  the  high  land  of  Daram 
piece  of  ga!-  mentioned  by  Lieutenant  Porter  ';  and  confe- 
t  of  Britifh  quently  Ba  has  the  fenfe  afiigned. 


ploy; 
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ployed  are  to  be  admitted  with,  fomc  rcferve,  and  witli  tills  ob- 
fervatiou;  that  then:  mail  be  an  excels  in  the  diftance,  as  eighty-two 
miles  would  carry  us  to  Alatnbateir,  or  Cape  Guadel}  and  Arrian, 
has  ftill  four  hundred  ftadia  to  Kophas,  which  precedes  it.  That  the 
courfe  is  only  the  work  of  one  night  and  day  1  am  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve,  though  I  mark  it  other  wife  in  the  margin,  for  the  reafon 
already  given  ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  fleet  is'  faid 
immediately  afterwards  to  have  weighed  from  hence  at  mid¬ 
night. 

That  Dendrobofa  ,st  is  the  Derenobilla  of  Ptolemy,  'and 
that  Ptolemy’s  order  ought  to  be  inverted,  receives  the  fandion. 
of  Hudfon  155 ;  who  fays,  he  once  thought  the  fame.  Why  he 
changed  his  opinion  does  not  appear,  but  the  name  differs  no 
more  in  reality  than  Deren-obofa,  Deren-obola,  Deren-obila,  and  I 
imagine  Deren,  the  conftituent  part  of  the  name,  is  ftill  preferved  in 
the  Daram,  or  Duram,  of  Lieutenant  Porter,  who  places  this  as  a 
high  land  on  a  part  of  the  coaft  between  Cape  Paffence  and 
Guadel,  in  a  fituation  which  would  correfpond  with  Deren-obofa ; 
as  I  conjedure  Shied  and  Muddy  Peak  would  agree  with  the  other, 
names  of  Arrian,  if  they  had  been  inferted  in  Commodore  Robin- 
fon’s  chart. 

-  From  Dendrobofa  the  fleet  weighed  at  midnight,  and  reached 

K^pbahta.  fxophas ,!6,  after  a  paffage  of  twenty-live  miles.  And  here  a  variety 
Sixty-fevench  difficulties  arife,  which  I  defpair  of  halving  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of 

^fecoisd  ,!+  The  change  of  letters  in 'this  word  is  l'r‘  Ptolemy  appears  to  ure  this  name  ns 

ftation.  j unified  by  the  organs  of  fpeech,  and  exem-  a  plural,  *.  It  occurs  but  once  in  Ar- 

_ _  plifled  in  Greek;  Tener,  Latins  Ten-  rian,  and  then  without  an  article  ;  but  Marcian 

der,  EnglUh.  ufes  it,  airl  oi  Kupdmt,  which  marks  Kophas- 

,is  Hmlion  Geog.  Min.  Marcian,  p.  23.  as  the  right  name. 

6 


the 
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the  reader.  I  place  Kephas  to  the  eaftward  of  Aiambateir,  or  Cape 
Guadei,  becaufe  Ptolemy,  Marclan,  and  Arrian,  ail  concu?  in  the 
fame  afierdon ;  but  de  la  Rochette  carries  it  to  the  weftward,  into 
the  bay  formed  by  'die  projection  of  that  headland.  This  can  hardly 
be  juftified  in  oppofition  to  all  the  ancient  authority  we  have,  how¬ 
ever  obfeure  it  may  be.  This  cape  is  the  moft  conlpicuous  feature 
upon  the  whole  coaft,  and  forms  the  termination  eaftward  of  a  vail 
imaginary  bay,  which  Ptolemy  calls  Paragon  Sinus,  and  the  author 
of  the  Periplus,  Terabdon.  The  weftern  extremity  they  place  at 
Karpeila  IS7,  fo  that  if  the  existence  of  this  bay  were  eftablifhed,  it 
would  be  near  three  hundred  miles  acrofs ;  but  it  does  not  exift. 
The  coaft  rifes  gently,  indeed,  about  half  a  degree  towards  the 
north,  during,  its  whole  courfe  ;  and  though  there  are  two  or  three 
fmall  indentures,  there  is  no  general  curvature  whatfoever.  The 
miftake  of  Ptolemy  (of  far  lefs  magnitude  than  his  error  in  regard  to 
the  penir.fula  of  India)  admits  of  a  folution  nearly  felf-evident ;  for 
the  fleets  from  Egypt  which  failed  with  the  monfoon  from  the  pro¬ 
montory  Syagros  in  Arabia,  if  they  ever  made  the  coaft  of  Gadro- 
fia,  made  it  at  this  cape  of  Aiambateir,  as  a  point  of  eminence,  and 
left  all  the  coaft  from  Cape  Jalk  on  their  left  out  of  fight ;  this  na¬ 
turally  raifed  the  idea  of  a  curve  inwards,  becaufe  no  land  was  feenj 
and  if  Ptolemy  knew  any  thing  of  fuch  veffels  as  failed  from  the 
gulph  of  Perfia,  or  if  any  did  in  reality  fail,  they  alfo,  from  the 
moment  they  doubled  Cape  jafk,  took  advantage  of  the  monfoon, 
and  did  not  creep  along  the  fhore  like  the  fleet  of  Nearchus,  but 

Upon  eonfiiiting  other  paflagea  of  Pto-  “  Mm  Gulph apparently  giving  fupport  to 
Ietny,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ufes  the  idea  of  calling  that  fea  a  gulph  which  lip* 

precifely  as  a  bay.  His  *&*•„  «**„•}*,  in  the  between  the  coaft  of  Arabia  and  Scindy,  in 
gulph  of  Perfia,  is  not  a  bay  :  but  Franckiin,  which  the  entrance  into  the  gulph  of  Perfia  it 
when  at  Maficat,  ufes  a  peculiar  expreffion—  difregarded.  See  Frauckliu’s  Tour,  p.  35. 

“  Cape  Rofalgat,  which  is  oppofite  the  Scix- 

00  2 


ftood 
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flood  off  from  one  headland'  to  another,  and  avoided  the  interruption' 
which  the  land  winds  or  the  nature  of  the  ihore  prelected.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  difeovery  of  Hippaius,  the  knowledge  of  the  mon- 
foons,  -which  preceded  the  age  of  Ptoleray,  that  gave  a  different 
idea  of  this  coaft  to  the  mariners  of  his  time,  from  whofe  inform¬ 
ation  he  drew  his  plan  of  this  great  bay;  and  it  is  modern  geography 
alone  which  has  deftroyed  his  curve,  and  reftored  the  right  line  of 
Nearchus.  So  confiftent  is  truth,  and  fo  erroneous  is  conjecture. 

We  (hall  find,  however,  that  the  general  arrangement  of  names 
in  both  thefe  authors  correfponds ;  and  though  it  is  highly  extraor¬ 
dinary  that  no  notice  of  Cape  Guadel  occurs  in  Arrian,  Hill  as  Pto¬ 
lemy  places  Kyiza  immediately  to  the  weftward  of  Alambateir,  and 
Kophas  to  the  eaft,  we  muft  admit  that  the  Kyiza  of  Arrian,  coming 
next  in  fucceffion  to  Kophas,  naturally  concludes  Alambateir  be¬ 
tween  the.  two,  and  reconciles  both‘sa  authors  happily  to  each 
other. 

CAPE  -  GUADEL. 

A  L  A  B  A  G  E I O  N  ALAMBATEIR  of  Ptolemy. 

Longitude  <,  (  1  f  Latitude  ,  ,  „ 

by  Ptolemy  -  -  ioi  o  o  20  0  o 

by  MacCluer,  -  -  60  34  o  [  ;  25  7.0 

and  from  Ferro,  -  17  40  01  1  Robinfon,  25  4  0 

"  :  78  J4  °|  1 

Ptolemy  correfted  by  Goffelin,  72  o  oj  (_ 

150  Marcian,  as  the.  copyift  of  Ptolemy,  the  Arabic  At,  is  vifible.  This  is  Ptolemy’s 

159  The  WeSern  point  of  Guttar  Bay  is  the  Larin  copies ;  and  A  mbateir  is  not  without 
called  Ba  oe.i  a  ;  and  the  etymology  of  that  a  relation  to  Bageion,  if  it  were  difcover- 
word  would  explain  Ala-Bageion,  in  which  able. 

There 
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There  is  fonae  great  error  in  the  copies  of  Ptolemy  here,  for 
Kyiza  is  placed  15'  to  the  eaft  of  Alabagium,  although  it  is  to  the 
weft  of  it ;  and  Bagia  Prom,  in  the  fame  longitude  with  Alabagium, 
though  it  is  a  whole  degree  to  the  weft. 

The  head  of  Cape  Guadel  ftretches  out  parallel  with  the  coaft  like 
the  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  and  being  joined  to  the  main  by  a  neck 
of  land  not  half  a  mile  over,  makes  two  bays,  one  to  the  eaftward 
and  the  other  on  the  oppofite  fide ;  that  on  the  weft  is  largeft  and 
m oft  flickered,  with  twelve  or  thirteen  fathoms  at  the  entrance,  and 
fhoaling  to  the  upper  part.  The  town  of  Guadel  is  fituated  clofe 
under  the  north  fide  of  the  cape  ;  that  on  the  eaft  is  final!,  and  not 
well  fheltered,  in  which,  however,  we  muft  fuppofe  Kophas  to 
lie,  and  poffibly  near  the  point  marked  at  its  entrance  from  the  eaft. 
Mr.  Dalrymple  has  enabled  me  to  prefent  the  reader  with  a  plan  of 
this  bay,  and  the  foundings  will  fhew,  that  in  whatever  part  of  it 
we  place  Kophas,  there  is  a  fufEcient  depth  of  water  for  Greek 
gallies  ;  poffibly,  at  the  favourable  time  of  the  year  when  Nearchus 
failed,  fuch  fhelter  as  the  fliore  itfelf  afforded  was  ample  fecurity* 
Between  this  bay  and  the  other  on  the  weftern  fide  there  is  a  neck 
which  joins  the  peninfula  to  the  main,  and  which  has  been  fortified 
by  a  wall  160  with  towers.  There  are  ftill  the  remains  161  of  a  town 
built  with  ftone,  but-  the  prefent  inhabitants  live  in  mat  houfes,  and 
trade,  which  has  been  formerly  confiderable,  is  now  ruined  by  the 
miferable  ftate  of  the  country  ,6V  Water  is  procured  here  by  open¬ 
ing  pits  on  the  beach;  goats,  fheep,  and  fowls  are  likewife  to  be 
purchafed.  Thefe  circumftances,  infignificant  in  themfelves,  are  of 

Poffibly  a  work  of  the  Portuguefe,  who  151  Lieutenant  Porter’s  Memoir, 

had  a  fettiemem  here,  if  not  of  more  ancient  ,6J  Hamilton  mentions  this  decline  in  his 

date..  time. 

foipe 
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feme  confequence  tc  navigators  ;  and  induce  a  probability  that  con- 
ven!cccc«  were  not  lefs  attainable  here  in  former  ages  than  at  prefent. 
Good  water  is  a  commodity  fpecificd  in  the  journal,  which  adds, 
that  the  place  was  inhabited  by  fifliermen,  who  were  poflefled  of 
fmaii  and  wretched  boats,  which  they  managed  with  a  paddle  inftead 
of  an  oar.  The  expreffion  is  characderiftic,  for  Arrian  fays,  it  was 
like  digging  the  water  with  a  fpade  ;  and  whoever  has  feen  the  New 
Zealand  canoe,  in  Cook’s  firft  voyage,  can  hardly  conceive  the  idea 
reprefented  with  more  precifion. 

No  where  have  I  found  more  difficulty  to  render  the  narrative 
confident,  than  from  Mofarna  to  this  place.  Mofarna  I  have  fixed 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  Afhtola  and  Cape  Pofmee,  and  Kophas  is, 
I  hope,  eftablifhed  by  means  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  pofition  he  gives 
to  Alambateir ;  the  diftances  appear  incapable  of  correction  ;  on  this 
head  I  have  confeffed  my  inability  to  obtain  the  truth,  and  muft  hope 
for  indulgence  where  the  means  of  information  are.fo  deficient. 

Two  iflands  are  noticed  by  Ptolemy  and  Marcian  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  one  called  Pola,  Polla,  or  Paila,  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  coaft,  for  which  I  can  find  nothing  equivalent ;  and  another 
named  Libe,  Liba,  or  Zibe,  clofe  to  Alambateir ;  the  latter  I  con¬ 
clude  to  be  nothing  more  than  this  very  peninfula  of  Guadel  before 
us,  which  may  have  been  an  ifland  '“3  till  connccfcd  with  the  main 
by  the  increafe  of  the  neck  of  land,  or  might  be  confidered  as  fych, 
like  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria. 

From  Kophas,  in  the  eaftern  bay  of  Guadel,  the  fleet  failed 
early"4  in  the  evening,  and,  after  a  courfe  of  fifty  miles,  reached 

163  Seen  poffibly  as  an  ifland  at  fea,  from  About  the  firft  watch ;  firco’ clock.  This 

the  lownefs  of  the  coaft.  is  the  third  inftance  of  weighing  at  night. 

Kyiza, 
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Kyiza,  which,  by  the  diftance  fpecified,  ought  to  be  the  Noa  Point 
of  Lieutenant  Porter,  forming  the  entrance  of  Guttar  Bay  from  the 
eafiward  :  but  if  we  are  to  fuppofe  that  the  eight  hundred  ftadia, 
mentioned  for  this  day’s  work,  exceed  as  much  as  thofe  of  former 
days,  we  muft  place  Kyiza  on  the  coaft  fomewhat  fhor't  of  Noa 
Point ;  and  for  this  there  is  a  fufficient  reafon  from  the  next  day’s 
courfe  of  four  hundred  ftadia,  which  would  be  evidently  too  much 
for  the  termination  we  muft  allot.  Marcian  (if  his  numbers  are 
of  any  value)  places  Kyiza  at  fifty'"  miles  from  Alambatelr,  or 
Cape  Guadel, 

A  plan  of  Guttar  Bay  is  given  in  the  general  Chart,  No.  1.  and 
will,  by  the  allowance  here  made,  aniwer  in  pofition  to  the  tranf- 
aftions  which  are  to  take  place  on  the  following  -day. 

At  Kyiza  the  men  could  not  land,  as  it  was  an  open  Ihore  with  a 
weal  furf  ;  they  therefore  took  their  meal 168  on  board  at  anchor, 
and  then  weighing,  proceeded  upwards  of  thirty  miles  to  a  fmall 
city  placed  on  an  eminence,  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  fliore. 

This  namelefs  city  is  not  without  features  to  diftinguilh  it ;  for 
Lieutenant  Porter  fays,  though  the  land  round  the  bay  is  fo  low-, 
that  you  can  neither  fee  the  other  fide  nor  the  bottom  of  the  bay, 
from  Noa  Point ;  yet  there  is  a  hummock  or  -two  vifible  which 
appear  like  iilands,  and  one  of  thefe  hummocks  we  may  affume  for 
the  eminence  !C3  of  Arrian  upon  which' this  city  was  fituated.  “  We 


,5S  See  the  Table,  where  it  is  a  {Turned  that 
Nearchus  reckons,  between  Kyiza  and  Talme- 
na,  from  the  extreme  points  of  each  bay  ;  that 
is,  from  the  eaitern  point  of  Guttar  Bay  to 
the  weitern  point  of  Churbar. 

Kuidfa,  or  Kuifda,  as  this  word  would  be 
written  In  Greek  letters,  approaches  very- 
near  to  Kbudar ;  the  Oriental  orthography 
according  to  Otter,  vol.  ii.  p.  409. 


a  mile,  Marcian ’s 
i’s.  Fifty  miles.. 

Kyiza  previous  to 

precife  enough  to 
it  is  apparently  fo. 


found,” 
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11  fcind,”  Lieutenant  Porter,  “  a  [mall  tons: n  at  the  bottom  of 
“  thr  bav,  inhabited  by  fiihermen.”  Is  it  not  a  whimfical  coinci¬ 
dence,  that  at  the  diftance  of  two  thoufand  years,  an  Engiifli  navi¬ 
gator  fhould  find  a  town  without  a  name,  as  well  as  Neardius  l 
1  do  not  build  upon  this;  nor  do  I  affert,  that  the  town  I  am  looking 
for  bands  where  the  prelent  town  docs ;  this  is  doubtlefs  Guttar ; 
but  I  can  place  Nearchus’s  town  any  where  in  the  bay  that  the 
pofition  of  a  hummock  will  juftify,  and  I  rather  iuppofe  on  the 
weftern  fide,  as  Lieutenant  Porter  appears  to  have  viewed  the  hum¬ 
mocks  as  he  entered  the  bay  from  the  eaft. 

When  the  fleet  reached  this  place,  it  was  totally  without  bread  or 
grain  of  any  kind;  and  Nearchus,  from  the  appearance. of  bubble  in 
the  neighbourhood,  conceived  hopes  of  a  fupply  if  he  could  find 
means  of  obtaining  it ;  but  he  perceived  that  he  could  not  take  the 
place  by  affault ;  and  a  fiege,  the  fituation  he  was  in,  rendered  im¬ 
practicable.  He  concerted  matters,  therefore, .  with  Archias,  and 
ordered  him  to  make  a  feint  of  preparing  the  fleet  to  fail,  while  he 
himfelf  with  a  Angle  vefiel,  pretending  to  be  left  behind,  approached 
the  town  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  was  received  hofpitably  by  the 
inhabitants.  They  came  out  to  receive  him  upon  his  -landing,  and 
prefented  him  with  baked  fifh,  (the  firft  inftance  of  cookery  he 
had  yet  feen  c-n  the  coaft,)  accompanied  with  cakes  "7°  and  dates  ,7‘. 
Thefe  he  accepted  with  proper  acknowledgments,  and  informed 
them  he  wiflied  for  per  million  to  fee  the  town :  this  requeft  was 
granted  without  fufpicion ;  but  no  fooner .  had  he  entered,  than  he 
ordered  two  of  his  archers  to  take  poll  at  the  gate,  and  then  mounc- 

1,0  fpeak  from  authority,  but  I  think  the  date  is 

171  This  does  r.ot  fpccify  the  feafort  of  the  gathered  in  April  or  May, 
ripe  fruit.  They  might  be  dried.  I  do  not 

illg 
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ing  the  wall  contiguous,  with  two  more  and  his  interpreter,  he  made 
the  lignal  for  Archias,  who  was  now  under  weigh,  to  advance. 

The  natives  inftantly  ran  to  their  arms ;  but  Nearchus,  having  taken 
an  advantageous  pofxtion,  made  a  momentary  defence  till  Archias 
was  dofe  at  the  gate  ;  ordering  his  interpreter  to  proclaim  at  the 
fame  time,  that  if  they  wifhed  their  city  to  be  preferved  from  pil¬ 
lage,  they  muft  deliver  up  their  corn,  and  all  the  provifions  which 
the  place  afforded.  Thefe  terms  were  not  rejected,  for  the  gate  was 
open,  and  Archias  ready  to  enter;  he  took  charge. of  this  poll  im¬ 
mediately  with  the  force  which  attended  him,  and  Nearchiis  fent 
proper,  officers  to  examine  fuch  ftores  as  were  in  the  place,  promifing 
the  inhabitants  that,  if  they  acted  ingenuoufly,  they  fhould  fuffer 
no  other  injury.  Their  ftores  were  immediately  produced,  confifting 
of  a  kind  of  meal or  pafte  made  of  fifh,  in  great  plenty,  with 
a  fmall  quantity  of  wheat  and  barley.  This,  however  infufficient 
for  his  wants,  Nearchus  received,  and,  abftaining  from  farther  op- 

preflion,  returned  on  board  with  his  fupply.  The  fleet  hauled  off  _ 

to  a  cape  in  the  neighbourhood  called  Bageia,  and  there  anchored  Baoci 
at  no  great  diftance,  as  I  conclude  '72,  from  the  town.  T.venty^ 

Tire  circumftance  of  a  cape  here  determines,  in  my  opinion,  the  fatl°' 
correfpondence  of  all  particulars  relating  to  this  place  ;  for  this  cape 
muft  he  the  weftern  point  of  Guttar  Bay,  and  all  the  circumftances 
unite  in  giving  a  pofition  to  this  namelefs  town  on  the  weftern  fide 
of  the  bay,  as  I  have  done. 


,J‘  This  is  not  more  extraordinary  than  that  eat  as  their  common  food,  and  it  is  extremely 
cattle  ihould  eat  fifli,  as  mentioned  above  ;  or  fattening. 


h  h  Lieutenant 
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Lieutenant  Porter  writes,  “  The  bay173  is  large  and  deep,  with  fhoal 
“  water,  and  in  crofting  right  over  from  Noa  Point,  a  lump  is  feen  on 
“  the  oppofite  fhore,  with  an  ifland  nearly  under  it,  and  a  little  bay 
“  called  Bucker  Bundar'74,  where  the  natives  fiih,  and  where  the  San- 
“  ganian  pirates  often  lie  in  wait  for  the  fmall  veflels  that  trade  along 
“  the  coaft.”  To  this  lump  I  had  looked  for  the  eminence  on  which 
the  town  flood,  but  it  is  inland,  and  Hands  on  the  high  ground 
behind.  I  have  little  doubt,  however,  that '  this  lump  directed 
Nearchus  as  .the  fir  ft  point  feen  acrofs  the  bay,  and  led '•him  to  the 
town  itfelf.  And  if  it  is  thought  extraordinary  that  he  does  not 
mention  a  bay  here,  it  is  not  more  fo  than  his  omiffion  of  Cape 
Guadel,  and  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  when  he  calls  Bageia  a 
cape,  a  cape  necefiarily  implies  an  indenture  on  one  fide  of  the 
other. 

From  thefe  various  deductions  I  confider  this  namelefs  town  and 
Guttar  Bay  as  identified  and  I  now  return  to  attend  the  fleet  on 
its  progrefs. 

But  before  I  enter  upon  the  remainder  of  the  courfe  from  Bageia 
to  Badis,  it  is  neceflary  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  coaft,  in  Qrftier 
to  difpofe  of  the  intermediate  ftations  which  Nearchus,  from  the 
diftrefs  of  the  fleet,  had  little  opportunity  of  deferibing ;  and  on. 
which,  confequently,  the  fcantinefs  of  the  journal  leaves  great  ob- 


173  Memoir,  p.  7. 

,?+  A  relation  may  he  fufpecled  between 
Bucket  and  Bageia,  Buckah, 

175  There  can  be  no  poffibility  of  error, 
anlers  it  ihould  be  thought  worth,  while  to  pay 
attention  to  the  lladiaof  Marcian.  He  reckons 
(wentv-five  miles  from  Aiambateir  to  Kyiza, 
and  ftxteen  from  Kyiza  to  Kalis,  >.  e.  Bageia. 


This  would  make  Bageia  and  Noa  Point  the 
fame;  and  place  the  namelefs  town  of  Arrian 
eafhvard  of  Noa  Point.  Even  upon  this  fup-! 
pofiiiori,  there  can  be  no  greater  error  than 
the  breadth  of  the  hay;  and  the  numbers  of 
Marcian  are  too  difput^ble  to  ground  this 
alteration  upon  them. 


feurity. 
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fcurity.  Kophas,  Alambateir,  Kyiza,  and  Bageia,  correiponding  in 
the  three  authors,  conduft  us  fafely  to  this  point ;  and  thus  far  there 
can  be  no  error,  unlefs  I  have  affumed  Bageia  for  the  weftern  point 
of  Guttar  Bay  inftead  of  the  eaftern :  but  the  reafons  already  given 
are  more  than  fufficient  for  the  occafion. 

I  am  now  to  take  the  departure  of  the  fleet  from  this  ftation  of 
Bageia,  and  the  firft  ftep  to  Talmena  is  the  greateft  difEculty ;  for 
the  difiance  given  by  the  journal  between  Bageia  and  Talmena  is  a 
thoufand  ftadia,  or  fixty-three  miles,  an  eftimate  which  carries  Tal- 
mena  beyond  Churbar  Bay,  and  which,  if  a  remedy  is  fought  by 
commencing  the  courfe  from.  Noa  Point,  encroaches  as  much  on  the 
previous  meafures  as  the  contrary  fuppofition  does  upon  the  fubfe- 
quent  part  of  the  coafi.  I  had,  however,  originally  fixed  Talmena 
at  Churbar,' Kanafida  at  the  Tanka,  Kanate'  at  Kalat,  Trcefi  at  a 
creek,  and  Dagafira  at  a  headland  previous  to  Muckfa'76;  but  by 
means  of  frefh  information  collected  from  Otter,  I  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  alter  this  arrangement,  and  abandon  the  meafures  of  the 
journal.  The  following  difeuflion  I  fubmit,  with  fome  degree  of 
hefitation,  to  fuch  as  may  be  difpofed  to  examine  a  queftion  which, 
though  not  important,  has  at  leaft  refearch  and  novelty  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  • 

The  three  following  fiations  in  Arrian  are  Talmena,  Kanafida, 
and  Kanate ;  and  in  the  feries  of  Ptolemy  there  is  a  Kandriakes,- 
anfwering  to  Talmena  ;  if,  therefore,  we  aflume  Kandriakes  for 
Talmena,  we  obtain  three  fucceffive  names,  of  which.  Kan  is  the 
initial  component  part.  '  Isfo'w  it  appears  from  Otter,  that  the 
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Oriental  accounts  which  fpecify  the  rivers  of  the  Mekran,  employ 
the  ac’Jundt  Kienk  or  Kenk,  as  the  Perfians  ufe  Ab or  Roud,  to 
exprefs  a  river ;  thus  we  have  Kiourkienk,  Nehenk,  and  Kie-. 
chenk  all  of  which  d’Anville  has  adopted  in  his  map  1S°  of 
Mekran,  and  given  them  the  courfe  affigned  by  Otter.  The  fame 
term  is  found  in  Sufiana,  for  Cheref-eddin,s‘  mentions  a  Hoo-chenk 
and  a  Dou-danke  eroded  by  Timour  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sufa, 
the  pofition  of  which  will  be  ascertained  in  its '  proper  place  :  but 
this  term  takes  two  different  appearances  in  its  derivation  from  the 
original  form,  Dsjenk  paffing,  by  one  procefs,  from  Sj  into  Chienk, 
Kienk,  Kenk,  Ken,  Kende,  and  Kande  ;  and,  by  another,  from  D 
into  Dienk,  Denk,  and  Danke.  In  its  firft  form,  it  is  connected 
poffibly  with  Tchen,  Chen,  the  root  of  the  Chen-ab  .or  Akefmes; 
with  the  Ganga,  the  Ganges,  the  Kifhen-Gonga,  the  Sevi-Gonga 
of  India ;  and  with  the  Gihon  of  Sogdiana :  in  its  feeond,  Denk 
furnifhes  the  Dou-Danke  of  Sufiana,  and  the  Samy-Dake  of  Pto¬ 
lemy,  which  is  the  Danke  or  Tanka1'1  river  of  the  modern  charts  on 
this  coaft.  This  term,  in  one  or  other  of  thefe  fhapes,  appears  the 
moft  ancient 1,3  expreffion  for  a  fiver  of  any  that  occurs  j  and  it 
may  be  eafily  fhewn  that  Ptolemy  knew  of  its  various  orthography 
and  its  meaning ;  for  he  writes  both  Samy-Dake  and  Samy-Kade, 
and  he  interprets  Kand-riakes  by  Hudr-iakes,  evidently  from  "YSup, 
the  Greek  term  for  water.  Upon  confulting  Otter, I  find  a  ftream 

”*  Ab-Schirin,  Ab-Argoun,  Roud-chiour.  1,1  See  infra  in  S  a  (tan  a. 

I7S  Chienk,  Chenk,  pafs  into  Kienk,  Kenk,  1,1  Written  Tanqua  by  Reffende.  Poring, 
by  an  Oriental  variation,  as  Kirbe,  Girbe,  and  Tanqua  Banqaa,  the  white  river, 
jirbe,  the  &in  for  water  ufed  in  caravans,  and  *‘3  If  it  be  really  connefted  with  Gihon, 
Chienk,  Jienk,  into  Dienk,  Denk,  by  the  as  I  fuppofe,  it  is  as  old  at  the  book  of  de¬ 
fame  analogy  as  Jumna  into  Diamuna.  nefa, 

1 80  Afte  premiere  partie,  ’ 


in 
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in  this  neighbourhood  called  Kie-Chek  ’“4,  which  may  be  inter¬ 
preted  the  river  of  Kie  or  Guie',  an  inland  town' at  fome  diftance  *'* 
from  the  coaft,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Ptolemy’s  Kandria- 
kes  is  a  tranfpofition  of  the  fame  word  Kande-Kie,  or  Kandre-Kie, 
for  Kie-Kande.  Otter  fays,  this  river  falls  into  the  fea  between 
Khudar  and  Pichin.  Pichin  133  is  not  difcoverable,  but  Khudar  is 
Guttar  Bay,  which  the  fleet  has  now  juft  left,  and  it  Pichin  is  to 
the  weftward,  we  have  the  mouth  of  this  river  falling  into  the  fea 
between  Guttar  and  Churbar,  correfponding  with  the  Kandriakes  of 
Ptolemy.  If  it  were  now  poffible  to  identify  the  Talmena of;  Arrian 
with  this  Kandriakes,  the  journal  would  be  clear.;  but  Talmena  has 
no  allufion  to  a  river;  itfignifies  a  ruined  137  fort,  and  that  is  an  object 
which  might  occur  in  one  part  of  the  coaft  as  well  as  another. 
What  remains,  then,  but  to  confider  the  feries  of  both  authors,  and 
examine  how  far  they  correfpond  1 

Ptolemy.  Arrian. 

Bageia,  Bageia, 

Kandriakes,  Talmena, 

Tyfa,  Kana-fida, 

Samy-Kade.  Kan-ate. 

,s*  It  is  true  that  Otter  confiders  Kie-  is,  in  Hebrew,  a  ruinous  heap;  and  from 
Chek  as  a  fort;  and  yet  he  writes,  U  Xiwr-  hence,  perhaps,  Arabic  or  Perfic.  That  fuch 
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This  is  their  order,  and  if  the  firft  agrees  with  the  firft,  and  the 
two  laft  can  be  dilcovered  to  correfpond  mutually,  the  fecond  may 
be  confidered  as  the  unknown  quantity  we  are  fearching  for.  Per¬ 
mit  me,  then,  to  read  Kana-Difa 183  for  Kana-Sida ;  and  I  find 
Kienk-Difa,  the  river  of  Dis,  Tiz,  or  Tidsj.  This  is  the  Tyfa  of 
Ptolemy,  the  Tefa  or  Teifa  of  Marcian,  the  Teiz  of  Dalrymple,  and 
the  Tearfa  of  Porter.  All  thefe  different  modes  of  waiting  are  ex- 
preffive  of  a  town  fituated  in  the  bay  of  Churbar,  celebrated  by  A1 
Edrifi  1!”  for  its  commerce  with  Keilh,  an  illand  in  the  Gulph,  and 
Oman  in  Arabia,  both  fufficiently  noticed  by  Cheref-eddin  and  other 
Oriental  geographers.  Otter  brings  the  Kiour-Kienk,  or  fait  river'80, 
into  this  bay ;  and  unlefs  Sida  fhall  be  found  to  exprefs  fait,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  is  a  tranfpofition  from  Difa  or  Diz. 
By  a  fimilar  procefs  the  modern  Tanka  maybe  found  in  the  Ka- 
nate  of  Arrian,  and  the  Samy-Kade  of  Ptolemy;  for  Kanat  and 
Kade  come  by  one  method  from  Kienk  and  Samy-Dake,  Danke  and 
Tanka  by  another :  if,  therefore,  upon  thefe  grounds  Kana-Sida  cor- 
refponds  with  Tiz  or  Churbar,  and  Kanate  with  Samy-Kade'  or 
Tanka,  Talmena  confequently  anfwers  to  the  Kandriakes  of  Pto¬ 
lemy,  and  the  feries  in  both  authors  is  confiftent.  It  is  not  neceffary 
to  ini'ift  on  this  reafoning  as  indifputable  ;  but  if  we  find  the  initial 
Kan  thrice  repeated  in  fucceflion,  and  three  rivers  locally  agreeing 
with  this,'  and  ftill  preferving  the  traces  of  the  adjunct,  it  is  fome 
light  gained  in  a  region  of  obfcurity,  and  may  lead  to  the  juft 
diftribution  of  the  Rations  on  the  coaft,  if  it  Ihould  ever  be  vifited 

The  licence  reqoeftcd  for  thefe  tranf-  Roud-Chiour  the  fait  river,  near  Kunk 

pofjtions  is  ftated  fully  hereafter  at  Agtfs.  :  in  Loriftan  ;  and  Ku>  k  itfelf  is  related  to 
“»  P.  58.  Taiz;  a  ftr.ail  but  populous  Kienk.  In  thefe  countries  where  the  foil  is 
city.  Eft  urbs  parv-a,  Celebris  tamcn  ct  popu.  fait  or  nitrous,  there  are  fait  rivers  every  where. 
Jofa.  See  Marco  Polo  Ramufio,  tom. ii.  p.ii. 

again. 
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again.  More  rivers  than  thefe  three  ,!ir  I  cannot  diftinguifh  in 
Otter 1,1 ;  for  his  ICiourkies  and  Souringuiour  are  only  the  fame, 
or  parts  of  the  fame  ftream,  Kiour-Kienk ;  and  what  their  courfe 
may  be  inland  is  of  no  confideration  to  the  journal.  Otter’s  author, 
rides,  in  this  refpect,  are.  much  embarraffed  ;  and  I  am  not  without 
fufpicion  that  he  has  miftaken  Kie  for  the  capital  inftead  of  Kidge: 

I  once  thought  them  both  the  fame;  but  A1  Edrifi  writes  191  Kia  and 
Kir  as  diftindl  places,  and  Kir  he  feems  to  eftimate  as  the  principal 
city;  if  fo,  he  writes  Kir  for  Kirge,  and  Kirge  is  Kidge.  All 
the  geography  I  am  acquainted  with  makes  Kidge  the  capital  of  the 
province,  called  from  hence  Kidge  or  Kutch  Mekran  in  the 
Ayeen  Akhari ;  and  Kedge,  Gedge,  or  Gedrofia,  by  the  ancient 
hiftorians :  for  Mekran  is  the  country  related  to  the  Mehran  or 
Indus ;  and  Kutch  Mekran  implies  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Indus 
towards  Kutch  or  Kidge.  This  is  a  point,  indeed,  not  ne- 
ceffary  to  difcufs,  as  it  is  not  connected  with  the  voyage ;  neither 
is  it  infilled  on  farther  than  as  the  fufpicion  of  a  miftake.  Otter 
has  .made  a  fimilar  lapfe  in  regard  to  Ahwaz  in  Sufiana,  and 
this  gives  an  additional  reafon  for  fuppofing  that  he  may,  in  this 
province  alfo,  have  been  milled  by  the  fluctuation  of  Oriental 
orthography. 

Having  now  obtained  a  probable  folution  of  thefe  difficulties,  and  _ 
found  three  rivers  which  may  afford  the  means  of  reconciling  Arrian 
with  Ptolemy,  and  both  with  modern  geography,  it  remains  to  con¬ 
duct  the  fleet  along  the  coalt  to  the  three  following  ftations  of  Tal- 

»■  There  is  a  fourth,  Makelhid,  to  the  ■»»?  Otter,  .torn. i.  p-4°S- 
weft ;  of  which  fee  infra.  .»»  Nub.  Geog.  p.  56.  ’ 
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Talhexa. 
Dec.  10. 
Seventieth 
day. 

Twenty-fmh 
akes  and 
Ptolemy. 


meua,  Kanafida,  and  Kanate,  with  a  fourth  between  the  two  laft, 
which 'is  namelefs,  and  without  any  diftance  fpecified. 

The  fleet  weighed  from  Bageia  at  midnight  *5\  and  proceeded  a 
thoufand  ftadia,  fixty-two  miles  and  an  half  to  Talmena.  This 
diftance,  if  taken  from  Noa  Point,  is  not  greatly  in  excefs,  but  this 
affumption  the  tranfactions  recorded  do  not  authorife  ;  and  there  is 
reafon  to  apprehend  that  the  error  of  numbers  lies  fomewhere  about 
Guttar  Bay,  or  Kuiza.  Whatever  it  may  be,  the  finking  of  it  here 
relieves  the  remainder  of  the  courfe  to  Badis ;  and  we  might  build 
fomething  on  the  four  hundred  ftadia  of  Marcian  to  dirninifh  the 
excefs,  if  we  could  find  their  proportion  with  other  ftations  ;  that, 
unfortunately,  is  impoffible.  No  circumftances  relating  to  Talmena 
are  recorded  in  the  journal,  but  that  it  was  a  fafe  harbour  ;  and  this, 
at  leaft,  has  nothing  difcordant  with  the  ftation  allotted  to  it  at  the 
mouth  of  Ptolemy’s  Kandriakes,  the  Kie-Kenk  (Kie  river)  of  Ori¬ 
ental  geography.  Nothing  in  Otter’s  account  forbids  the  iffue  of 
this  ftream.  to  be  fixed  between  Guttar  and  Churbar  Bay,  and  nearer 
to  the  latter  than  the  former.  We  muft  not  pafs  this  place,  how* 
ever,  without  obferviag  that  Hudrakes,  the  pilot  of  Nearchus,  feems 
to' derive  his  name  from  this  Hudriakes.  Tt  is  faid  exprefsly  that 
he  was  a  Gadrofian  ;  and  if  we  are  right  in  affirming  this  ftream 
for  the  river  of  Kidge,  it  is  a  native  of  Kidge  who  is  now  on  board. 
May  we  not  lament  that  the  brief  narrative  of  the  journal  has  fup- 
prefled  this  circumftance  ?  Or  will  it  afford  ground  for  an  argu¬ 
ment,  that  the  filence  of.  the  journal  upon  this  head  furnilhes  matter 
againft  the  arrangem^pjsJ  Either  way,  this  muft  be  left  to  its  fate, 
that  we  may.  return  to  the  profecution  of '  the  voyage.  . . 


,s*  Again  at  night. 
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From  Ta'lmena,  the  diftance  to- Kanafida  is  eftimated  at  twenty-  - 

five  miles,  a  fpace  not  greatly  in  excefs ;  and  Kana-Difa  has’  been  or 
interpreted  the  river  at  Tiz  or  Tidsj,  which  Otter  calls  the  Kiour-  K  E?ec^”A’ 
Rienk,  or  fait  river.  The  remembrance  of  the  town  ftill  exifts  in  ~  Seir^^'"faa 
the  bay  of  Churbar,  and  the  cape  at  the  entrance  is  ftill  called  Twenty- 

1  r  ferentli 

Tiz-mee,  by  the  fame  analogy  as  Cape  Paffence  or  Poffem  *”  is  ftation. 
ftyled  Pof-mee  ;  is  it  not  remarkable  that  two  navigators,  at  the  Ptolemy.-, 
diftance  of  fo  many  centuries  as  Nearchus  and  Commodore  Robin-  - 
fon,  ftiould find  the  fame  place  in  ruins?  Nearchus  does  not  men¬ 
tion  a  river  here,  and  probably  did  not  advance  far  enough  into  the 
bay  to  fee  it ;  but  they  found  a  well  ready  dug,  which  faved  the 
trouble  of  opening  the  fands,  and  the  wild  palm  tree,  from  which 
they  took  the  tender  fhoots  ,sS  of  the  head  to  fupport  life ;  fo  that 
the  little  fupply  of  com  they  had  procured  at  Guttar  Bay  could 
have  relieved  only  a  momentary  want.  The  plan  of  this  bay,  with 
its  double  curve,  is  given  in-  the  Chart,  No.  I.  and  I  am  difap- 
pointed  in  finding  no  river  marked  here  by  our  Englifh  navigators, 
in  which  they  agree  too  well  with  Nearchus.  My  authority  for 
bringing  the  fait  river  into  this  bay  is  Otter,  whom  d’Anvilie  inter¬ 
prets  agreeably  to  my.  fuppofition :  but  proof  is  ftill  wanting,  and  the 
initial  Kana  is  the  only  evidence  Nearchus  affords  that  the  ftream. 
exifts  in  this  place. 
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At  the  time  Churbar  was  vifited  by  Commodore  Robinfon’s  little 
fquadron,  the  natives  were  defirous  of  the  Englifh.  fettling  at  Tiz, 
where  thev  {hewed  him  the  ruins  of  a  Portuguefe  fort,  and'  in¬ 
formed  him  that  Churbar  had  been  a  place  of  conliderable  trade  in 
"bee  filk,  twiled  eotton,  and  fhawls,  till  a  fix  years’  drought  had 
reduced  the  land  to  a  defert1’5.  Water,  however,  was  eafily  pro¬ 
cured  here,  and  good;  with  fheep,  goats,  and  vegetables.  Their  horfes 
alfo  were  of  a  hue  breed;  and  while  the  Englifh  lay  in  the  bay, 
there  were  two  veflels  in  the  harbour  fent  by  Hyder  Ali  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  market  depreffed  by  the  drought,  and  to  feek  a 
fupply  for.  his  cavalry  even  in  this  defert  region .  of  the  Mekran. 
Such  was  the  attention  of  that  extraordinary  man,  whofe  fpirit 
foared  as  high  as  Alexander’s,  and  whofe  conquefts  might  ,  have 
been  as  rapid,  if,  like  Alexander,  he  had  met  with  no  oppofition 
but  from  the  native  powers  of  India.  The  inhabitants  of  Churbar 
informed  the  Englifh,  that  there  was  a  large  and  extenEve  city 
properly  walled  round,  about  a  week’s  journey  from  the  coaft.  ■ 
This  intelligence  agrees  well  with  Otter’s  fite  of  Kie  and  argues 
fomething  for  the  river  fuppofed  to  fall,  in  here,  or  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  for  in  this  tradh  there  can  hardly  be  a  city  unlcfs  where 
there  is  a  river  to  fupply  it. 

Erom  Kanafxda,  Nearchus  proceeded  four-and-twenty  hours  with¬ 
out  intermiffion  to  a  defert  coaft,  where  he  was  obliged  to  anchor  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  fhore,  as  the  diftrefs  of  the  people  was  now.", 
rifen  to  i’uch  a  height,  that,  if  he  had  fuftered  them  to  land,  he  had 

197  Half  liquid  butter.  Tiz  to  Kir,  agreeing.  fufficiently  with  the 

798  Lieutenant  Porter,  p.  8.  A  week's  journey of  Porter.  Nub.  Geog. 

195  I  am  more  perfuaded  that  it  is  thefoine,  p'.  58. 
by  A1  Edrifi’s  giving  five  days  diftance  from 


reafon. 
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-  reafon  to  fufpect  that  they  would  not  have  returned  on  board.  This  - ■ 

defert  {bore  has  neither  name  or  di fiance,  and  the  day  and  night  ‘s”oi” 
allotted  to  the  courfe,  as  well  as  the  number  of  ftadia  given  to 
Kanate,  the  following  ftation,  apparently  comprehend  both  the  fpace  re“^>'- 
and  time  to  that  place.  A  day,  however,  will  be  allowed  here  in  «ghth 

conformity  to  the  ufage  I  have  adopted,  but  the  meafure  will  be  ___ 

carried  to  Kanate.  The  point  I  would  affume  for  this  anchorage  is 
Godeim,  at.  the  weftern  extremity- of  the.. fecond  curve  in  Churbar 
Bay.  Godeim '-eo  is  a  headland  very,  level;  along  the  top,  with  fteep 
cliffs  next  the  fea ;  from  whence  Coclat  or  Kalat  is  feen,;  which  is  a 
.'  remarkable  object,  and  fomewhat  ihort  of  which  is  the  mouth  of 
the  Tanka  Creek. .  It  is  obfervable,  that  headlands  of  this  kind  fre_ 
quently  attradl  the  fleet  to  an  anchorage.;  but  whether  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  furveving  the  coaft  before  doubling  them,  or  any-,  other 
reafon,  does  not  appear. 

This  ftre'am,  therefore,  naturally  corrcfponds  with  the  Kanate  of  - - 

the  journal;  and  if  Kalat  had  been  -at  the  Tanka,  Kanat-e  might  have 
been  thought  not  unconnected  with  it.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty 
.  ftadia,  or  forty-feven  miles,  anlwer  almoft  exadly  from  the  eaftern  JW,- 

point  of  Churbar  Bay  [Kanaiida]  to  the  Tanka ;  and  as  -there,  is  - -  ' 

'  nothing  in  Arrian  to  forbid  the  application  of  this  meafure  to'  the 
.  two  -  days’  courfe,  .  I  fhall  confider  this  as  a  ftation  afeertained.  It 
has  already  been  ihewn  how  the  Karaite  of  Arrian  and  the  Kade  of 
Ptolemy  are  allied,- as  well  as  the  connection  of  both  with  Dake, 
m*  Danke  or  Tanka  at  this  place.  This  connefrion  is  verified  by 
the  copies  of  Ptolemy  giving  Dalcd  i0‘  or  Kade  indifferently, .‘Which 


Lieutenant  Porter,  -p.  9.  He  fays, 
Godeim  looks  like  an  ifland  till  you  are  .  near 
it;  and  d’Anville  has ian. ifland  here.  May 
not  this  be  the-  Pola  of  Ptolemy  i 

™  Ptolemy,  p,  157.  .  Samy-kade,  jn- 


terp.  Samy.dake,  Sarny  Ma.  Samy-dokhes  : 
rWer,  toterp.  Samy-dakbia.  ■  And  .  &  Hudfotf 
Marriani  Perip.  p.  22.  Samy-dake,  iiamy- 
kade,  Samy-dokhes,  noting  the  fluctuation  of 
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is  not  a  various  reading,  but  derived  from  the  fluctuation  of  Oriental 
orthography.  Whether  this  will  be  admitted  as  proof  of  the  iden¬ 
tity  I  cannot  fay,  but  fuch  it  appears  to  me;  and  on  a  coaft  involved 
in  fo  much  obfeurity,'  every  approximation  to  probability  is  clear 

gain- 

The  journal  affigns  no  attributes  to  Kanate  but  that  of  an  open 
fhore,  with  the  mention  of  fome  Ihaliow  watercourfes,  intended 
poffibly  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture,  and  the  bettering  of  an 
arid  foil.  Porter  calls  the  Tanka  a  fmall  river,  and  the  artificial 
cuts  of  Arrian  befpeak  a  river  alfo ;  for  on  this  coaft,  wherever 
there  is  not  a  river,  no  fuch  circumftance  could  occur.  It  would  be 
well  if  this  ftream  could  be  identified  with  any  of.  thofe  fpeeified  by 
Otter ;  the  Nehenk  is  the  one  I  looked  to,  but  he  carries  that  far  to 
the  eaftward,  and  fo  is  he  interpreted  by  d’Anville :  his  Kiour-kies  .. 
is  that  neareft  the  fite'of  the  Tanka,  but  he  joins  the .  Kiour-kies  . 
with  the  Kiour-kienk,  and  brings  them  united  to  Tiz.  There  is 
reafon  to  fufped  that  both  are  the  fame  ;  for  Kiour-kienk  is  the  fait 
river,  and  Kiour-kies  is  the  fait  [river]  of  Kie.  We  muft  abandon, 
therefore,  the  inland  courfe  of  thefe  ftreams  for  want  of  inform¬ 
ation,  and  content  ourfelves  with  the  iflues  we  find  upon  the.  coaft. 
The  mouth  of  the  Tanka  in  this  place  is:  indifputable  ;  for  it  is  the 
Tanka-Banka 163  of  Reflende;  and  the  Portugueib  had  a  fort  about 
three  miles  up  the  ftream,  the  ruins  of  which;  with  a  Bazar  and 
wells,  were  reported  tp  Lieutenant  Porter  when  he  was  pir  the  . 
fpot  with  Commodore  Robinfon  ^  To  this  river  a  long  courfe^'1*  ■■ 
inland  is  aftigned  by  de  la  Rochette,  on  what  authority  1  know  not; 
but  it  can.  hardly  rife  beyond  -the  mountains,  as  he  makes  it,  if  we: 
may  judge  by  the  five  and  fhallownefs  of  its  mouth. 

•  ^nilicis!  cats ;  Ar~  103  Whit^  River }  from  Bianca  Ital.  Poring. 

x.w,  p.j43.  o  .  Lieutenant  Porteri-p.  g. 
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It  does  not  appear  by  the  journal  that  the  people  were  fuffered  to 
land  at  Kanate ;  neither  is  there  any  mention  made  of  a  fupply  “s 
being  procured.  A  fufficient  reafon  for  concluding,  that  the  courfe 
was  hurried  on  fafter  than  the  time  I  have  allotted,  and  for  which 
due  allowance  will  be  made. 

Upon  this  ground  I  aflign  another  day  for  the  paffage  to  Troefi  j  ,  - - 

the  courfe  made  good  was  fifty  miles;  and  here,  at  laft,  a  fcanty 
fupply  of ;  provifions  was  obtained.  The  place  prefented  feveral  fee„ce'n,t^‘ 
mean  and  wretched  villages,  deferted  by  the  inhabitants  upon  the 
approach  of  the  fleet ;  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  corn  was  found,  with  Ration, 
feme  dried  dates,  and  thefe,  with  the  fleih  of  feven  camels  which 
the  natives  had  not  carried  off  upon  their  flight,  afforded  a  repaft, 
of  which  perhaps  nothing  but  the  utter  diftrefs  of  the  people  could 
have  induced  them  to  partake.  Whether  the  Greeks  had  any  parti¬ 
cular  averfxon  to  camel’s  flefh,  more  than  what  is  common  to  all 
mankind,  who  naufeate  what  they  are  not  ufed  to  confider  as  food,  I 
have  not  difeovered;  but  it  is  evident  that  Nearchus  means  to  give 
this  inffance  of  famine  in  the  extreme,  fucli  as  we  at  prefent  un- 
derftand  by  the  eating  of  horfe-flefh  in  a.  befieged  town:  I  feel 
indeed  fame  concern  for  the  friends  with  whom  I  have  io  long 
failed,  that  I  do  not  hear  of  their  featting  on  the  turtle  with  which 
this  coaft  abounds.  Porter  mentions  the  turtle  in  great  abund¬ 
ance  at  Afhtola ;  and  Marcian  fixes  a  tribe  of  Khelonophagi,  or 
turtle-eaters,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fpot,  where  the  .fleet  now 
is  :  hut  the  Greeks  feem  to  have,  confidered  men  reduced  to  live 


ics  All  bread-food  was  certainly  e> 
If  any  thing  was  cm  hoard  to  fappo» 
could  only  be  the  filh-paltc .  prccur 
Eyiia. 


wholly 
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wholly  upon  fifh,  turtle,  or  camels,  as  ftamped  with  barbarifm;  and 
the  terms  expreffive  of  thefe  tribes  are  ufed  always  as  indications  of 
contempt  or  averfior.. 

I  do  not  here  mean  to  draw  a  conclufion,  but  I  cannot  help  no¬ 
ticing  it  as  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  Nearchus  fhould  find  a  fupply 
of  dates  at  this  ftation,  and  that  Porter  fhould  lay"'",  “  Between  the 
“  Tanka  and  Muckfa,  we  found  the  land  bear  a  better  face  than  any 
w  we  had  hitherto  feen,  as  the  Tallies,  in  moll  places  were  full  of 
“  date  trees.”  If  this  does  not  apply  to  the  fp.ot,  it  is  at  ieaft 
defcriptive  of  the  coaft. 

What  the  name  of  this  ftation  is,  or  where  it  is  fituated, .  is  no 
eafy  matter  to  determine ;  for  Arrian’s  ufage  of  the  word  leads  pro¬ 
perly  to  no  diftiuclion  of  it  in  a  Greek  form.  lie  writes  Troifin, 
which,  if  plural,  leaves  great  room  to  doubt  of  its  origin;  and 
Gronovius  is  difpofed  to  read  Taoi.  In  point  of  order,  it  cor- 
refponds  with:  the  Pafis  of  Marcian,  which  Ptolemy  writes  Mafis,- 
Magis,  Magida,  and  Mazinda  ;  and  which  Mar.cian  feems  to  fix.  at 
a  river  called  Sarus  and  Salarus :  but  this  does  -not  admit  of  proof, 
for  Ptolemy’s  Magis  is  five-and-thirty  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  his 
Sarus.  This  is  of  fome  confequence  to  note,  becaufe  by  thefe 
means  I  may  take  his  Magis  previous  to  the  cape  which  I  alfume  for 
Bagafira  ;  and  carry  his  Saras  weftward  to  a  creek  marked  in  Com¬ 
modore  Robinfon’s  chart,  which  anfwers  to  the  Ilkim  of  d’Anville11’’, 
de  la'Rochette,  and  RelTende  *‘V  So -far  Nearchus  correfponds  with 
Ptolemy’s  pofition  of  Magis,  that  he  intimates  no  river  at  i’rosfi. 

-  Memoir,  p  9.  :5  very  ii!  defined  in  a!!. 

The  reafoo  for  aRernng  this  is,  tha;  1,0  ReiTcnde  writes  bqui.  lit.  Elk,  and 
Marcian  gives  no  Alliance  between  Pafis  and  'Ufk  are  names  of  rivers  in  oar  own  country, 
•the  Saianis,  s>nd  all  fignify  water.  • 

Upon 
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Upon  finding  Makichid  mentioned  as  the  name  of  ari  ver  inMekran,by 
Gtteiyl  thoughtl  had  discovered  the  clue;  for  the  corruption  or-fludlu- 
ation  of  the  text  in  the  three  authors  would  have  juftified  any  reading 
in  Arrian :  but  if  Otter’s  diipofition  of  the  Makichid  is  juft,  it  is  far  to 
the  eaftward,  and  can  have  no  relation  to  the  Magida  of  Ptolemy. 

Out  of  the  uncertainty  caufed  by  thefe  various  authorities,  lean 
extricate  myfelf  only  by  adhering  to  the  meafures  of  Arrian,  which,  . 
with  allowance  for  the  excefs  attending  the  whole  of  this  coaft, 
enable  me  to  place  Troefi  fliort  of  the  cape  which  fncceeds  firft  weft- 
ward  of  the  Tanka,  and  to  fix  on  that  cape  for  the  Dagafira  of  Arrian. 

The  realbn  for  this  will  be  affigned  hereafter ;  but  I  ftiall  firft  con¬ 
duct  the  fleet  to  Badis,  and  then  take  a  review  of  the  coaft. 

-From  Troefi  to  Dagafira  the  courfe  was  ffiort  of  nineteen  miles.  — 
The  fleet  failed  at  day-break"';  and  as  this  is  the  firft  itifl|j|ce 
fince  Hydrakes  was  on  board,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  Sever 
that  if  we  fix  the  hour  between  fix  and  feven  in  the  morning,  the  Thir 
land  breeze  would  hold  good  for  an  hour  or  more  to  fecure  an  offing.  ^ 
The  ftiortnefs  of  the  courfe  was  determined  either  by  this  circum- 
ftance,  or  by  another  which  occurs  frequently,  the  appearance  of  a 
cape.  This,  indeed,  is  not  noticed  by  Arrian ;  but  Dah-Gefira  M  . 

'■  •  *»*  Sub  aurora,  before  thefim-rofe.  to  omit  that  another  fenfe of Bar.-occurs  sir 

tin  all  other  occafions  front  Mofarna,  failing  Mpntfaucon’s.  Preface  to  Cofmas  Iridico- 
in  the  night  is  mentioned,  or  the  time  is  pku-les,  where  he  fays  it  ftgniSes  a  uxfituxt, 
omitted  altogether.  as  in  Zangae-imr,  Mala-har,  ise.  In  this 

*>=•  In  all  etymology,  I -fpcaki  fuhjea  to,  fepfe, ,  Bar-Gazira  is  literally  Xipn-nw*-:.  .  a 
-the  correction .  of  thefe  who  a’nderftand  the:  Cherfonefe,  loch  as  Guzerac  and  Arrafca  and 
laigiiage,  of  have  been  ayor.  the  coed :  tat  I.  Ghsdel  are.  This,  though  contrary  to  my 
have  before  ;  fuggefled  .‘that  Dahlr  or.  Bahr  own  hypothefis,  I  think  it  right  to  Hate.  Per- 
might-fignify  a  bead, zpi  Bah  or  Bahr,  in  con-  haps  if  not  .the  true- etymology,  it  may  lead 
tradiilinflion,  the  interior  part,  or  I  dial!  to  the  difeovery  of  truth.  See  Mpntfaa- 

r.mv  add  that  Bahr  fignifies  a  jic,  as  Bshr-ein  con  N,  Collcaio  Pat.  l’rtefat.  ix.  Cofmas, 
the  t-vs/in;  Bahr  Nsdsief,  the  dry  Jen  or  p.  13?.,  ■  ■■  '--‘  v-- 

kii  at  Mcfchid  AU.  h’ttbuhr hut  I  ought  not 


exprefies 
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exprefies  the  head  of  a  peninfula  or  promontory,  and  there  are  two 
capes  between  the  Tanka  and  Muckfa.  From  the  diftance  between 
Dagafira  and  Badis,  I  prefer  that  which  is  the  more  eaftern.  One 
circumftance  only  is  noticed  here,  that  of  meeting  with  a  few  ftrag- 
gling  natives,  from  whom  it  does  not  appear  that  any  aiTiftance  was 
obtained.  Unimportant  as  this  may  appear,  it  preferves  a  picture 
of  the  coaft ;  and  the  habits  of  the  natives  are  the  fame  at  the 
diftance  of  t-wentv  centuries.  “  Every  where  along  the  coaft,” 
fays  Porter,  “  there  is  a  family  here  and  there  which  keeps  a  few 
“  goats  and  camels,  and  fubftfts  upon  their  milk  *‘s.”  And.  again, 
at  Muckfa,  he  adds,  “  A  few  miferabie  people  live  on  this  defolate 
“  place  on-  the  ftiell-fhh  they  pick  up  at  low  water,  without  any 
“  grain  or  dates,  unlefs  at  the  time  of  year  they  are  in.  feafon.” 
Sue}$  were  the  wretched  .inhabitants  Nearchus  found  here  ;  and  Gro- 
novius  is  almoft  angry  that  he  honours  them  with  the  title  of- 
Nomades  (herdfmen  wandering  in  fearch  of  pafture) ;  he-  infifts 
upon  it,  that  they  are  mere  vagabonds  ;  but  Porter’s  camels  and. 
goats  feem  to  juftify  a  better  fenfe  of  the  expreffion.  In  one  view, 
their  mifery  feems  rather  upon  the  increafe  ;  for  if  they  are  not 
provident  enough  to  preferve  the  date,  they  are  funk  below  the 
condition  of  their  anceftors.  Strabo  mentions  the  fruit  in  its  dry 
ftate,  and  Nearchus  evidently  procured  dried  fruit  at  Trcefi.  The  in¬ 
habitants  are  called  Brodies  by  Porter  ;  but  Niebuhr  confiders  them 
all  as  Belootch.es, .  quite  to  Jalk  and  connects  them  with  the 
Arabs  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  gulph.  If  this  connection  could 
be  eftabliihed,  it  would  not  .be  impoffible  to  extend  it  through  the 
whole  Mekran,  and  to  unite  the  Arabitse  on  the  Arabis,  with  the 

3,3  Porter,  p.  8.  Abbas  the  Second.  Niebuhr  lays  he  was  a 

3,+ There  is  a  prince  of  Jafk  whofe  roman-  Balludsj.  See  Tavernier, 
tic  hiftcry  makes  a  figure  in  the  reign  of 


Arabs 
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Arabs  of  Oman  11  \  Neither  is  it  unreasonable  to  fuppofe  that  the 
Arabic  names  on  the  coaft  are  a  proof  of  this ;  for  as  the  Arabs 
were  the  earlieft  navigators  of  the  Indian  ocean,  fo  were  they  better 
qualified  to  bear  the  hardfhips  of  the  defert  than  any  other  nation  ; 
and  if  a  life  of  rapine  is  chara&eriftic  of  the  Arabians,  the  Arabitae 
or  Belootehes,  in  this  refpefi,  have  in  all  ages  maintained  a  perfect 
claim  to  confanguinity. 

The  diftrefs  of  the  people,  and  the  impoffibility  of  procuring  a  - 

fupply  at  Dagafira,  urged  a  hafty  departure  of  the  fleet.  They  Tvo'davs, 
failed  in  the  evening,  and  continuing  their  courfe  all  that  night  and  feevce'n’y"' 
the  following  day  without  intermiffion,  they  reached,  after  a  ftretch  fevcnthday. 
of  almoft  fixty-nine  miles,  a  promontory  projedting  far  out  into  ftadon." 
the  fea,  with  a  furf  beating  upon  it  to  a  great  extent.  This  they 
did  not  dare  to  approach,  or  to  double  the  cape  while  it  was  dark. 

They  rode  at  anchor  confequently  during  the  night,  as  near  fliore. 
as  the  furf  would  permit,  and  the  following  morning  got  round 
into  a  bay,  where  they  found  the  town  of  Badis,  and  where  they 
were  at  laft  relieved  from  the  miferies  they  had  experienced  on  this 
defolate  coaft.  This  promontory  is  the  boundary  between  the 
country  of  the  Idthyophagi  and  Karmania;  and  at  Badis  they  found 
com,  vines,  and  fruit-trees  of  every  kind  except  the  olive,  a  town 
inhabited,  and  the  inhabitants  ready  to  relieve  their  wants. 
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And  now  haring  conducted  my  friends  into  a  place  of  fafety,  I 
mud  return  to  furvey  the  coaft.  The  firft  point  neceflary  to  fix  is 
Badis.  Badis  I.  place  at  the  cape  called  Muckfa  by  Robinfon  and 
Porter,  and  which  will  prefently  appear  to  be  the  real  Jalk.  The 
name  is  written  Kan-Theatis,  Kan-Thapis,  Kan-Eatis,  and  Kau- 
Ratis,  "by  Ptolemy  and  Marcian;  and  if  we  prefix  Kan  to  the  Badis 
of  Arrian,  it  bears  no  little  refemblance  to  every  one  of  thefe  va¬ 
riations.  Kau-Ratis116,  in  conformity  to  the  other  three,  is  neceffarily 
Kan-Ratis  "~‘7;  and  this  differs  fo  little  in  the  form  of  the  Greek 
letters,  that  there  is  no  violence  ufed  in  aflerting,  that  Kan-Batis  and 
Kan-Ratis  are  the  fame.  Now  Kan  marks  a  river ,  and  Ba-dis,  if 
my  conjedures  are  right,  a  bay :  both  thefe  circumftances  are  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  fpot,  for  there  is  a  river  five  miles  within  this  cape  ; 
and  at  this  river  I  conclude  the  fleet  anchored  on  the  morning  of  the 
feventeenth. 

The  fluduating  orthography  of  the  Greek  text  will  juftify  ftill 
greater  liberties  than  I  have  taken;  and  when  it  is  confidered  how 
much  the  native  names  of  every  coaft  vary  in  modern  charts,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  write  foreign  founds  received  by  the  ear,  and  how 
feldom  two  perfons  exprefs  the  fame  found  by  the  fame  letters,  there 
will  appear  no  extraordinary  licence  in  the  changes  adopted  upon 
the  prefent  occafion.  I  never  wiffi  to  lay  more  ftrefs  on  thefe  con- 
jedural  criticifms  than  they  deferve ;  and  if  this  explication  had 
ftood  alone,  I  fhould  think  it  of  little  weight ;  but  if  it  fhall  be 
found  to  accord  with  the  nature  of  the  coaft,  with  the  beft  digeftion 

116  in  Cod.  Herv ,  Hodfon.  the  miftake  is  natural. 

Marriani  Periplus,  p.  22.  KuxaWtf  in  the  text.  X  only  go  a  Hep  farther,  and  read  in  Mar- 

The  difference  in  Greek  letters,  between  cian,  forKar-^nt;  or,  in  capitals, 

K.~.>C«T.s  and  is  fo  evanefcent,  that  KAN-JBATIS  for  KAN-PATIS. 
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of  the  meafures  attainable,  and  with  the  general  courfe  of  the  fleet, 
even  thofe  who  fet  little  value  upon  etymology  will  allow  it  to 
contribute  its  due  ihare  to  the  mafs  of  evidence  which  may  be 
procured  from  other  quarters. 

In  order  to  fix  Badis  geographically,  it  is  neceffary  to  encroach 
on  the  limits  of  Karmania,  and  to  find  in  the  firft  place  what  is  the 
Karpella  of  Ptolemy  ;  for  as  d’Anviile,  by  conceiving  that  Karpella 
and  Badis  are  the  fame,  has  confufed  the  account  of  the' ancient 
hiftorians,  fo  is  it  a  moft  extraordinary  coincidence,  that  modern 
charts  and  modern  navigators  have  varied  equally  in  fixing  the 
proper  fite  of  Cape  Jaik.  It  happens,  that  upon  the  approach  to 
the  gulph  of  Perfia  there  are  two  capes  about  twenty-feven  miles 
afunder ;  the  eaftemmoft  of  which  is  the  Cape  Muckfa  of  Robinfon, 
Porter,  & c.  and  the  wefternmolt  their  Cape  Jaik.  Here  is  the 
origin  of  that  embarrafiment  which  involves  the  whole  queftion  in 
obfcurity,  for  in  reality  Muckfa  is  the  true  Jaik,  and  their  Jaik  is 
Cape  Bombareek.  It  is  this  Bombareek  which  is  the  Karpella  of 
Ptolemy,  and  confequently  when  d’Anville  brings  Badis  to  this 
point,  he  fixes  it  twenty-feven  miles  farther  to  the  weft  than  it 
really  is. 

I  fhall  fettle  the  ancient  geography  firft;  I  ihall  then  proceed  to 
confider  the  miftake  of  the  moderns,-  and  give  the  reafons  for  pro¬ 
nouncing  it  an  error  with  fo  much ‘confidence  as  I  have  done. 

Ptolemy’s  feries  comes  down  the  gulph  of  Perfia  to  Karpella. 
This  lays  me  under  the  neceifity  of  going  ftill  farther  out  of  the 
province  I  am  treating  of ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  gives  me  an 
opportunity  of  identifying  Karpella  with  Bombareek  to  a  demon- 
ftration.  Armozcn  is  a  cape  oppofite  to  Muflendon,  on  the 
k  k  2  Arabian 
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A'ablii  ’  o,  0*1  e  is  the  narrowed:  part  of  the  ftreight  at  the 
cn’ranee  of  the  gu'oh ;  between  which  and  Karpelia  are  two  re¬ 
markable  eminences,  one  called  Strongylus,  or  the  Round  Moun¬ 
tain,  by  Ptolemy,  near  Armozon,  and  the  other  Karpelia,  from 
which  the  promontory  derives  its  name.  The  former  of  thefe  is 
the  modern  Elbourz,  which  lignifies  a  fire  tower  of  the  Parfees ;  the 
latter  is  the  Bombareek  rock,  which  communicates  its  title  to  Cape 
Bombareek,  as  Karpelia  did  of  old.  It  is  true  that  Strongylus  is  not 
enumerated  in  the  feries,  but  Rands  at  the  foot  of  the  account ;  its 
latitude,  however,  marks  its  place. 

Armozon,  -  -  23"  4c/  0". 

Strongylus,  -  -  23°  o'  o". 

Karpelia,  -  -  22°  30'  o",. 

The  inaccuracy  '',s  of  thefe  latitudes  is  of  no  importance  ;  but  let 
them  be  true  or  erroneous,  they  equally  prove  that  Strongylus  is 
between  the  two  capes:  and  as  there  is  not  a  third,  Karpelia  muft 
be  Bombareek.  The  Bombareek  rock  is  in  reality  fix  or  feven  miles 
north  of  the  cape,  and  upwards  of  two  miles  from  the  fhore  ;  but 
as  the  land  is  low,  it  makes  a  confpicuous  figure  from  a  per¬ 
foration  at  its  top ,  and  appears,  when  the  land  is  not  feen,  like  an 
iiland  z'\ 

Now:it  is  very  remarkable  that  Kar  Il°,  in  Hebrew,  fignifies  a 
hole  through  'which  the  white  light  appears  ;  and  if  I  could  find  the 
means  of  afeertaining  a  fimilar  fenfe  of  this  word  in  Arabic,  Perfic, 

*"  Karpelia  is  really  in  lat.  25’  42'  30",  that  Mr.  d’Anville  has  an  ifland  here, 
or  1 5°  ^o'.  *“  *in>  Kar.  Alfo  a  hole  or  flit  in  the. 

Jt  is  from  tliis  deception  of  mariners  lid  of  a  box,  for  admitting  money. 

or 
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or  Pehlvi,  I  could  {hew  that  Pella  might  be  allied  to  three Hebrew 
origins,  all  expreffive  of  diviiion  or  feparation.  "Whether  this  idea 
would  be  applicable  to  the  cleft  of  the  rock  itfelf,  to  the  termination 
of  the  province,  or  to  the  divifion  of  the  two  feas,  muft  be  left  as  a 
matter  of  doubt.  In  any  fenfe,  it  contributes  to  identify  Karpella 
with  Bombareek. 

Bombareek  is  written  Ccmbarick  and,  as  Niebuhr  informs  us, 
more  properly  Cohum-barick,  fignifving  loofcJanS “5;  and  fuch  is  the 
nature  of  the  foil  from  Muckfa  all  round  this  angle  of  the  coaft  to 
Elbourz  with  a  range  of  mountains  at  no  great  diftance  inland. 
Muckfa  and  Karpella  are  both  low  points,  and  the  latter  not  eafily 
difcoverable  at  a  diftance  but  by  the  rock,  from  which  it' therefore 
naturally  takes  its  name.  By  then,  the  Karpella  of  Ptolemy  is  fully 
afeertained,  I  may  proceed  to  ihew  the  fluctuation,  of  the  modem 
accounts  in  regard  to  Cape  Jafk  ;  for  the  fuftrages  are  nearly  equal, 
whether  it  is  at  Karpella  or  Muckfa.  Lieutenant  Porter  lays, 
Muckfa  has  been  frequently  miftaken  for  Jafk  ;  and  Commodore 
Robinfon’s  chart  gives  the  name  of  Muckfa  to  the  lame  cape  as 
Porter  ;  but  Captain  Blair  ”s,  who  was  on  board  the  fame  fleet, 
mentions  that  he  was  on  Ihore  at  both  capes,  and  that  the  natives 

PaIaL  cut,  fevered,  There  are  feveral  Elbourz  h  Perfia  s 

divided.  one  particularly  at  Ye*d. 

-  Palag.'"  Applied  to  the  dividing  or  -  “>  Niebuhr,  if  I  am -not  miftaken,  agrees 

.  h«M>ding;,  of  countries.  •  See  ...  Parkhurft  in., .with  Captain  Blair  ;  for  he  fays  Kohum- 
voce.  AH  have  properly  Ph.  bareck  is  three  three-fourths  German  miles 

111  Combarrack,  Gombarrat,  Mumbarack,  north-weft  of  Jaik  :  but  this  is  r.ot  certain; 
fee.  &c.  for  Ills  text  ftands,  d /’e/?  A  wrf.  J  read, 

113  Pietro  della  Valle  writes,  Salh  Mi.  a  Vtutjl  vers  le  nord,  becaafe  north  eaft  agrees 
Rick,  or  rather  Regh,  will  appear  as  a  neither  with  one  jafk  or  the  other,  tom.  i. 
component  part  of  Bunder-Kegh,  Regh-ian,  p./l. 


uniformly 
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uniformly  agreed  in  calling  the  eaftern  cape,  Jafk,  and  the  weftern, 
Bombareek  :  now  what  is  the  name  of  any  place  but  that  which  the 
natives  give  it  ?  Captain  Blair,  upon  a  perfonal  interview,  favoured 
me  with  a  variety  of  circumftances  relating  to  this  coaft ;  and,  with 
a  liberality  that  does  credit  to  the  officer  and  navigator,  drew  up  a 
{ketch  of  the  topography,  from  materials  in  his  poffeffion  collected 
on  the  fpot,  which  I  have  caufed  to  be  engraved,  and  inferred  in 
this  work.  In  this  flcetch,  his  Cape  Jafk  is  the  eaftern  promontory, 
and  his  Bombareek  the  weftern  ;  and  in  this  he  is  fupported  by 
Cutler  and  Pietro  della  Valle  116 ;  on  whofe  authority  I  rely, 
notwithftanding  the  evidence  on  the  contrary  fide  is  highly 
refpectable. 

In  the  Chart,  No.  II.  is  introduced  a  plan  of  the  hay  formed  by 
the  eaftern  cape,  from  a  manufeript  of  Baffin  and  Sommerfon  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  publiflied  by  Mr.  Dalrymple. 
In  this  plan  the  town  of  Jalk  is  given,  and  a  river 117  five  miles  from 
the  cape,  near  which  I  fuppofe  Nearchus  to  have  anchored,  and  upon 
which  the  town  of  Badis  poffibly  Hood  in  that  age.  This  chart,  it 


Nous  doublames  le  cap,  qu’ils  appellent 
«n  Pc  Han  Combarick,  e’eft  a  dire,  fahh  dilie, 
et  la  nuit  fuivante  nous  laiffames  derriere  nous, 
la  pointe  de  Giafc.  Piet,  della  Valle,  torn,  vi. 
p.  251. 

This  language  manife/lly  marks  the  lame 
Combarick  and .  the  fame  Jalk  as  Captain 
Blair’s ;  and  Pietro  della  Vaile  is  the  bell  of 
evidence,  as  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ormuz  during  the  fiege,  and  makes  frequent 
mention  of  the  Englilh  fleet  in  Jafk  road. 

«7  cr  To  the  northward  of  Cape  Jafques 
"  comes  in  a  river,  diflant  about  five  miles. 
"  Any  veffel,  not  drawing  above  ten  or  eleven 


"  feet,  may  run  into  it  as  a  good  haven.  It 
"  is  as  fecure  as  a  wet  dock.”  N.  Cutler’s 
coalling  pilot  in  Dalrympie's  Colledlion  of 
Memoirs,  p.  83.  See,  in  the  fame  Coilefticn, 
j.  Thornton,  p.  69.  Both  copy  a  note  of 
John  Hatch,  mailer  of  the  Bee,  affixed  to 
Baffin’s  plan.  The  river  is  marked  in  the 
copy  of  that  Chart  engraved  in  No.  II.  with 
the  town  of  Jalk  to  the  north.  I  fuppofe 
Nearchus  to  have  anchored  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  nothing  forbids  the  exigence 
of  a  town  on  that  ftream  two  thoufand  years 
ago. 


Is 
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is  true,  does  not  ftyle  the  eaftern  cape,  'J alk  ;  but  it  calls  the  bay, 
jafk  Road  ;  the  town,  however,  being  clofe  upon  it,  naturally 
communicates  its  name  to  the  bay  and  cape  neareft,  rather  than  to 
the  weftern  point,  which  is  at  twenty-fcven  miles  diftance.  This  is 
the  Jalk  road  in  which  the  Englifh  fleet  lay  in  the  year  onethoufand 
fix  hundred  and  nineteen,  when  it  came  to  aflift  the  Perfians  in  the 
redudKon  of  Ormuz  ;  and,  during  the  north-eaftern  monfoon,  it  is  as 
fafe  as  a  harbour.  All  this  evidence  collected,  with  the  information 
obtained  by  Captain  Blair  on  the  fpot,  fets  the  queftion  fo  far  at  reft, 
that  I  fhall  in  future  call  the  eaftern  point  regularly  Jalk  or  Badis, 
and  the  weftern,  Bombareek  or  Karpella. 

The  miftake  committed  by  d’Anville,  in  fuppofing  Karpella  and 
Badis  to  be  the  fame,  is  founded  upon,  and  fupported  by  another 
error ;  for  he  read  in  the  tranflaticn  of  Arrian,  that  there  was  a 
rock 118  at  this  point,  and,  in  order  to  eftablifh  the  identity  of  Badis 
with  Karpella,  he  went  fix  or  eight  miles  north  to  fetch  the  Bom¬ 
bareek  rock  to  the  cape.  .  Unfortunately  for  this  fyftem,  the  Greek 
text  fays  nothing  of  a  rock,  but  ufes  that  term"5,  which  I  interpret 
furf  or  breakers ,  and  which,  with  Gronovius  to  fupport  me,  I  can 
maintain  agamft  all  the  tranflators.  Let  the  reader  refer  to  Captain 
Blair’s  Iketch,  and  he  will  fee  breakers  to  a  great  extent  at  Jalk,  but 

Memoir,  p.  140.  laud  (prea  de  terre),  but  upon  land.  4.  Its 

II  parle  d’un  rocher  efcarpe  fur  cette  c6te  ;  diftanqe,  though  not  here  fpecilied,  is  made 
or  la  terre  du  cap  eft  aflez  bade,  mais  l’anfe  to  appear  much  too  near  Karpella.  Added  to 
qui  lui  fuccede  eft  terminee  par  un  rocher  thefe,  the  principal  feature  of  Bombareek,  its 
blanc,  fort  pres  de  terre,  efcarpe,  plat  for  le  perforation,  is  omitted.  All  thefe  errors  are 
fommet,  et  gu’on  prendroit  de  loin  pour  une  incurred,  to  find  a  rock  at  the  cape,  where 
forterefie  5  fon  nom  eft  Bombareca.  there  is  no  rock,  except  in  the  tranflation  of 

In  this  fiiort  account  there  are  four  inaecu-  Volcanius :  for  it  is  Vulcanius  parle  ti’ua 
racies.  1 .  There  is  no  bay  ( Anfe) ,  but  only  rocher  efcarpe  ,  and  not  Arrian, 
a  creek,  z.  The  rock  is  not  at  the  termi-  •  1,9  \vfpn.  See  this  folly  Hated  above, 
nation  cf  this  creek.  3.  It  is  not  near  the 


none 
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none  at  Bombareek ;  and  when  he  is  allured  that  thefe  were  in¬ 
ferred  from  this  officer’s  own  materials,  and  not  previoufly  con¬ 
certed  to  anfwer  my  purpofe,  let  him.  judge  for  hnnlelf  concerning 
the  correctnefs  of  Arrian,  and  the  exadl  picture  oi  the  coaft  he 
gives,  as  it  appears  at  the  prefent  hour. 

It  will  afford  no  little  pleafure  to  confult  the  draught,  and  to 
compare  it  with  the  text  cf  Arrian;  to  view  the  right  angle  at 
Bombareek,  and  the  acute  projection  of  Jafk  ;  to  obferve  Bom- 
bareek  without  breakers,  and  Jade  encircled  with  them  all  round, 
and  this  to  a  confiderable  didance  from  the  point.  Afterwards,  let 
us  refer  to  the  teilimony  of  Arrian,  which  is  repeated  twice,  and 
is  contained  in  the  following  words:  “  They  anchored,”  fays  he, 
not  dole  to  the  ffiore,  but  rode  in  the  open  fea,  upon  account  of 
“  tlvzfirf  which  was  of  great  extent,”  A  digredion  then  enfues, 
comprehending  an  account  of  the  natives,  and  fome  general  cir- 
cumfliances  of  the  voyage ;  after  which,  he  refumes  the  narrative, 
with  particulars  of  the  fame  tenor.  “  As  foon  as  the  fleet  reached 
“  the  boundary  between  the  coaft  of  the  Icthyophagi  and  Kar- 
“  mania,  they  rode  at  anchor  at  a  diftance  from  the  Chore  becaufe 
“  a  violent  furf 130  beat  along  the  line  of  the  coq/l,  and  extended  out  a 

235  So  I  render  axtnha to.  ,  ^  jafiis  cor.ftiterunt,  quod  afpera  in  mare  feira 

d-.iysxx,  [Hre  f  i  ‘\v  ,  This  tranlhtion  of  px-r,  by ftopuli  and  petra 

p.  34.;.  is  the  very  origin  of  d'Anviiie’s  error.  He 

Neque  vero  ad  terram  appulerunt,  erant  looks  for  a  rock  where  there  is  none,  till  he 
euim  frequentes  ad  littus  ftopuli,  fed  jafiis  in  has  brought  it  from  eight  miles  ditlance,  and 
falo  ar.choris  fubfiitervtnt.  then  it  is  not  in  the  fea,  but  oti  a  Candy  plain 

U--  h  1:  KxDuavirj  rerrs  Tire  ’f yjivtpxym  near  three  miles  from  the  ibore. 

xxnp:  i  krai6a»»  afmmns  K*ffMuiiS{  I  render  furf;  and  there  dan  be  no 

i  ^  ,  1  »  ,  t  vo-xr,  on  error  in  my  conilruction  greater  than  this.  It 

tw/mw:  tialxar-t  rpijpHs,  p.  347.  is  either  the  furf  itfeif,  that  is,  the  breach  of 

Foilquam  vero  ex  Icihyophagis  in  Carma-  the  water,  or  elfc  the  fnoal  or  breakers  on 
niam  perventua  eft,  primiim  anchoris  in  falo  which  it  beats. 

“  confiderable 
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confiderable  way  into  the  fea.”  Thefe,  as  nearly  as  I  can  render 
them,  are  the  very  words  of  Arrian,  and  a  fingle  glance  at  the  Jafk 
of  Captain  Blair’s  fketch  feems  now  to  determine  the  queftion  paft 
contradiction.  The  extent  of  the  furf  naturally  implies  the  extent 
of  the  projection  ;  and  if  extent  is  not  the  peculiar  feature  of  Jafk, 
in  oppofition  to  Bombareek,  there!  is  no  truth  either  in  the  plan  of 
Baffin  or  the  fketch  of  Blair :  add  breakers  to  this  projection,  and 
the  picture  is  complete.  But  we  may  advance  one  ftep  farther  ftill, 
for  Arrian  fays  exprefsly,  that  from  this  cape  the  courfe  was  no 
longer  weft,  but  north- weft.  This  is  true  of  Jaflc,  but  not  of 
Bombareek’;  for  from  ^Bombareek  the  courfe  would  be  almoft  due 
north.  Let  us  hear  modern  authority  upon  this  point.  Cutler,  la 
his  Coafting.  Pilot,  fixes  the  fame  points  for  Jaflc  and  Bombareek  as 
Captain  Blair;  and  he  a  Herts131,  that  “  from  Guadel  to  Jafk  the  coaft 
“  lies  weft  by  north,  and  eaft  by  fouth ;”  but  “  from  the  point  of 
“  Jaflc  to  the  low  point  of  Bombareek  the  courfe  is  north-weft." 

Thefe  are  the  grounds  upon  which  I  -  venture  to  asTert,  that 
d’Anville  is  in  an  error  at  the  commencement  of  his  difeourfe  ;  but 
it  is  an  error  arifrng,  not  from  want  of  refearch  or  difeernment,  but 
from  the  materials  he  had  to  work  upon;  and  from  a  falfe  con¬ 
fidence  common  to  too  many  of  his  countrymen,  who  place  their 
truft  in  tranilators,  inftead  of  referring  to  the  original  .text.  The  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  this  ftation  of  Badis  will  not  be  deemed  fuperfiuous, 
when  it  is  confidered  that  the  geography  of  Ptolemy  and  Arrian 
are  thus  rendered  confident, '  and  the  true  limit  of  Karmania  fixed. 
Neither  will  the  modern  navigator  be  difplcaied  to  obtain  the  true 
Cape  Jafk,  which,  if  native  information  be  the  beft,  is  fixed  immutably 

•3‘  P.  69  and  70,  in  Mr.  Dalrymple’s  Colleflion.  He  writes  Jafques  and  Corabarick. 

L  t  -  by 
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by  Captain  Biair,  It  is  no  ordinary  pleafure  to  ■  have  my  owe- 
doubts'failsfied ;  for,  having  originally  affirmed  Muckfa  for  Badis,  F 
had  afterwards  changed  the  arrangement  in  deference  to  d’Anville,. 

I  now  revert  to  my  firft.  opinion  2S\  upon  the  authority  here  pro¬ 
duced;.  and  I. know  not  fuggeftion  to  the  contrary* 

except- that  Badis  and  Bareekbear  a  diib.nt  refembknce.  The  pre- 
cifion  which  has  been  attained  by  theie  inquiries  will  enable  me  now 
to  reduce  two  previous  Rations  to  probability,  which  were  paffed  ir> 
hafte;  for  Dagafira  falls  in,  by  the  meafures  of  Arrian  .  with  the 
iirft  cape  weft  of  the  Tanka,  and  Trodi  muft  of.  courfe  be  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles  eaftward  of  Dagafira.  My.firft  arrange- 
ment  of  the  Rations-  from  Kyiza  had  been  very  different,  but  the 
meafures  are.  more,  corredt  by  the  prefent  allotment,  which  is 
founded  on  the  information  of  - Otter  compared  with  Ptolemy,  and 
is  upon  the.  whole  as  accurate  as  any  fratement  can.  be  expected  in  a 
trad-  of  the  greateR  obfcurity.  Trcefi  is  the.  only  place.  I  have, 
reafon  to  doubt,  and  the  corruption  of  the  text  renders  it  a  hopelefs 
fearch.  T  would .  have  carried  it  either  to  the  Mails  of  Ptolemy  or 
the  Salarus  of  Marxian,-  where  ,  a  river  is  Rill  marked  by  Commodore 
Robinfon,  if  the  cape  had  not  Rood  in.  the  way  ;  but.  I  can  deter-  ■ 
mine  little  what  is  right,  except,  from  the  order  given  to  it  by 
Arrian.  The  fame  muft  be  confeffed '  of .  Ptolemy V  Rhogana  and' 
Ommana.  The  journal,  indeed,  is  not  concerned  .with-  them  ;  but 
I  would,  wifh  to  affign  them  a  fite,  though  .it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover 
one,  unlefs  they  lie  between  the  two  capes  eaft  of.  the.  Tanka,  and'. 


131  In  confequence  of  this  fluStuation,  this  133  Eleven  hundred  ftadia,  nearly  fixty- - 
jart  of  the  narrative  has  been  rcviewed.and  nine-- miles, 
tvriuen  three  times  over. 


them ! 
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sthen  the  Agris ls*  of  Ptolemy  interferes  with  the  difpofitlon.  I  fliali 
add  but  one  particular  more,  as  a  general  confirmation  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  I  have  adopted,  and  fubrnit  the  whole  to  the  judgment  of 
the  reader.  It  is  this : — The  rivers  of  my  ancient  authorities  are  all 
found  upon  the  modern  charts  :  if,  therefore,  an  individual  pofition 
fliould  be  wrong,  the  general  delineation  is  neverthelefs  right ;  and 
■I  add,  upon  the  companion  it  will  prove  that  Kan  is  equivalent  to 
■Kienk,  and  that  both  indifputably  mark  a  river. 

Kan-driakes, .  -  the  Kie-Kienk,  between  Gutiar  and  Churbar. 

Kana-difa,  -  the  river  at  Tiz. 

Kana-Tc,  -  the  Tanka. 

Sams,  -  the  Ifqui,  or  Ilkim. 

Kan-Ratis,  or  Batis,  the  river  at  Badis,  or  Jafk. 

Thefe  five  ftreams  appear  in  Arrian,  Marcian,  and  Ptolemy,  and 
five  only,  without  addition,  on  the  modern  charts ;  four  of  them 

**+  The  Agtis  of  Ptolemy  is  written  Agri-  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  mouth,  in  hearing, 
fit,  as  Hudfon  informs  us,  by  the  old  interpreter  writing,  and  pronouncing,  are  beyond  calcu- 
of  thatauthor;  and  Agrifa  it  appears  in  Mar-  larioti,  befides  thole  tvhich  proceed  from  ig- 
cian;  in  the  Table  I  have  ventured  to,  form,  norance.  Two  inftances  are  before  me  which 
Agarifa,  and  then  ‘tranfpofe  the  fyllables  fo  as  may  caufe  the  reader  to  fmile.  The  Engliih 
to  extraft  Agaftra  or  Dagafira  from  it.  Jf.  tranflacor  of  Bernier’s  Travels  makes  the 
the  reader  ihould  doubt  the  propriety  of  thefe  French  phyfician  fay,  that  he  was  hofpitably 
tranfpofiaons,  I  mod-  obferve  that  the  car-  entertained  by  the  Engliflt  at  Calcutta,  who 
ruption  is  not  merely  European,  but  Oriental  treated  him  with  an  excellent  liquor  called 
alfo.  Gezirais  a  town  of  dome  note  on  the  SmkHnge.  The  tranflator  never  once fufpe&ed 
'Tigris,;  near  Merdin,  and  takes  its  name  from  that  his  countrymen  made  a  W ef  punch. 
being  furromided  on  three  fides  by  a  winding  A  fecond  occurs  in  Pietro  della  Valle.  His 
of  the  river.  Dr.  Howe!,  who  came  by  this  French  tranhator  fays,  he  embarked  in  aw 
route  from  Bafra  to  Conflantinople,  fays,  the  Englilh  (hip  at  Gomroon,  called  the  Vubau. 
native!  call  it  Jeffeera  or  Geraza.  (bee  his  This  ftrange  word  is  nothing  more  than  the 
Journal  0788,  p.  7,9.)  If  he  had  written  ff'As*.  But  the  Frenchman,  having  no  tv  in 
both  words,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  with  '  his  own  language,  wrote  ttvo  n’s,  or  rather 
the  fame  letters  traufpofed,  we  fhould  have  liad  Vu,  and  then  turned  an  Italic  b  into  a  i; 
tiie  very  tranfpofmon  from  the  natives  for  thus  Whale  became/Wi.  Etymologifts  are 
which  I  contend  Gerifa,  Geftra ;  jeflecra,  often  ridiculed  ;  but  I  claim  no  fmr.il  lharc  of 
Jereclla.  The  errors  which  arife  between  the  credit  for  the  refoliition  of  this  difficulty. 

1L2  '  occur 
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occur  with  the  adjunct  Kan.  Is  it  arrogance  to  fay  -  that'  this 
amounts  to  demonftration  ? 

At  Badis,JS  is  the  boundary  between  Karmania  and  the  defolate 
coaft  of  the  Idthyophagi ;  and  at  this  limit  I  mult  pa-ufe,  to  con- 
fider  the  fum  of  Arrian’s  meafures,  and  to  compare  them  with  the 
adtual  extent  of  the  coaft.  This  labour  indeed  is  fhortened  by  the 
Table  already  given  from  Mofarna,  comprehending  feven  thoufand 
four  hundred  ftadia  out  of  the  ten  thoufand  which  form  Arrian’s 
total  between  Malana  and  Badis  ;  but  this  total,  like  many  others, 
differs  from  its  particulars,  for  the  numbers  from  Malana  to  Mo- 
iarna  ftand  thus ; 


To  Bagafira, 
To  Kolta, 
-To  Kalama, 
To  Kyfa, 

To  Mofarna, 


Stadia- 

600 

600 


150  Rook'"3®,  40c, 

*75° 

250  from  Rook.. 
2000 

7400  to  Badis- 
9400 


335  After  conjecturing  that  the  adjunfl  B,v 
marks  a  bay,  or  that  part  of  acape  which  joins  ■ 
the  main,  I  ought  not  to  contradift  this  by  a 
new  fuppofition  ;  but  I  cannot  help  noticing 
that  Badh  in  Hebrew  fignifies  a  limit  or  bound¬ 
ary  ;  and  for  the  connexion  between  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  Perfic,  fee  the  queSions  pro- 
pofed  by  Michaelis,  Sec.  to  Niebuhr  and  his 


fellow-travellers,  jn  the  iirft  volume  of  Ara¬ 
bia. 

*36  Rook’s  addition  is  fair  r  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  lladia  are  affigned  to  the  cape 
alone ;  but  I  obferve,  where  a  cape  is  marked 

and  no  difhnce  afterwards  given,  the  fleet  ap¬ 

pears  to  anchor  as  foon  as  it  is  round.  See 
Eirus, 
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To  this  fum  Rook  adds  fix  hundred  ftadia,  for  a  diftance 
omitted  between  Kanafida  and  Kanate,  to  make  up  the  ten  thou- 
fand  of  Arrian.  Thefe  fix  hundred  I  have  omitted,  from  the  preffure 
of  numbers  too  high  on  that  part  of  the  coaft,  and  comprehended 
the  whole  two  days’  courfe  in  the  feven  hundred  and  fifty  ftadia  to 
Kanate.  Nothing,  however,  is  gained  by  this ;  for  though  it 
eafes  the  meafure  on  the  coaft,  it  ftill  difagrees  with  the  total.  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  Strabo’s”8  meafure  of  the  whole  coaft 
fhould  be  the  precife  fum  that  Arrian  reckons  from  Mofarna,  feven 
thoufand  four  hundred;  and  as  Marcian  and  Ptolemy  extend  the 
limits  of  Karmania"  to  Mofarna,  if  I  had  found  the  fame  number  in 
Marcian,  I  ihould  have  concluded  Strabo  had  been  milled  by  fome 
boundary  of  the  fame  kind :  but  Marcian’s  total  from  Badis  to 
Mofarna  is  four  thoufand  fix  hundred,  and  front  Karpella  one. 
thoufand  more,  ^fhall  produce  a  reafon  likewife  prefently,  why  I 
think  Marcian  reckoned  by -a  different  ftadium  ;  but  let  us  firft  ob- 
ferve,  -that  by  Arrian’s  total, 

10,000.  ftadia  produce  . — -  625  Britilh  miles, 

Strabo’s  7,000  —  —  4624- 

Commodore  Robinfon’s  chart,  —  480 

- -  62  5 

480 

fo  that  the  excefs  upon  the  whole  coaft,  by  Arrian’s  numbers,  is  145 

By  an  error  of  the  prefs,  it  appears  nine  ledged  here  ;  for  the  former  meafure  was 
hundred,  taken  to  Karpella,  twenty -feven  miles  weft  of 

438  Gronovius  doubts  Cafaabonrs  ftatement  Jafs.,  as.  I  did  not  at  that  time  know  the  real 
of  Strabo's  fum.  Arrian,  p.  344,  diftinftion  between  thefe  capes.  After  due 

The  four  hundred  and  eighty  miles  are  allowance  made  for  both  thefe  errors,  and 
continued  here,  tro  correfpond  with  the  fame  fome  confiderationa  of  fmaller  moment,  there 
number  in  Book  I.  Art.  Stadium  :  but  an  is  ftill  room  for  farther  difeuffien,  if  I  had  not 
error  was  there  noticed,  arifing  from  the  dimi-  already  dwelt  on  thefe  minute  particulars  too 
notion  of  a  degree  of  longitude'in  latitude  25,  long.  * 
and  there  is  a  fecond  error  to  be  acknow- 

mUQSy  _ 
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■miles,  and  Strabo's  comes  much  nearer  to  the  truth.  It  is  net  pofiibls 
to  account  for  Arrian’s  excefs  by  the  finuofity  of  the  coaft  ;  for  no 
fhore  of  equal  extent  has  fewer  curves :  but  if  the  excefs  cannot  be 
juftified,  it  juftifies  -the  fyftem  I  have  adopted  all  along  this  tradfc  of 
the  Iflhyophagi,  of  ihortening  all  Ills  meafures  where  the  nature  of 
the  courfe  or  character  of  the  coaft  required  it.  It  is  not  juft 'to 
charge  Nearchus  with  a  defign  of  lengthening  this  navigation,  in 
order  to  enhance  the  difficulty  or  the  danger  :  but  diftrefs  and 
famine  make  ever;/  pafi'age  appear  longer  than  it  is,  as  mariners 
afliire  me  ;  and  when  the  fleet  under  the  guidance  of  Hyd rakes 
'kept  at  a  farther  diftance  from  fhore  than  Greek  pilots  would  have 
dared,  it  is  probable  that  meafures  were  afeertained  frith  lei's  cor- 
redtnefs,  or  inflamed  by  conjecture.  Marcian,  in  the  proem  to  his 
work,  has  fully  ftated  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  correct  diftances  by 
means  of  itineraries  and  journals-;  fome  meafu^  .  by  a  right  line, 
fome  by  the  curvature  of  the  . coaft,  and  all  in  general  exceed  the 
truth.  That  this,  therefore,  fliould  take  place  in  the  narrative  before 
us, "will  not  appear  extraordinary  ..to  thofe  who  know  that  the  length 
of  the  Mediterranean  was  eftimated  -by  the  longitudes  of  Ptolemy 
till  the  laft  century,  and  that  it  was  curtailed  of  near  twenty-five 
degrees  by  obfervation  24°,  no  farther  back  than  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XIV. 

The  general  excels  of  Ptolemy  is  too  well  known  to  require  a 
comment  here ;  but  the  effetft  of  it  upon  this  coaft  will  explain  the 
eftimates  of  Marcian  upon  a  principle  that  has  never  been  noticed 

w  Mercator’s  map  in  Ptolemy  gives  the  three,  fent  up  the  Levant  for -that  purpefe. 
Mediterranean  near  65°  ;  d’Anviile’s  little  The  meridian  of  Paris  to  the  Straits  of  Gib- 

Scandercon,  Alexandria,  and  Conllantino-  twenty.  Some  doubt  Hill  remains  between 
pie  were  determined  by  Mr.  Chaaclles,  about  Gibraltar  and  Algiers.  Blair’s  Rife  and  Prog, 
the  year  ene  thottfand  fix  hundred  and  ninety,  of  Grog,  p.  154. 


hitherto 
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Hitherto  by  geographers.  Ptolemy  places  Karpella  in  longitude"”  94°, 
and  Mofarna  103°  15' 5  the  interval  is  confequently  90  15'  degrees 
of  longitude ;  and,  upon  the  fame  interval,  Marcian  reckons  five 
thoufand  fix  hundred  ftadia,  which  brings  his  eftimate  to  fix  hun¬ 
dred  and  tweiuy-two  ftadia  for  a  degree  of  Ptolemy’s.  Let  us  then 
advert  to  the  common  calculation  of  the  Greeks,  fix  hundred  and 
twenty  ftadia  41  to  a  degree,  and  we  immediately  difcover, .  that 
Marcian* s  ftadium  is  the  Olympian,  of  eight  to  a  Roman  mile,  and 
not  the  ftadium  of  Arrian,  which  is  nearly  fifteen  to  the  fame  mea- 
fure.  It  is- evident  threfore  that  Marcian,  as  the-  copyift  of  Ptolemy, 
has  taken  his  degrees  for- a  ftandard,  and,  formed .  his  own  meafures 
by  this  calculation  of  fix  hundred  and- twenty  ftadia  to  the  degree. 
In  order  to  apply  this  eftimate  then  to  the -cafe  before  us,  let  us  next 
take  the  meafures  between  Mofarna  and  Radis.  The  ftadia  of 
Arrian  are  feven  thoufand  four  hundred  upon  this  interval,  and 
thofe  of  Marcian  four  thoufand  fix  hundred  :  but  as  Arrian’s  ftadia 
axe  fifteen.- to  a. mile -Roman,  they  produce  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  ‘"-miles  Roman  and  as  Marcian’s  are  eight  to  the  fame  mea- 
fure,  they  give. five  hundred  and  feventy-five  miles  Roman.  From 
this  deduction,  therefore,  it  is  manifeft  that-  the  eftimation  of  the 
c-oaft  by.  Marcian  is  more  in  excefs  than  Arrian’s  ftatement ;  and . 
upon .  repetition  ■  of  this  -  experiment  upon  the .  whole .  extent  from 

441  In  latitude  25°,' which  13  the  medium  of  profefiVd  geometricians.- 
this  courfe,  a  degree  of  longitude  contains  in  D’Anvillereckons  fix  hundred,  Gofie- 

reality  but  fifty-four  one-half  geographical  Jin  feven.  hundred,. for  .a  degree  of  a  great 
miles ;  and  upon  this,  fome  farther  inquiries  circle :  the  ordinary  and  ufual  eftimate  is  fix 
might  be  grounded:  but  the  objeft  here  is  hundred  and  twenty. 

only  to* obtain  a  general  dedu&ion,  and  the  143  Equal  to  four  hundred  and  fixty-.tvvo 
reafoningj  as  far  as  I  am  a  judge,  is  con*  miles  Engliih. .  The  fractions  are  omitted. 

'  clafive  :  -  bat:  I  le&'r  it.  with  -.grcatdefeance  ta  ■ 


Karpella. 
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Kamella  to  the  Indus,  I  had  tile  fatisfadticn  to  find  that  the  ififue 
was  nearly  the  fame. 

By  this  method,  if  I  cannot  reconcile  Arrian’s  account  to  truth, 
X  at  leaft  account  for  his  error ;  and  I  Ihew  that  his  error  is  lei's  than 
that  of  other  ancient  geographers.  Even  in  his  error,  I  find  the 
means  of  elucidating  his  narrative;  for  there  is  little  reafon  to  ob- 
jea  to  the  pofition  of  the  fictions  in  the  order  they  appear,  but  the 
difcordance  of  the  meafures.  This  difcordance  affeas,  in  reality, 
only  one  place  upon  which  there  remains  any  juft  reafon  to  doubt; 
that  is,  Trceil.  If  this  be  carried  to  the  Sarus,  Dagafira  muft 
be  fixed  at  the  fecond  cape  weftward  of  the  Tanka,  inftead  of  the 
firft;  and  this  encroaches  as  much  on  the  meafures  between  that  cape 
raid  Badis,  as  the  contrary  fuppofition  does  on  the  diftance  between 
the  Tanka  and  the  firft  cape.  Working  as  I  have  done  upon  fcanty 
materials,  I  truft  that  merit  will  rather  be  imputable,  for  the  fervice 
performed,  than  blame  incurred,  for  the  degree  of  obfcurity  which 
remains  W  Some  obfcurity  remains  upon  all  nautical  meafure- 
ments,;  and  if  modern  navigators,  with  the  afiiftance  of  inftruments 
which  divide  to  a  fecond,  ftiil  differ  in  their  obfervations,  what  al¬ 
lowance  ought  not  to  be  made  to  the  ancient  difcoverers,  who  had 
only  the  eye  and  the  hand  to  direffc  them,  and  who  confequently 
drew  the  beft  of  their  conclufions  from  conjecture  ? 

The  time  employed  on  the  coaft  of  the  Icthyophagi  is  twenty- 
one  days,  according  to  the  account  in  the  margin,  which  reduces 
each  day’s  courfe  to  an  average  of  twenty-two  miles  on  the  real 

m,  7-~,  s-Mi'at  ajifyiJ*  crje;  the  number  of  itadia  upon  any  coaft.  Mercian 
uxfGhrarw  Heracl.  p.  3. 


meafure, 
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meafure,  and  twenty-nine  upon  the  meafures  of  Arrian.  The  efti- 
mate  of  time  may  be  corrected,  when  the  fleet  opens  a  coinmuni-' 
cation  with  the  army  in  Karmania.  The  allowance,  therefore,  of 
a  day  upon  fome  particular  intervals,  where  there  was  no  evidence 
in  the  journal,  -cannot  materially  afieft  the  corredtnefs  of  the  ac¬ 
count.  As- the  fleet  failed  with'  a  pilot  on  board,  and  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  .  monfoon, -more  days  may  ,  have  been  allowed  than 
neceflary,  and  lefs  extent- given  to  the.  average  of  each-  day’s  courfe; 
but  there  are  data  to  correct  the  ftatement,  ..which  will  be  produced 
on  the  arrival- of  the  fleet  at  the  Anamis.  ■ 

The  manners  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  have,  occafionally-,  ■ 
been  already  noticed,  -but  Nearc-hus  dwells  upon  fome  farther  par¬ 
ticulars,  which,  from- their  conformity  with  modern- information,  are 
worthy  of  remark.  Their  ordinary  fupport  is  filh,  as  the  name 
of  I&hyophagi,  or  fifh-eaters,  implies  ;  but  why  they  are  for  this 
reafon  fpecified  as  a  feparate  tribe  from  the  Gadrofians,  who  live 
inland,  does  not  appear.  Ptolemy  confiders  all  this  coaft  as  Karma¬ 
nia,  quite  to  Adofarna ;  and  whether  Gadrofia  is  a  part  of  that  pro¬ 
vince,  or  a  province  itfelf,  is  no  matter  of  importance:  but  the 
coaft  muft  have  received  the  name  Nearchtts  gives  it  from  Nearchus 
himfelf,  for  it  is  Greek,  and.  he  is  the  firft  Greek  who  explored  it. 
It  may  perhaps  be  a  tranflation  of  a  native  name ;  and  fuch  trans¬ 
lations  the  Greeks  indulged  in,  fometimes  to  the  prejudice  of  geo¬ 
graphy145.  But  thefe  people,  though  they  live  on  fifh,  are  few  of 
them  fhhermen;  for  their  barks  are  few,  and  thofe  few  very  mean 
and  unfit  for  the  fervice.  The  fiih  they  obtain,  they  owe  to  the 

I*  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  Polytimelus  a  river  in  Sogdiana,  Kccaioir.pyion  in  Parthia,  &c. 
Ssc.  are  all  inftances  of  this  praSice.  . 

flux 
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flus  and  -reflux  of  the  tide  ;  for  they  extend  a  net1’6  upon  the  fhore, 
fupporte'd  by  flakes  of  more  than  two  hundred  yards  in  length; 
within  which,  at  the  tide  of  .ebb,  the  fifii  are  confined,  and  fettle  in 
the  pits  or  inequalities  of  the  fand,  either  made  for  this  purpofe  or 
accidental.  The  greater  quantity  confiftsoffmall  fifh;  but  many  large 
ones  are  alfo  caught, which  they,  fearch  for  in  the. pits,  and  extract  with 
nets.  Their  nets  are  competed  of  the  bark  or-  fibres  of  the  palm,  which 
they  twine. into  accord,  and  form  like  the  nets  147  of  other  countries. 
The  fiih  is  generally  eaten  raw,  juft. -as  it  is  taken  out  of  the  water, 
at  Ieaft  fuch  as  is  final  land  penetrable ;  but.  tbe  larger  fort,  and  thofe 
of  more  folid  texture,  they  expofe  to  the  fun,  and  pound 445  them 
to  a  pafte  for  ftore :  this  they  life  inftead  6f  meal  or  bread,  or  form 
them  into  a  fort  of  cakes1*’  . or  frumenty.  The. 'eery  .cattle  lixe  oq 

'  ***  Thofe  who  are  acquainted  rtfch  the  .•*«*  xarzlSmc,  rendered  by. Vuicanius.  Ma- 

of  Kent  will  recolleft  a  limilar  praSice  in  jores  rjsro.darhrefque  ad  Jolem  torrmtts  Jtmid.  at 
Sandwich  Bay,  called  Pegwell  Bay  from  this  pmiuts  toJU  futrint  molente:  in  farinam  rtdigmt. ; 

.  circumftance,  where  the  nets  are  of  much  that  is,  they  grind  them  and  make  a  pafte  or  - 
.greater  extent ;  Arrian  fays  two  liadia  (equal  caviar  of  them.  Gronovius  objefts  to  graafeg 
perhaps  totwo  hundred  and  eight  yards  Eng-  them,  as  they  have  no  mills.  Hc.propofes  to 
3i(h),  meaning  to  exprefs  a  great  length.  I  am  read  ponrulwg,  or  jureatin;, 

aware  that  the  exprefficn  may  be  judged  to  inaking  /mall ;  both  which  manners  of  pre¬ 
interfere  with  the  fmall  ftadium  of  d’Aovilie,  paration  are  juftified,  by.  Strabo’s  mention  of 
but  every  thing  is  fmall  or  great  byconiparifon ;  .  mortars  made  of  the  vertebra;  of  the  whale, 
and  if  the  ordinary.  Greek  net  was  !efs. than  two  and  the  pafte  or  meal  noticed  by.  Arrian  ;  and 
hundred  yards,  this -is  confcquently  large.  xaTohetTi,-, grinding,  may  bethought  not  to 

147  The  ufe  of  the  net  was  found,  I  think,  depart  from  its  proper  fenfe,  if  we  conftder 
in  every  idatld  of  the.lSouth  Sea  vifited  by  the  people  fpoken  of,  though  they  had  no 
Captain  Cook,  and  on  every  .coaft  except  mills.  The  fame  kind  of  pafte  is  made  to 
New  Holland.  Specimens  of  the  natives’  the  prefent  day  on  this  coaft,  on.  the  coaft  of 
foil!  in  the  art  of  net-making  are  found  in  the  Arabia,  and  in  the  gulph  of  Perfia, 

Britilh  Mufeum.  This,  among  other  endow-  ’J!1  Pohnia,  !a  thin  cake  or  pafte  of 

ments,  tends  to  prove  them  of  a  fnperior  meal.  Hill  ufed  in  Italy  by  .the  name  of  Po- 
origin  to  the  Blacks  of  New  Holland  or  New  lenta,  according  to  .Barretti.  (Letters  to 
Guinea,  they  are  probably  Malay,  as  the  vo-  S.  Sharp.)  The  ancient  Polenta  was  foroe- 
cabularies  of  their  language  feem  to  prove.  times  not  a  folid. 


dried 
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dried  fifh,  for  there  is  neither  grafs  nor  pafhire  on  the  coafc.  Oyfters, 
crabs,  and  fhell-fhh  are  caught  in  plenty;  and  though  this  circum- 
ftance  is  fpecified  twice  only  in  the  early  part  of  the  voyage,  there 
is  little .  doubt'  but  that  thefe  formed  the  principal  fupport  of  the 
people  during  their  navigation.  Salt  is  here  the  production  of  na¬ 
ture;  by  which  we  are  to  underhand,  that  the  power  of  the  fun  in: 
this  latitude  is  fufficient  for  exhalation  and  chryftallization  without 
the  additional  aid  of  fire  ;  and  - from  this  fait  they  formed  an  ex~- 
tract which  they  ufed  as  the  Greeks  ufe  oil.  The  country,  for- 
the  moftpart,  is  fo  defolate,  that  the  natives  havcno  addition  to  their 
fifh,  but. dates:  in  fome;  few  places  a  final!  quantity  of  grain  is  fowny 
and  there,  bread  is. their  viand  of  luxury,  and  fifh  hands  in  the  rank 
of  bread.  The  generality  of  the  people  live  in  cabins,  finall"5'  and 
ftiffing  ;  the  better  fort  only  have  houfes  conftructed  with  the  bones 
of  whales;  for  whales  are  frequently  thrown  up  on  the  coafl,  and 
when  the  fiefh  is  rotted  off  they  take  the  bones,  making  planks1” 
and  doors  of  fuch  as  are  flat,  and  beams  or  rafters  of  the  ribs  or 
jaw-bones^,  and  ■  many  of  thefe  monffers  are  found  fifty  yards  in 
length.  Strabo  confirms  this  report  of  Arrian  ;  and  adds,- that  the 
vertebrae  or  focket-bones  of  the  back  are  formed  into  mortars,  in 
which  they  pound  their  fifh,  •  and  mix  it  up  into  a  pafte,  -with  the 
addition  of  a  little  meal. 


~s°  ‘Elutin',  oil.  Eat  how  oil  from  fait?' 
fays  Rooke.  Read  "Eteiai  for  "AXs; ;  for  what 
elfe  is  oil  made  from  but  olives?:  If  olives 
were  found  upon  this  coaft,  the  reading  might 
be  juft;  but  olive  oil  was  fuch  a  luxury  to  the 
Greeks,  that  if- a  Angle  tree  had  appeared  on 
the  coaft  Nearchns  would  not  have  omitted  the 
mention  of  it.  He  affirms  the  direft  con¬ 
trary. 


El  Ktowfai!  See  Ar.  335. 

5SI  Strabo  fays  the  bones  only. 

If  they  had  the  art  of  fplitting  whakbone, 
a  very  commodious  covering  might  be  ob¬ 
tained,  for  the  jaws  of  this  fifh  furnifh  a  thou- 
far.d  plates  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  long, 
eight  or  .ten  inches  broad.  Lettice’s  Tour  in 
Scotland,  p.421. 

From  a  part  in  the  jaw. 
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To  this  fcanty  lift  of  provifions  our  modem  voyagers  add  little. 
Barbofa,  Thevenot,  Tavernier,  and  Niebuhr,  all  mention  fifh  on 
this  coaft  as  ftill  the  food  of  the  natives,  and  from  hence  all  up  the 
eaftern  fhore  of  the  gulph  of  Perfia ;  to  which  Lieutenant  Porter 
adds  a  few  goats  and  fheep,  neither  cheap  or  good  ;  and  once  only 
he  mentions  vegetables  at  Churbar,.  which  were  good  but  very 
•  fcarce.  Whether  camels  are  ufually  eaten  on  this  coaft,  ..as  they  are 
in  Arabia,  is  not  afcertained  ;  thofe  which  Nearchus  -procured  at 
Treed  he  feems  to  have  employed,  as  the  inhabitants  of.  a  befieged 
town  may  fometiines  be  reduced  to  feed  on  horfe-flefh.:  but  beyond 
this  inftance  I  find  nothing  specified.  Mareian  mentions  a  ■  tribe 
called  Camel-eaters  ls',  in  -Karmama,  •  if  they  are  not -rather  Camel- 
feeders  ;  and  another  -ffyled  Turtle-eaters  -at :  Samydake  .  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Idthyophagi :  it  fhould  rather  feem  that  all  thefe  names 
imply  difguft  at  the. manners  of  the-  natives. 

'  Whether  whales  are  found  on .  this  coaft  at  prefent,  or  whether 
houfes  are  ftill  built  of  their  bones, I -find  :no  authority  to  determine. 
The  iilence  of  Lieutenant  Porter  appears  in.- evidence  again  ft  it,  for 
it  is  a  peculiarity, which  would  be  as  likely  to  command  the  attention 
of  a  modern  as  an  ancient  navigator  ;  -  and  whether  the  animals  feen 
by  Nearchus  were  whales,  or  not,  may  poffihly  be  difputed,  for  the 
-Greek  word  may  be  applied  to  any  fifh  of  great  magnitude.  The. 
..fize  of  iiftv  yards  ‘!5  feems  to  confine. the  expreffion  to  this  animal; 

*S1  tUfwtaCoMMt  if  eaters,  would  be  rather  fpeuts  feen’ by  him  nearly  in  this  .very  tea. 

like  wUMpiya,  &c.  Van  II.  p.  185.  Eng.  ed.  nf*sVf,  -however, 

--5S  Written  ((bimb;  fo  little  apology  is  is  faid  not  to  be  the  word  which  ufually  ex- 
tv  anting  f°r  addition  or  fubtradion  of  an  preffes  that  phenomenon,  bet  Ti^«.  '  Yet  I  fee 
initial  letter.  nothing  in  either  to  apply  or.e  more  particu- 

SiS  iiKse-i  ernrs  ’  Itytnd;.  Twenty -five  Urly  than  the  other,  except  -  the  modern 
ftthotns.  (Mindion.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that 

ii,%  as;  sc  -;-.:rv'  y.  Sics  imp-,- -.-.i'.  Nearchus  miiiook  a  water-fpout-for  the  blow- 

]  never  rrfled  on  this  pafi'age  without  ad-  ing  of  a  whale;  but  the  companion,  in  .  this 
.yetting  to  The  vapt’i  defetiption  of  the  water-  .fra  more  efpccially,  is  remarkable. 

and 
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and  though  blowing  is  not  peculiar  to  the  whale,  the  circumftances 
which  are  immediately  fubfequent  will  heft  determine  the  judgment 
of  the  reader. 

For  Nearchus  fays,  that  on  the  morning  he  was  off  Kyiza  or 
G  uttar,  they  were  furprifed  by  obferving  the  fea  thrown  up  to  a 
great  height  in  the  air,  as  if  it  were  carried  up  by  a  whirlwind.  The 
people  were  alarmed,  and  inquired  of  tlieir  pilot  what  might  be  the 
caufe  of  the  phenomenon;  he  informed  them,  that  it  proceeded  from 
the  blowing  of  the  whale,  and  that  it  -was  the  pradice  of  the  crea¬ 
ture  as  he  fported  in  the  fea.  His  report  by  no  means  quieted  their 
alarm  ;  they  flopped  rowing  from  afionifhment,  and  the  oars  fell 
from  their  hands.  Nearchus  encouraged  them,  and  recalled  them 
to  their  duty,  ordering  die  heads  of  the  veflels  to  be  pointed  at  the 
feveral '  creatures  as  they  approached,  and  to  attack  them  as  they 
would  the  veflei  of  an  enemy  in  battle:  the  fleet  immediately 
formed  as  if  going  to  engage,  and  advanced  by  a  fignal  given; 
when  fhouting  all  .together I57,  and  dafhing  the  water  with  their 
oars,  with  the  trumpets  founding  at  the  fame  time,  they  had  the 
fatisfadion  to  fee  the  enemy  give  way  ;  for  upon  the  approach  of 
the  veflels  the  monflers  a-head  funk  before  them,  and  rofe  again 
a-ftern,  where  they  continued  their  blowing,  without  exciting  any 
farther  alarm.  All  the  credit  of  the  victory  fell  to  the  fhare  of 
Nearchus,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  people  expreffed  their  acknow¬ 
ledgment,  both  of  his  judgment  and  fortitude,  employed  in  their 
unexpected  delivery. ■ 

The  fnnplicity  of  this  narrative  befpeaks  its  truth,  the  circum- 
itances  are  fuch  as  would  naturally  occur  to  men  who  had  feen 

*SJ  fou  a  1  As  loud  at  they  could  ftout  the  alula,  or  erf 

•  of  \var. 
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animals  of  this  magnitude  for  the  firft  time  ;  and  the  better  know¬ 
ledge  pur  navigators  are  pofteffed  of,  who  hunt  the  whale  in  his 
polar  retreats,  {hews  that  he  is  fomedmes  as  dangerous  an  enemy  as 
he  appeared  to  the  followers  of  Nearchus.. 

The  mention  of  this  engagement  might  have  been  fpared'in  a-, 
work  dedicated  to  geographical  refearch,  but  thofe  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Arrian  would  not  have  pardoned  the  omiffion  ;  and; 
it  is  one  part  of  my  intention  not  to  defraud  Nearchus  of  any 
honour  due  to  him,  either  for  his  fortitude  or  his  nautical  abilities. 
This  tranfadion  is  almort  the  only  part  of  the- voyage  that  Diodorus 
thought  worth  recording:  and  if  the  readers  of  his  age  had  a  relifh-  ■ 
for  this  fort  of  hiftory,  why  fhould  he  not  have  indulged  their  tafle 
But  there  is  a  fecond  tale  too  fmgular  to  be  pafled  without  ob- 
Jervation,  for  we  are  informed  that  the  Idhyophagi  derive  their 
origin  and  manners  from  a  race  of  men  who  frequented  thefe  feas,, 
and  who  having  by  chance  or  enchantment  landed  on  an  ifland 
named  Nofala,  were  there  entertained  by  a  Nereid,  and  afterwards 
transformed  into  fxfli.  Fortunately  for  the  metamorphofed,  .  this 
fpot  was  under  the  protedion  of  the  Sun,  who,  difpleafed  equally 
at  the  cruelty  of  the  nymph  as  her  Iicentioufnefs,  ordered  her  to 
depart  the  iilahd.  She  fubmitted  to  the  decree,  and  was  preparing 
for  her  exile ;  but,  as  •  a-  laft  effort,  fhe  hoped  by  a  difplay  of  her 
charms  to  entangle  the  god,  and  involve  him  in  the  fame  fate1'4 
as  his  predec.effors  in  her  favour  had  experienced.  How  great  was 
her  mortification,  when  fhe  found  him  inattentive  to  her  allurements, 
and  employed  in  a  fecond  transformation  of  her  lovers  into  their 

iiS  This  is  Grqnovius's  interpretation  of  an  obfcure  paffage. 
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inatrve  figure?  From  thefe  men,  To  happily  reftored,  the  Idihyophagi 
•.derive i!5  their  origin.  . 

Arrian  *50  is  offended  at  Nearchus,  firft  for  recording  this  fable, 
and  then  for  refuting  it :  but  the  ftory  is  perfectly  Greek ;  for  the 
Nereid  is  only  Circe,  or  Calypfo,  conveyed  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
Apollo  is  Ulyffes,  but  with  mere  continence.  The  cataftrophe  of 
the  piece,  which  confifls  in  the  delivery  of  the  metamorphofed,  is 
brought  about  with  more  dignity  ‘  by  Apollo’s  refilling  the 
temptation,  than  by  Ulyffes’s  *5‘  yielding  to  the  felicitation  of  the 
enchantrfefs. 

The  bell  excufe  for  introducing  this  tale  is,  that  Nearchus  had 
loft  one  of  his  tranfports  manned  with  Egyptians,  and  the  report 
was  current  in  the  fleet  that  the  velfel  had  difappeared  at  an  en¬ 
chanted  ifland ;  Nearchus  ordered  out  a  party  to  vifit  this  ifle,  and 
call  aloud  the  names  of  thole  whom  he  fuppofed  to  have  been 
ihipwrecked.  Not  content  with  this,  he  went  himfelf  to  the  place, 
and  compelled  his  people  to  land,  much  againft  their  inclination.; 
but  they  found  neither  their  loft  companions  nor  the  Nereid. 

Poffibly  even  this  excufe  will  not  be  admitted ;  for  no  ifland 
•occurs  on  the  whole  coaft  after  leaving  Alhtola,  except  a  very  fmall 
one  in  Guttar  Bay,  which  muft  have .  been  feen  on  the  day  the 
namelefs  town  was  taken,  and  which  lay  too  clearly  in  view  to 
..caufe  thefe  idle  terrors.  If  any  ifland  exifts,  it  ought  to  unite  the 


155  Thefe  are  the  Myrmidons  of  Theffaly, 
the  Sparti  of  Thebes,  tranfplanted  to  an  In¬ 
dian  foil.  Nearchus  imputes  the  fable  to  his 
Indian  guides  :  but  it  is  Greek;  unlefs  fables 
fimilar  to  the  Greek  mythology  are  current  all 
■over  the  world. 

130  Strabo  mentions  this  dory,  p.  726,  with 

J4  .. 


fimilar  circrnnitanees;  bat  without  the  Nereid. 

541  Ulyffes  refilled  the  cap,  but  not  the 
palUot)  of  Circe.  Od.  K.  347.  His  refut'a! 
of  the  cup  forms  aa  allufion  for  the  moraliff; 
his  palling  a  year  with  the  goddefs  is  fup- 
preffed.  See  a  very  elegant  frontifpiecc  on 
this  fubjeft  ia-Roaffeau’s  -Ensile. 

Bolls 
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Polia.of  Ptolemy  with  tliis  Nofala“V  but  the  coaft  is  now  too  weii 
known  to  give  us  hopes  of  finding  one ;  and  if  not  found,  the 
whole  is  a  tale  calculated  to  raife  the  importance  of  Nearchus,  and 
fhetv  that  he  was  the  only  man  in  the- fleet  who  feared  neither  the 
blowing  of  a  whale,  nor  the  enchantment  of  a  Nereid. 

Upon  a  review  of  both  tHefe  ftories,  we  fhall  be  induced  to  re¬ 
flect  that  Greek  mariners  were  fubjeift  to  vain  ■  terrors  and  fuper- 
ftitions  like  thofe  of  our  own  country ;  and  in  both,  if  we  find 
this  failing  not  incompatible  with  determined  bravery,  we  ought  to 
allow  due  merit  to  every  commander  who  knows  how  to  fupprefs  the 
one,  and  call  the  other  into  aftiom 

I  cannot  take  a  final  leave  of  this  coaft  without'  obferving,  that 
the  whole  diftance  from  the  Indus  to  Cape  Jafk  ' comes  out  as  near 
as  may  be,  fix  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles;  equal  to  the  efti- 
mation  of  Arrian  on  the  coaft  of  the  I'fthyophagi  alone ;  and  this 
number  of  miles  Nearchus  was  from  feventy  to  feventy-five  days  in 
palling :  if,  however,  with  due  allowance  made  for  fetting  out 
againft  the  monfoon,  and  twenty-four  days  loft  at  Cape  Monze,  we 
reduce  the  whole  to  forty  irSA  days,  we  may  form  a  comparative 
view  between  ancient  and  modern  navigation  ;  for  it  appears  from 
the  journal  of  the  Houghton  Eaft  Indiaman,  that  Ihe  made  the  fame 
run  in  thirteen  days,  and  upon,  her  return  was  only  five  days  from 

Nofala  lies  one  hundred  ftadia,  or  fix  low  coafl:  {hewing  themfelves  like  iflands  at  a 
miles,  the  coaft.  Arrian,  •  diftance;  and  laid  ‘down  as  filch  by  thofe  who 

as*  <(  There  are  very  few  iflands  on  this  never  approached  near  enough  to  afeertain 
c<  coaft.”  M'Cluer,  in  Mr.  Dalrymple’s  them.  D’Anville  has  thus  made  iflands  of 
Colle&ion,  p.  98.  But  in  feveral  charts'  of  Godelm  and  Bombareek. 
the  gulph  of  Perfiaone  ifland,  and  in  fome  ^  Some  days  were  loft  on  the  junflion 
two  very  fnv*U  ones,  are  fpecified  a  little  to  .with  Leonnatus,  and  at  the  Tomerus,  but 
the  eaftward  of  Cape  Jafk.  They  are  appa-  not  more  than  were  neceffary  for  repairs, 
rently  nothing  more  than  hummocks  upon  a  - 


Gomeroon 


Gomeroon  ,s$  to  Scindy  Bar.  But  fo  far  is  this  from  dun'mlbing 
the  credit  of  the  firil  navigators,  that  it  is  enhanced  hr  every  dim- 
culty  they  had  to  furmount;  ■>  l ah  tele'  v  n  r  ic  n  d  i  a 
riners,  no  provifions  but  Inch  as  an  unknown  conn  rm»l’t  iurnfih, 
no  convenience  for  fleeping  on  board,  no  pilot  but  fu-ii  as  the- 
xnight  calually  pick  up  on  their  courle ;  no  certainty  t ■  > 0 1  tins  ic  t 
was  ever  navigated  before,  or  even-navigable;  and- no  reiources  fuch 
as  the  moderns  have,  without  number,  in  their  arms,  their  mftru- 
ments,  their  experience,  and  the  accumulated  acquiiitions  of  know¬ 
ledge,  whether  pra&ical  or  theoretical.  Under  all  thefe  difadvan- 
tages,  if  the  objedt  was  attained,  and  the  voyage  completed,  it  is 
not  the  length  of  the  courfc  that  ought  to  raiie  the  name 
of  Columbus  higher  than  that  of  Nearchus ;  the  confequences 
derived  from  the  difcoveries  of  both  are  equally  important,  and 
the  commerce  with  the  Eaft  Indies  upon  a  level  with  that  of 
America:  but  if  the  communication  fixed  at  Alexandria  is  the 
origin  of  the  Portuguei’e  difcoveries,  and  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa,  Nearchus  is  in  fad!  the  primary  author  of  difcovery  in 
general,  and  the  mailer  both  of  Gama  and  Columbus. 

There  is  one  extraordinary  circumftance  attending  this  expedition, 
which  is,  that  we  find  no  mention  of  mutiny  or  difeafe  among  the 
people :  the  former  would  be  naturally  checked  by  their  fituation, 
for  they  had  no  fecond  hope  if  they  failed  in  the  execution  of  their 
enterprife,  and  no  chance  of  prefervation  but  by  obedience  to  their 
commander  ;  the  latter  was  lefs  likely  to  occur,  from  the  circum- 
ilances  peculiar  to  the  navigation  ;  and  the  maladies  ariilng  from 
famine  or  had  provifions  appear  not  to  have  had  fufficient  time 
to  exhibit  their  worlt  effedls :  as  far  as  can  be  collected  from  the 

Gombroon*  Gambroon,  &e.  the  b  inferted,  asm  Cymsrn,  Cambro- Britons. 

N  N  journal. 
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journal,  they  were  never  without  fhell-fifh  till  within  a  few  days 
of  their  arrival ;  and  fcorbutic  diforders,  which  are  the  fcourge  of 
the  mariner  in  the  protra&ed  voyages  of  the  modems,  are  never 
noticed  by  the  ancients.  The  proximity  of  land,  the  frequency  of 
fleeping  on  fliore,  and  the  properties  of  their  velfels,  which  were 
not  decked,  feem  to  have  operated  to  the  exclufxon  of  a  difeafe, 
which  two  hundred  years  experience  is  only  now  teaching  modem 
navigators  to  combat,  and  this  experience  nothing  but  the  perfevering 
difcipline  of  Cook  could  have  reduced  to  practice. 

It  is  not  apparent  that  the  pa(Tage“6  from  the  Indus  to  the  gulph 
of  Perfia  had  ever  been  performed  by  the  natives,  for  however  great 
the  commerce  on  that  river  was,  and  however  extended,  its  progrefs 
naturally  bent  towards  the  coaft  of  Malabar  and  the  peninfula.  The 
natives  there,  were  all  Indians;  while  on  the  weft,  the  name  termi¬ 
nated  at  the  Arabis,  and  all  Indian  manners  with  the  boundary  of 
the  Orite  at  Malana.  This  appears  to  me  a  proof  that  no  com¬ 
merce  from  the  Indus  was  carried  farther  By  the  Indians  ;  the  other 
natives,  whether  Oritse  or  Idthyophagi,  had  no  embarkations  even 
for  fiflaing,  and  the  Perfians  were  never  navigators.  If  any  veffels, 
therefore,  vilited  thefe  coafts  even  in  that:  early  age,  they  were  pro¬ 
bably  Arabian  107  ;  but  of  this  there  can  be  no  fktisfa£tory  evidence. 

*“  Ta  ph  yaf  tos  ’E  A?  ’ MiixiSjct  i  M*«i Im  is  derived  as  readily  as  I  can  aflign  Cape  Fi- 
Ka*  aVOpteox  xarirm.  nifterre,  Cape  Clear,  or  Chri'ftmas  Sound,  to 

Anonymous  author,  cited  by  DodwelL  in  his  the  refpe&ive  people  who  have  bellowed,  thefe 
DjfTertation  on  Scybx,  p.  4.7.  appellations. 

Alexander  was  the  difcoverer  of  the  eaft.  “  There  is- a  linking  analogy  between  The- 

a6j  The  reafon  for  this  conjecture  has  been  “  manners  ascribed  to  the- ancient  Ifthyo- 
noticed  upon  the  mention  of  Pagafira  j  and  I-  “  phagi  and  thofe  of  thefe  Arabs  [on  the- 
'fcfpeft  Sakala,.  Kokala,  Gogana,  Malana,  "  eaftern  coaft  of  the  gulph  of  Perfia]. 
Talmena,  &c.  to  be  all  Arabic,  if  their  figni-  “  .  ,  .  They  ufe  little  food  but  iifh  and  dates* 
ftcation  were  traced.  When  I  meet  with  a  “  they  feed  alfo  their  cattle  upon  fiftu” 
liver  called  jEgofpotamos,  lean  difeover  the  Niebhur,  Eng.  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  138-, 
language  of  the  nation  from,  whence  the  name. 


That 
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That  fomething  palled  upon  the  fea,  and  in  all  appearance  from 
port  to  port,  there  feems  to  be  ground  for  fuppofing ;  for  Hydrates 
could  not  have  been  worthy  of  employment  without  fome  fort  of 
experience ;  and  there  is  a  fkf.dow  of  evidence  that  the  pirates  to 
eaftward  of  the  Indus,  who  have  been  pirates  in  all  ages,  acci¬ 
dentally  vifited  the  coaft,  either  for  the  purpofe  of  intercepting  the 
traffic,  or  of  plundering  the  property  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  yet 
what  temptation  could  they  prelent,  unlefs  flaves  were  a  commodity  ? 
If  fo,  their  perfons  might  be  feized,  provided  there  were  any  record 
of  a  market  to  point  out  where  they  were  difpofed  of,  but  the  whole 
teftimony  which  can  be  collected  amounts  in  no  degree  to  a  proof 
of  a  navigation  like  that  of  Nearchus  from  India  to  Perfia ;  and  as 
this  is  the  principal  link  in  the  future  chain  of  communication  with 
Europe,  the  merit  of  examining  it  feems  wholly  due  to  him  as  the 
original  undertaker.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  a  much  longer  voyage 
in  this  very  direction  imputed  to  Scylax  by  Herodotus te!,  from 
Padtya  (the  Pekeli 16s  of  Rennell)  into  the  gulph  of  Arabia;  but 
whether  this  voyage  was  performed  by  the  Perfians,  or  that  other 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  Phoenicians  from  Egypt,  as 
recorded  by  him,  is  a  point  highly  problematical  in  the  opinion  of 
every  one  who  confiders  the  ftru&ure .  of  ancient  velTels,  and  their 
whole  method  of  navigation :  I  believe  the  record  of  both,  as  pre- 
ferved  by  Herodotus,  to  be  evidence  that  the  Perfians  or  Egyptians 
knew,  from  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  refpective 
countries,  that  they  were  bounded  by  the  ocean,  and  afforded  the 
means  of  'navigation ;  but  that  the  voyages  were  actually  performed 

168  Herod,  lib.  iv.  p.  300.  Cafpatyrus,  to  be  oa  :iic  Ga.-ces.  See  Dif- 

*•»  The  province  Peekeli,  or.  FackeK,  on  fert.  on  Scylax. 
the  Indus;  but  Dodwel!  fuppofes  PaSy-Vor 


requires 
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requires  more  evidence,  more  particulars,  and  a  clearer  detail  of 
fafts,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment.  The  bare  affertion  that  the 
thing  had  been  done  might  lead  Alexander  to  think  it  practicable  ; 
but  the  Perfian  voyage  produced  no  confequences  whatever,  and  the 
Egyptian  navigation  led  to  nothing,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  the  Portu¬ 
guese  difeoverers  influenced  by  the  affertion  27°,  that  a  paffage  round 
the  Cape  was  practicable, 

Scylax  ought  to  be  a  Greek  by  the  place  of  his  nativity,  Cary- 
anda,  or  at  leaft  an  inhabitant  of  Afia  Minor ;  but  we  have  no 
remains 271  of  his  journal,  and  no  other  evidence  of  his  voyage  but 
the  report  of  Herodotus,  which  is  very  deficient  in  circumftances 
to  confirm  its  own  authority ;  and  collateral  evidence  there  is  none. 
In  regard  to  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  there  is  one  particular- 
much  infilled  on  by  L archer,  Gefner1’1,  and  other  commentators, 
which  is,  the  appearance  of  the  fun  to  the  north;  a  phenomenon- 
dependent  on  every  navigation  within  the  tropics.  The  referve  of 
Herodotus2’3,  in  faying  that  others  may  fuppofe  this  probable, 
though  he  doubts  it  bimfelf,  is  a  caution  worthy  of  fuch  an  hifto- 
rian,  and  more  perfuafive  than  the  boldeft  affertion.  I  muff,  how¬ 
ever,  notice  a  peculiarity  in  this  paffage'  which  feems  to  have 
efcaped  the  ferutiny  of  his  commentators;  for  he  informs  us  in 
another  place274,  that  he  went  up  the  Nile  himfelf  as  far  as  Elephan- 

Whether  it  will  lie  thought  probable  See  Pref.  to  Wcffeiing’s  Herod. 

-tat-  the  Portuguefe  navigators,  or  the  coun-  «■  The  Sjyclax,  publiihed  in  the  Geog, 
cil  of  Portugal,  or  any  of  the  learned  of  that  Minores  by  tfudfon,  is  proved  to  be  an  int- 
coutitry,  knew  any  thing  of  Herodotus,  I  polture  by  Dodwell. 

pretend  not  to  judge  j  but  it  is  a  remarkable  S71  See  Gefner  de  Navigationibus  extra  Co- 
coincider.ce,  that  the  firth  edition  of  Hero-  lumnas  Herculis,  Prtel.  I.  6. 
dotes  was  in  —  —  1474  178  Lib.  iv.  p.  ayS.  Ed.  Wef. 

Gama’s  difeovery  of  the  Cape,  1497  Lib.  ii,  p  u'j. 
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tine,  in  order  to  afeertain  fome  circumftances  relative  to  the  head  of 
that  river,  about  which  he  thought  himfelf  impofed  upon  by  a 
fecretary  of  the  priefts  at  Sais.  Now  is  it  not  extraordinary,  that  if 
he  reached  Elephantine  he  (hould  not  have  vifited  Syene z,s,  the  very 
place  at  which  he  reprefents  his  doubts  to  exift?  Is  it  not  ftrange, 
that  though  he  lived  prior  to  the  coriftruftion  of  the  well176  at  Syene, 

he 


i7S  The  modern  Affouan,  vifited  by  Fo- 
cock,  Norden,  Bruce,  &c.  &c.  Su-ene  is 
Af-fooan  with  the  article.  D’Anville,  Geog. 

. 176  I  know  no  teltimony  of  the  well  at 
Syene  older  than  Strabo,,  lib.  817.  but 
conclude  that  older  may  be  found.  Pliny, 
lib.  ii>  cap.  73,  feems  to  intimate,  that  it  was 
dug  by  Eratofthenes  at  the  time  he  was  mea- 
furing  an  arc  of  the  meridian.  Tile  follow¬ 
ing  obfervations  are  kindly  communicated  by 
the  Bilhop  of  Rochefter : 

The  well,  beftdes  that  it  was  funkperpen- 
dicularly  with  the  greatell  accuracy,  ivas,  I 
fuppofe,  in  ihape  an  exaft  cylinder.  Its 
breadth  muft  have  been  moderate,  fo  that  a 
perfon,  (landing  upon  the  brink,  might  fafely 
Hoop  enough  over  it  to  bring  his  eye  into  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder,  where  it  would  be  per¬ 
pendicularly  over  the  centre  of  the  circular 
furface  of  the  water.  The  water  muff  have 
flood  at  a  moderate  height  below  the  mouth  of 
the  well,  far  enough  below  the  mouth  to  be 
iheltered  from  the  aXion  of, the  wind,  that  its 
furface  might  be  perfeXly  fmooth  and  mo- 
tionlefs ;  and  not  fo  low,  but  that  the  whole  of 
its  circular  furface  might  be  diftinXly  feen  by 
the  obferver  on  the  brink.  A  well  formed 
in  this  manner  would  afford,  as  I  apprehend, 
the  mod  certain  obfervation  of  the  fun’s  ap- 
pulfe  to  the  zenith,  that  could  be  made  With 
the  naked  eye  ;  for  when  the  fun’s  centre  was 


upon  the  zenith,  his  dife  would  be  feen  by  re¬ 
flexion  in  the  water,  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
well ;  that  is,  as  a  circle  perfectly  concentric 
with  the  circle  of  the  water :  and  I  believe, 
there  is  nothing  of  which  the  naked  eye  can- 
judge  with  fo  much  precifion  as  the  concen¬ 
tricity  of  two  circles,  provided  the  circles  be 
neither  very  nearly  equalf  nor  the  inner  circle 
very  final!  in  proportion  to  the  outer. 

Plutarch  fays,  that  in  his  time  the  gnomons 
at  Syene  were  no  longer  fhadowlefs  on  the 
folftitial  day.  This  is  very  ftrange.  Era- 
tofthenes  died,  according  to  Blair’s  Tables,  in 
the  year  before  Chrift  1 93. ;  and  Plutarch 
died  in  the  year  of  Chrift  119.  The  interval, 
therefore,-  between  them  was  only  312  years ; 
and  the  change  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
in  this  time  (the  only  caufe  to  which  I  can  re¬ 
fer  the  alteration)  was  no  more  than  2  36". 
A  gnomon,  therefore,  at  Syene  of  the  length 
of  twelve  inches,  if  it  caft  no  fhadow  on  the 
day  of  the  folftice,  in  the  time  of  Eratofthe¬ 
nes,  ihould  have  caft  a  (hadew,  in  the  time  of 
Plutarch,  of  the  length  only  of  n^tks,  i.  e. 
not  quite  -j-j  ;th  of  an  inch.  The  fhadow  of  a 
perpendicular  column  of  the  height  of  100 
feet  would  have  been  -A-ths  of  an  inch.  But  X 
can  hardly  think  the  ancients  ever  thought  of 
ccnttrudiing  gnomons  of  fuch  a  lize.  We  read, 
indeed,  in  the  Comedians,  of  Ihadows  of  ten,, 
twelve,  and  even  twenty  feet  long.  Thefe 
feem  to  have  been  the  fnadows  of  gnomons ; 
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he  fhould  mention  nothing  of  the  fituation  of  Syene  itfelf  under 
the  tropic?  Had  he  been  there  in  fummer,  he  mu  ft  himfelf  have 
feen  the  phenomenon  he  profelfes  to  doubt,  or  at  leaft  the  fun  ver¬ 
tical  ;  and  if  his  vifit  was  at  any  other  feafon,  is  it  not  remarkable 
that  he  fhculd  not  have  heard  of  this  circumftance  ?  Elephantine  is 
an  ifland,  or  a  city  on  an  ifland,  in  the  Nile,  oppofite  to  Syene2'7,  and 
yet  Herodotus  does  not  quite  fay  he  was  actually  at  Syene.  From  his 
mention  that  the  Cataradts  are  four  days’  fail  from  the  Elephantine: 
he  vifited,  may  we  not  fufpedt  that  it  was  fome  illand  lower  down 
(for  there  are  many),  or  that  the  ifland  2,s  called  Elephantine  by 
Pocock  is  not  the  Elephantine  of  Herodotus  ?  and  that  the  hiftorian 
was  not  nearer  Syene  than  within  three  days’  fail?  for  it  is  in  reality 
lefs  2”  than  one  day’s  fail  or  journey  by  land  from  Syene  to  the 
Cataracts.  I  mention  thefe  particulars,  in  order  to  fliew.  the  great 
obfeurity  which  attends  all  the  difeoveries,  whether  real  or  pre- 

but  they  were  evening  fhadows,  when  the  fun  would  be  more  eafiiy  difeovered  by  the  well 
was  low,  and  people  were  going  to  fupper;  than  by  any  gnomon  the  ancients  can  be  fiip- 
and  this  affords  an  argument  that  the  gnomons  pofed  to  have  ufed. 

•of  the  ancients  were  of  a  very  moderate  fize;  1,7  Pocock,  B.  ii.  p.  1 17.  Bruce, 

for  in  the  latitude  of  40°,  at  the  feafon  of  the  278  Bruce  mentions  the  illand,  but  does  not 

equinoxes,  the  fun’s  altitude,  one  hour  before  call  it  Elephantine.  Vol.  i.  p.  150. 
funfet,  could  be  11“  26';  and  a  gnomon,  of  “  The  diftance  from  the  gate  of  the 

the  height  of  2  feet  fths  of  an  inch,  would  calt  c<  town  [  Alihan]  to  TermiHi  or  Marada,  the 
a  fbadow .  on  the  horizontal  plane  precifely  *'  fmali  villages  on  the  Cataraft,  is  exactly  fix 
ten  feet  long.  Half  an  hour  before  funfet,  a  “  Englilh  miles.”  Bruce,  vol.  i.  p.  156. 
gnomon  of  the  height  of  one  foot  would  call:  See  alfp  a  very. curious  account  of  the  well 

a  fhadow  ten  feet  long.  And  in  the  fame  !a-  and  the  latitude  of  Syene,  which  Bruce  fixes 
titude,  at  the  fame  feafon,  a  gnomon  of  the  at  240  o' 45",  and  confequeotly  not  under  the 
height  of  fix  feet  would  call  a  ihadow  of  the  tropic,  p.  160  ;  but  more  than  half  a  degree 
length  of  ten  feet  fo  early  as  eleven  minutes,  to  the  north.  Bruce,  however,  allows  for 
after  three  in  the  afternoon,  I  think  the  the  approximation  qf  the  ecliptic  to  the 
final!  variation  that  took  place,  between  the  equator.  The  circumference  of  the  fun’s  dife 
time  of  Eratollhenes  and  that  of  Plutarch,  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account. 
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tended,  in  ages  antecedent  to  hiftory;  and  notwithftanding  all  that 
Mr.  GofTslin  has  produced,  to  prove  an  early  ftate  of  navigation 
and  geography,  previous  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  and 
founded  upon  better  principles ;  notwithftanding  the  erudition  dis¬ 
played  by  Gefner  in  his  treatife  180  on  the  navigation  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  in  the  Atlantic  ;  there  is  nothing  appears  fufficiently  latif- 
factory  to  eftablifh  the  authenticity  of  any  one  prior  voyage,  of 
equal  importance,  upon  a  footing  with  this  of  Nearchus ;  or  any 
certainty  to  be  obtained  where  the  evidence  is  all  circumftanrial, 
and  none  pofitive.  From  a”  journal  like  the  Periplus 211  of  Hanno, 
a  knowledge  of  the  coaft  of  Africa  will  enable  us  to  form  a 
judgment  of  his  progrefs  ;  but  a  bare  atTertion  of  the  performance 
of  any  voyage,  without  confequences  attendant  or  connected... 
without  collateral  or  contemporary  teftimony,  is  too  flight  a  found¬ 
ation  to  fupport  any  fuperftru&ure  of  importance.  I  fhould  think 
it  time  well  employed  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  Columbus  agalnft 
the.  ufurpation  of  Vefpucius ;  but  I  would  not  beftow  a  moment  in 
annulling  the  claim  of  Madock  and  his  Cambro-Britons  to  the  aif- 
eovery  of  America.  The  reader  may  conceive  that  this  vindication 
of  Nearchus  partakes  more  of  the  partiality  of  an  editor  than  the 
mveftigation  of  truth  :  but  I  appeal  to  the  ancient  geographical 
fragments  ftill-  extant;  the  Periplus  of  Hanno,  the  furvey  of  the 
Euxlne  lea  by  the  real  Arrian,  and  that  of  the  Erythraean  fea  or 
Indian,  ocean  by  the  fictitious-  one  ;  and  I  fay  that  all  thefe,  as  well’ 

180  PublHhed  with  Ms  edition  of  the  works  Dodwell  errs  as  frequently  or.  the  Gde  of 

of  Orpheus.  feepticifm  as  others  do  on  the  fide  of  cre- 

181  Dodwell  doubts  the  authenticity ;  but  dnlity. 
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as  the  journal  of  Nearchus,  though  they  have  their  errors,  difficul¬ 
ties,  or  even  abfurdities,  ftill  contain  internal  evidence  of  veracity, 
and  are  well  worthy  of  examination ;  while  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  of  Pytheas  or  Scylax  is  merely  a  {peculation  -  .of 
amufement. 

There  is,  however,  another  way  of  inquiry  into  the  difcoveries 
attributed  to  the  carlieft  times,  which  is,  by  examining  the-  commo- 
dities  ftich  difcoveries  would  produce.  Tin,  the  ftaple  of  Britain, 
is  mentioned  in  the  moft  ancient  authors  neither  as  a  rare  nor  a  very 
precious  metal  ;  this  muft  have  been  introduced  to  the  nations  on 
the  Mediterranean,  either  by  a  tranfport  over  land.{fuch  as  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Diodorus*83),  or  through  the  medium  of  a  Phoenician 
navigation  :  the  exiftence  of  the  metal,  therefore,  in  Greece  and 
Afia  is  a  proof  that  the  voyage  was  performed  in  fome  lenfe  or 
other.  The  fudden  influx  of  gold  into  Judaea”*  is  equally  a  proof 
of  a  commerce  extended  into  the  Indian  or  JEthiopic  ocean,  beyond 
the  limits  of  tire  gulph  of  Arabia.  The  materials  ftill  found  in 


463  Gefner,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Argonau- 
ticks  of  Orpheus,  is  confident  that  there  is  no 
exprcfiion  that  indicates  they  are  pofterior  to 
the  age  of  Homer.  If  the  fafl  is  .fo,  it  mull 
be  confefied  that  the  mention  or  knowledge  of 

tent  of  geographical  fcience  rook  furprifingj* 
for  Homer's  information  went  no  farther  than 
Italy.,  and  even  there  it  was  only  mytholo¬ 
gical. 

Lib.  v.  p.  361.  Ed.  Wcf. 

Diodorus  here  mentions  tin  found  in  Spain, 
hut  not  in  great  .quantities ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  chat  the  grand  fource  of  that  metal 


484  It  is  not  the  bufinefs  of  this  work  to 
follow  up  thefe  feveral  incidents  j  but  Bruce 
has  moft  admirably  illuftrated  the  commerce 
of  Hiram,  Solomon,  the  Arabians  and  Egyp¬ 
tians  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  molt  indubitably 
proved  that  it  tended  to  Africa  rather  .than 
Afia.  .When  .the  haughty  fpirit  which  pro¬ 
cured  fo  many  enemies  to  this  illuftrious  tra¬ 
veller  (hall  be  forgotten,  neither  his  know¬ 
ledge  nor  his  veracity  will  be  longerimpeached. 
There  is  much  fcopc  for  curious  inveftigation 
upon  the  whole  of  this fubjeefc,  which  Dr.  Ro- 
bertfon  has  not  profecuted  to  its  full  extent. 
See -Ezekiel,  .  chap,  .xtfvif. 
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Egypt,  that  contributed  to  the  prefemtion  of  the  mummies,  are 
feme  of  them  fuppofed  to  be  Oriental  ;  and  if  fo,  Egypt  muft'have 
had,  even  antecedent’"  to  hiftoiy,  a  communication  with  the  Eaft, 
either  diredtly  by  commerce  of  their  own,  or  indireftly  by  means 
of  intermediate  nations,  perhaps  Arabian.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  we 
have  a  right  to  aflame  the  navigation  from  the  view  of  its  efle&s  ; 
but  the  voyage  of  Scylax  from  India  to  Egypt,  or  that  of  the 
Phoenicians  from  Egypt  round  the  continent  of  Africa,  have  neither 
produce  nor  confequences ;  and  thought  his  is  only  a  negative  proof 
of  their  nonentity,  it  is  as  ftrong  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  will 
admit:  if  no  fecortd  navigator  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  difeovery  of  Gama  might  have  been  deemed  problema¬ 
tical.  Were  it  poffible  to  afevibe  thefe  two  voyages  to  the  age  of 

185  «  Several  authors  agree  in  opinion,  mciatss  navigated  the  Red  Sea  for  Solomon, 
“  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  pofleffed  them-  and  not  Egyptians,  t  Chronicle  ix.  21.;  and 
"  feives  of  the  trade  of  the.  Eaft  by  the  Red  if  the  Egyptians  had  poffefied  a  trade  on 
■**  Sea ;  and  that  they  carried  on  a  coniider-  that  fea,  they  would  not  have  fuffered  rivals 
“  able  traffic  with  the  Indian  nations  before  to  interfere.  .  The  pillage  round  Africa  is  not 
“  the  time  of  Sefeftris,  who  was  contemporary  attributed  by  Herodotus  to  Egyptians,  but 
•<  with  Abraham.”  Aflle.  Or.  and  Progrefs  Phcenicians:  but  I  decline  all  difquifition  on 
of  Writing,  p.  41  ;  who  quotes  Rollin,  thefe  matters  previous  to  hiftory  ;  and  mean  at 
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Herodotus,  his  teftimony  is  Rich,  that  it  ought  to  preponderate 
again!!  every  argument  of  mere  lpeculation;  but  he  probably  records 
only  the  vanity  of  two  nations,  one  the  moft  proud  of  its  em¬ 
pire,  and  the'  other  of  its  fcience  ;  both  capable  of  attributing  to 
themfelves  an  action  done,  if  it  were  pcffible  to  be  done  ;  and  of 
this,  the  poffibility  was  perhaps  known  from  internal  information. 
My  own  opinion  is  decidedly  againft  the  reality  of  both,  thefe 
voyages  ;  but  whatever  be  mv  own  judgment,  it  fhall  be  fubject  to 
the  deeifion  of  thofc  who  profefledly  confider  the  queftion  in  its 
full  extent ;  it  is  here  only  incidental but  I  mult  ftill  repeat,  that 
it  is  the  affertion  of  faffs  without  circumftances,  while  the  voyage 
of  Nearchus  is  detailed  in  all  its  parts,'  and  is  the  earlieft138  authentic 
journal  extant.  If,  then,  I  am  right,  this  is  the  firft  voyage  of 
general  importance  to  mankind  ;  if  I  am  miftaken,  it  is  ftill  the  firft 
of  which  any  certain  record  is  preferved. 

This  difcuffion.  may  appear  more  appropriate  to  the  conclufion, 
than  the  progrefs  of  the  enterprife ;  but  the  fact  is,  that,  at  this 
point,  the  great  difficulty  of  the  whole  paflage  was  furmounted ; 
the  remaining  part,  up  the  Gulph  of  Perfia,  was  neither  expofed 
to  the  calamity  of  famine,  nor  hazardous  from  the  nature  of  the 
coafl.  We  fhall  have  fome  opportunities  to  remark,  that  as  there 
was  commerce  among  the  natives,  there  were  confequently 
pilots  to  be  obtained ;  and  fo  fatisfied  was  Nearchus  of  the 

Gefiier.  Hanno  tyhich  we  have  is  of  late  age,  according 

~5S  It  is  prior  to  the  Periplus  of  Hanno,  if  to  Dodwell,.and  acopy  or  etttrr.lt  poflibly  from 
it  is  the  fame  Hanno,  contemporary  wifli  Aga-  the  Carthaginian  journal,  as  Arrian’s  is  from 
thoclcs  as  generally  fuppofed,  for  Agathocles  Nearchus. 
died  anno  283  A.  C.  The  Greek  Periplus  of 
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facility  of  his  future  charge,  that  he  refilled  being  exonerated  of 
the  command. 

The  narrative  itfelf  alio  will,  in  fome  degree,  be  relieved  from 
a  barren  recital  of  diftrefles,  and  a  dubious  arrangement  of  Geo¬ 
graphy  ;  our  claffical  guides  will  be  more  intelligible ;  and  out- 
modern  conductors,  Dalryrpple,  d’Anville,  and  Niebuhr,  more  fatif- 
faftory.  I  have  already  mentioned  d’Anville’s  differtation  on  this 
navigation  of  the  Gulph  of  Perfia ;  and  if  I  performed  no  other 
fervice  than  introducing  this  work  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Engliih 
reader,  It  would  he  an  undertaking  of  merit. 


THE 
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GUIPH  of  P  E  R  S  I  A. 

I.  Karmania.—II.  Perfs. — III.  Sufis ,  or  Suftana ;  ■with  the  Mouths 
of  the  Tigris,  Euphrates,  Euhsus,  and  Pafitigris. 

WE  are  now  to  enter  upon  the  navigation  of  the  Gulph  of 
Perfia,  comprehending  the  coaft  of  Karmania,  Perfis,  and 
Sufxana;  and,  fortunately  for  this  part  of  the  voyage,  our  materials 
are  as  ample  as  could  be  defired.  Mr.  d’Anville  has  publilhed  a 
Memoir  1  exprefsly  upon  the  fubjeft,  which  I  fhall  ufe  fo  freely  as 
to  *preclude  the  neceffity  of  fpecifying  the  paflages  immediately  re¬ 
ferred  to,  unlefs  where  I  am  conftrained  to  diffent  from  his  arrange- 

J  Vo!,  Xxx,  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  &c. 
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ment ;  and  this  I  fhall  always  do  with  the  refpedt  due  both  to  his 
claffical  apd  geographical  pre-eminence :  but  our  Englifh  navigators 
have,  within,  thefe  few  years,  explored  this  gulph  fo'fuccefsfully,  as 
to  leave  little  more  for  the  inveftigation  of  others.  With  thefe 
Mr.  d’Anville  was  of  courfe  unacquainted ;  and,  for  want  of  the 
information  they  afford,  was  rieceflarily  raiftaken  in  fixing  fome 
points  of  importance,  more  particularly  at  the  head  of  the  gulph, 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and.  the  Eulacns. 

I  have  a  variety  of  charts  furnilhed  by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  accom¬ 
panied  with  obfervations  of  his  own  *,  and  illuflrated  by  perfonal 
communication  with  him ;  but  efpecially  four  by  Lieutenant  M‘Cluer, 
a  moil  adtive  and  intelligent  officer,  which  render  all  that  concerns 
hydrography  almoft  as  perfpicuous  as  we  could  hope  to  find  it  cn 
any  coaft  of  Europe :  two  of  thele  comprehend  the  lower,  and  two 
the  upper  part  of  the  gulph  ;  the  later  publication  in  both  inflances 
is  the  mod  corredt,  and  in  both  inflances  agrees  bell  with  Arrian. 
This  is  no  accidental  correfpondence,  for  Nearchus,  by  adhering  to 
the  coaft,  is  neceflarily  more  minute  than  a  modern  navigator  who 
purfues  his  courfe  unreftrained;  but  the  moreTuch  a  navigator  enters 
into  the  detail  of  the  coaft,  and  the  more  intimate  knowledge  he 
acquires  of  it,  the  better  ought  his  information  naturally  to  coincide 
with  a  journal  of  fuch  difeoverers  as  the  Greeks.  Mountains,  rivers, 
bays,  ftioals,  and  ifiands  are  in  their  nature  eternal}  if  thefe  are  marked 

‘  Charts  from  Mr.  D. 

Four  by  M'Cluer. 

Two. by  Harvey. 

T-.vo  by  d’Apres. 

One,  Niebuhr. 

One,  Van  Keubn. 

Two,  Thornton’s. 

One,  Clauds  RuMell, 

.  diiiincUy 


One,  Anonymous  by  .Dalrymple,  contain¬ 
ing  the  mouths  of- the  Euphrates. — Befides  a 
variety .fif  plans.aad  topographical  ftetohes.  * 
One,  Lieutenant  Cant. 

One,  Ka&mpfer. 

One,  Engelbert. 

One,  Friend. 
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diftindily  by  Nearchus,  they  will  ftill  be  difcoverablc  by ’their  fea¬ 
tures  ;  if  otherwife,  I  would  abandon  the  journal  as  a  fitlion.  The 
illue  is,  however,  exadtly  what  we  could  delire  ;  for  fiich  is  the 
conformity  of  it  with  the  modern  accounts,  that  there  will  not 
remain  a  doubt 3  upon  more  than  one  or  two  ftations  in  the  whole 
gulph. 

In  regard  to  the  geography  of  the  country,  I  have  not  only  con¬ 
futed  claffical  authority,  and  the  bell  modern  travellers;  but,  where 
I  could  obtain  it,  have  fought  for  perfonal  information  from  thofe 
who  have  been  refident  in  the  countiy.  To  Mr.  Jones  I  am  more 
efpecially  obliged,-  who- rvas  head  of  the  Englifh  factory  at  Bulheer 
for  feveral  years,  and  afterwards  in  the  fame. office  at  Bafra.  This 
gentleman,  'from  his  knowledge'  of  the  Perfian  language*  his  con¬ 
nexions  and  intimacy' with  the  principal  perfons  in  power,  and  his 
frequent  vifits  to  the  interior  part  of' the  country,  is  better  qualified 
to  decide  in  points  of  doubt,  than  almoftany  European  who  has 
been  in  Perfia ;  and  I  ought  to  add,  that,  without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  author,  he  was  as  ready,  as  lie  was  able,  to  com¬ 
municate  information. 

With  every  affiftan.ee,  however,  that  can  be  obtained,  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  give  the  courfe  of  the  rivers  with  that  correftnefs 
I  wilh ;  and  though  d’Anville  has  performed  a  great  fervice,  in 
Ihewing  that  the  rivers  of.  Perils,  beyond  the  mountains,  never 
reach  the  fea,  but  are  loft  in .  lakes,  exhaufted  upon  agriculture,  or 
abforbed  by  fands  ;  and  though  he  has  likewife  proved  that  the 
rivers,  which  fall  into  the  gulph,  are  all  derived  from  the  range 

5  This  is  to  be  under.lood  of  places  which  on  an  open  coaft  can  be  afeertained  only  by 
hive  a  name  and  chambers.  All  anchorages  meafurement  (foch  as  it  is)  and  circumilances. 

which 
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which  runs  parallel  with  the  coaft,  and  forms  the  back  ground  oi 
the  Kermefir,  or  hot  level  country  next  the  fea,  he  is  ftill  un¬ 
doubtedly  miftaken  in  the  courfe  and  names  he  gives  to  feme  of 
thofe  in  the  upper  part  of  the  gulph  ;  and  I  am  not  fully  furnifhed 
with  materials  to  correct  his  errors.  The  caufe  of  this  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  journals  themfelves.  Of  thefe,  I  have  confulted  a 
great  number ;  but  every  one  of  them  takes  its  direflion  from  the 
point  where  the  author  landed,  to  Schiras,  or  from  Schiras  to  the 
coaft  ;  and  there  is  not  one  that  goes  along  the  Kermefir  below  the 
mountains,  nor  perhaps  ever  will  be  one  ;  for  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  any  European,  except  Hepheftion  and  the  forces  he  com¬ 
manded,  ever  trod  the  whole  extent  of  this  ‘ground  ;  and  as  this  is 
the  only  route  which  could  cut  the  {beams  from  the  mountains' al¬ 
right  angles,  and  afford  the  means  of  eftablifhing  the  order  in  which 
they  fucceed,  it  will  be  long  before  this  defideratum  in  geography 
can  be  fupplied.  Pietro  della  Valle  went  from  Mina  to  Lar;  but 
from  Lar,  north-weft  to  the  Arofis  or  Endian,  there  is  no  method 
of  continuing  the  route  but  by  fragments  of  routes  from  A! 
Edrifi,  or  by  enumerating  the  principal  places  which  lie  in  that 
direction. 

I  muft  now  return  to  the  fleet,  which  I  left  at  Badis,  that  is,  in 
the  hay  of  Jafk,  in  order  to  conduit  it  along  the  coaft  of  Karmania. 
Badis  I  have  concluded  to  be  either  the  town  of  Jafk,  marked  in 
Baffin’s  plan  and  Captain  Blair’s  fketch,  or  upon  the  river  laid  down 
by  Baffin  in  the  bay,  about  five  miles  from  the  head  of  Jafk,  if 
there  ever  has  been  a  town  in  that  iituation.  Cutler 4  has  noticed 

♦  Cuder,  p.  S3,  in  Dairy  topic's  Col-  to  have  copied  from  Baffin  j  and  Thornton  not 
leftion.  Thornton,  p.  69,  ibid.  Both  feem  cotreflly. 
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this  river  as  a  fecure  harbour  for  any  veflel  got  drawing  more  than 
eleven,  feet,  and  here  a  fleet  of  Greek  galiies  might  have  Iain, 
though,  from  the  fhortnefs  of  the  time  Nearchus  ftaid,  we  ought 
rather  to  fuppofe  he  rode  in  the  open  bay.  No  day  is  fpecified  here, 
but  as  this  was  the  firft  place  where  it  was  poflible  to  procure  a  fup-  Firft  itatioa 
ply,  after  the  diftrefs  they  had  experienced  for  fome  time  paft,  it  is 
neceflary  to  allow  a  day,  both  for  receiving  the  fupply  on  board,  Ba»is. 

and  to  give  fome  relief  to  the  people.  After  weighing,  the  follow-  Seventy-’ 

ing  day  the  fleet  proceeded  fifty  miles,  and  came  to  an  anchor  again  fiVei'th  day* 
upon  an  open  coaft,  This  anchorage,  as  it  has  no  chara&eriftic  to  a«  ofsk 

diftinguifh  it,  but  that  the  cape  on  the  Arabian  fide  of  the  gulph  Decks', 

was  in  view,  I  have  a  right  to  fix  by  the  meafure  of  the  courfe,  if  ei^tha'ay 
it  coincides  with  a  fight  of  that  objed.  The  journal,  in  fad,  gives  -Tr¬ 
an  hundred  miles  between  Badiss  and  the  river  Anamis  or  Mina ; 
and  notwithftanding  d’Anville’s  map  gives  the  fame  diftance  be¬ 
tween  Karpella  and  the  Anamis,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe 
that  he  has  both  extended  the  meafure  between  the  two,  and  carried 
the  Anamis  nearer  to  Gomeroon  than  it  ought  to  be  ;  for  his  own 
map  of  Afia  allots  only s  one  degree,  while  that  compofed  for  the 
memoir  allows  a  degree  and  an  half  for  the  fame  fpace.  The  fufpicion 
on  this  head  is  confirmed  both  by  Niebuhr  and  Pietro  della  Valle. 

Upon  reference  to  the  charts  it  will  immediately  appear,  that  there 
is  a  cape  on  the  Perfian  coaft,  nearly  oppofite  to  MuiTendon  on  the 
Arabian  fide ;  and  the  ftreight  between  thefe  two  points  is  exadly  ■ 
the  part  where  the  entrance  into  the  gulph  is  narroweft.  It  mea- 

:  s  Both  Gronovius  and  Salmafius,  from  an  'is  in  Perfis.  See  Gronovius  in  loco,  p.  3451..  . 
error  in  Pliny,  feem  to  fuppofe  that  Badis  is  Salmaf.  Plin.  Ex.  1188. 
the  Sabis  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Sabai  of  Diony-  '  6  See  the  general  map  of  Afia,  firft 

fius :  but  Sabis  is  an  inland  town,  and  Sabai  part,-  ,  " 

fures 
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fures  here  only  thirty-four 7  nautic  miles  in  M'Cluer’s  chart,  and 
Mufleadon  is  fo  high  as  to  be  vifible,  not  only  on  the  coaft  oppofite, 
but  almoft  all  the  way  from  Karpella.  The  cape  on  the  Perfian  fide 
is  improperly  named  Bombareek  by  M'Cluer,  an  error  he  fell  into 
from  confidering  the  real  Bombareek  as  Jaik  :  but  this  cape  is  the 
Armozon  of  Ptolemy,  as  appears  evidently  by  his  feries,  though  it 
has  no  name  in  our  Englifh  charts  on  which  I  can  depend.  It  is  in 
the  curve  previous  to  this  cape  that  I  fix  the  prefent  anchorage  on 
an  open  fiiore  ;  and  in  the  paflage  from  Badis  to.  this  point,  the 
feet  muft  have  paffed  the  Bombareek  rock,  though  no  notice  is 
taken  of  it,  nor  of  Mount  Elbourz,  not  far  from  which  they  muft 
have  anchored.  Bombareek,  which  is  the  orthography  I  adopt,  is 
no  otherwife  proper  than  as  the  term  moft  in  ufe  by  our  navigators; 
but  it  paffes  through  a  great  variety  of  appellations,,  all,  as-  I  have 
before  obferved,  corruptions,  of  Cohum-barregh 8,  and  appears  from 
the  fea  as  is  here  reprefented,  j. ln  a  level  plain  of 
loofe  fand,  between  two  and  three  miles  from 

the  flio.re,  but  is  not  an  illand,  as  it  is  laid  down- 

in  d’Anville  and  feveral  of  the  MwmefflWsw'  older0  charts.  This 
is  the  rock- which  gives  name  to  the  cape,  and  at  the  cape  there  is  a 
finall  creek,  but  fo  entirely  choked  up  that  it  will  not  admit  a  boat;, 
it  is  reprefented  in  Commodore  Robinfon’s  chart,  in  the  chart  com- 

7  Pliny  fays,  fifty  Roman  miles;.  D’An-  fome  deditftions.  of  importance,  if  be  is  mif- 
viile  makes  it  about,  ttvcr.ty-fenr  mites  and  an  taken. 

half  Englifh.  See  Plm.  lib.  vi.  c.  23.  c,  26.  '  8  Gombareek,.  Gombarreek,  Gombarat,, 

D’AnviUe  Mem.  p.  144.  .  Eombarack,  Bombarick,  Mumbartek. 

Pliny  is  nearer  the  truth,  than  d’Anviile  5  This  has  arifen  from  a  deception.of  the 
choofes  to  allow.  Arrian  fays,  it  ran  day’s  fight, When. the  pbjift  was  viewed  at  abidance,, 
fail.  Six  or  feven  of  theicharti before -me  and. the. coaft  was  nothigh  enough  to  appear., 
agree  with  M'Ctuer;  and  d’Anviile  .hazards  ,c  Lieutenant  Porter,  Lieutenant  Blah, 

pofed 
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pofed  for  this  work,  and  in  Captain  Blair’s  fketch :  if  Badis  were  to 
be  fixed,  therefore,  at  Karpella,  this  creek  muft  be  affumed'  for  the 
pofition  of  the  town,  but  there  is  no  town  here  at  prefent;  and, 
from  the  fterile  fand  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  does  not  appear  that 
•a  town  could  exift.  This  cireumftance,  added  to  the  infigmiicance 
of  the  creek,  contributes  to  extinguifh  all  idea  of  fixing  Badis  here, 
while  an  ample  bay,  a  town,  and  a  river,  added  to  the  acute  angle 
of  the  cape  at  Jafk,  dired  us  to  prefer  that  as  the  true  pofition  of 
.Badis. 

Mount  Elbourz,  or  Ehours,  the  Strongylus  of  Ptolemy,  the 
Round  Mountain  of  Semiramis,  as  it  is  called  by  Marcian,  lies, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  thirty  nautic  miles  north  •  of  Karpella. 
D’Anville  gives  it  nearly  the  fame  diftance,  and  Samuel  Thornton 
fomething  more  ;  but  it  is  in  my  eftimation  only  twenty-four  miles, 
to  which  if  we  add  twenty-feven  from  Jalk  to  Karpella,  the  total  is 
fifty-one  miles,  differing  only  one  mile  from  Arrian.  My  authority 
for  this  is  the  journal  of  the  Houghton  Eaft  Indiaman”,  which  may 
poffibly  reckon  from  the  Bombareek  rock' rather  than  the' cape. 
Even  in  this  eafe,  the  diftance  will  fall  Ihort  only  eight  miles  ;  this 
is  the  extent  of  the  difference,  and  many  of  the  meafures  on  the 
coaft  of  Karmania  will  partake  of  the  fame  deficiency.  .It  may  feem 
extraordinary  that  fuch  a  rock  as  Bombareek,  and  a  mountain  like 
Elbourz,  which  had  evidently  attraded  the  notice  of'  mariners  in  the 
age  of  -Ptolemy,  fhould  be  paffed  in  filence  by  the  journal ;  but 
fimilar  inftances  are  not  unfrequent ;  errors  of  addition  there  are 
none,  but  omiffions  have  already  occurred,  and  there  are  fome  more 

"  Mount  de  Chonfe  is  eight  leagues  <’  bareek,”  Journal  of  the  Houghton, 

*•  to  the  eaftward  [northward]  of  Bom-  1755. 
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to  occur”  in  the  courfe  of  the  navigation:  but  it. is  obfervable. 
upon  more  occahons  than  the  prefent,  that  a  rock,  an  headland,  or 
a  river,  however  unnoticed,  attracts  the  fleet  to, an  anchorage;  and 
this  is  probably  the  cafe  with  Elbourz  in  the  inftance  before  us, 
Arrian  feems  to  ccnfider  the  gulph  of  Perfia  as  commencing  at  a 
line  drawn  between  Gape  Mufl'endon  and  the  fhore  where  the  fleet 
now  rode  :  and  this  naturally  dire&s  us  to  Elbourz  itfelf,  which 
Marcian  deferibes  as  clofe  to  Armozon.  His  language  is  fo  precife, 
that  I  fhall  adduce  his  very  words:  “Near  Armozon  13  lies  the 
“  Round  Mountain  of  Semiramis ;  oppofite  to  which  is  Mount 
“  Pafabo  in  Arabia;  and  the  promontory  formed  by  it  :  thefe  two 
“  mountains,  with,  their  promontories,  form  the  freights  at  the 
“  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Perfia.”  Pafabo  is  the  Sabo  and  Afabo 
of  Ptolemy,  the  Mufl'endon  of  our  modern  charts;  and  Strongylus, 
or  the  Round  Mountain,  is  the  Elbourz  of  d’Anville,  transformed  by 
our  Englifh  navigators  into  Ehowers,  Howrcs,  Howfe,  and  Chowfe, 
M‘Cluer  has  very  improperly  brought  Rombareek  to  this  cape  and 
mountain,  but  I  admit  his  delineation  of  the  coaft;  and  here,  at- 
traded  by  the  Strongylus,  I  bring  Nearehus  to  an  anchor.  The 
ancient  name  of  Mufl'endon  '*  is-Makas IS,  and  Maketa,  as  well  as. 
Afabo,  and  the  cape  itfelf  is  the  termination  of  a  very  high  and 
broken  iiland  w,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  craggy  ridge  on  the 
continent  of  Arabia,  called  the  Black  Mountains  by  Ptolemy.  Thefe, 

“■  The  iffiand  atBender-Regh,  &c.  Geog,  Min.  p.  zi. 

11  AffK'fw;  . . inSia.  ■a^axarai  to  g..1*  Written  MuiFeldom,  McRsndom,  Mo- 

rjoyruXov  Sfc?  tattxXieQai,  :  chandan,  Mo$andan,  &c.  &c. 

tya-pit  acita  iMpoYu’A^tm  J5  Mabas,  more  properly  the  people. 

«  aitpniftw,  -&nf  Wtij»  ?{<>•«  *6  M'daer,  p,  t$.  - 

ettriw  coiiiTa  nqnxS  xiT&s.  Maiciaa  Hudf. 
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with  their  adjunct 17  Afaho,  exprefs  the ;  Black  Mountains  of  the 
fouth  ,s;  for  towards  this:  point  they  lie  in  refpedt  to  the  Arabians, 
who  conferred  the  title  upon  them.  Several  fmall  and  rugged  iflets 
lie  off  this  cape,  called  the  Coins,  from  forming  the  angle  of  the 
freights,  as  I  imagine,  and  the  -whole  prefents  a  frightful  appear-' 

.  ance,  if  the  delineation  of  Reffende  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  may  he 
credited. 

The  fight  of  Muffendon  gave  rife  to  a  difpute  which  renders  this, 
anchorage  important,  for  this  promontory  Oneficritus  propofed  to 
explore,  with  the  intention,  it  fhould  fee'm,  of  extending  the  voyage 
to  the  Gulph  of  Arabia.  He  afferted  that'5  they  were  in  diitrefs,. 
and  likely  to  be  driven,  about  the  gulph  they  were  now  entering,, 
without  knowledge  of  the  coaft,  or  any  determinate  point  to  which 
they  might  diredt  their  courfe,  Nearchus  refitted  this  propofai 
with  the  utmoft  fteadinefs ;  he  reprefented  to  the  council  of  officers, 
that  Oneficritus  appeared  ignorant  of"  the  defign  of  Alexander,  who 
had  not  put  the  people  on  board  becaufe  there  were  no  means  of 
conducing  them  by  land  }  but  that  his  exprefs  purpofe  was,  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  knowledge  of  the  coaft,  with  fuch  harbours,  bays,  and 
ifiands  as  might  occur  in  the  courfe  of  the  voyage;  to  afeertaia 

,r/u%m  gfv  ‘a<t«€u.  Ptoi.p.  lyt-  It  is  not  very  evident  what  Onelicritu* 

.  '«*  Sabo,  with  the  article,  is  .  Arabicj.  AA  raeansl  biit  as  A>A4n<J':r  wasmaflei-oCE^ypt,. 
Sabo.  D’AnviHe  <}eog.  the  gulph  of  AraWs  as  «,  • 

Sabo  fignifies  South,  Brace,  vol.i.  p.  jgi.  ftateowo  to  the  Egyptians,  and  Shore  likely 
So  in  Scripture,. the  queen  of  Seba  is  called  to  afford  the®  fatety  or  protection  than  the: 
the  Queen  of  the  South.  Mat.  xii.:  4*.  Mar-  ;  Gulph  of  Perfia,  which  bad  never  yet  been  , 
cian  writes  the  name  Pa/abo  probably  by  a  vifued  by  his  countrymen, 
corruption  of  the  text.  This ^difpute  is  not  only  detailed  ia. 

*»  d*  >}  xartl  r*  ritorilwpims  touw-  the  journal,  hut  recorded  in  the  hiftory* 
*-asW«u  ,  ..  p. 304*  V  A, 
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whether  there  were  any  towns  bordering  on  the  ocean ;  and 
•whether  the  country  was  habitable  or  defert.  He  added,  that  they 
had  now  almoft  obtained  the  object  of  their  expedition ;  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  hazard  the  completion  of  it,  by  the  purfuit  of  a 
different  defign :  that  the  cape  in  view  proved,  that  the  coaft  below- 
jt  tended  to  the  fouth,  where  the  country  might  be  more  diredly 
under  the  influence  of  the  fun,  more  torrid,  parched,  and  deftitute 
of  water  ;  and  that,  fince  they  had  reached  the  coaft  of  Karmania, 
they  were  no  longer  in  defpair  of  fupport.  Thefe  were  all  reafons, 
he  alleged,  for  purfaing  tlie  conrfe  they  were  now  in,  rather  than 
deviating  from -it ;  and  if  Alexander  had  completed  his  expedition 
by  land,  there  was  reafonable  ground  for  hope  that  a  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  army  might  be  obtained,  when  all  the  dangers  they 
had  experienced  would  be  rewarded  by  the  approbation  of  the 
king,  and  the  applaufes  of  their  countrymen. 

This  addrefs  had  its  clue  effect  upon  the  council;  the  advice  of 
the  admiral  was  adopted  ;  and  in  this  inftance,  fays  Arrian,  l  am 
perfuaded  that  the  fuccefs  -of  the  expedition,  and  the  prefervation  of 
ail  that  had  embarked  in  it,  is  imputable  folely  to  Nearchus :  an 
encomium  to  which  no  one  can  refuie  to  fubferibe  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  coaft  of  Arabia,  and  confiders  the  total  unfitnefs  of  the 
fleet  for  inch  a  navigation. 

Pi@tro  della  Valle',  who  refided  fome  time  at  Mina,  a  town  on  the 
river  Anamis,  in  this  neighbourhood,  has  furaifhed  fome  general 
circumftances  that  demand  attention;  for  he  'riot  only  mentions  the 
river  at  Mina,  which  he  calls  Ibrahim5'’,  and  which  muft  be  the 
Anamis,  to  which  the  fleet  Is  now  directing  its  courfe,  but  notices 

“  Probably  a  Mahometan  title  from  fome  Imam,  .or  fovereign. 

two 
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two  or  tTiree  little  ports  between  the  prefent  anchorage  and  Gomeroon ; 
not  that  they  are  ports,  he  adds,,  but  that  every  village  where  a  veffel 
can  land  her  cargo,  or  whence  there  are  a  few  veffels- fent  to  Tea, 
obtains  the  name  of  Bender;  and,  in  this  fenfe,  Kuhefteck  and  Ben¬ 
der  Ibrahim,  are  ports  as  well  as  Bender  Abbaifi  or  Gomeroon, 
Such  a  port  as-  this  was  probably  Neoptana,.  a  place  which  the  fleet 
reached  the  following  day,  after  a  courfe  of  forty-four  miles ;  and 
Bender  Ibrahim,  the  port  at  the  river  Ibrahim,  or  Anamis,.  feerns  to 
occupy  the  very  fame  ground  on  which  Nearchus  formed  his  naval 
camp, when  he  arrived  at  that  river  the  fucceeding  day:  the  di fiance 
from  Neoptana  is  ftated  at  about  fix  miles,  making  in.  the  whole  an 
hundred  miles  from  Badis,. 

Upon  a  review  of  this  diftance,  I  am  more  confirmed  in  fixing 
Badis  at  Jaik,  and  the  firfi  anchorage  from  thence  at  Elbourz,  for 
the  meafure  of  about.,  fifty  miles,  comes  out  confident  both  by  the- 
journal  and  our  modern  "accounts ;  and  if  the  /pace  from  Elbourz 
to  the  Anamis  does  not  correfpond  fo  happily,  it  mu  ft  be  obferved 
that  M,  d’Anville  has  lengthened  that  .  diftance.”  in  the  map  of  his 
memoir,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  his  interpretation  of  the 
journal this  at  leaft  I  fuipecit,  though  I  cannot  find  the  means  of 
correction,,  for  our,  Engjilh  charts  are  too  hydrographical  to  notice 
fo  fmall  a  ftream,  and  it  muft  be  confeffed  that  the  manufeript  of 
Reffende,  which  was  confulted,  carries  the  Obremi,  as  Ibrahim  is 
there  written,  much  nearer  to  Ormuz,  .  ■ 

The  river  Anamis  .is  fixed  by  Arrian,  in  the  country  of  Har- 
mozeia,  an  appellation  which  immediately  fuggefts  the  refemblance 
it  bears  to  Harmuz  or  Hormuz,  the  celebrated  ille  of  Ormuz,  in  the 


«  The  diftance  is  greater  in  the  map  conftrutted  for  his  memoir 
premiere  panic. 
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neighbourhood.  The  fame  title  is  given  to  this  trad  by  Ptolemy, 
of  which  his  Cape  Armozon  is  the  boundary  ;  and  the  means  by 
which  the  name  paffed  from  the  continent  to  the  ifland  are  com¬ 
mon  to  almoft  .every  ifland  in  the  gulph.  This  trad  is  ftyled 
Moghoftan,  or  the  date  country,  in  Oriental  geography,  extending 
to  Karpella,  or  perhaps  Jafk ;  and  as  we  are  much  concerned  with 
the  interior  part  of  it,  on  account  of  the  journey  taken  by  Nearchus 
from  the  Anamis,  to  the  encampment  of  the  army,  it  is  fortunate 
that  we  have  the  information  of  fo  circumftantial  a  traveller  as  Pietro 
della  Valle  to  dired  our  inveftigation. 

Pietro  della  Valle  was  a  Roman  of  noble  family,  who,  after  re- 
fiding  fome  years  in  Perfia,  came  down  from  Schiras,  with  an  in¬ 
tention  of  embarking  at  Ormuz  for  the  Eaft  Indies ;  but  upon  his 
reaching  the  coaft  he  found  the  forces  of  Perfia  colleded,  which, 
with  the  affiftance  of  the  Englifh  fleet,  were  to  wreft  the  poflHfion 
of  this  Oriental  emporium  from  the  Portuguefe.  The  confequence 
neceflarily  was,  that  all  communication  with  the  ifland  was  prohi¬ 
bited,  and  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  infolence  of  the  foldiery,  he 
kept  at  a  diftance  from  the  coaft,  taking  up  his  abode  at  Mina,  the 
capital  of  the  diftrid,  where  he  continued  during  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  one  thoufand.fix  hundred  and  twenty-one,  and  the  com¬ 
mencement”  of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty-two.  He 
had  here  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  beloved  Maani,  a  Chriftian  lady, 
and  a  Neftorian,  whom.  he  had  married  at  Bagdat,  and  in  whofe 
ftory  are  interfpeifed  a  variety  of  pathetic  ”  incidents,  painted  with 

13  Tom.  v.  in' fine;.;..  pueti«d*;  aadKIadam  Maani’s  borfc  Dervifeh 

14  The  writings  of  Petrarch  formed  a  is  upon  a  level  with  Argus,  the  dog  of  UiylTes. 
fchooi  of  romantic  lovers  in  Italy  ,’  and  Pietto  without  the  appearance  oF imitation.  Gibbon 
was  an  academician  of  the  fociety  called  Hu-  Ityles  him,  not  without  reafen,  an  author  into- 
maufijh,  at  Rome.  His  narrative  is  often  lerably  prolix  and  vain. 
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the  romantic  gallantly  of  an  Italian  lover,  and  furpaffing  in  reality  all 
the  lucid  fictions  of  a  modern  novel.  I  have  not  thought 'it  in- 
confident  with  my  defign  to  mention  thefe  particulars,  becaufe  the 
geographical  information  dependant  on  them  is  important.  He  ac¬ 
quaints  us,  then,  that  Mina  is  the  capital  of  Moghoftan,  and  this 
its  name  implies,  for  Mina  ”  fignifies  a  fort,  and  Moghoftan  is  a 
diftrict  of  the  ancient  Karmania,  extending  from  Cape  Jafk  to  the 
north  of  Cameroon'5:  he  adds,  that  the  heats  are  infupportable,  and 
the  climate  moft  unhealthy  ;  but  a  more  particular  circumftance  he 
notices  is,  that  the  river  which  rifes  in  the  neighbourhood  falls  into 
the  gulph  at  about  two  days’”  journey  from  the  city,  and  this  rivet- 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Anamis  of  Arrian,  and  the  Andanis  ’* 
of  Ptolemy.  If  Arrian  had  followed  the  inflexion  of  this  word, 
which  I  hoped  to  -find  in  him,  we  fhould  have  read  Ana-mina  ; 
but  he  has  written  Anamis,  and  confequently  Anta-min  ”,  I  can¬ 
not  be  perfuaded,  however,  to  believe,  that  there  is  no  connexion 
between  the  ancient  and  modem  name,  unlefs  it  fb.aH  hereafter  ap¬ 
pear  that  Mina  is  of  a  more  recent  date.  The.  name  of  Ibrahim, 
which  the  river  now  bears,  is  evidently  a  perfonal  derivative,  and 
moft  probably  from  the  fepulchre  of  fome  Mahometan  faint  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  but  the  ancient  appellation  is  confonant  to  the 
prefent  ufage  -  of  mariners,  who  drop  the  native  names  of  rivers, 
and  call  them  from  the  town  in  their  neighbourhood,  as  the  Bufheer 
river,  the  Bafra  river,  &c. 

-s  Gambron,  Niebuhr.  Combru,  P.  della  Addamus  by  Hudfon,  which  he  fuppofes  may 
Valle.  Gambroon,  Gameroon,  &c.  &c.  be  the  Anamis. 

«  Mina,  Minau,  Minave.  Mina  fignifies  Karr*  ri>  "ANAM1X,  p.  348. 

a  fort;  as  Minave  the  fort  of  Bafra.  Another  fort  of  folution  would  account  for 

al  From  forty  to  fifty  miles.  Aka.  By  trapipofition,  Anamis  is  A- 

*»  There  is  in  Marcias-  a  Tuanes,  rendered  minas. 
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I  infill  the  more  upon  this  name,  becaufe  if  Mina  was  formerly 
the  principal  place  of  the  diftri<R,  as  it  now  is,  it  points  out  the' 
reafon  why  Nearchus  pitched  upon  this  Ration  in  preference  to  any 
other  for  a  camp..  He  had  here  a  communication  with  an  inland 
town  of  eminence,  from  which  he  might  hope  to  derive  fome  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  pofition  of  the  army,  and  open  fome  means  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  king  :  and  as  the  communication  was  actually 
effe&ed  afterwards  from  this  very  point,  it  is  hardly  imputing  too 
much  to  the  intelligence  which  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  he  ob¬ 
tained  upon  the  coaft. 

He  informs  us  'himfelf,  that  he  found  the  natives  hofpitably  dif- 
pofed,  and  the  country  abounding  in  every  kind  of  fupply,  but  oil. 
The  difembarkation  here  is  expreffed  in-  terms  of  joy,  that  intimate 
the  previous  confinement  of  the  people  on  board  for  many  days ; 
a  grievance  almoft  intolerable,  confidering  the  conftru&ion  30  of  a 
Greek  veflel,  and  a  deliverance  from  which  was  the  greateft  of  all 
refreshments.  A  naval' camp  was  eftablilhed  here  immediately,  by 
drawing  a  line  from  the  river  to  the  beach,  and  fortified  by  a  double 
rampart  with  a  mound  of  earth,  and  a  deep  ditch,  which  feems  to 
have  been  filled  with  water  from-  the  river.  Within  this  inclofure, 
the  veffels  were  hauled  on  fhore,  and’  all'  the  proper  meafures 
adopted  both  for  their  fecurity  and  repair.  It  was  the  intention  o£ 
the  commander  to  leave  his  people  in  this  camp,  under  the  com- 


30  UlyfTes,  in  all  his  wanderings,,  never  ap-  waift.  arc  properly  the  cables  at 

pears  to  have  fl'ept,  c«fct  mtt,  in  the  the  ft  era,  but  perhaps  the  after- part  of  the 

after-part  of  the  (hip ,  when  he  could  .find  an-  veffcl  likewifej  whether,  when  they  flepc  on 
other  bed.  In  Homer’s  gallies  there  was  an  board,  they.  flept  on  the 

after-deck  called "lefics,  on  which  the  fteerf-  "iepiM  [deck],  or  under  it,  does  not  clearly- 
man  was  elevated  above  the  rowers  in  the  appear.  Either, was  bad -lodging. 
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maud  of  proper  officers,  while  he  tried  himfelf  to  obtain  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  king  :  but  before  we  accompany  him  in  -this  attempt, 
It  will  be  neceffary  to  corilider  the  country  around  him  with  that 
which  he  was  to  penetrate,  and  the  probable  fite  of  the  Macedonian 
camp  at  the  time. 

It  is  eafy  to  recognife  the  name  of  Ormuz  in  the  Harmozeia  of 
Arrian ;  but  we  are  not  therefore  to  fuppofc,  that  the  local  cir- 
cumftances  of  both  are  exactly  the  fame.  The  prefent  Ormuz  is  an 
ifland  known  to  Nearchus  by  the  name  of  Organa,  and  to  the  fub- 
fequent  ages  by  the  title  of  Gerun;  and  however  fanciful  a  recur¬ 
rence  to  tranfpofition  31  may  be  deemed,  Oregana  converted  into 
O-gerana  is  probably  the  medium  for  uniting  them  both.  The  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Ormuz,  afterwards  given  to  the  ifland  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  tradl  on  the  continent,  is  agreeable  to  an  ufage  prevalent  in 
the  gulph  of  Perfia,  which  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  notice  upon 
other  occafions ;  and  the  flight  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  continent 
to  the  iflands,  in  cafes  of  oppreffion  or  invafion,  is  to  this  day  a 
fettled  practice, '  as  .we  are  allured  by  Neibuhr  3Z.  D’^nville  finds 
two  periods,  when  the  Harmozeians  on  the  main  might  have  fled  to 
Gerun,  and  carried  their  name  with  them  to  their  new  abode.  One 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Bahud-din,  a  na¬ 
tive  chief  on  the  coaft,  fled  from  an  inroad  of  the  Atabek  Tur¬ 
comans,  who  about  that  time  eftabiiflied  themfelves  in  Pharfiftan  and 
Kerman 11  ;  and  another  in  the  year  one  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  feventy-three,  when  the  defcendants  of  Gengis-Khan  were 
mailers  of  the  Perfian  empire  ”.  To  thefe  two  periods  I  mull:  add 

31  So  Smaragdus  is  from  Zumrud,  Zma-  33  Perfisand  Carmania. 
aragd.  Bruce,  yol.  i..p.  207.  34  Cheref-eddin,  vol.it,  p.418.  French 

**  See  Niebuhr  under  ch  e  head.  Abu-  Scbathr.  edition, 
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a  third  :  in  the  year  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  feven  ”,  when 
Mahomet  the  fon  of  Timour  was  fent  down  from  Schiras  by  his 
father  to  this  coaft,  in  order  to  fubdue  Mahomet  Shah,  the  fovereign 
of  Ormuz,  Ormuz  was  at  that  time  evidently  on  the  continent,  for 
the  fon  of  Timour  took  feven  fortreffes  which  were  the  defence  of 
the  Shah's  kingdom,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  to  Geroum34,  exad- 
ing  even  there  from  him  a  tribute  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  dinars. 
This  tranfadion  proves,  that  the  ifland  was  not  yet  called  Ormuz 
in  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  feven;  while  it  is  almoft  evident 


that  Gerun  was  the  place  of  retreat  for  the  inhabitants-  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  on  thefe  three  different  occafions;  and,  according  to  the  ob- 
fervation  of  Niebuhr  juft  mentioned,  this  is- the  cuftom  of  the  coaft.. 
The  fluctuation'  of  this  word  in  European  orthography  juftifies  much 
greater  liberties  in  regard  to  names,  than  any  which  occur  in  this  work. 
Orrous,  Ormuz,  Ormutz,  Hormus,  Hormoz,  Hormuzd,  Harmozeia”, 
Armozufa,  Armoxufa,  Armuza,  are  all  applied  either  to  the  ifland  or 
the  neighbouring  continent,  and  I  conclude  have  all  a  derivation  com¬ 


mon  alfo  to  Hormifdas,  which  is  Oromafdes  or  Hormudfch  the 
good  principle  in  the  fuperftition  of  the  Parfees,  and  a  name  affirmed 
by  feveral  princes  of  the  fourth'  dynafty,  and  fome  of  a  later  date.. 
Mr.  d’Anville  has  obferved  that  there  are  four  diftrids,  two  on- 
the  gulph  and  two  inland,  that,  take  their  titles  from  different  Per- 

Really  one  thoufand' three  hundred  and,  writes  Harmuz  with- Ptolemy  and  Arms.- 
ninety-feven ;  for  there  is  an  error  of  ten  years  Gol.  adAtfrag.  p.  112. 
in  the  chronology  of  Cheref-eddin.  35  Mem.  p.  136. 

3(1  Geroutn  is  called  by  Petls  de  la  Croix  B’Anvjlle  derives  thefe  divilions  from  Go- 
in  the  margin,  Gomeroon ;  bat  it  (honld  rather  lius  ad  Alfraganum but  Niebuhr  fays,  no¬ 
te  the  ifland  :  not  but  that,  Geroum  and  Go-  knowledge  of  fuch  a.  divifion  notv  remains, 
meroon  may  be  mutually  connefied,  like  Or-  See  Gol.  Not.  ad  Alfra.  p.  uj.  Niebuhr,, 
muz,  on  the  main,  and  Ortpuz  the  ifle.  vol.  ii.  p.  i  66.  French  edition, 

M  It  i)  worthy  of  notice,,  that  Alfragani 
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fian  monarchs,  Cobad  ”,  Sabur,  Darab  and  Ardeftiir,  from 
Artaxerxes  as  he  is  ftyled  in  Greek,  Cobad,  Sapor,  and  Darab; 
but,  perhaps,  if  we  fhould  judge  tliefe  rather  to  have  a  derivation 
in  common  with  the  name  of  thofe  kings,  than  to  take  a  name 
from  them,  Armoza  may  be  added  as  a  fifth  4',  and  related  to 
Hormifdas  or  Oromafdes  by  the  fame  connexion.  All  this  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  fpecnlation  rather  curious  than  neceffary,  and  our  concern  is 
with  the  tradt  called  Harmozeia  by  Arrian,  Armuza  by  Ptolemy  4% 
and  with  his  Cape  Armozon,  which  Strabo43  has  marked  precifely 
as  lying  at  the  very  point  where  the  ftrait  is  narroweft.  At  this 
promontory  I  fuppofe  the  diftritft  of  Arrian  to  commence  ;  how  far 
it  extended  towards  the  norths  or  whether  it  comprehended  Gome- 
toon  (Bender- Abbaffi)  within,  its  limits,  cannot  now  be  deter¬ 
mined;  but  there  is  fufficient  ground  to  conjecture,  that  it  ter¬ 
minated  within  the  limits  of  the  modern  Moghoftan  at  the  river 
called  Rud-fiur  by  Pietro  della  Valle,  and  extended  inland  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  Every  where  along  this  coaft  a  range  runs 
in-  aline  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  fea,  inclofing  the  Kermefir,  a 
narrow  ftrip  of  level  country  rendered  hot  beyond  meafure,  and  un¬ 
healthy,  from  the  want  of  circulation.  As  Harmozeia  was  a  diftriet  of 
Karmania,inthefamemanner.Lariftan44artd  Moghoftan  are,  in  modern 

35  Thefe  names  feem  all  to  arife  from  the  43  Strab.  p.  76;. 
fourth  dynafty.  of  Perfianrace.  HeylinCofm.  44  Latilian,  from  Lar,  a  town  much  to  the 
lib.  iii.  To  this  dynaiiy,  perhaps,  al!  the  my-  weflward  of  Gomeroon,  in  the  tradl  below  the 
thology  and  all  the  learning  of  the  Parfees  mountains.  Pietro  della  Valle,  retired  to  Lar, 
difcovered  by  Anquetil  du  Perron  tnay  be;  re-  after  a  fevere  iiinefs,  which  enfuedyipon  the 
ferred.  death  of  his  wife,  and  had  cite  good  fortune  to 

40  Thus  Darab-chierd  is  Darib-certa.  Pietro  find  there  a  Perftan  well  (killed  in  phyfic.  His 

della  Valle,  tom.vi.  p.130.  route,  if  we  were  concerned  with  the  interior 

41  It  ought,  however,  to  be  noticed  that  At-  of  the  country,  is  well  worth  porfumg.  See 
snozeia  is  in  Karmams,  not  in  Perfts. 

41  Ptol,  p.  157. 
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eftimation,  fo  diftind  from  Kerman,  that  the  province  can  hardly 
be  faid  to  commence  till  you  are  paft  the  mountains.  Moghoftan, 
or  the  land  of  dates,  by  its  name  implies  the  means  of  fupport,  and 
though  the  air  is  unwholefome,  according  to  modern  accounts,  the 
foil  does  not  appear  to  be  barren.  The  whole  diftrid  was  flourifh- 
ing  while  the  Portuguefe  maintained  their  commerce  at  Ormuz  5  and 
Pietro  della  Valle, -in  his  time,  found  an  Englifh  fadory  ”  efta- 
blilhed  at  Mina  for  the  purchafe  of  filk.  The  whole  of  this-  coaft 
is  defolated  at  prefent  by  the  diftraded  date  of  Perfia  ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Niebhur,  fubjed  to  Arab  Scheiks,  who  have  taken  advantage 
of  thofe  troubles  to  pafs  from  the  oppofite  coaft,  and  eftablifti  petty 
governments  from  Ormuz  to  Bufheer. 

At  the  river  Anamis,  then,  Nearchus  took  his  meafures  for  dif- 
covering  the  fituation  of  the  army,  and  he  had  the  fatisfadion  to 
find,  upon  inquiry,  that  it  had  arrived  in  fafety,  and  was  not  at  a 
greater  diftance  than  five  days’  journey  from  the  coaft.  A  day’s 
journey  is  ftill  an  Oriental  meafure,  and  may  vary  in  its  utmoft 
difference  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles.  Taken  at  a  medium,  there¬ 
fore,  Alexander  was  noto  an  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  from 
the  coaft  ;  out  of  this  fum,  if  we  be  allowed  to  condud  Nearchus 
to  Mina 4fi,  we  have  two  days’  journey  to  fubtrad  from  our  uncer¬ 
tainty,  and  only  feventy-five  miles  inland  from  Mina,  upon  which 
a  doubt  would  remain.  .  My  reafon  for  conduding  Nearchus  to 
Mina  is  not  wholly  conjeduraJ ;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  the 
capital  of  the  diftrid,  which  would  naturally  attrad  him ;  and,  in 

*s  Or  at  leaft  merchants.  freqnent  occafion  to  difpatch  meflengers  to  the 

45  Niebuhr  fays  Mina  is  only  fix  leagues  coaft:  but  N.  B.  Six  leagues  is  the  expreffion 
from  the  fea  ;  but  I  depend  upon  Pietro  della  of  the  tracflator.  Niebuhr  himfelffays,  feme 
Valle,  who  refided  there  fome  time,  and  had  leagues.  See  French  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  ifij. 

the 
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the  next,  we  actually  hear  that  the  commander  of  the  diftrid,  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  flew  up  to  the  camp  to  anticipate  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  its  arrival.  The  . feat  of  empire  is  fubjed  to  the  caprice 
of  the  monarch  in  the  eaft,  and  has  frequently  been  changed  ;  but 
in  the  provinces  47,  or  fubdivifion  of  provinces,  the  principal  town 
having  generally  rifen  from  local  convenience,  is  not  fo  much  ex- 
pofed  to  fluduation :  this  induces  me  to  think,  that  a  place  like 
Mina  was  the  ancient  capital,  as  well  as  the  modem.  We  are,  then, 
to-  look  for  Alexander  in  Karmania,  at  fome  convenient  fpot  three 
days’  journey  from  this  town. 

We  left  him  at  Poora  in  Gadrofia,  which  d’Anville 43  confiders 
juftly  as  the  Pureg  or  Phoreg  of  the  Nubian  Geographer,  and 
Arrian  calls  the  capital  of  the  province.  The  modern  capital,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cheref-eddin,  is  Kidge 49 ;  and  d’Anville  has  another 
Pohreg  5°,  or  Forg,  on  the  weftern-  fide  of  Karmania,  in  which  he 
is  juftified  by  the  Nubian  Geographer,  if  I  underhand  him  right, 

+*  In  Hindoltan,  Palibothra,  Canouge,  eoaft.  Petis  de  la  Croix,  from  the  hlilomnj 
Agra,  and  Dehli,  have  been  the  feats  of  em-  of  Gingis  Khan,  mentions  that  the  army  of 
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and  by  Pietro  della  Valle,  who  was  upon  the  fpot.  At  Poora  he 
was  joined  by  Stafanor  and  Phrataphernes  from  the  upper  provinces, 
who,  divining  the  difficulties  he  mufi  have  encountered,  haftened  to 
his  relief  with  provifions,  and  a  convoy  of  camels  and  other  beafts; 
the  whole  was  diffributed  among  the  officers  and  their  different 
troops  as  far  as  the  fupply  would  extend,  and  the  army  proceeded 
to  Karmania  as  foon  as  it  was  recovered  from  its  fatigues.  The 
march  was  probably  a  proceffion  of  joy  and  triumph,  for  the  army 
was  not  only  crowned  with  vidory,  but  delivered  from  famine ; 
but  that  it  was  a  pomp  of  licence,  revelry,  and  voluptuoufnefs,  as 
painted  by  Plutarch  and  Q^Curtius,  is  a  fidion,  as  Arrian  affures 
us,  not  fupported  by  Ptolemy,  Ariftobulus,  or  any  ‘Other  hiftorian 
of  authority.  They  both  mention  the  exhibition  of  games  and  a 
Folemn  faerifice  in  gratitude  for  the  deliverance  experienced.  Thefe 
were  eafily  magnified  into  a  Bacchanalian  proceffion,  by  a  fertile 
imagination,  and  exaggerated  on  the  fide  of  exultation,  as  much  as 
the  diftrefles  in  Gadrofia  had  been  amplified  by  terror.  That  their 
fuficrings  were  lefs  than  they  are  reported  to  be,  appears  from  their 
future  tranfadions;  for  there  is  no  evidence  of  extraordinary  weak- 
nefs  or  diminution,  the  expeditions  proceed  as  ufual,  and  the  future 
plans  daily  increafe  in  the  magnitude  of  their  objed. 

If  now,  therefore,  we  caff  an  eye  to  the  map,  and  confider  the 
fituation  of  Mina  51  and  the  Gadrofian  Fohregh,  we  can  hardly  be 
iniftaken  in  drawing  a  line  through  Giroft  ”,  a  town  of  Karmania, 
which  will  Hand  as  a  point  of  union  between  the  fleet  and  the  army. 
My  reafon  for  fixing  upon  Giroft,  or  fome  place  in  its  neighbour- 

51  Mina  lies  in  26°  35'  north  latitude,  ac-  It  has  two  caflles. 

.cording  to  Pietro  della  Valle,  vol.  V.  p.  397.  Djirift  of  Otter,  vol.  i.  p.  311. 
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hood  lying  on  the  fame  line,  is,  becaufe  of  its  agreement  with  the 
diftance  of  an  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  almoft  to  a  fraction”, 
if  d’Anville’s  map  is  correiff.  There  is  no  town  in  Karmania,  either 
upon  this  route  or  near  it,  except  Valafe-gerd or  Valafe-cherd, 
which  polfibly  has  a  better  title  to  antiquity,  if  we  may  judge  by 
its  termination,  for  its  final  fyllable  is  the  fame,  though  differently 
written,  with  that  of  Tigrano-certa  and  Pafa-garda  ”,  both  ancient 
cities ;  the  objection  to  Valafe-cherd  is,  its  too  great  proximity  to  the 
coaft.  Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  Arrian,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  and 
Curtius,  none  of  them  aflign  any  name  to  the  town  where  the  in¬ 
terview  took  place,  but  Diodorus  Siculus  fixes  it  at  Salmus,  and 
adds,  that  Nearchus  arriving  when  the  king  was  in  the  theatre  and 
exhibiting  games  to  the  army,  he  was  introduced  upon  the  ftage, 
and  requefted  to  relate  the  account  of  his  voyage  to  the  affembly. 
Salmus  is  a  name  fo  void  of  any  collateral  fupport,  that  the  learned 
commentator 55  of  Diodorus  abandons  it  in  defpair,  and  I  have 
fearched  every  authority  in  my  poffeflion  without  finding  the  mod 
diftant  fimilarity  of  name  to  fix  it.  In  a  cafe  of  defpair,  I  offer  the 
following  conje&ure  as  a  mere  fpeculation  (without  building  in  the 
leaft  upon  it)  for  the  amufement,  I  hope,  not  for  the  contempt  of  the 
reader :  ' 

53  It  meafures  almoft,  as  exactly  as  the  the  modern  terms  -abad,  -patam,  -poor,  &c. 
opening  of  the  compaffes  will  give,  one  hun-  Fat-abad,  Johann -abad,  Melia-poor,  Mafuli- 
dred  and  twenty-live  miles  Roman,  of  feventy-  patam,  &c. 

five  to  a  degree  ;  and  (his,  compared  with  the  55  Pafa,  written  Phefa  and  Befa,  which  fig- 
road  .diftance,  would  amount  to  one  hundred  nifies  che  north-eaft  wind ;  becaufe  it  is  tooled 
and  twenty-five  miles  Britifi),  as  near  as  pre-  by  that  wind  in  a  hot  climate.  Goi.  ad  Alfra- 
cifion  itfelf  could  demand.  gan,  114. 

>*  Written  both  ways  by  the  Nubian  !<i  Wefleling.  ad  Diodor.  lib.  xvii.  p.  243. 

ferves  the  relation  with  Pafa-garda,  and  fuifle  ex  Arriano  con&das,  lib.  vi,  2S.  Ah 
-clierd  with  Tigranc-certa.  This  termi-  aliis  negiigitur. 
nation  fignifies  Fort,  Town,-  or  City,  like 

HR  The 
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The  Nubian  Geographer  57  mentions  Maaun,  a  fnlall  city,  but 
much  frequented  by  merchants,  at  one  ftation,  or  five  and  twenty 
miles,  diftance  from  Valafe-cherd  ;  and  it  is,  I  conclude,  the  fame 
as  d’ Anville’s  D.e-Maum  which  {lands  between  that  town,  and  Giroft. 
Is  it,  then,  too  much  to  fay,  that,  in  the  Sal-moun-ti  of  Dio¬ 
dorus,  we  difcover  Maaun  ?  I  know  not  the  origin  of  d’Anville’s 
De-  more  than  the  Sal-  of  Diodorus ;  but  Sal  in  Hebrew,  and,  if 
I  am  rightly  informed,  in  Arabic  or  Perfic,  has  two  fignifications ; 
by  one  it  imports  the  fielter  of  a  tent !S  or  houfe  ;  by  the  other,  a 
rampart.  Would  it  not  then,  in  either  fenfe,  apply?  as  firft,  th a  camp 
at  Maaun,  and  fecondly,  Fort  Maaun ;  or,  if  it  fhould  be  faid  I 
take  advantage  of  a  Greek”  inflexion  to  obtain  Moun-,  I  muft 
obferve,  that  words  of  this  form,  thoygh  they  have  not  the  letter 
N  in  their  firft  appearance,  always  affume  it  by  inflexion,,  and  have- 
it  conftantly  implied.  I  give  this  merely  as  a  fpeculation,  without 
pretenfion  to  Oriental  learning  ;  but  I  am  perfuaded  that  an  Orien- 
talift  who  would  purfue  inquiries  of  this  fort  would  find  his  cu- 
riofity  amply  repaid.  I  £h all  draw  no  confequenee  from  it,  though 
I  prefer  Maaun  on  this  account,  but  fix  the  interview  at  Giroft, , in 
which  I  adhere  to  the  correfponding  diftance, .  and  the  opinion  of 
d’Anville.  If"  it  fhould  hereafter  appear  that  Diodorus  has,  under 
fuch  a  difguife,  preferved  the  name  of  this  place,  he  has  one  offence 
the  lefs  in  his  barren  account  of  this  expedition.  Giroft  is  ftyled 
the  capitaP“  of  Karmania  by  Petis  de  la  Croix  in  his  commentary- 
on  Cherefi-eddin which  however  it  is  not,.  for  Seirdgian  is  the  ca- 

”P.  130.  Catvat.-  Alfciam,  hinc  ad  M  a  a  u  n  2AAM0YS..  pronounced  Salmoos,  and 

n/bem  parvam  fed  commereiis  minime  infre-  formed  tike  .'Peffiims  Peffinontis,  Sclimis  Seli- 
quentem,  ftatio.  Ab  hac  ad  urbem  Yalafe-  nunti*;  written  in  Latin  originally,  Pefiinuns, 
gerd,  qua?  et  Valafecherd  diciiur,  ilatio.  Selinans,  and  fo 

rnbD.y  a  rampart,  from  to  The  Nubian  Geographer.  Giroft autem: 

fiiade  or  flicker,  as  a  houfe  or  tent.  Park-  magna  eft  habetque  in  longitudine  duo  fere 

7  pital.t. 
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pital :  he  adds,  that  it  is  four  daps’  journey  from  Ormuz,  and  lies 
in  latitude s‘  270  30".  It  is -noticed  by  Golius  as  a  large  and  pleafant 
place,  abounding  in  corn,  fine  fruits,  and  good  water,  and  much 
frequented  by  the  caravans;  it  is  a  place  alfo  of  fuch  importance,  that 
when  Mirza  Mehemet,  the  fon  of  Timour,  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
Ormuz,  he  made  it  a  poll”1  for  his  brother,  who  commanded  one 
of  the  divifions  of  the  army.  According  to  the  Nubian  Geographer, 
there  is  an  inland  Hormoz-regis,  or  Hauz,  lying  between  Phoreg 
and  Giroft  6\  which  would  induce  a  conjecture  that,  at  the  time  of 
Mirza  Mehemet’s  invafion,  the  kingdom  of  Ormuz  extended  inland, 
or  originated  beyond  the  mountains,  which  line  the  coaft ;  and  that 
the  name  paffed  in  the  firft  inftance  from  the  inland  town  to  the 
coaft,  and  then  from  the  coaft  to  the  illand.  If  this  conjecture  be 
founded,  it  correfponds  admirably  with  Arrian,  for  Nearchus  found 
no  city,  but  a  diftridt  called  the  Harmozeian  country,  and  probably 
the  feat  of  government  was  at  that  period  the  inland  Hormoz,  exift- 
ing  as  a  kingdom  or  province  of  Ormuz,  nearly  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  in  the  age  of  Timour.  The  march  of  Mirza  Mehemet’s 
army  in  four  divifions,  for  the  invafion  of  this  kingdom,  throws84 
much  light  on  this  fubjeift,  if  it  were  neceffary  to  purfue  it  farther. 
One  circumftance,  howeveT,  muft  not  be  omitted,  which  is,  that 
the  pofition  of  Giroft  depending  on  the  Gadrofian  Poora,  or  Phoreg, 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  Nubian  Geographer 65  places  Phoreg  at  the 
commencement  of  the  great  defert  which  extends  to  Segeftan,  and 

«  I  believe  Petis  de  la  Croix’s  latitudes  are  tween  Phoreg  and  Giroft,  and  afterwards  that, 
from  Abu’lfeda.  See  Cheref-cddin,  vol.ii.  i:  is  to  the  weft  of  Giroft.  which  is  impoSble. 
p,  4,g.  D’Anville  has  placed  Hormoz  between  the 

61  Golias  .  ad  Alfraganum,  r.ot,  p.  II 8.  two,  and  therefore  probably  read  Oricium  For 
DiSant  one  day  from  Harrauz ;  If  fo,  it  is  the  OmWenrtm,  the  eaft  for  the  well, 
inland  Ormuz,  Ckeref-eddin,  vol.  ii.  p.417. 

63  There  is  an  error  in  the  Nubian  Geo-  ts  P.  129. 
grapher,  who  fay <»  firrt,  that  Hormoz  is  be¬ 
lt  R  2  nt 
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at  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  “  diftance  from  the  capital  of  that 
province.  Jt  is  the  lower  part  of  that  defert  which  Alexander  had 
juft  palled  ;  and  this  fumilhes  an  additional  proof  to  the  direction  of 
his  march,  and  a  ftronger  reafon  for  conducting  it  to  Giroft  inftead 
of  Seirdgian  the  capital,  becaufe,  if  he  had  inclined  to  the  north, 
;liis  courfe  would  ftill  have  been  through  the  fame  defert. 

Upon  the  arrival  o-f  the  army  in  Karmania,  intelligence  was  re¬ 
ceived  that  Philip,  the  new-appointed  fatrap  of  India,  had  been 
aflaffinated  by  the  native  troops  in  his  pay,  and  his  death  revenged 
by  the  Macedonians.  Eudemus  and  Taxiles  were  ordered  to  take 
charge  of  the  province  till  a  new  fatrap  fhould  be  appointed.  Sta- 
fanor,  the  fatrap  of  Aria  and  Drangiana ;  Pharafmanes,  the  fon  of 
Phrataphernes, ;  fatrap  of  Parthia  and  Hyrcania;  Oleander,  Sitalces, 
and  Heracon,  with  a  confiderable  force,  and  the  'army  of  Parmenio 
out  of  Media,  all  joined  Alexander  in  Karmania,  where  Oleander 
and  Sitalces,  being  accufed  of  oppreflion  and  facrilege,  were  tried 
and  executed.  •  Craterus  alfo  arrived  with  the  elephants  and  heavy 
baggage,  having  experienced  none  of  the  difficulties  in  his  march 
through  Arachofia  and  Drangiana07,  which  Alexander  had  en¬ 
countered  in  Gadrolia;  and  yet  by  a  view  of  the  map,  and.  a' 
reference  to  the  geographers,  we  can  hardly  difcover  the  means  of 
his  avoiding  fome  part  of  that  defert  on  the  call:  of  Karmania,. 
which  the  Nubian  Geographer  fays  r,a,  is  the  largeft  in  the  world. 
All  thefe  circumftances,  though  foreign  to  the  voyage  itfelf,  are  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  mentioned  at  leaf!:,  becaufe  they  account  for  the  delay 
of  Alexander  in  the  province,  where  fo  much  hufmefs  05  appears  to 

56  His  account!!  not  clear.  69  At  Poora  there  was  alfo  the  appointment 

67  See  d’Anville  Geog.  Anc.  p.  3S7.  of  Siburtius  to  the  fatrapy  of  Apoilophanes, 
vokti.  over  the  Orita:, 

“  P.U.& 
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have  been  tranfaded,  befides  the  recovery  of  his  troops  after  the 
fatigue  and  diftrefs  of  their  march. 

.  Thus  having  confidered  the  march  of  the  army  and  its  prefent  po¬ 
rtion,  I  fhall  next  examine  the  dates.  Nearchus  reached  the  Anamis  on 
the  twentieth  of  December,  and  it  is  no  matter  of  difficulty  to  {hew 
the  correfpondence  of  that  date  with  the  movements  of  the  army. 
It  has  already  been  proved  that  Alexander  left  Pattala  in  the  end  of 
July,  or  beginning  of  Auguft ;  and  before  the  conclufion.  of  that 
month,  there  is  diffident  evidence  to  {hew,  that  he  had  palled  the 
country  of  the  Arabies  and  Oritte,  and  had  entered  Gadrofia.  The 
proof  of  this  is,  a  circumftance  mentioned  of  his  encamping  in 
that  province,  after  a  diftrefsful  march  upon  the  bank  of  a  torrent, 
which  fwelled  fuddenly  from  rain  that  had  fallen  in  the  mountains, 
and  fwept  away  all  the  baggage  of  thofe  who,  for  the  convenience 
of  water,  had  pitched  their  tents  too  near  the  courfe  of  the  dream. 
This  fad  is  recorded  both  by  Strabo  and  Arrian;  and  it  proves  that, 
though  no  rain  falls  in  Gadrofia,  the  folftitial  rains  were  not  yet 
over  in  the  mountains  which  encircle  that  province  on  the  north. 
Now  Strabo  fays,  that  the  rains  end  about  the  rifing  of  Ar&urus,'J>, 
that  is,  the  fecond  of  September ;  and  confequently  the  army  mull; 
have  been  in  Gadrofia,  and  differed  this  calamity,  in  the  latter  end 
of  Auguft.  If,  therefore,  we  add  another  fad:  to  this,  upon  the 
authority  of  Arrian,  that  the  army  was  fixty  days  in  paffing  Ga- 
drofta,  we  bring  its  arrival  at  Poora  to  the  end  of  Odober.  The 
bufmefs  tranfaded  here  and  in  Karmania  may  reafonably  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  occupied  fix  weeks,  to  which  an  additional  circum- 

Strabo,  p.691.  Ufher,  from  Euflemon,  fays  on  the  fifth  of  September.  See  Ephe. 
Eteris  de  Anno  Solar,  Maced, 

fiance. 
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ftance,  not  noticed  by  the  hiftorians,  mull  be  added,  that  is,  the 
remounting  of  the  cavalry  ;  for  all  the  horfes  had  perifhed  in  the 
defert.  Thus  far  a  comparifon  of  fadts  would  authorife  the  fixing 
of  a  date  to  the  firft  or  fecond  week  in  December  ;  but  we  have  a 
pofitive  proof  of  the  feafon  much  ffronger  ;  for  when  Alexander, 
after  receiving  Nearchus,  recommenced  his  march  to  the  northward, 
he  difpatched  Hephxflion,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  the 
baggage,  and  the  elephants,  to  proceed  along  the  fea-coaft  of  Kar- 
mania,  becaufe  it  was  now  Winter  and  the  climate  was  there 
milder  7\  and  fupplies  73  were  more  eafily  to  be  procured  :  that 
is,  Hephacftion  paffed  the  mountains,  and  traverfed  the  modem 
Moghoffan74  and  Lariftan,  or  Kermefir,  while  Alexander,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  forces,  proceeded  inland  to  tire  northward  of  the 
mountains,  and  dire&ed  his  courfe  to  Pafagarda.  The  diredt  men¬ 
tion  of  winter  in  this  paffage  correfponds  fo  precifely  with  the 
twentieth  of  December,  which  the  narrative  of  the  journal  pro¬ 
duces,  that  there  cannot  poffibly  be  an  error  of  more  than  a  few 
days.  Such  an  error,  I  have  before  intimated,  mull  lie  on  the  fide 
of  excefs;  and  I  am  difpofed  to  take  off  the  ten  days  and  fix. 

71  Arrian,  p.  270.  the  hot  country,  by  the  Perfians;  ,VoI.  ii, 

51  atemx  Ti  r,f  See  a  very  long  and  angry  p.  143.  Englifh  edition.  Pietro  de  fa  Valle 
note  of  Gronobius’a  upon  this  word,  becaufe  confirms  this,  by  mentioning  that  it  feldom 
Facius  and  feme  others  had  read,  iuwd.  t,  v,  rains  at  Lar,  except  a  little  in  May.  May  is 
ibid.  the  coldeft  month.  Vol.  vi.  p.  20.  et  feq. 

73  If  we  fuppqfe  Hephseftion  to  have  pafled  Strabo  is  very  precife  jn  his  agreement  with 
the  monntains  at  Mina,  which  is  probable,  be  Niebnhr,  p.  727  ;  for  he  fays,  the  it  a  coaft 
marched  to  Lar  the  fame  road  by  which  along  the  gulph,  as  far  as  the  river  Oruates,  is 
Pietro  de  la  Valle  was  carried  fick  in  a  litter  barren,  hot,,  and  expofed  to  violent  winds  for 
to  the  fame  town.  Site  vol. v.  fub  line.  three  hundred  or  four  htmdred  ftadia  inland: 

7*i  Niebuhr  fays,  from  Bender  Abbaffi  to  from  thence,  a  line  country  to  the  north.,  for 
Delam;  it  is  an  arid  plain  called  Kermefir,  or  eight  thoufand  ftadia ! 


Nearchus’s 
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Nearchus’s  arrival  at  the  Anamis  on  the  tenth  of  December,  in 
the  year  fix  hundred  and  twenty-fix  before  the  Chriftian  sera,  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander.' 

The  pleafure  of  being  once  more  on  land,  after  all  the  diftrefles 
they  had  experienced,  is  painted  in  ftrong  colours  by  Nearchus  7i; 
and  as  they  were  now  in  a  friendly  country,  without  apprehenfion 
either  of  famine  or  danger,  the  people  were  foon  difperfed  over  the 
neighbouring  trait,  either  from  curiofity,  or  a  defire  of  fupplying 
their  feveral  wants.  One  of  thefe  parties  accidentally  fell  in  with 
a  ftraggler,  whofe  drefs76  and  language  difcovered  him  to  be  a  Greek; 
tears77  burft  from  their  .eyes  upon,  feeing  once  more  a  native  of  their 
own  country,  and  hearing  once  more  the  found  of  their  own  language- 
inquiries.  commenced  with  the  eagernefs  natural  to-  their  diftrefs, 
when  they  learnt  that  he  had  not  long  left  the  army,  and  that  the 
camp  was  at  no  great  di-fiance.  They  inftantly  hurried  the  ftranger 
with  all  the  tumult  of  joy  to  Nearchus  ;  in  his  prefence,  the  fame 
happy  difcovery  was  repeated,  with  aflurances  that  the  king  was; 
within  five  days’ journey,  and  that  the  governor  of  the  province 
was  upon  the  fpot,  from  whom  farther  intelligence  might  be; 
obtained- 


”P.34s. 

' *  The  dailical  reader  will  call  to  mind  the 
fame  natural  fentiments  attributed  to  Philofte- 
tes  by  Sophocles,  1.  222.  ^ 

«<  iuru> ;  r--;;  w 

arsatt  liW^EE  EU-ol. 

Of  what  clime  ?  what  race  t 
Who  are  ye  ?  Speak  j  if  I  may  truft  that  garb, 
familiar  once  to  me,  ye  are  of  Greece,. 


My  much  -lotted  country  :  let  me  hear  the 
Of  your  long-vvilhed  for  voice. 

FRANCiCLItt. 

And  afterwards, 

TlfSJ"3$iyua  Tctu  o  eiffyo;  in 

Oh  happmets  to  hear  ! 

After  fo  many  years  of  dreadful  fdence,. 

How  welcome  was  that  found ! 
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This  rircumftance  of  good  fortune  occured  on  the  day  of  their 
arrival.  Nearchus  inftantly  determined  to  undertake  the  journey, 
and  the  next  day  ordered  the  lhips  to  be  drawn  on  (liore,  and  the 
camp  to  be  fortified.  While  he  was  engaged  in  thefe  tranfactions, 
the  governor,  who  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  anxiety  of  Alex¬ 
ander  on  account  of  the  fleet,  and  thinking  to  recommend  himfelf 
by  carrying  the  firft  intelligence  of  its  arrival,  hurried  up  to  the 
camp  by  the  Ihorteft  route,  and  gaining  admittance  to  the  king,  in¬ 
formed  him  that  the  fleet  was  fafe,  and  that  Nearchus  himfelf  was 
coming  up  in  a  few  days.  The  joy  of  Alexander  may  be  readily 
conceived,  notwithftanding  he  could  fcarcely  allow  himfelf  to  give  full 
credit  to  the  report.  Impatience  fucceeded  to  his  doubts;  day  paffed 
after  day  without  confirmation  of  the  fadf ;  and  at  length  when  due 
allowance  had  been  made,  and  calculation  was '  exhaufted,  he 
dilpatched  parties  different  ways  in  fearch  of  Nearchus,  either  to 
find  him  out  if  he  were  upon  his  road,  or,  if  found,  to  prote<3: 
him  from  the  natives :  but  when  feveral  of  thefe  parties  returned 
without  fuccefs,  concluding  the  governor’s  information  was  a  delu- 
lion,  he  ordered  him  into  confinement,  not  without  the  fevereft 
reproaches  for  rendering  his  vexation  more'  acute  from  the  difap- 
pointment  of  his  hopes. 

In  this  ftate  of  fufpenfe  he  continued  for  feveral  days,  manifefting 
by  his  outward  deportment  the  anguilh  he  fuffered  in  his  heart. 
Nearchus,  however,  was  actually  on  the  road;  and,  while  he  was 
proceeding  with  Archias  and  five  or  "fix  others  in  his  company,  for¬ 
tunately  fell  in  with  a  party  from  the  army,  which  had  been  fent 
out  with  horfes  and  Carriages  for  his  accommodation.  The  admiral 
and,  his  attendants,  from  their  appearance,  might  have  been  paffed  un¬ 
noticed.  Their  hair  long  and  negledted,  their  garments  decayed,  their 
countenance  pale  and  weather-worn,  and  their  perfons  emaciated 

by 
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by  famine  and  fatigue,  fcarcely  rouzed  the  attention  of  the 
friends  they  had  encountered.  They  were  Greeks,  however,  and 
of  Greeks  it  was  natural,  to  inquire  after  the  army,  and  where  it 
was  now  encamped.  An  anfwcr  was  given  to  their  inquiry;  but 
ftill  thcy'were  neither  recognifed  by.  the  party,  nor  was  any.  queftioa 
allied  in  return.  Juft  as  they  were  feparating  from  each  -other* 
“  Affuredly,"  fays  Archias,  “this  muft  be  a  party  fent  out  for  our 
“  relief;  for  on  what  other  account  can  they.be  wandering  about 
“  the  defert?  There  is  nothing  ftrange  in  their  palling  us  without 
u  notice,  for  our  very  appearance  is  a  difguife.  Let  us  addrefs  them 
“  once  more,  and  inform  them  who  we  are,  and  learn  from  them 
“  on  what  fervice  they  are  at  prefent  employed.”  Nearchus 
approved  of  this  advice,  and,  approaching  them  again,  inquired 
•which  way  they  were  dire&ing  their  courfe?  “  We  are  in  fearch  of 
“  Nearchus  and  his  people,”  replied  the.  officer and.  “  lam 
•“‘Nearchus,”  faid  the  admiral;  .“  and.  this  is  Archias;  take  us 
“  under  your  conduct,  and  we  will  ourfelves  report  our  hiftory  to 
“  the  king.”  They  were  accordingly  placed :  in  the  carriages,  and 
conduced  towards  the  army  without  delay.  While  they  were  upon 
their  progrels,  feme  of  the  horfemen,  impatient  to  carry  the  news 
.of  this  happy  event,  fet  off  for  the  camp  to  inform  the  king,  that 
Nearchus  and  Archias  were  arrived,  .with  live  or  fix  attendants,  but 
bf-the  reft  they  had  no  intelligence.  This .fuggefted  to  Alexander, 
that '  perhaps  thefe  only  were  preferred,  and  that  the  reft  of  the 
people  had  perilhed,  either  by  famine  or  fhipwreck;  nor  did  he  feel 
fo  muctj,  pleafure  in  the  prefervation  of  the  few,  as  diftrels  for  thS 
lofs  of  the  remainder.  During  this  interval,  Nearchus  and  his  at¬ 
tendants  arrived*:  ft  was  not  without,  difficulty  that  the  king-- dis¬ 
covered  who  they  wetey -under  the  di-iguife  of  their  appearance;  and 
s  S  :  this 
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this  circiiniftaiice  contributed  to  confirm  him  in  his  miftake,  imagining 
that  both  their  perfons  and  their  drefs  befpoke  fliipwreck,  and  the 
deftruction  of  the  fleet.  He  held  out  his  hand  however  to  Nearchus, 
and  led  him .  afide  from  his  guards  ■  and  attendants,  without  being 
able  to  utter  a.  word;  as  foon  as  they  were,  alone,  he-  burft  into 
tears,  and  continued  weeing  for  a  confiderable  time ;  till  at  length- 
recovering,  in  fome  degree,  his  compofure,  “  Nearchus,”  fays  he; 
“  I  feel  fome  fatiffaQion  in  finding  that  you  and  Archias  have 
“  efcaped  ;  but  tell  me  where,  and  in  what  manner;  did  my  fleet  and 
u  my  people  perifli  ?”  .  “  Your  fleet;”  replied  Nearchus,  “is  all  fafe, 
“  your  people  are  fafe,  and  we  are  come  to  bring  you  the  account 
“  of  their  prefervation.”  Tears,  but  from  a  different  fource,  now 
fell  much  fafter  from  his  eyes;  “  Where,  then,  are  my  fhips?”  fays 
he.  “  At  the  Anamis,”  replied  Nearchus  :  “  all  lafe  on  fhore,  and 
“  preparing  for  the  completion  of  their  voyage.”  “  By  the  Libyan 
“  Ammon,  and  the  Jupiter  of  Greece,  I  lwear  to  you,”  rejoined  the 
king,  “  that  I  am  more  happy  at  receiving  this  intelligence,  than  in 
“  being  the  conqueror  of  all  Afia;  for  I  fhould  have  confidered 
■“  the  lofs  of  my  fleet,  and  the  failure  of  this  expedition,  as  a 
“  counterbalance  to  all  the  glory  I  have  acquired.”— Such  was  the 
reception  of  the  admiral,  while  the  governor,  who  was  the  firft 
bearer  of  the  glad  tidings,  was  ftill  in  bonds:  upon  the  fight  of 
Nearchus,  he  fell  at  his  feet  and  implored  his  interceflion.  It  may 
be  well  imagined  that  his  pardon  was  as  readily  granted  as  it  was 
afked. 

*  The  joy  was  now  univerfat  through  the  army  ;  a  folemn  facrifice 
was  proclaimed  in  honour  of  Jupiter  the  preferver,  of  Hercules,  of 
Apollo  the  averter  of  deftrudtion,  of  Neptune,  and  every  deity  of 
the  ocean:  the  games  were  celebrated,  and  a  fplendid  proceffion 

exhibited* 
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exhibited,  in  which  Nearchus  was  the  principal  ornament  of  the 
pomp,  and  the  object  which  claimed  the  attention  of  every  eye. 
Flowers  and  chaplets  were  wreathed  for  his  head,  and  ffiowered 
upon  him  by  the  grateful  multitude,  while  the  fuccefs  of  his  enter- 
prife  was  proclaimed  by  their  acclamations,  and  celebrated  in  their 
fongs.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  feftival,  the  king  informed 
Nearchus,  that  he  ffiould  no  longer  expofe  him  to  the  hazard  of  the 
fea,  but  fend  down  fome  other  officer  to  condudt  the  fleet  to  Sufa. 
“  I  am  bound  to  obey  you,”  replied  the  admiral,  as  my  king, 
■■“■■and I  take  a  pleafure  in  my  obedience;  but  if  you  wifh  to  gra- 
“  tify  me  in  return,  fuffer  me  to  retain  my  command,  till'  I  have 
“  completed  the  expedition.  I  ffiall  feel  it  as  an-  injuftice,  if,  after 
“  having  ftruggled  through  all  the  difficulties  of  the  voyage,  another 
“  'ffiall  finiffi  the  remainder  almoft  without  an  effort,  and  yet  reap 
“  the  honour  of  completing  what  I  have  begun.”  Alexander, 
fcarcely  permitting  him  to  conclude  his  requeft,  granted  all  that  he 
defired,  and  fent  him  down  again  to  the  coaft,  with  a  fnall  effort ; 
not  fuppofing  that  there  was  any  danger  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  army,  or  in- a  country  which  feemed  to  be  fufficiently  fubdued  : 
but  in  this  he  was  miftaken;  the  Karmanians  refented  ther  depo- 
fition78  of  their  fatrap,  and  had  in  confequence  taken  up  arms, 
and  ffized  fome  of  the  ftrong  places  in  the  province;  while 
Tlepolemus  the  new-appointed  governor  had  not  yet  had  time 
to  eftablilh  his  authority.  It  happened,  therefore,  that  Nearchus 
encountered  two  or  three  parties  of  the  infurgents  on  his  march, 
and  reached  his  deftination  at  laft,  not  without  confiderable  diffi- 

»»  See  a  note  of  Gronovius’s  upon  t.t-.Uu-  doea  sot  mean  “  put  »  death,”  but  "  dc- 
T&u,  on  this  pafiage;  who  protes^  that  it  .  ”  pofed,”  p.  352. 

culty. 
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cultj.  Upon  joining  again  tlie.  companions  of  liis  voyage,  he 
facrificed  to  Jupiter  the  preferver,  and  exhibited  the  ufual  games  ’*■ 
for  his  fuccefs. 

The  interview  of  Alexander  and  Nearchus  needs  no  comment ; 
hut  1  cannot  fet  the  fleet  afloat  again  till  I  have  obferved,  that  there- 
is  nothing  in  the  original  to  contradict  the  conjecture  I  have  made,: 
that  Nearchus  took  the  route  of  Mina  to  crols  . the  mountains,  in; 
his  way  to  Giroft that  he  had  pa-Ted  them,  and  was  on.  his  fifth, 
day’s  journey,  when  he  met  with  the  party  which  conducted  him- 
to  the  army;,  and  that  the  enemy  he ■  encountered  on  his:  return 
were  probably  ftraggiing  bodies  who : had  fecured  theinfelves  in  the, 
paffes  above  Mina80;  it-  appears,  likewife  that  the  flrong  pods  they 
had.feized  were  in  the  fame  part  of  the  ; country, ..and perhaps  oc¬ 
cupied  with  a  view  of  intercepting  the  communication  between  the-, 
army  and  the  coalt. 

By  refcinding  ten  days  from  the  journal,  I  brought' the  fleet  to  the- 
Anatnis  on  the  tenth  of  December';  and  if 'we  allow  Nearchus  to. 
have  fet  out  on  the  thirteenth  for  the  camp,  ten  days  for  his  jour¬ 
ney,  and  three  days  for  his  continuance-  there,  brings  our  account: 
to  the  twenty-fixth  ::  he  did  not,  however,  fail  immediately  on- his. 
return;  his  facrxfice  and.  his-games-  occupied-  one  day  at  lead: the 

. ;  fs  The  king  celebrated"  art •  iyUm  pam xir  mult  be  from  report,  Vol.ii.  p,  u2,  Eng,. 

fvfmxit.l  Nearchos’s.was  only  yefweoj.  Tire  edition.  Bat  I,  have,  no"  direfh.  authority  for- 
ftte-ieis,  or- trial  of  m'entaltalents.jeems  always  fisting,  either  Mina:  or  the  Anatnis  precifely*. 
to  Kaye,  made  a  part  of  Alexander’s  ; games;.  If  d’Anvjlle  is  correct,  the  file  1  give  for  the 
the.  yiytww:,  test  is,,  the  trial  of  bodtiv  river  is  too  much  towards  the  fcutii  5.  and  if  I 
ftrength,  or  addrefs,  was-  fnita'oie  to  the  am  mittakco,  the  rneaibrcs  of  Arrian  miikad 
fltuation-  of  Nearcbas.;  he  had  probably  co  me.  .IBs  error;  if  proved;  mult  lie  between 
Jtss-s*.,,  bards,  orators,. or  muf-ciaas.  in  his  Neoplasia  and.  the  Anatnis.  Some  of  our. 
company.  *  ..  Rrglilh  cithers  who  have  boon  at  Gomercda 

*°  Niebuhr  writes^  this  name  Minau ;  and  .  muff’be  able  to  determine  tbe  poiitiou  of  the 
fays  it  is  fome  leagues  from- the:  eoail.  He  river  Ibrahim.  , 

did  not.  vifit  it’;  and  therefore  his  didar.ee 

*  ■  ■  ■  ■  .  ii  launching 
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launching  of  his  vcffels  and  preparation  for  failing  may  be  Tup- 
pofed  to  employ  two  more  ;  fo  that  there  can  be  no  material  error 
in  affirming  a  date  of  fome  importance,  the  firft  of  January  in  the 
year  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  A.  C.  for  his  departure  from  the 
Anamis.  We  may  conclude,  alfo,  that  Alexander  and  Hephasftion 
proceeded  on  their  feparate  routes81  a  few  days  previous  to  this  date; 
and  this  fuppofition  will  be  fufficient  to  juftify  Arrian’s  affertion, 
that  the  march  of  Hephseftion  commenced  in  winter. 

The  fleet  is  now  to  take  a  new  departure  with  the  commence-  — — 

merit  of  the- new  year.;  and  the  firft  day’s  progrefs  is  nearly  nine- '  ij£AKB. 
Seen  miles,  to  the  ifiand  of  Oaradta ;  in  the  cotirfe  of  which,  a 
defert  ifland  was  Teen  called  Organa,  the  celebrated  Ormuz  of  mo-  FiraiUuon. 
dern  geography.  Slight  as  the  mention  of  this  place  is  in  the  jour¬ 
nal,  it  would  be  inexcufable,  to  pafs  in  filence  one  of  the  mofl: 
extraordinary  marts  of  commerce  in  the  world.  Oarafla  is  the  mo¬ 
dern  Kifmis81;  between  which  and  the  Mina  river,  or  Anamis,  lie 
two  fmall  iflands  called  Ormuz  and  Arek:  the  latter  is  ufually  written 
L’Arek ef,  with  the  article ;  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Arrian ;  and,  .  _ 
upon  confulting  the  map,  it  will  immediately  appear  that  the  courfe 
of  a  Greek  fleet  would  neceflarily  lead  to  Organa,  or  Ormuz,  which 
is  neareft  the  coaft, rather  than  to  L’Arek,  which  is  the  more  diftant. 

They  are  all  three  mentioned.  by’Ftolemy  ;.  but  with  To  mueh  .con- 
fufion,  that  fome  ingenuity  is  requifite  to  develope  them.  Mer¬ 
cator’s  chart-54  exhihits  aTylos^and  Arathos8’  towards  the  entrance  of 

21  Thefe  two. routes  join  again,  according  to  83  Larefdsj  of  Niebuhr; 

Pietro  della  Valle,  within  a  fhort  diilance  **  Tab.  vi.  Alia. 

from  tKe  modern  Scbiraz.  VoS.v.  p.  35!.  The  Tyrm.and  Aradus  of  other  aatlrorJ. 

81  Asj;(m,J>sj?s,  DAs,  of  NiAuta.:  Kiftajs,  Dionyfiu*  Per.  ^eyarc.in're^UythealfewiS'- 
Xliefem,  written  Qjwisoina  of.  tiie  Panaguekr  of  Bahrein, .  however  rnilplaeed. 

-  .  th«. 
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the  gulph,  intended  for  two  fmall  iflands,  but  tranfpofed  to 'the 
coafl:  of  Arabia  “ ;  and  an  Airacca,  or  Iiland  of  Alexander,  far  to 
the  north.  I  fhall  firft  account  for  this  variation  of  names.  Sal- 
mafius8'  fays,  that  Arrian  is  miftaken  in  placing  the  tomb  of  Erythras, 
a  king  who  gave  name  to  the  Erythraean  Sea,  in  Oara&a ;  for 
Other  authors  allot  it  to  Ogyris,  the  fmaller  ifland ;  and  Ogyris,  he 
informs  us,  is  the  Organa  of  Arrian.  . 

Unfortunately,  modern  fcepticifm  has  deilroyed.  the  credit  of 
King  Erythras.  It  is  now  an  opinion  generall.y.u'teceived,  that  the 
Red  Sea  is  the  Idumtean  Sea,  or  Gulph  of  Arabia,  taking  its  name  ■ 
from  Edom85,  or  Efau,  the  Arabian  patriarch;  and  Edom  lignifies 
red'?.  The  Arabians  were  doubtlefs  the  firfl  navigators  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  as  they  entered  that  fea  by  palling  the  ftraits  of  Bab-el- 
mandeb9°,  they  carried  the  name  of  the  Red  Sea,  from  whence  they 
commenced'1  their  courfe  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  their  difcoveries. 
Hence  the  Indian  Ocean  received  the  title  of  Red ;  and  the  Greeks, 

. 88  The  error  is  not  Mercator's.  He  places  derivation,  Signifying  an  end  or  extremity  ',  and 
them  according  to  the  longitude  and  latitude  perhaps,  therefore,  Im-fuph  may  mean  one  of 
of  Ptolemy.*  the  heads  or  bays  .of  the  Red  Sea,  as  divided 

81  Piin.  Exercit.  p.  1180.  etfeq.  into  two. parts  at  its  northern  extremity.  See 

88  '  >> "V ■  Edom  Hebraice  rubrum  figni-  Queftions  of  Michaelis,  Niebuhr. 

Scat  ut  teftaturMofes.  Gcnef.  xxv.  30.  Nec  **’  The  Arabs,  or  at  lead  the  Orientals,  de* 
vero  eft  abfimile  quod  hodie  dofli  contendunt  light  in  thefe  appellations.  Thus,  the  Euxine 
mare  Rubrum  inde  efle  diflum.  Nam  a  mari  is  the  Black  Sea,,  the  Propontis  is  t he  Wiifi 
Rubro  allui  terram  Edom  vcl  ex  Scriptura  Sea,  the  Mediterranean  is  the  Blue  Sea,  and 
eompertum.  .  Vid.  i,  Reg.  ix.  26.  0*7.  the  Indian  Ocean  the  Green  Sea. 

Sanguis  ab  l*~i‘|*s.S?  per  sphterefin;  Bochart,  s“  The  gate  of  death,  or  mourning.  Cofmas 
voi.  i.  p.  769.  Tndicopleuftes,  though  he  gives  an  account 

.  King  Solomon  made  a  navy  of’Jhips  in.  of  Ceylon,;  feems  never  to  have  paffed  this 
Ezion  Geber,  which  is  befide  Eloth,  on  the  freight. 

fhoreof  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom.  *‘  I  cannot  cite  my  authority,  but!  know 
SID-D1-  .  nuisdy  Sea  is  the  term  here  there  is  evidence  to  prove,  that  the  vail  coun- 
ufed  to  exprefs  the  Red  Sea,  and  appears  pro.  try  of  Siberia  derives  its  name  from  a  village 
perly  applied  by  the  account  of  other  authors,  called  Siberia  ;  near  winch  the  Ruffians  firft 
Ste  Parkhurft  ia  voce.  But  there  is  another  entered  that  country. 

who 
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who  tranflated' every  thing  rather  than  introduce  a  foreign  word, 
made  it  the  Erythraean  Sea.  Not  contented,  however,  with  this, 
they  ufually  found  a  god,  a  hero,  or  a  king,  whofe  name  or  ftory 
muft  be  connected  with  the  derivation  ;  and  hence  we  have  Ery- 
thras  for  the  prefent  purpofe.  But  neither  Arrian  nor  his  country¬ 
men  ever  confidered  that  Erythras,  in  order  to  give  his  name  to 
the  Erythraean  Sea,  ought51  to  have  reigned,  or  to  have  been  buried, 
fomewhere  on  the  Guiph  of  Arabia ;  for  that  is  the  original  Red 
Sea,  and  the  fource  of  that  name,  which  was  afterwards  applied  to 
fo  large  an  extent.  /Without  refpeCt,  therefore,  to  Erythras,  the 
utmoft  we  can  fuppofe  is,  that  there  was  a  tomb  on  this  defert  ifland 
vifited  by  the  natives  of  the  coaft;  a  fuperftition  prevalent  all  over 
the  Eaft  from  the  earlieft  ages,  and  ftill  in  full  vigour,  as  well  among 
the  Mahometans  as  *the  other  calls.  Ogyris,  therefore,  we  will 
affume,  as  one  of  the  names  of  Organa,  from  Dionyfms 53  Perie- 
getes ;  Tyrine  as  a  fecond,  from  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Philoflratus04; 
and  Turun  as  a  third,  which  is  a  title  of  the  moderns.  Now  it  is 
remarkable,  that  Voffius  propofes  to  read  the  Tyrine  of  Strabo  either 
0.-Gyrine ss,  or  Gyrine  fimply,  to  make  out  a  correfpondence  be¬ 
tween  the  two  ;  and  I  have  before  ventured  a  conjecture,  that  the 
Organa  of  Arrian  lhould  have  its  fyllables  tranfpofed,  by  reading 

It  is  not  meant  to  afTert,  that  the  Guiph  wilt  find  that  Apollonius,  or  Hs  hifiorian,  has 
*  of  Perfia  is  not  comprehended  in  the  general  built  that  part  of  his  novel  which  relates  to 
title  Erythraean.  India,  entirely  on  the  accounts  of  the  Mace- 

D’Anville  Biftert.  p.  147.,  donians,.  He  enters  India  by  the  fame  route, 

9*  Philoltratus  is  here  quoted  from  d’An-  and  returns  by  the  fame ;  and  from  this  line 
ville}  but  he  has  not  been  negle&ed,  though  the  author  did  not  dare  to  depart, 
little  was  obtainable  from  his  account.  Who-  or,  reptrav  for  TYPINIINY 

ever  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  that  work.  See  d’Anville,  ibid. 


0-G’rana> 
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Q-G’rana56,  or  O-Gerana.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  Gerun,  the  name 
of  the  iiland  previous  to  its  taking  the  name  of  Ormuz,  is  a  n'ative 
title  as  early  as  the  days  of  Alexander ;  prefenting,  under  one  form, 
Gyrine  and  O-Gerana,  and  under  another,  that  of  Djerun,  Tyrine, 
and  Turun57,  by  the  change  of  D  into  T.  The  palace  of  the  kings 
of  Ormuz  on  this  iiland  was  called  Turun-baque,  as  d’Anvilie  in¬ 
forms  us;  which,  if  written  Turmi-bach  or  Turun-bah,  might  he 
rendered  the  garden  of  Turun  9,\  and  Turun  is  no  more  than  the 
name  of  the  prince,  derived95  from  the  place  of  his  refidence, 
'Turun,  Tyrine,  Djerun,  Gerun;  a  practice  univerfal  in  the  Eaft.  Sal- 
mafms  does  not  appear  to -know  anything  of  the  modern  Arek,  and 
therefore  confounds  it  with  Oara&a  ;  and  the  fame  prevalent  con- 
fulion  among  authors  has  turned  Tyrine  into  Tyros  and  Tylos 
Aracca  into  Aradus  and  Arathos:  hence  it  is,  that  the  names  of 
Tyrus  and  Aradus  have  been  tranfplanted  from  Phoenicia  on  the 


9*  Strangely  as  thefe  tranfpofiticns  may.  ap- 
pear.to.  a  claffical  eye,  the  reality  of  them  is  uni- 
verfal  almoft  in  Oriental  natnes;  whether  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  natives,  or. the  miftake  of 
inquirers,  is  dubious.  Altrakan  is  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  pronounced  Afctarchan,  by  the  Per- 
fians  Agitarcan.  E.  della  Valle,  tom.  iii.  p.zoj. 

97  So  Tfor,  Turns,  Tyrus ;  and  Sor,  Sour,  . 
Sarr-anus ;  fee  infra  Tarfia,  See  Michaelis’s 
Extraft  from  Niebuhr,  p.  34, 

98  D’Anville  mentions  a  Turun  Shah,  who 
was  an  hiftorian.  Turun  Shah  is  king  of 
Djerun.  He  wrote  a  hihory  of  Ormns,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Toteira  into  Pcrtuguefe ;  by  him 
tailed  Torenda.  Dalrymple> 

99  Thus  Taxiics  from  Taxila,  Porus.  from 


■  ,0°  Tylos,  in  Arrian,  p,  301.  is  the  mo¬ 
dern  Bahrein,  where  the  pearlrli(hery  is  efta- 
blilhed  on  the  Arabian  fide  of  the  gulpb,  and 
asfuch  d’Anvilie  ronfiders  it  in  bis  ancient  geo¬ 
graphy but  Ptolemy’s  Tylos  is  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  Ormus;  and,  though  carried  to  the 
Arabian  fide,  manifeftly  confounded. with  Ty- 
rine,  or  Gerun.  If  he  has  any  thing  like 
Bahrain,  it  is  Ichara.  • 

,0*  Strabo  fays,  Tyrtrs  and  Aradus  are  ten 
days’  fail  from  Teredoh,  and  one  from  Mxcie,W 
Mr.  Goffeiin  makes  a  pleafant  fuppofition,  that 
they  are  ten  days’  fail  from  Macrn  and  one 
from  Gerra.  Geog.  des  Grecs,  p.  z8.  This 
is  not  a  miftake,  but  an  hypothecs.  See  an- 
othcr  equalLy  hmd,  p.  53. 


Mediterranean 
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Mediterranean,  into  the  Gulph  ”*  of  Perfia,  as  if  mariners'03  brought 
from  thence  had  carried  the  names  of  their  country  with  them. 
There  is,  in  fad,  a  .double  error,  for  the  Tylos  of  Arrian  104  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  largeft  of  the  Pearl  iflands,  now  called  Bahrein 
and  one  of  the  fmaller  is  named  Arad  by  Niebuhr !CS  at  the  prefent 
hour.  This  Tylos  and  this  Arad  give  the  Tyrus  107  and  Aradus  of 
Strabo,  the  Tylos  and  Arathus  of  Ptolemy  however  mifplaced,  and 
both  feem  to  have  been  brought  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gulph 
by  an  accumulated  confulion  with  Tyrine  and  Aracca ‘°8,  the  modern 
Ormuz  and  L’Arek.  The  fite  affigned  by  Strabo,  and  the  latitudes 
of  Ptolemy,  will  prove  this  aflertion  as  clearly  as  the  diftorted  map 
of  Mercator,  and  the  error  of  Strabo  in:  deducing- the  Tyrians  ,0,9  and 
Aradians  of  the' Mediterranean  from-thefe  'iflands  in  the  Gulph  of 
Perfia,  is  confonant  to  the  perpetual  -vanity  of  the  Greeks  who 
reduce  every  thing  unknown  to  llie-ftaadard.of  their  own  fabulous 
kiftory. 

The  ifland  of  Ormuz  is  a  barren  rock,  evidently  formed  by  a  vol¬ 
cano,  the  veftiges  of- which  -flail  remain  on  a  mountain,  which  ex- 


101  There  are  different  portions  affigned  to 
thefe  two  iflands  by  different  authors,,  Eufta- 
thius,  &c.  :  but  a  view  of  Mercator’s  map, 
tab.  vi.  Afia,  lhews  at  one  view  the  fourceof 
the  error.  Aracca,  Ptol.  p.  149.  Tjlas,  Aradus, 
p.  156.  in  the  margin,  .Sjrar,  ,Aratbns, 
iflands  in  the  Gulph  of  .Perfi?.  .  If  farther  in¬ 
formation  is  required, T  refer  to  Salmafius, 
p.  11S0:— :a  very  long  ,and  uninterefting 
differtation,  with  much  learning  and  many 
errors :  he  confulted  every  thing  but  modern 
authority  j  and  that  alone  could  have  fet  him 
right. 

103  Strabo  fnpppfes  exaftly  the  reverie, 
p.  766.  and  p.  ,7?j. 

T  T 


'oi  See  Arrian,  p.  301. 

,os  Bahrein  is  the  Ichara  of  Ptolemy.  do¬ 
rms,  vol.ii.  p.  319.  , 

106  See  his, map  of  .the  Gulph. 

107  Liquidas  x  et  l  omnes  fcinnt  effe 
maxims  permutabiles.  Bocbart.  Phal,  p.  689. 

J"s  Ptolemy’s  Aracca  is  near  Buflieer,  and 
is  poffibly  the  Ara  or  L’Ara  of  d’Anviile,  the 
Schitwar  of  the  Englilh  chans,  fiill  mifplaced. 

Tyre  is  from  Tfor,  Tor,  Tur.  And 
Michael is’s  Extraft  from  Niebuhr,  p.  34, 
fays,  Niebuhr  found  a  Tor  in  the  Gulph  of 
Perfia,  of  importance  to  geography.  I  can¬ 
not  find  it  in  Niebuhr,  as  Michaeiis  quotes 
from  the  German  edition. 


-tend* 
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tends  from  one  end  of  the  ifland  to  the  other;  the  foil  is  a  white  fait, 
hard  enough,  to  be  ufed  for  building;  the  fort  and  the  houfes  were  con-, 
ftructed  of  no  other  materials;  there  is  no  fpring  or  water  but  fuch  as  is 
faved  from  rain,  and  rain  falls  feldom;  no  plant  or  vegetable,  but  a  few. 
at  the  king’s  palace  fet  in  earth,  brought,  from  the  continent ; 
and  the  Portuguefe,  to  fecure  a  fupply  of  water,  were  conftrained  to 
maintain  a  fort  on  Kifmis  ;  the  heat  is  intolerable  ;  in  fummer  the 
inhabitants  lie  plunged  in  water,  for  many  hours ;  in  winter  they 
deep  on  the  terrace  of  the  houfe  in  the  open  air.  Yet  even  here 
could  commerce  fix  her  feat,  and  the  Portuguefe  who  took  it  under 
Albuquerque,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  feven, 
kept  poffeffion.  till  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty-two,  when, 
it  was  again  reduced  under  the  power  of  Perfia  by  Abbas  the  Great,, 
■with  the  affifh'nee  of  the  Englifh  fleet.  It  had,  from  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  its  fituation,  become,  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe,  an 
emporium  fecond  to  none  but  Goa;  and  it  •  is  remarkable  that  they 
prefexved  the  race  of  native  kings  from  the  fame  policy  which  has 
made  the  Englifti  fupport  the  nominal  princes :  in  Bengal,  and  on 
the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  When  the  place  was  taken,  the  laft’ king- 
was  conveyed  as  a  prifoner  up  to  Ifparban  through  Lar,  at  the  time 
Pietro  della  Valle  was  refident  in  that  city.  He  Had  the  generofity 
to  communicate  his  kind  wift.es  to  the  unfortunate  prince,  and  vifit- 
ing  Ormuz  himfelf  a  few  months  afterwards,  bears  teftimony  to  the 
bravery  of  the  Portuguefe  in  its  defence,  Abbas  intended  to  anni¬ 
hilate  the  city,  and .  tranfplant  the  commerce  to  Goraeroon,  which- 


’  *♦  The  king’s  palace,  was  on  the  fout’n-weft  Mttorfcn.  His  hiftbry,  I  underfland,  has  been 
fide  of  the  ifland  with  the  garden  Tarun-bach,  trari dated  into  Portuguefe  by  Texeira.  I>al- 
noticed  before.  IV  Ar.viile  mentions  a  rymple. 

Turun-Shah,  or  king  of  Ormus»  who-was  an. 

he- 
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-he  thenceforth  ftyled  Bender-Abbaffi,  the  port  of  Abbas ;  but  he 
.broke  his  faith  with  the  Englifh,  who  were  to  have  had  half  the 
produce  of  the  duties  for  their  affiftance,  and  Bender-Abbaffi  foou 
became  deferted  from  the  ufuai  oppreffion  of  the  government. 
While  Ormuz  was  the  feat  of  commerce,  it  invigorated  all  that  part 
of  the  Perfian  empire  which  borders  on  the  Gulph  ;  and  however  its 
fall  impaired  the  power  of  the  Portuguefe,  its  conquerors  gained 
nothing  by  their  fuccefs  :  the  Englifh  commerce  declined  till  they 
almoft  abandoned  it  from  difguft,  and  the  neighbouring. provinces  of 
JPerfia  'funk  under  their  natural  aridity.  A  few  veflels  ftill  continue 
-  to  frequent  the  Gulph  from  the  fettlements  in  India,  but  the  trade  is 
of  no  very  great  importance.  In  the  ruin  of  Perfia,  fince  the  death 
of  Nadir,  a  Perfian,  with  the  title  of  .Mulla  Ali  Shah,  is  mailer  of 
Ormuz,  as  Niebuhr  informs  us.,;  but  his-  refidence  feerns  to  be  at 
Gomeroon,  as  I  collect  from  the  journal  of  the  H-oughton  India- 
man,  which  mentions .  a  fimilar  name  at  that  city This  is  the 
daft  account  I. find  of  this  once  celebrated  fpot;  and  in  this  fituatioa 
It  is  likely  to  continue,  unlefs  the  Perfian  empire  Ihould  again  re¬ 
vive,  of  which  there  feems  no  immediate  profpect. 

Ormuz  has  two  fafe  ports,  one  on  the  eaft  and  the  other  on  the 
weft  fide  ;  it  is  three  leagues  from  the  coaft  of  Perfia,  and  three  or 
four  in  circuit.  Mr.  d’Anville  fays  it  is  lefs  than  L’Arek"*;  but  all 
our  Englifh  charts  reprefent  it  larger  ;  and  as  -McCluer  vifited  both, 
his  teftimony  has  great  weight.  According  to  Dalrymple  “%  its 

1,1  That  journal  is  dated  one  thou&nd  feven  1,1  L’Arek  is  one  league  and  ’a  half  from 
■hundred  and  fifty- five  ;  and  Niebuhr  was  in  Ormuz.  Cutler,  p,  85,  DalrympIe’s.Col- 
Perfia  nine  or  ten  years  afterwards.  If  it  is  lefuon. 
the  fame  man,  he  has.  had  along  reign,  con-  P.  ;S. 

,£dering  the  time  he  lived  in. 


TT« 


latitude 
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latitude  Is  270  4'  22'''  north.  The  beft 1,4  paflage  Is  between  Ormuz 
and  the  main,  and  by  this  I  conclude  Nearchus  failed,  not  only 
from  its  fafety,  but  becaufe  he  kept  the  there  in  view.  In  his  time 
Ormuz  was  without  inhabitants  as  L’Arek 1,5  is  at  prefent,  unlefs 
when  frequented  by  parties  of  Arabs,  who  make  it  a  ftation  both 
for  fi thing  and  piracy.  Here  alfo,  among  other  places  of  fepulture, 
the  tomb  of  Erythras  is  lometimes  fixed ;  and  however  the  ifland 
itfelf  may  be  difplaced,  the  name  of  Aracha  and  Arabia  ’ ,s  is  pre- 
ferved  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  It  is  a  little  ftrange  that  Pietro  della 
Valle  who  made  a  tour  to  this  fpot,  mentions  fepultures,  not 
indeed  of  kings  but  former  inhabitants  ;  and  all  thefe  iflands  being 
fubject  to  the  depredations  of  Arabs  from  one  fhore,  or  Perfians 
from  the  other,  it  is  highly  probable,  as  they  afford  alfo  afylums 
For  any  chief  or  tribe  oppreffed  on  either  fide,  .that  they  are  both 
occupied  and  deferted  occafionally.  The  tombs  alfo  of  moil  eaflera 
nations  being  built  of  materials  more  durable  than  their  houfes,  places 
of  fepulture  would  of  courfe  prefent  themfelves  to  all  who  landed 
bn  a  deferted  fpot.  Such  may  be  the  origin  of  the  mythology  con¬ 
cerning  the  tomb- of  Erythras  ;  and  the  fight  of  tombs  in  various 
iflands  may  have  caufed  different  voyagers  to  attribute  it  to  different . 
places.  I  (liould  indeed  carry  Erythras  and  the  tradition  concerning 
him  to  the  weftward  of  Oaradta,  iaftead  of  the  eaft  ;  for  there  are 
two  iflets  there  called  to  this  day  Great  Tomb  “*  and  Little  Tomb, 
and  if  thefe  are.  Portuguefe  names,,  there  will  be  reafon  to  fuppofe,. 

iu  Cutler,  p.  85.- '  goats  on  the.defert  iflets  of  the  Gulph, 

,,J  Pieu-O  della  Valle  mentions  that  the'  116  Salmaflus  very  ralhly  converts  both 
Captain  of  the  EngUfh  vefiel  on  board  which  names  into  Oarafta.  1 1 80.  Plin.  Exer. 
he  failed,  fent  his  boat  alhore  at  L’Arek  ..  Tom.  vi,  p.i32. 
with  dogs,  which  returned  loaded  with  game  1,8  I  am  ignorant  of  the  etymology.  Nie- 
and  goats.  We  fliall  find  Arrian  mention  buhr  writes  Tunb. 

that 
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that  the  tradition  of  a  tomb  ere&ed  to  fome  hero,  king,  or.  faint, 
continued  down  to  t.he  age  of  the  Portuguefe  difcoveries. 

By  viewing  the  ifland  L’Arek  in  the  different  charts,  fufficient  _ 

reafon  appears  why  it  is  not  noticed  by  Arrian ;  for  as  the  courfe  of  °^r^TA' 
the  fleet  is  diredted  round  Ormuz,  and  confined  to  fomewhat  3efs 
than  nineteen  miles,  it  neceffarily  terminates  at  the  eaftern  point  of  Anno  63;. 
Kifmis,  without  notice  of  L’Arek.  Mr.  d’Anville  fuppofes  two  ~  ' 

anchorages,  including  one  at  Bender-Ser,  previous  to  the  arrival  at- 
Kifmis ;  but  the  diftance  in  his  own  map  requires  no  great  allowance 
to  be  made,  and  the  general  meafure  fpecified  by  the  others  is  more 
favourable  to  the  eftimation.  I  have  affumed. 

The  Oaracta  of  Arrian  is  written  Ouorodha  or  Worodha  by 
Ptolemy,  being  thus  united  with  the  Wrod  or  Vrod  ,,s  of  the 
moderns  ;  and  Oracla110,  which  is  the  older  reading  in  Pliny,  is  as 
manifeftly  a  corruption  of  the  fame,  as  the  Dorada111  of  Strabo, 
however  diftorted  from  a  different  caufe.  The  modern  name  is 
Kifmis,  varied  by  a  multiplicity111  of  orthography,  and  deriving 
its  meaning  poffibly  from  the  Perfic,  in.  which  language  Kifmis 
fignifies  fmall  grapes'13  without  hones,  for  the  ifland  is  mentioned 
by  Arrian  as  affording  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  and  veffelS  from_  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  Gulphftill  lade  raifins  in  its  ports.  Niebuhr  has 
added  a  name  that  throws  every  other  at  a  diftance,  Dsjesiret 


”5  I  do  not  find  d’Anvilie’s  authority  for 
the  modern  name,  bat  fuppofe  it  to  be 
Oriental. 

1,0  The  commentators  who  knew  nothing  of 
Oracla  corre&ed  it  Organa,  which  was  known ; 
bnt  never  was  a  more  unfortunate  addition 
than  what  follows  in  Pliny.  Organa  habitatur 


tantum,  aquofa.  See  d’Anville. 

w  See  Strabo,  767.  Saltnaf.  1180. 

Kefem,  P.  della  Valle,  Kilhmee,  Kiih- 
nsa,  Kiffimich,  Qaeixomo.  Portug.  &c.  &c. 

Thevenot,  partii.  p.  69.  Eng.  edit. 
Their  officinal  name  in  England  u  Snitana,  or 
Sultanie  grapes. 
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Dras"*;  and  though  we  fee  that  he  expreffes  Kifmee  by  Dsjefme, 
we  are  at  a  lofs  for  the  final  Dras,  arrd  fhould  have  been  obliged  to 
the  Oriental  fcholar  for  an  etymology. 

The  point  of  Kifmis,  which  we  fuppofe  the  fleet  to  have  reached, 
„  cannot  be  far  dlftant  from  a  fort  occupied  by  the  Portuguefe  while 

inafters 'of  Ormuz,  which  was  neceffary  for  fupplying  them,  with 
water,  and  which  they  defended  bravely,  under  the  command  of 
Rui  Freira,  againft  the  forces  of  Perfia,  till  the  Engli£h“s  joined  in  the 
attack  with  their  artillery.  The  ofilcer  in  command  here,  when  Near- 
chus  arrived,  was  Mazenes  ,ta,  a  Perfian,  who  offered  himfelf  volun¬ 
tarily  to  take  charge  of  the  pilotage,  and  upon  the  acceptance  of 
his  fervices  he  came  on  board,  and  did  not  quit  the  fleet  till  after  its 
arrival  at  the  Pafitigris. 

_ _  No  diftance  fuits  lefs  than  the  following  courfe  from  this  point  to 

°Se-ondA"  a  ^econ^  anchorage  in  the  fame  ifland,  which  from  mention  of  an 
N'net°Tred  *n  myft  be  the  Angar  or  Angan  .of  our  modern  charts* 

day.  and  requires  a  courfe  of  almoft  thirty  miles,  while  the  journal  allows 
Day  allowed,  but  twelve  and  a  half;  and  this  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the 
"  meafure  of  two  miles  and  a  half  given  for  the  diftance  between 
Angar  apd  the  coaft,  is  as  correct  as  the  corrected  chart  of  McCluer. 
This  iflet,  as  the  journal  informs  us,  was  inacceffible,  and  facred  to 
Neptune;  inacceffible,  perhaps,  from  feme  native  fuperftition,  like 

111  Dsjesirec  Dras  is  ;th.e  Perfian  name,  here  the  following  year,  he  was  well. rewived 
Dsjesiret  Taittle,  Arabian.  It  is  called  Loft  by  the  Englifi),  who  caroufed  all  night,  and 
or  Left  by  fome  Europeans,  from  a  town  of  formed,  a  banting  party  for  him  the  next  day, 
that  name;  and  Kifmee  hy  others,  from  on  the  ifland  of  iPArefc.  - 

Dsjifme,  another  town.  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  IIS  Called  Amazcnes  by  Strabo,  p.  767. 
p.  18;.  •  French-,  ed.  Amfterd. -ed.  Arabie,  fufficientlyconfuting.his^qwn  afifertion,  p.  732.; 
p.  z68.  where,  he  makes  Nearchus  fay,  he  had  no 

In  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  guide:  but  the  paffage  is  fufpefled. 
aid  twenty  one,  and  when  P.  della  Valle  was  ' 

6  that 
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that  attending  the  retreat  of  the  Nereid  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
facred  to  Neptune  in  a  fenfe  we  do  not  underhand.  The  Greeks 
attributed  the  names  of  their  own  deities  to  thofe  of  other  nations, 
adorned  with  fimilar  fymbols;  and  as  there  is  a  pagoda"7  on  this  fpot 
at  prefent,  it  is  by  no  means  impoffible  that  the  reprefentations  on 
its  walls,  if  antique,  might  ftill  unravel  the  fuperftition  alluded  to 
in -the  Greek  Neptune 

Nearchus  makes  the  ifland  of  Oara&a  fifty  "9  miles  long,  which 
Mr.  d’Anville  confiders  as  fpecifying  that  part  of  the  coaft  only, 
which  was  palled  by  the  fleet;  but  this  folution  is  not  juftified  by 
the  text,  and  in  reality  no  great  allowance  is  neceffary,  the  charts 
make  it  Ihort  of  a  degree,  and  a  circumftance  which  occurred  on 
departing  from.  Angar,  prevented  the  weftern  extremity  from  being 
noticed:  we  might  rather  have  expeded,  perhaps,  that  the  fleet  fhould 
have  navigated  the  channel  between  Kifmis  and  the  main,  than  Hand 
out  to  the  fouthward  of  the  ifland  in  the  open  fca ;  and  fiich  a 
courfe  as  this  we  have  feen  preferred  upon  approaching  the  river 
Arabis ;  but  by  making  the  eaftern  point  of  Kil'mis,  it  appears  as  if 
Nearchus  was  in  doubt  which  route  he  Ihould  prefer,  and  was  de¬ 
termined  in  his  choice  by  procuring  the  afliftance  of  Mazenes. 

TheSg  is  ftill  a  paflage  open  between  Kifmis  and  the  main,  though 
little  ufed,  and  between  Angar  and  Kifmis.  Angar 130 ’has  good 
water,  with  .plenty  of  wild  Iheep  and  goats,  as  feveral  of  thefe 
iflets  feem  to  have,  for  the  fupply  of  mariners,  fifhermen,  and  pi¬ 
rates.  We  (hall  hereafter  find  one/pecified  by  Arrian,  under  the 
protection  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  and  poffibly  both  the  goddefs 

**  M'Cluer,  hiest.  Gant.  Eight  hundred  ftadia. 

In  reality  Pofeidcn ;  for  Neptune  is  an  130  M'CIuer,  p.  17.  Dalrympte’s  Preface, 
Italian  deity.  •  p.  H.  The  i&e  is  a  league  in  length.  . 
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and  Neptune  were  prefiding  deities,  who  preferved  the  animals 
landed  on  thefe  fpots,  till  the  breed  was  eftablifhed.  Both  the  bay 
in  which  Angar  lies,  and  the  ifle  itfelf,  are  vaguely  defined;  but  the 
fecond  chart  of  M‘Cluer  is  probably  correct. 

No  day  is  fpecified  before  their  departure  from  the  anchorage  at 
Angar,  but  I  allow  one  here,  as  in  the  former  part  of  the  voyage, 
and  leave  the  correction,  if  any  error  fhould  arife,  to  the  conclufion 
of  the  narrative. 

_  Weighing  from  Angar,  the  fleet  proceeded,  apparently,  with  an  in- 

An  Island,  tendon  to  double  the  weftern  end  of  Kifmis,  and  return  upon  the  coaft 
Ninety-  of  the  main;  but  having  failed  too  late 'on  the  tide  of  ebb,  thfee 
Great'’  of  the  gallies  grounded  on  a  fhoal  of  Baffidu,  which  runs -out. from  the 
Tombo‘  weftern  point  of  Kifmis,  and  were  fo  long  detained,  that  they  did  not 
join  the  reft  of  the  fleet  till  two  days  after.  In  confequence  of  this  ac¬ 
cident,  fuch  of  the  veffels  as  were  not  fo  near  the  fhore,  or  fo  far 
involved  in  the  difficulty,  drew  off  to  the  fouth- weft  ward,  and  ex¬ 
tricating  themfelves  from  the  fhoal  with  great  exertion,  got  once 
more  into  deep  water. 

A  glance  at  the  chart  will  prove  the  corredtnefs  of  the  journal  in 
this  inftance  better  than  difcuffion  ;  for  they  got  on  fhore  by  Hand¬ 
ing  too  much  to  the  north-eaft,  and  efcaped  by  hawling  o£  in  an 
oppofite  direction.  This  brought  them,  contrary  to  their  intention 
to  .the  ifle  at  prefent  called  Great  Tomb,  or  Tumbo,  .after  a  courfe  of 

1,1  jdaawSf  3»nwX<«m«'.T#V  P'HXI'AS,  U  It  is  evidently  in  this  inftance  oppofed  to 
ra  'fidSiec  SiaKsmQwrav,  p.  353  ;  e  rupictfis  gdim  ;  and,  what  is  ftill  a  greater  confirmation, 
locis  enavigantes  ;  potius,  e  Irevibus.  rye  have  this  Iboal  laid  down  in  all  our  charts 

I  have  already  fufficiently  noticed  the  pcrpe-  as  a  laud,  and  net  as  rocky  or  broken 
toalerrorof  the.  tranflators  in  regard  to  ground. 


forty 


forty  miles,  which  marks  the  dMtance’3*  as  nearly  juft  as  it  could  be 
fixed  by  observation. 

"Another  difiance  is  given  of  about  nineteen  miles  from  the  con¬ 
tinent,  which  does  not  correfpond  ;  for  the  neareft  part  of  the  main 
meafures  thirty-five  miles ;  but  if  we  take  the  ipace  between  the 
weftern  end  of  Kii'mis  and  Great  Tumbo,  it  is  as  exactly  nineteen 
miles  as  the  opening  of  the  compaffes  will  give  ;  and  it  is  reafon- 
able  to  eftimate  Kifmis  as  continent  in  refpect  to  fuch  an  iflet  as 
Tumbo. 

The  two  iflets  called  Tumbo  if  the  appellation  is  Portuguefe, 
have  doubtlefs  fome  allufion  to  a  fepulture,  either  ancient  or  modern, 
and  poffibly  fome  Marabout,  or  Imam,  is  reverenced  here,  as  a  fucceffor 
either  to  an  Hindoo  faint  or  deity,  or  even  Erythras  himfelf.  Such 
fucceffors  to  the  deities  of  Rome  and  Greece  we  find  in  the  Roman 
catholic  countries;  and  fuch,  as  it  is  faid,  are  not  unfrequent  in  the 
Eaft. 

The  Great  Tumbo  is  deferibed  as  an  iile  one  league  in  length, 
from  eaft  to  weft,  with  half  that  extent  in  breadth ;  it  is  reforted  to 
by  Arabs  who  come  to  fifli,  and  has  a  fandy  bay  to  the  eaftward, 
where  tfie  landing  is  convenient.  Water,  and  probably  goats,  may 
be  procured  here ;  but  it  is  uninhabited,  and  remarkable  for  a  Ihoal 
running  out  fix  or  feven  miles  to  the  fouthward;  its  latitude  is 
26°  i2/,3+,  or,  as  corrected  by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  26°  24'  17". 

The  following  morning  the  fleet,  after  weighing,  directed  its 
courfe  towards  the  main ;  and  a  view  of  the  Ihoal  off  Kifmis  on 

131  The  firft  is  alfo  called  Naze,  and  the  thetically  of  the  two  Tombs.  Niebuhr  writes 
fecond  is  Nabgion,  Nabgian,  Nabejou,  &c.  them  Tunb. 

Namin  by  Niebuhr.  ‘w  Lieutenant  M'Cluer,  from  Lieutenant 

133  It  is  to  be  underftood  that  !  fpeak  hypo-  Cant,  p.  40. 

U  U 
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the  right,  with  the  ifland  Polior  on  the  left,  diredt  us  evidently  into 
the  bay  formed  by  Cape  Sertes  on  the  eaft,  and  Cape  Bullion  on  the 
weft,  in  the  firft  chart  of  M‘Cluer.  Other  charts  tranfpofe  thefe 
capes,  as  Mr.  d’Anville  has  done,  for  his  Bullion,  both  town  and 
cape  are  on  the  eaftern  point  of  the  bay,  and  his  Gherd  [the 
Certes  or  Sertes  of  our  Engliili  charts]  is  on  the  weftem  extremity. 
A  variety  of  the  authorities  before  me  place  a  town  on  the  eaftern 

- -  promontory,  and,  whatever  its  name  be,  here  I  place  the  Sidodone 

of  the  journal.  In  this  I  am  directed  principally  by  the  fhoal  off 
NinVayfihh  or  Baffadore,  at  the  weftern  extremity  of  Kifmis;  for  if  it 

•»»£«  is  natural  that  a  Greek  fleet  fhould  feek  the  coaft  again  as  foon  as 
vius.  it  was  clear  of  the  ifland,  and  had  purfued  a  courfe  the  day  before 
for  that  purpofe,  till  deterred  by  the  fhoal ;  it  is  plain,  the  fame 
objedt  was  in  view  upon  departing  from  Tumbo,  and  that  the 
courfe  pointed  as  diredlly  to  the  main  as  the  extremity  of  the 
fhoal  would  allow.  On  this  fhoal  there  is  one  obfervation  worth 
recording ;  which  is,  that  according  to  the  inftru&ions  given 
to  the  Engliffi  officers  who  navigate  the  gulph,  “  the  fhoal’35  off 
“  Baffadore,  though  it  ftretches  out  a  great  way  to  fea,  is  a  bank' of 
“  fand,  and  not  dangerous.”  This  accords  perfectly  with  the  ac¬ 
cident  which  befell  the  fleet,  as  well  as  the  efcape  from  it'-  and  con¬ 
firms  the  affertion  made  all  along,  that  the  Greek  term  rendered 
rocky  ground,  is  every  where  miftaken ;  for  wherever  there  is 
fhallow  water,  a  rippling,  or  a  furf,  there  only,  in  this  journal,  it 
is  applicable. 

The  ifland  Pylora  feen  in  this  day’s  courfe  to  the  left,  fortu¬ 
nately  retains  ftill  its  ancient  name,  and  is  written  Peloro,  Polior, 

135  Niebuhr,  in  Dalryniple’s  Collection,  136  It  is  vtiible  at  feven  leagues  diftance. 
P-  5Z-  M'Cluer,  p.  ij. 

Belior, 
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Eeiior,  in  the  fevcral  charts ;  it  is  defcribed  as  fix  miles  long,  and 
three  in  breadth,  with  a  reef  of  rocks  on  the  north-weft  fide,  lying 
in  latitude  26°  22'  7".  The  fleet  did  not  anchor  at  it,  as  it  was  faid 
to  be  defert,  but  palled  on  to  Sidodone,  where  no  fupply  was  found 
but  fiih  and  water ;  the  country  being  poor,  and  the  people  living 
like  Icthyophagl.  Strabo,  who  finds  a  Tyrus  and  Aradus  in  the 
gulph,  is  laid  by  Gronovius  and  Ortelius  to  turn  Sidodone  alfo  into 
a  city  of  the  Sidonians,  for  fuch  was  the  faihion  of  Greeks  to  re¬ 
duce  every  found  to  a  relation  with  fomething  within  their  own 
knowledge.  The  pofition  of  Sidodone  is.not  difficult  to  determine, 
if  our  charts  are  corredt,  for  many  of  them  place  a  town  at  the 
point  called  Sertes  by  M‘Cluer,  and  the  diftance  from  hence  to  the 
weftern  point  of  the  bay  anfwers  to  Arrian’s  meafure  of  nineteen 
miles  to  Tarfia'38.  I  have  already  noticed  the  difagreement  of 
d’Anville  and  M‘Cluer,  in  the  tranfpofition  of  the  two  capes,  which 
is  well  worthy  of  confideration ;  for  though  Sidodone  is  an  obfcure 
place,  and  the  difficulties  minute,  the  fixing  of  a  pofition  is  ma¬ 
terial,  as  an  error  at  the  beginning  might  vitiate  the  whole  feries. 
To  prevent  deception,  therefore,  I  muft  firft  ftate,  that  M‘Cluer  ,3> 
mentions  Surafs,  or  Sarafs,  as  a  place  he  anchored  at  to  the  eaftward 
of  his  Certes.;  this  anfwers  nearly  to  the  Sannas  of  d’Anville,  which 
he  makes  the  termination  of  a  range  of  mountains  ;  and  here  there 
is  .a  town,  for  fuch  M‘Cluer  marks  ;  and  here  he  procured  ftock  for 
his  voyage.  The  next  point  weftward  he  calls  Certes,  and  adds 
that  it  is  vifible  from  the  Tombs,  on  leaving  which  you  are  to  fteer 

W  Thus  -Nyfa  and  Meros,  or  Merou,  were  135  Jar  fey,  for  Certes  or  Ghirde,  appears 

names  they  found:in  India,  and  immediately  in. one  of  Thornton's  charts. 

.made  oat  a  connexion  with  Bacchus.  P,  18. 

■weft 
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weft  for  the  Hie  of  Polior.  If,  therefore,  we  obferve  that  Nearchus 
was  at  Tumbo,  we  have  here  his  courfe  pointed  out  to  the  cape,  and 
his  ifland  Pylora  on  the  left,  as  diftindly  as  if  M‘Cluer  had  been  on 
board  the  fleet.  M‘Cluer  next  points  out  a  fecond  cape  twenty- 
miles  to  the  weftward  of  Certes,  which  he  ftyles  Beftion  (the  Tarfia 
of  Nearchus) ;  and  between  thefe  two  capes,  he  fays,  there  is  a 
town  called  Charrack.  Now  M'Cluer  may  have  milnamed  Certes, 
Beftion,  and  Charrack;  but  the  geography  isprecife,  and  this  town, 
whatever  name  it  bears,  is  placed  at  his  Cape  Certes  by  all  the  other 
charts,  and  by  d’Anville  himfelf.  Whatever  error,  therefore,  we 
may  find  in  names,  there  is  none  in  fa<ft  ;  for  a  very  fmall  diftance 
allowed,  in  placing  the  town  a  little  to  the  weftward  of  this  Certes, 
will  give  the  nineteen  miles  of  Arrian  from  Sidodone  to  Tarfia; 
and  in  this  part  the  journal  is  peculiarly  correct.  In  regard  to 
names,  I  do  fufpect  M‘Cluer  of  miftake,  but  I  am  not  qualified  to 
decide.  Charrack  u°,  for  inftance,  I  doubt,  becaufe  Charrack  Hill, 
the  moft  confpicuous  feature  on  the  coaft,  is  feen  to  the  weftward  of 
his  Beftion ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  difcover .  a  reafon  for  placing  a 
town  o'f  that  name  between  the  capes,  or  rather  at  his  Certes,  which 
is  above  forty  geographical  miles  from  Charrack.  This  town,  how¬ 
ever,  is  called  Bullion  by  d’Anville;  and  the  Certes  of  M‘Cluer, 
Cape  Bullion  :  and  now,  though  I  am  certain  I  have  my  geography 
right,  I  find  it  impoffible  to  harmonife  the  names  to  any  one  fyftem 
I  £hall  therefore  give  the  authorities  on  both  fides,  and  leave  the 
decifion  to  future  navigators  on  the  fpot. 

140  Charrack  (pronounced  according  to  the  See  tins  difference  at  large  in  Dalrym- 

ch  in  chariot)  is  the  Tsjarrac  of  Niebuhr,  pie’s  CoUediion,  tab.  y. 
and  the  fite  fixed  weft  of  Tarfia. 
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Two  Charts. 


Eqftern 

Point. 

I  Wcftcrn  Point. 

Certes,  or 

Sertes,  M‘Cluer. 

Beftion, 

M‘Cluer. 

Sertifs, 

-  Harvey. 

Girde  141  ?  - 

Harvey. 

Sertes, 

-  Cant. 

Bullion, 

Cant. 

Sertes, 

-  Mafcall,  1773. 

Buftian, 

Mafcall,  1773. 

Serte 

Van  Kculen. 

Batanas, 

Van  Keulen. 

Eqftern 

Point. 

1  Weftern  Point. 

Bullion, 

D’Anville. 

Gherd, 

D’Anville. 

Biftana, 

Beilin. 

Gueldre, 

Beilin. 

Baftion, 

Holmes. 

Sertis  ? 

Holmes. 

Biftana, 

-  D’Apres,  i 

'74o- 

Gueldre, 

D’Apres,  1 745. 

Biftana, 

D’Apres,  i 

1776. 

Gueldre, 

D’Apres,  177ft. 

Ras-el-Heti  '*’?  Niebuhr. 

Ras-el-Dsjerd, 

Niebuhr. 

In  determining  this  queftion,  therefore,  the  French  authorities 
agree  on  one  fide,  and  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  on  the  other ;  and 
here  a 'queftion  arifes,  whether  all  the  French  geographers  do  not 
follow  Thevenot,  as  d’Anville  confeffedly  does.  Thevenot’s  words 
are  thefe  :  “  We  were  got  off  of  the  other  end  of  Keis,  and  then 
“  the  wind  flackerted  much.-  Half  an  hour  after  we  came  off,  and 
“  on  a  place  of  the  mhin  land,  where  the  Ihore  opens  towards  the 
“  eaft,  and  forms  a  gulph  in  lhape  of  a  half  circle,  and  the  outmoft 
“  .point  of  that  circle  is  called  Gherd.”  I  have  not  the  French 

)42,  Harvey  has  made  two  points  of  Girde  coat,  ill  defined  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
andSertifs,  whichare  evidently  the  fame.  that  his  Dsjerd  gives  by  the  s,  Series  and 

143  Niebuhr  is  not  perfpicuous.  RAs  el  Certes,  and  by  the  i>,  Derd  and  Tarfia. 

Heti  is  too  clofe  to  Ras-cl-Dsjer/J,  and  his 
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edition ;  but  d’Anville,  who  quotes  it,  writes,  La  tern  ou  fink  ce 
demicircle  eji  appellee  Gherd.  Now,  though  this  is  not  definite,  for  a 
fetriieircle  has  two  terminations,  ftill  d’Anville  determines  on  Gherd 
for  the  weftern  cape,  in  which  he  is  fupported  by  Niebuhr,  whofe 
teftimony  is  of  great  weight,  and  his  Dsjerd  is  evidently  the  weftern 
cape  and  Tarfia'44.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  incline  to  think 
M'Cluer’s  topography  right,  and  his  names  wrong;  and  as  his 
miftake  in  affixing  the  name  of  Bombareek  to  the  wrong  cape  has 
been  noticed  before,  there  is  lefs  fcruple  in  fuppofing  him  liable  to  a 
fimilar  error  in  regard  to  the  whole  of  this  bay. 

At  Sidodone  water  was  procured  for  the  fleet,  which,  after  weighing 
in  the  morning,  proceeded  fomewhat  lefs  than  nineteen  miles  to  a 
^T’r"~a  cape. named  Tarfia145,  and  the  fame  diftance  from  that  point  to  Kataia, 
jCape-  an  ifland  at  the  weftern  limit  of  Karmania.  Thefe  diftances  agree 
Ninety. fixth  fo  nearly  with  our  nautical  authorities,  and  the  intervention  of  the 
day'  cape  marks  fo  precifely  the  nature  of  the  coaft,  that  it  is  impoffible 
Kataia  there  Ihould  be  any  error  of  confequence  in  fixing  the  pofition  of 

_ _ ’  Sidodone.  Kataia. ftill  retains  fome  refemblance  .to  its  ancient  name  ' 

in  the  various  forms  of  Kaifh,  Keilh,  Guefs,  Queche I46,  Qas  ‘47, 
Ken,  or  the  Zeits  of  the  Dutch  maps.  It  is  an  ifland  evidently 
more  marked  by  navigators  than  others  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  and 
yet,  as  it  lies  twelve'48  miles  from  the  coaft,  there  is  no  apparent 


T],e  daffical  reader  .will  be  more  eafily 
convinced  of  this  "fiuftnation  by  reference  to 
the  writing  of  Tyrus.  The  Phoenician  word 
is  Tfor,  with  the  two  intials  ts,  correfpondent 
to  Niebuhr’s  dSj  ;  and  Tfor  becomes  by  the 
r,  Tyrus  1  by  the  s,  Sor  or  Sar,  the 

root  of  Sour  Souria  ;  «,  Syria  ;  .and  found 

in  Virgil, — Sarrano  indormiat  oftro. ;  where 
the  fcholia  write,  a  Sam  murice.  By  the 


fame  analogy,  Tferd-Tar.lia,  Serd-Sertes, 
Certes,  Gherd,  Sjerd. 

' 145  d  conceive  that  Tarfia  is  preferved  in 
the  Ra  -el-Dsjerdof  Niebuhr. 

146  With  the  French  pronunciation. 

,+7  Niebuhr. 

‘•'a  Eight  by  M'Cluer’s  chart,.;  nine  by 
Thevenqt. 
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reafon  for  its  attraction  of  Nearchus,  unlefs  it  were  the  hope  of 
procuring  there  a  fupply  of  goats  for  the  fleet. 

Kataia,  fays  Arrian,  is  a  low  149  defert  ifland;  and  Thevenot 150 
mentions  it  as  about  five  leagues  in  circuit,  very  low  and  flat. 
M‘Cluer  adds,  it  is  a  very  beautiful  ifland,  better  planted  with  trees 
than  any  in  the  gulph,  and  about  the  fize  of  Polior,  but  not  fo 
high.  This  is  farther  confirmed  alfo  by  Lieutenant  Cant,  who  calls 
it  a  low  fruitful  ifland  ,s'.  Nearchus  found  it  uninhabited  ;  but  fre¬ 
quented  by  vifitors  from  the  continent,  who  annually  brought  goats 
here,  and,  confecrating  them  to  Venus  and  Mercury,  left  them  to 
run  wild.  What  deities  of  the  Perfian  or  Arabian  mythology  are 
alluded  to  by  thefe  titles  is  not  eafy  to  determine,  but  the  pradice 
indicates  the  navigation  of  the  gulph  in  that  age  ;  and  if  the  gods 
were  to  proted  the  breed  for  a  time,  we  mufl  fuppofe  it  was  ulti-  - 
mately  intended  for  the  ufe  of  man,  upon  the  fame  principle  that 
Juan  Fernandez  was  flocked  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  South  Seas. 
Nearchus  has  not  informed  us  whether  he  violated  the  afylum  of.' 
thefe  animals,  but  this  appears  the  natural  inducement  for  his  - 
leaving  the  coafi:  to  make  this  ifland,  as  he  had  obtained  no’  fupply 
"either  at  Tumbo'  or  Sidodone ;  and  we  do  not  read  that  the  facrilege, 
if  committed,  was  revenged  by  Mercury  or  Venus  in  fo  fevere  a 
manner,  as  the  companions  of  Ulyfles-were  puniflied  for  feafling  on  , 
the  oxen  of  Apollo. 

Keifh  was  at  one  period  poflcfled  of  a  fiourifhing  commerce,  and 
•great  influence  in  the  gulph;  for  d’Anville  informs  us  from  Texeira, 
that  even  Gerun  itfelf  was  part  of  its  territory,  and  granted  to  the 

15’ Anville.  But  without  any  attributes  except 
,s0  Part  ii.  p.  J73.  its  diftance  from  Kifmis. 

>S1  Al-Edrifs,  p.  56,  mentions  ICis  alfo. 
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Hormofians  of  the  continent  when  they  were  oppreffed  by  the  in¬ 
vaders  on  the  main,  and  tranfported  to  Gerun  their  treafures  and 
their  name,  as  to  a  place  of  refuge.  The  information  of  Niebuhr 
refpefiing  this  practice  of  the  natives  on  both  fides  the  gulph,  flying 
from  oppreflion  to  the  iflands,  throws  great  light  upon  this  fub- 
je£t;  fuch  emigrations  feem  to  have  exifted  in  all  ages,  and 
feme  appear  to  have-  taken  root  and  flourifhed,  like  thofe  in  Keifh, 
Ormuz,  and  Karack,  till  they  were  involved  in  the  revolutions  of 
the  continent ;  while  others  ferved  only  for  a  temporary  retreat, 
abandoned  again  as  foon  as  the  ftorm  had  blown  over.  Keifh  re¬ 
tains  ftill  fome  fuperiority  in  the  account  of  our  Englifh  navigators 
who  have  vifited  it,  by  whom  it' is  deferibed  as  flourifhing,  well 
planted,  and  capable  of  fupplying  refrefhments  to  the  veflels  which 
frequent  this  fea.  Its  latitude  is  fixed  by  Mr.  Dalrymple  at 
26°  34'  52".  _  , 

A  line  drawn  from  Kataia  to  the  main,  feparates  the  provinces 
of  Karmania  and  Perfis ;  and  that  this  line  is  not  merely  imagi¬ 
nary,  may  be  concluded  from  a  remarkable  hill  on  the  main, 
called  Charrack  in  our  Englifh  charts,  which  is  probably  the 
termination  of  a  range  running  inland,  and  forming  a  natural 
boundary.  Somewhere  at  the  foot  of  Charrack,  and  nearly 
oppofite  to  Keifh,  flood  the  town  of  SirafF,  noticed  by  Al-Edrifi 
as  a  feat  of  commerce  in  his  time,  and  connected  with  Keifh, 
as  Gomeroon  was  afterwards  with  Ormuz.  In  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury  SirafF’5  was  a  port  of  importance;  for  it  feems  in  that  early 

*5*  Moft  probably  upon  the  inroad  of  Ti-  take  their  departure,  i.  e.  they  found  that 
Etour’s  fons,  about  the  year  fourteen  hundred,  coalt  the  bed  point  for  taking  the  advantage 

,SJ  See  the  voyage  of  two  Arabians  from  of  the  monfoons.  Alfragani  mentions  its  de- 
Renandot,  in  Harris’s  Colle&ion,  vol.  i.  cay  in  his  time.  Go!,  p.  ji6;  but  perhaps 
.p.  .5 13.  The  ihips  of  Straff  went  to  Mafcat  to  Golius  himfelf,  and  not  Alfragani. 

:  age 
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age  to  have  been  in  the  pofi'effion  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  centre  of 
an  Oriental  commerce  which  extended  to  China;  both  Kataia  and 
SirafF  fell  into  decay,  as  Ormuz  role  into  confequence  long  before 
the  Portuguefe  were  matters  of  that  ifland ;  and  though  SirafF  is 
now  in  ruins  according  to  d’Anville,  Chat-rack-  (the  Tsjserak  of 
Niebuhr)  exifts  very  nearly  in  the  fame  fite  ,5Y  and  is  ftill  the  refi- 
dence  of  an  Arab  Sheik.  The  meafures  upon  this  coaft  proving  as 
erroneous  from  deficiency,  as  thofe  on  the  coaft  of  the  Icthyophagi 
from  excefs,  it  becomes  neceffar^  to  fpecify  the  default,  for 
which  no  better  excufe  can  be  given,  than  the  fituation  of  Nearchus 
in  both  inftances.  If  diftrefs  magnified  the  length  of  his  former 
meafures,  eafe  and  fecurity  appear  to  have  diminifhed  thefe  on  the 
coaft  of  Karmania.  The  detail  ftands  thus': 


Britifl}  Miles  deduced  fr 
Arrian’s  Stadia. 

m  ■ From  Badis  Stadia. 

N.  Miles 
by  Chart. 

5° 

to  an  open  fhore,  Armozon,  800 

43 

'  7  ,0 

f  Neoptana,  ~  jeo  1 

69 

l  Anamis,  -  100  J 

I2( 

Oaracta,  -  ■  300 

34 

1 8 1- 

Oaracta,  fecond  ftation,  200 

32 

1  25 

Tumbo,  -  400 

3^ 

37-’- 

Sidodone,  600  (allowed)  . 

36 

37" 

Tarfia  and  Kataia,  600 

46 

.  2314 

3100 

296 

'  Allowed  at  Sidodone,  600 

3700 

,!+  There  is  juft  ground  of  fufpicion  that  Charrack,  Tsjarak,  Sharak,  Sarak,  is  aflually 
Saraf,  or  Siraf.  See  the  account  of  this  town  and  its  commerce  in  Rfinaudot  and  Harris ;  and 
the  cifcumftance  of  houfes  built  with  the  bones  of  whales,  Renaud.  p.  95.  Eng.  edit. 

|  '  .XX 
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Thefe  three  thoufaad  feven  hundred  ftadia  agree  with  the  total? 
both  of  Strabo  and  Arrian  ;  and  the  diftance  allowed  at  SLdodene- 
not  only  makes  the  fum  accord,  but  corresponds  with  the  meafures 
of  the  former  days.  Unfortunately,  however,  three  thoufaad  feven 
hundred  ftadia  produce  only  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  miles: 
Brxtifli,  and.  the  opening  of'  the  compafles  gives  two.  hundred  and 
ninety-fix  nautic  miles,,  or  about  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  Bri- 
tilh;  we  have,  therefore,  a  balance  againft  Arrian  of  one  hundred 
and  eight  miles  which  he  has  not  accounted  for,  and  no  compel!- 
iation  is  at  hand  to  which  we  can  have  recourfe,  for  the  diftance 
omitted  at  Badis  cannot  amount  to  ten  miles155.  The  great  error 
lies  between  Badis  and  the  Anamis,  or  round  the  coaft  of  Qara&a,  for 
fome  of  the  latter  meafures  are. fufficiently  correct;  and  as  Arrian- 
has  allowed  only  'fifty  miles  for  the  length  of  that  ifland,  which  is  in- 
reality  little  fliort  of  feventy,  this,-,  with  the  other  miftakes  de¬ 
pendent  on  it,  though  it  will  not  compenfate,  may  contribute  to 
reconcile  the  difference.  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  juftify 
the  ftadium  of  d’Anville  in  particular  inftances ;  but  having  ftiewn 
its  general  correfpondence  with  the  courfe  of  the  whole  voyage,  I 
ftate  fads  upon  the  prefent  occafion  as  they  appear.  Some  ad¬ 
vantages'56  might  have  been  taken  in  meafuring  with  the  compafles, 
of  which,  though  I  availed  myfelf  in  detailing  particular  ftaiions,  I 
have  avoided  in  collecting  the  total.  One  circumftance  may  be 
mentioned  in  Arrian’s'  favour,  which  is,  that  all  his  numbers  are 
hundreds  without  regard  to  inferior  denominations,  and  this  proves 


tape. Ja£k  only  ifland  to  ifland,  I  have  fometintes  taken  from 
the  neareil  fide  of  each.  This  tnpkes  fome 
I  neceflarily  diflances  correct  in  detail,  but  difeordant  in. the 
teafuring  from  total. 

t'liat 
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that  lie  fpeaks  generally,  thinking  little  of  modern  accuracy,  which 
dirides  to  a  minute  or  a  fecond. 

The  coaft  of  .Karmania  or  Kerman,  next  the  fea,  is  generally  a 
low  and  narrow  ftripe  below  the  mountains  '57,  arid,  and  hot  in  the 
extreme;  this  tradt  is  called  Kermefir,  and  compared  by  Niebuhr  to 
the  Tehama  of  Arabia,  a  fpecific  term  among  that  people  alfo, 
to  diftinguifh  the  margin  bordering  on  the  fea,  from  the  moun* 
tainous  region  inland.  Kermefir,  however,  is.  not  confined  to  Ker¬ 
man,  but-  prevails  as  applied  to  a  territory  of.  the  fame  chara&er, 
tending  much  farther  to  the  weft  ward,  through  the  maritime  part  of 
Perfis.  This  whole  coaft,  from  Gomeroon  to  Cape  Bardiftan,  is  now;  he 
informs  us,  under  the  power  of  a  tribe  of  Arabs  called  Beni  Houle, 
divided  into  little  principalities  under  Sheiks,  independent  of  each’ 
other,  and  all  weak  by  perpetual  diflenfion,  There  is  little  agri¬ 
culture  among  them,  as  they  depend  for  fupport  on  fifhing  and 
hunting,  and  export  little  except  wood,  or  fuch  commodities  as  the 
country  yields  without  cultivation.  The  Sheiks ,ss  he  fpecifies  are 
.  thofe  of  Seer  I5’,  Mogo,  Tsjarack,  Nachelo,  Nabend,  Afloe,  Tariirie, 
Schilu,  and  Konkoun,  which  are  all  places  on  the  coaft,  with  a  ter¬ 
ritory  not  worth  defining;  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  live,  like 
our  ancient  Idthyophagi,  principally  upon  fifh,  either  frefh  or  pre- 
ferved.  Juft  fuch  a  town  Arrian  represents  Sidodone 160  to  have 
been  in  the  age  of  Alexander ;  and  though,  the  decline  of  the  Per- 
fian  power  had  not  been  of  fufficient  continuance  to  allow  of 

*sr  Sannas  and  C.  Nabon  arc  the  termini-  a&ions  of  this  tribe  with  Nadir  Shah.  Vo!,  ii. 
tion  of  ranges  at  the  fea,  coming  from  the  c.  25.  _ 

chain  which  runs  parallel  with  the  coaft.  I<!°  mtntmi  irn 

IS5  Schiech.  "Niebuhr.  («J  SJatos  «j  i-jjWws  P-  3S3- 

,ss  See  alfo  Otter,  who  relates  the  tranf- 

.  ■  XX.  2 
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Arabian  intruders,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the  prefent  dcfolation  of  that 
empire,  the  manners  of  the  people  are  very  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the 
modern  inhabitants,  and  their  connexion  with  Arabs,  I  am  per- 
iuaded,  might  be  traced,  by  analyfmg  ,6’  the  names  preferved  in  our  _ 
claffical  hiftorians.  That  part  of  the  province  called  Moghoftan, 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  gulph,  with  the  ifland  of  Kifmis,  and 
thofe  in  its  neighbourhood,  derived  infinite  advantage  from  the  fet- 
tlementof  the  Portuguefe  at  Ormuz,  and  forefaw  the  ruin  of  their 
own  happinefs  in  the  preparations  of  Abbas  for  the  fiege ;  they 
were  confequently  difafteCted,  and  incurred  the  fufpicion  of  their 
fovereign  as  ftrongly  as  the  Portuguefe  provoked  his  hatred.  The 
confequertces  have  proved  the  juftice  of  their  reafoning ;  agriculture 
is  loft  when  commerce  produces  no  demand,  and  manufactures 
peril'll  where  there  is  no  protection.  Before  the  capture  of  Onnuz, 
the  Englifti  loaded  filk,  both  raw  and  manufactured  ;  they  find  no¬ 
thing  there  at  prefent  but  fait’61,  fulpbur,  Kerman  wool,  and  copper* 
native  commodities,  but  not  wrought.  The  nature  of  this  country- 
from  Gomeroon  to  Lar,  the  capital  of  Lariftan,  which  is  the  diftriCt 
next  to  Moghoftan,  cannot  be  defcribed  better  than  it  is  by  Pietro- 
della  Valle 163 ;  he  infifts  much  on  the  total  want  of  rain,  a  circum- 
ftance  fimilar  to  that  on  the  coaft  of  Mekran  l64,  and  mentions,  that 
at  Bar  itfelf,  where  there  is  neither  ftream  nor  fpring,  it  fometimes 
does  not  rain  for  feveral  years  following.  I  fufpeCt  that  Lariftan 
terminates  weft  upon  the  coaft,  near  Kataia,  as  did  the  ancient  limit 

151  Bruce  Has  great  fuccefs  in  applying  lf‘*  The  correfpondence  of  the  modern  ac- 
this  analyfis  to  Tome  of  Ptolemy's,  liames  in  counts  with  the  ancient  is  worthy  of  remark, 
the  Red  Sea,  Orneon,.  Pottus  Albus,  &c.  Strabo  fays,  it  never  rains  in  Mekran  below 
vol.i.  the  mountains.  Lieutenant  Porter  writes,  that 

161  journal  of  Houghton  Indiaman,  1755,  when  he  was  at  Churbar  there  had  been  no 

163  Voi.v.  fub  fine.  rain  for  fix  years. 
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of  Karmania;  or,  perhaps,  at  Sanas :  hut  I  find  no  authority,  to 
determine  this  point  with-  precifion.  Both  thefe  diftrifts  are  vifibly 
comprehended  in  Kerman,  and  are,  as  I  conjedure,  confined  to  the 
trad  below  the  mountains. 

Both  Ptolemy  and  Marcian  fix  the  limits  of  Karmania  at  the  river 
Bagrada;  but  as  they  difagree  with  Arrian  in  carrying  the  eaftern 
boundary  to  Mofarna,  and  this  river  on  the  weftem  border  is  not 
very  clearly  determined  by  modern  geography,  it  .will,  if  not  effen- 
rial,  be  fome  gratification  to  curiofity  at  leaft,  to  examine  Ptolemy’s 
lift  of  rivers,  and  try  if  any  light  can  be  derived  from  the  order  he 
has  given  them.  There  is  no  river  on  the.  main  oppofite  to  Keifh,  or 
Kataia,  in  any  of  our  charts,  and  this  proves  that  the  limit  affigned' 
by  Arrian  and  Ptolemy  is  not  the  fame ;  in  looking,  therefore,  to 
the  weft,  we  find  a  confpicuous  point  at  Cape  NabonTYand  a  river 
which  falls  into  the  gulph  clofe  to  it ;  here  I  fix  the  Bagrada  of 
Ptolemy  ;  and,  by  reckoning  from.  Anamis  to  this  ftream,  I  can.  dif-~ 
cover  five  rivers  out  of  Iiis  feven,  if  not  more., 


Marcian.  Ptolemy.  _ 

1.  Saganus,  Andaiiis, 

2.  Addanius 165,  .  Saganus, 

3.  Akliiadama,  Agedana  Ifland,  Akhidans, 

4.  Korkis,,  Karins, 

5.  Kathrapus,  Atapus,  Araps, 

6.  Dora,  Dara, 

7. ' Bagrada,  Bagrada, 

1 .  The  Saganus  of  Marcian  is  evidently  tranfpofed ,  which  j  uftifies 
the  liberty  I  have  before  taken  with  this  author,  in  rectifying  his 


Arrian.  Modern. 
Anamis,  Mina. 

)  f  Bcnder-Ser  ? 

\  l  Nngana  Guda?' 

Rud  Shiur- 
Sarafs  ? 

•  Dara-bin. 
:Nabon. 


161  The  Nabon  river  is  a  very  large  ftream,  and  eonfeqaently  fitter  for  a  boundary.  Mr.  Jones, 
Tuanes,  MS..  V  ■  :  '  A 
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•tranfpofitions,  and  reducing  them  to  the  order  of  Arrian  ;  for  Ja 
•this  inftance,  though  he  is  the  profeiTed  copyift  of  Ptolemy,  he  <le- 
ferts  his  original ;  I  affurac,  therefore,  his  Addanius  for  the  Ati- 
danis  of  Ptolemy,  .the  Anarais  of  Arrian,  and  the  Mina  river,  or 
Ibrahemi,  of  our  modern  charts. 

2;  3.  Saganus  fucceeds  therefore  according  to  Ptolemy,  and 
either  at  this  river,  or  Achindana  the  next  in  order,  I  place  the  ftream 
which  comes  in  very  near  Gotneroon  at  Bender-Scr,  I  cannot  find 
two  "'8  rivers,  or  even  torrents,  at  this  place  in  any  chart ;  but  in 
Reflende’s 169  manufeript  delineation  of  the  coaft  I  fee  two  ftreams, 
one  oppofite  to  Ormuz  and  a  fecond  more  to  the  fouth  ;  thefe  may 
be.  the  two  of  Ptolemy,  but  more  likely  the  Bender-Ser  and  Ibra¬ 
hemi  which  Reflende  mentions,  in  another  part  of  Iris  work,  by  the 
name  of  Obremi.  D’Anville  has  a  river  in  this  pofition  which  he 
names  Nagana-Guda,  bearing  fome  diftant  refemblance  to  Saganus, 
and  Akhiadama,  or  Akhidana;  or  both  perhaps,  have  a  relation  to 
Marcian’s  Agedana,  which  he  calls  an  ifland.  It  is  not  impoffible, 
fince  Marcian  mentions  nothing  correfpondent  to  Ormuz,  that  his 
A-Gedana  is  the  O-Gerana  of  Arrian,  the  Gerun  fo  often  cor¬ 
rupted  ;  and  if  fo,  his  own  Akhiadana  and  Ptolemy’s  Akhidana  are 
the  correfpondent  r-iver  on  the  main,  oppofite  to  Ormuz,  where  the 
ftream  of  d’Anville  lies.  Upon  this  fuppofition,  we  account  for  one 
ftream  at  leaft  out  of  the  two. 

4.  In  Karius  17°,  or  Korius,  we  may  trace  iome  refemblance  to  the 
Rud-chiur  "*  of  our  modern  maps ;  a  ftream  of  fome  importance, 

757  Saganos,  Pliny,  lib.  vi.  25..  tf>  Brit.  Muf. 

,8S  Pietro  della  Valle  palled;  one  fmall  173  Conus  P.  Mela, 
ftream  in  his  road  from  Mina  to  Rudlhitir.  171  See  Pietro  della  Valle,  vol.  v. 
Vol.v.  p.419.  P-  373- 
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as  it  has  a  longer  courfe  than  the  others,. forms  the  boundary  between 
Moghoftan  and  Lariftan,  and- falls  into  the  Kilhmis  Channel,  not 
far  from.  Kunk.  or  Kongo,  a  town,  from  its  healthinefs,  much 
fitter  to  have  become  a  mart  than  Gomeroon,  if  it  had  not  been 
fituated  in  the  Straits.-  Chiour,  Kiour,  or  Schiur  ”2,  fignifies  fait, 
and  Rud-Ghiur  the  Salt  River;  if,  therefore,  we  obferve  that  the 
Greeks  had  no  found  like  Sch  it  will  be  readily  allowed  that  they 
could  not  approach  nearer  the  Oriental  name  than  Koor-ius,  or 
Kor-ius,  and  this  confederation;  united  with  the  order  and  locality 
of  this  river,  ought  to  eftahlifh  its  identity.  If  farther  confirmation' 
is  wanted,,  we  find  in  Pliny'74,  that  he  mentions  it  by  the  very  name 
of  Salfos ,;s.  ' 

5.  Kathraps,  Kathrapus,  or  Kathrapis,  correfponds  with  the  Araps,. 
or  Arapis,  of  Ptolemy;  but  as  no  llream  of  modern  geography  con- 
nedts  with  it,,  it  ferves  only  to  juftify  the '  liberty  we  may  take  with 
names;  or,  if  it  Has  a  modern  reprefentative,  it  is  pofiibly  a  torrent 
from  Mount  Sannafs,  or  Sarafs;  and  Saraps  is  not  a  greater  variation 
from  Araps  than  the  Kathraps  of  Marcian.- 

6.  Dora  '75,  or  Dara,  prefents  a  fimilarity  of  found  with  the 
Bara-bin,  or  Dcrrabin,  of  our  prefent  charts, .  laid  down  almoft  op- 


,7i  Schiour,  Chiour,  and  Kiour,  enters  into 
the  compoiition  of  many  names  of  rivers;  for 
many,  are  fait  in  Perfia,  Karmania,  and  the  ■ 
Meitran. 

Otter  ha3  a  Roud-gtiird  in  his  route  from 
Hamadan  to  Ifpahan.  Vol-i.  p.  192.  And 
■  Guird,  he  fays,  fignifies  environs.  It  is  pof- 
fib!y  Guird  for  Kioffly  but,  if  otherwife, 
Guird,  environs,  is  from  Gerd,-Gherd,  or 
Certa  ;  and  fignifies  a  town,  not  a  river.  The 
place,  however,  where  he 'was,  was  called 
Guerdge,  the  timm;  and,  if  fo,  Roud  Guird 
is  only  the  river  of  the  tFwx. 


Pistra  della  Valle,  when  he  writes 
Chiur,  naturally  fuggefis  the  Italian  pronun¬ 
ciation,  anfvvering  to  Ki.ur-in  Englifh. 

171  Lib.  vi.  cap.  2ji  He  perverts' the 
order.  See  Salmaf.  Plin.  Ex.  uSi. 

.  175  D’Anville  carries  this  title  of  Salfos  up 
to  Sitacus  ;  but  if  we  obferve  that  it  is  joined 
with  others  evidently  in  Karmania  and  at  the 
eaftern  part  of  the  gulph,  why  fliould  it  be. 
tranfported  into  Perfis;, and  fo  far  to  the  well, 
ward?  See  Mem.  p.  J59. 

176  Paras  of  Pliny,  ibidr 
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pofite  to  the  ilknus  Buflieab  and  Schitwar.  Here  I  muft  confefs 
I  looked  for  the  fite  of  Ptolemy’s  Bagrada,  as  lying  neareft  to  the 
Kataia  of  Arrian ;  but  the  rcfemblance  of  found  induces  me  to  fix 
Dara  at  Dara-bin,  and  if  fo,  Bagrada  muft  be  carried  to  the  next 
ftream  weft  ward,  which  is  at  Cape  Nabon.  The  Darabin  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Arrian’s  Mount  Okhus,  and  afforded  a  fa fe  an¬ 
chorage  to  the  fleet,  apparently  in  the  mouth  of  the  river.  That 
mountain  extends  along  the  coaft  from  this  river  to  Cape  Nabon, 
and  is  called  Dahhr-Afban  by  Niebuhr”8;  Dahhr  is  as  evidently, 
therefore,  the  Dara  of  Ptolemy  as  Dahhr-Afban  is  the  Darabin  of  the 
moderns. 

7.  Bagrada  I  place  at  Cape  Nabon,  or  Nabend,  fop  the  reafons 
already  fpecified-;  and  if  .  I  find  no  modern  name  to  correfpond  with, 
it,  it  muft  be  confidered  that  navigators  ,  do  not  give  11s  the  native 
names  of  rivers  in  the  gulph,  but  denominate  them  from  the  places 
where  they  difembogue.  The  Bafra  river  is  known  to  every  ordinary 
mariner ;  the  Schat-el-Arab  is  a  name  that  we  muft;  fearch  for  only 
in  the  map  of  the  geographer,  or  the  chart  of  the  enlightened  na¬ 
vigator.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  if  the  queftion  were 
put  to  the  natives,  their  name  of  the  Nabon  river- might  ftill  retain 
the  traces  of  Bagrada. 

This  difquifition  on  the  rivers  of  Kaf mania  ought  not  to  be  con¬ 
fidered  as  foreign  to  this  work,  for  one  great  objed  of  it,  is,  to  recon- 

,n  See  M'Ctuer’s  chart,  Harvey’s,  d'Apres,  and  , not  on  the  fea  coaft.  By  the  name  of 
.  .  Data,  which  precedes,  and  which  I  conftder 

"*  And  Capper,  who  follows  Niebuhr’s  as  demonftrably  fixe%from  its  relation  to 
orthography. ^  '.Dahhr- A/ban,'  I  am  fully  perfuaded  that  Na- 

179  D’Anville  carries  the  Bagrada  to  the  bonis  the  Bagrada.  See  d’Anville’s  Mem. 

Agradat  of  Strabo  in  Ccele-Berlis ;  but  p.  159.  '  ' 

implies  the  country  between  the  mountains, 
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cilc  ancient  geography  with  modern ;  and  if  a  monument  is  by 
thefe  means  raifed  to  the  .corre&nefs  of  Ptolemy  on  the  coaft,  it  is 
fome  compenfation  for  the  charge  of  error  imputed  to  him  in  regard 
to  the  iflands,  a  juft  diftribution  of  thefe  was,  till  within  the  laft 
century,  a  defideratum  in  geography  ;  and  if  they  are  now  difpofed 
with  precifion,  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  attention  of  Englilh 
navigators,  and  to  no  one  more  than  M'Cluer  ,8°. 

I  fhall  clofe  this  account  of  Karmania  with  noticing,  that  Arrian ' 
informs  us  the  Karmanians  had  the  fame  manners,  habits,  and 
cuftoms  as  their  neighbours  in  Perfis,  and  refembled  them  likewife 
both  in  arming  and  forming  the  troops  they  contributed  to  the 
fervice  of  the  empire.  The  modern  Perfians  confider  them  as  a 
people,  acute,  fubtle,  and  prone  to  rebellion ;  and  their  province 
was-the  laft  retreat  within  the  empire  for  the  ancient  Parfees,  or  wor- 
fhippers.of  fire.  This  unhappy  call:,  under- the  name  of  Guebres, 
Abbas  endeavoured  to  exterminate,  when  the  refidue  was  difperfed 
over  India,  and  a  numerous  tribe  of  them  are  now  fettled  at  Bom¬ 
bay,  where  they  build  thofe  celebrated  Chips  which,  in  cqnftruAioa 
and  durability,  prove  the  fervice  they  might  have  rendered  their 
own  country.  Never,  fince  the  world  began,  did  any  government 
gain  by  perfecution. 


ir.  P  E  R  S  I  s. . 

In  conduaing  the  fleet  from  its  entrance  into  the  gulph,  it  has 
been  no  difficult  talk  to  afeertain  every  ftation  at  which  it  anchored; 
the  affillance  I  have  derived  from  d’Anville,  and  the  correanefs  of 
our  Englilh  charts,  I  have  acknowledged  at  every  ftep,  and  it  is  a 


,s?  Se-e  infra ,  Merabi, 1, 
Y  Y 
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pleafure  to  add,  that  the  more  eorred  they  are,  the  more  clear  is 
the- correfpondence  of  the  journal  with  the  aftualftafe  of  the  coaft 
at  the  prefent  day.  We  are  now  to  enter  upon  the  province  of 
Perfis,  and  though  I  cannot  promife-  equal  perfpicuity  in  regard 
to  fome  ftations  of  little  importance,  the  general  defeription 
of  the  coaft  is  period,  and  the  principal  harbours  as  fully 
afeertained  as' they  are  in  modern  geography.  One  inftance  of 
this  will  be  more  particularly  apparent  in  the  ftatiou  which  imme¬ 
diately  fucceeds. 

-  The  fleet  weighing  from  Kataia  arrived,  after  a  courfe  of  twenty- 

Ik1ik°aRn.‘  miles,  at  Ila,  an  anchorage  on  the  coaft  covered  by  the  ifl'and 
Island  Kaikandros.  The  name  which  M£Cluer  gives  to  a  place  very 
January  6.  nearly  correipondent  is  Gillam  m,  from  which  if  we  fubtrad  the 
fcventh  day.  initial  letter,  which  is  the  reprefentative  of  an  afpirate,  we  find 

- -  Illam  fufficiently  allied  to  Ila ;  and  if  the  antiquity  of  Gillam  could 

be  afeertained,  the  identity  would  be  complete.  In  Kaik-ANDROS 
alfo  the  modern  name  of  Andarvia  may  be  difeovered,  which  is  one 
out  of  a  multiplicity  of  titles  beftowed  upon  an  ifland  in  this 
fituation,  ftyled  Inderabia  by  M'Cluer,  Inderabi’81  by  Niebuhr,  An- 
garvia,  Indernea,  and  Indernore,  by  the  other  charts :  and  perhaps 
when  we  refled  that  the  Greeks  have  no  sh,  we  may  be  induced 
.  to  fufped  that  the  Kaik-Andros  of  Nearchus  is  equivalent  to  ,83Keifti- 


*8'  It  is  the  farhe  as  Lieutenant  Cant’s  in  its  neighbourhood,  p.  tzo. 

Gella,  which  approaches  nearer  to  Ilia,  or  133  Kilt  Kiavus  is  lifcewife  mentioned  by 

Ila  ;.but.  Cant’s.  Gella  is  ill  placed.  Ilia  be-  Otter,  vol.  ii,  p.zij.  but  fabulous, 
comes  Hilla  and  Gilla,  like  Han,  Khan,  Cawn.  After  making  this  conjecture,  I  found  in 
Hendoo  Gentoo.  ..  Golius,  that  Caicavus  is  di-vus  Cavils,  who 

m  H  nderipe,  Indernea,  Hinderabi,  See.  obtained  watet  and  milk  in  this  ifland  or 

It  is  poffibly  alfo  the  Lameth  of  Al-Edrifi,  as  Keith.  GoL  ad  Alfrag.  ns. 

he  mentions  Siraf  and  Tfafac,  1.  e,  Tsjarack, 
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Andarvia  “4 ;  an  additional  title  this  ifland  might  have  obtained  from 
its  proximity  to  Keifh,  or  its  dependence  on  it.  From  the  eaftern 
point  of  Keifh  to  Andarvia,  fays  d’Anville,  it  is  nearly  fix  leagues  ; 
and  he  affumes I8S  the  eaftern  point  as  a  fpot  where  the  fleet  might 
have  anchored,  in  order  to  acquire  a  diftance  approaching  to  the 
twenty-five  miles  of  Arrian  :  but  d’Anville  would  have  been  better 
pleafed  to  find  that  M'Cluer,  in  his  fecond  chart,  has  extended  the 
diftance  from  twelve  to  twenty  geographical  miles  between  Keifh 
and  Inderabia,  and  twenty  geopraphical  miles  fupplying  upwards  of 
twenty-three  186  .miles  Britifh,  make  an  agreement  with  Arrian  fuffi- 
ciently  correct.  M'C.luer  writes  to  Mr.  Dalrymple  187 :  “  I  have 
“  altered  the  fituation  of  Inderabia,  as  I  found  it  too  near  Kenn 
And  in  this  teftimony  we  have  a  fatisfadtion  in  obferving,  that  the 
more  correct  the  modern  chart  is,  the  better  it  correfponds  with 
Arrian.  M'Cluer  has  rendered  a  fecond  fervice  in  laying  down  this 
ifle  nearer  to  the  main  than  it  appears  in  molt  of  the  other  charts, 
for  fo  Arrian  defcribes  it,  as  covering  the  road  and  making  the 
anchorage  fecure.  Inderabia,  according  to  Lieutenant  Cant I8s,  is  a 
low  ifland,  not  inhabited,  but  affording  frefh  water;  “  the  channel 
“  between  it  and  the  main  is  about  a  mile  broad,  with  water  from 


184  I  have  been  the  more  confirmed  in  this 
opinion  by  obferving  in  Golius,  p.  117.  which 
I  have  been  enabled  to  interpret  by  the  afiilt* 
aace  of  my  friend  Dr.  Ruffell,  that  Keis  is  the 
proper  name  of  a  man  ;  and  that  the  Arabs, 
fabuloufly  perhaps,  like  the  Greeks,  derive  the 
name  of  the  illand  'Keis  from  Keis  ebn  Amee- 
rat,  Keis  the  fan  of  Ameerat.  In  this  man¬ 
ner,  Kris  might  be  eafily  made  an  acceflary 
to  Andarvia  alfo.  Andarvia,  written  fo  many 
ways,  approaches  the  Greek  more  nearly  in 
Portuguefe,  Anderoya  j  for  fo  it  appears  in 
Reffende. 


18s  This  licence  is  juftifiable  wherever  a 
coincidence  can  be  obtained  by  it ;  and  I  ufe 
it  freely  when  occafion  requires,  bepaufe  the 
point  of  anchorage  is  never  afeertained  by  the 
journal  in  the  feveral  iflatids. 

186  This  diftance  is  taken  from  the  two  ex¬ 
treme  points  neared ;  fo  that  by  taking  an 
anchorage  in  Kenn,  you  may  have  twenty-five 
miles  exaft. 

P.  13.  Pref,  to  Dalrymple’s  Cclleflion. 
,ES  Keift,  written  Kenn  in  feveral  charts, 
but  I  believe  always  improperly, 

,S"  44- 
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“  feven  to  fifteen  fathoms,,  nearefi  the  ifiand its  mean  latitude 
is  26°  49'  37". 

From  Kaikandros  to  a  fecond  ifiand,  no  difiance  is  given,  and  only 
two  miles,  and  a  half  to  an  anchorage  on  the  coaft;  from  this  anchorage 
again,  to  a  harbour  under  a  mountain  called  Okhus,  no  meafure  is 
fpecified.  The  ifiand,  Mr.  d’Anville  complains,  was  laid  down  in¬ 
correctly  ;  but  he  read  in  the  old  Portuguefe  charts,  Ilha  de  L’Ara, 
y-  or  Lara,  and  fo  I  find  it  in  Refiende  and  Thevenot  ,9°.  We  have 
now,  however,  two  iilands  accurately  placed  in  M'Cluer’s  fecond 
chart,  which  agrees  better  with  Arrian  than  his  firft,  and  by  the 
pofition  of  thele  we  muft  determine  the  courfe.  Taking,  therefore, 
a  meafure  proportionate  to  the  corre&nefs  of  the  journal  for  fome 
days  pall,  I  allow,  from  the  centre  of  Inderabia  to  Mount  Okhus, 
about  three  hundred  or  three  hundred  and  fifty  ftadia,  that  is,  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-one  miles,  and  I  include  the  whole  courfe  in  one 
day.  The  two  ifiands  are  called  Schitwar”1  and  Bufheab,  and  the 
latter  is  written  Schech-Schaiib  by  Niebuhr,  equivalent  to  Abu- 
Schaiib  or  Bu-Sheab  ;  for  Schech  is  old,  and  Abu,  father ,  and  both 
are  titles  of  refpect,  as  we  ufe  Seigneur,  or  Sir,  in  Europe.  Schitwar, 
the  fmalleft  of  the  two,  and  the  one  diredtly  in  the  courfe  of  the 
fleet,  is  the  ifiand  which  Arrian  means,  and  which  he  fays  was  in¬ 
habited,  and  poflefied  of  a  fifhery  for  pearl;  a  circumftance  not 
unworthy  of  remark,  as  feveral  travellers  inform  us,  that  pearls 
were  formerly  taken  at  Karat'9*  and  other  places  on  the  eaftern  fide 
of  the  gulph,.  as  well  as  on  the  celebrated  bank  of  Bahr-ein.  If  I 

,!W  Thevenot  Jaw  the  two  iflands  at  a  p.  173.'  Thevenot  mentions  likewife  that  it  is 
diftance,  and  therefore broughtthem  intoone ;  very  near  the  coaft,  and  a.paffage  within.  .  It 
and  :fo  M‘ Cl uer  fays  the  trees  on  Schitwar  feem  is  poffibly  the  Araka  of  Ptolemy, 
to  be  on  Bufheab.  It  is  feventy  leagues  *S1  Capper  writes  this  name  Shtidwan. 
from  Karak,  according  to  Thevenot,  Part  ii.  191  Thevenot,  ibid. 
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am  right,  therefore,  in  affirming  Schitwar  for  Arrian’s  namelefs 
ifland,  the  remainder  of  this  day’s  courfe  is  clear ;  for  the  forty 
ftadia  he  allots  for  croffing  from  hence  to  the  main,  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  breadth  of  the  channel  beween  Schitwar  and  the  eaftern  point 
of  the  river  Darabin,  where  I  fuppofe  the  firft  anchorage  to  be  ; 
and  the  fecond,  only  by  croffing  the  river  to  the  weftern  point,  or 
fome  convenient  bay  adjoining.  This  is  the  apparent  reafon  why 
no  diftance  is  mentioned  here,  while  the  meafure  between  Inderabia 
and  Schitwar  is  an  omiffion.  M‘CIuer  marks  an  anchorage  in  a 
bay,  and  a  town  called  Schitwar  '9I,  juft  to  the  weftward  of  the 
mouth;  here 184 1  conclude  the  ftation  of  the  fleet  was,  and  here  we 
can  find  a  mountain  to  correfpond  with  Okhus.  That  the  town  on 
the  main  ftiould  bear  the  fame  title  as  the  ifland  is  a  circumftance 
fimilar  to  that  which  takes  place  at  Ormuz,  and  is  founded  probably 
on  the*  practice  recorded  by  Niebuhr,  already  noticed,  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  on  the  -coaft  flying  to  the  iflands,  in  their  neighbourhood, 
or  the  ifland  receiving  its  name  from  a  town  on  the  main.  This  is 
the  fecond  inftance,  and  two  more  will  occur,  with  a  third,  that 
poffibly  may  be  accounted  for  upon  the  fame  principle. 

The  mountain  Okhus  is  nothing  more  than  the  termination  of 
an  high  range  of  coaft  extending  from  Cape  Nabon  to  the  river 
Darabin,  called  Dahhr-Afban  by  Niebuhr,  as  already  noticed,  and 
diftihdtly  fpecified  in  M'Cluer’s  firft  chart ;  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  the  connexion  of  this  range  inland  with  the  great  chain,  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  coaft  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  fact, 

’£‘s  Chetwar.  -  Harvey  1778. 

,54  Harvey’s  chart  places  Schitwar  point  on  ,9S  See  M'Cluer’s  firft  chart.  Two  of 
the  ealhvard  of  the  river,  but  marks  a  fmall  Claude  Ruffel.  Ksmpfer.  Van  Eeulen,. 
town  where  M'Cluer’s  Schitwar  or  Chetwar  is.  D’Apres  1776.  Harvey  17^8. 
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as  the  two  rivers  Dara'bin  and  Nab  on  at  the  two  extremities  ought  to 
be  the  produce  of  this  mountain,  throwing  off  its  waters  on  both 
fides,  and  forming  two  ftreams,  which  appear  to  have  fome  pre¬ 
eminence  above  the  torrents  to  the  weftward.  In  Dahhr-Afban  185 
we  have  the  Dar-abin  of  our  charts,  and  the  Dara  of  Ptolemy,  which 
he  places  indeed  in  latitude  28°  40';  but  as  he  has  given  a  more 
northerly  direction  to  the  gulph  than  it  really  has,  this  is  readily 
accounted  for. 

At  the  mouth  of  this  river,  and  on  the  weftward  fide  then  I  fix  the 
ftation  under  Mount  Okhus  187 ;  and  I  mull  obferve  that  M‘Cluer’s 
fecond,  or  corrected  chart,  coincides  with  the  feveral  circumftances 
in  Arrian  more  nearly  than  any  of  the  others,  or  even  than  that 
which- is  inlerted  in  the  prefent  work. 

Of  the  two  Blands,  Schitwar  lies  nearer  to  the  coaft  on  the  fouth- 
eaft  of  Buflieab,  and  the  channel  between  Schitwar  and  the  main 
was  not  paffed  either  by  Cant  or  M‘Cluer  ;  but  they  both  intimate, 
from  the  information  of  their  pilots,  that  the  paflage  is  clear,  as  well 
as  the  other  between  this  ifle  and  Bufheab,  which  is  lefs  than  a  mile 
broad.  Bufheab  is  the  largeft  ifland  in  the  gulph  except  Kifhmis ,8"; 
it  is  low  as  well  as  Schitwar,  but  has  fome  high  land  at  the  back;  it  is 
well  planted  and  inhabited,  four  leagues  long,  and  four  or  five  miles 
broad,  and  lies  in  latitude  27°  1'  30".  Schitwar  is  faid  to  be  ftill 
more  fruitful,  which  is  a  fufficient  reafon  why  it  was  found  inhabited 
by  Nearchus,  and  poflibly.  why  a  pearl-fifhery  was  eftablifhed  in  its 
neighbourhood.  The  narrownefs  of  the  channel  reduced  to  lefs 

,9#  See  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  192.  French  relation  to  a  river  here.  See  Salmaf.  Plin. 
edition.  Ex.  p.  2:6. 

57  Ochus  is  the  name  of  a  river  which  falls  ,5a  And  I  ftippofe  Bahrein, 
into  the  Qxus,  and  I  doubt  not  contains  fome 

than 
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than  three  miles  by  Arrian,  makes  me  adhere  to  M'CIuer  rather 
than  any  other  authority ;  and  as  he  leiFens the  ufual  diftance- 
fpecified  between  Bufheab  and  the  main,  there  is  great  reafon  to 
believe  that  he  is  near  the  truth  in  laying  down  Schitwar,  though, 
he  was  not  through  the  channel  himfelf. 

Niebuhr  places  Nachelo,  the  refidence  of  a  Sheik,  in  the  river 
Darabin  ;  and  if  I  had  found  any  refemblance  in  this  name  to 
Okhus,  I  Ihould  have  looked  to  this  place  for  a  ftation  ;  but  in  the 
pofition  taken  there  can  be  no  error  of  confequence  to  the  journal, 
except  that  an  addition  to  the  diftance  Arrian  gives  between  the 
-Darabin  and  Cape  Nabon  would  be  convenient,  as  his  account  is  at 
prefent  fomewhat  in  ekcefs. 

From  Okhus  to  Apoftani  the  courfe  was  twenty-eight  miles, - 

which  carries  the  anchorage' rather  more  than  half  way  from  rhe  Al‘°s™t'u 
Darabin  to  Nabon;  and  here  we  are  to  find  a  road,  as  feveral  veffels  ^naarys4' 
were  feen  at  anchor,  and  there  was  faid  to  be  a  village  at  the  diftance  Ninety-ninth 
of  near  four  miles  up  the  country.  A  more  hopelefs  caufe  for  A  day 

refearch  has  not  yet  occurred,  for  the  high  land  upon  the  coaft  pro-  _ 

mifes  little  for  the  fite  of  a  village,  and  the  nature  of  the  fhore 
prefents  no  appearance  of  fhelter.  D’Anville  finds  a  bay  called  Eftor- 
nadi  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  from  what  authority  does  not  ap¬ 
pear,  find  from  -want  of  good  charts  has,  no.  river  either  at  Darabin 
or  Nabon.  He  places  Aflelo  and  Apoftanos  101  in,  the  fame  place, 
which  is  evidently  incorred,  as  Aflelo,*03  or  Aflo,  is  fixed  by  all  the 
beftcharts  to  the  north-weftwar.d  of  Nabon,  while  Apoftani  isevidently 

is*  Memoir,  p.  *0.  So  d’Anville  writes,  and  Ahamvn,  Ilan, 

Okhus,'  N’-Okhe-lo  ?  &c.  from  the  Latin  authorities,  he  follows. 

«>  Has  he  not  confounded  Affelo  with  the  w3  See  Niebuhr.  M'Cluer  writes  Aftola, 

Affetow  of  our  charts  f  like  the  ifl.and  on  the  coafl  of  Guadel. 

twenty-- 
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twenty-five  miles  to  the  call.  Bnt  before  we  can  determine  upon  a 
fite,  we  miift  difpofe  of  a  town  called  Chewra,  Chetow,  or  Sherouw, 
which  takes  a  variety  of  pofitions  from  the  eaftward  of  the  Darabin, 
almoft  to  Cape  Nabon. 

The  refemblance  of  tliefe  names,  however  written,  would  induce 


a  fuppofition  that  they  all  relate  to  the  fame  place  ;  but  Sherouw,  or 
Sherouve,  in  the  Dutch  charts  placed  eaftward  of  the  Darabin,  is  the 
Shirav,  or  Siraf,  of  the  Eaftern  geographers,  oppofite  to  Keifh,  and 
formerly  a  place  of  great  commerce ;  and  Chetow  is  the  place 
written  Chetwar  by  M'Cluer  evidently  related  to  the  ifland  Schitwar, 
and  placed  by  him  with  an  anchorage  juft  to. the  weftward  of  the 
Darabin.  The  feme  fite  is  given  to  Afletow,  in  Lieutenant  Har¬ 
vey’s ,y  chart  1778,  and  Af-Setow  is  Setowar  and  Chetwar  in 
another  form.  This  feme  chart,  which  marks  a  village  here,  marks 
a  fecond  without  a  name  half  way  between  the  Darabin  and  Cape 
Nabon;  and  this  fecond  is  the  place  called  Shevoo  by. Captain 
Simmons"5.  “  About  half  way  from  hence  [the  Darabin]  to  Cape 
x<  Nabon  is  ■Shevoo  where  good  water  may  be  got.”  ,  Thefe  are 
his  own  words,  and  here,  unlefs  Shevoo  107  is  mifapplied,  we  get  a 
fituation  from  Harvey,  and  a  name  from  Simmons.  The  pofition  of 
this  village,  be  its  name  what  it  may,  anfwers  to  the  Apoftani  of 
Arrian,  and  the  facility  of  obtaining  good  water  here,  is  a  fufficient 
reafon  for  finding  it  frequented  by  the  country  veffels  in  the  age  of 
Nearchus,  or  at  the  prefent  hour. .  The  general  diftance  given  from 


***  In  &  chart  comparing  Harvey  with 
Cant,  and  C.  Ruffell  by  Dalrymple. 

105  Ives,  .p.  205.  mentions  Shewee  previous 
to  Nabon,  as  a  (mail  filhing-town.  His  ac¬ 
count  is  not  diftinft.  . 

Mt  See  Dalrymple’s  Preface,  p.  13,  note. 


107  The  reafon  for'  fuppoftng  Shevoo  may 
be  mifapplied  is  its  refemblance  to  Sherouw 
and  Chetow,  at  Sherouw  below  Darabin.  Van 
Kettle n  writes, — hier  -is  water  roan  kuyten , 
in  pits  or  tanks. 


Mount 
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Mount  Okhus  to  Nabon  by  the  journal  is  fifty-three  miles  divided 
into  two  courfes,  one  of  four  hundred  and  fifty10",  the  other  of 
four  hundred  ftadia,  and  agrees  with  M'Cluer’s  corrected  chart 
within  three  miles ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  commit  any  error  that 
affedts  the  feries,  in  placing  Apoftani  by  the  meafure  given,  or 
reducing  it  to  the  Shevoo  of  Captain  Simmons.  The  name  itfelf 
has  a  Greek  appearance,  but  is  undoubtedly  not  Greek ;  nothing, 
therefore,  forbids  us  to  fuppofe  it  may  be  Abu-ftan  like  Abu- 
fchaib,  Aburfl.ra.hhr,  and  other  fimilar  compounds  on  the  coaft;  or  to 
aflfume  a  corruption  juftified  by  its  locality,  and  derive  it  from  Afban. 

My  own  opinion  inclines  to  the  latter ;  and  if  this  fliould  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  Oriental  readers,  we  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Niebuhr  for 
firft  producing  the  name  of  this  range,  which  folves  three  problems 
at  once  ;  the  Dara  of  Ptolemy,  the  Darabin  of  modern  geography, 
and  the  Apoftani  of  Arrian,  all  from  Dahhr-Afban 

From  Apoftani  the  fleet  weighed  at  night,  and  proceeded  twenty-  - . 

five  miles  to  a  bay,  on  the  borders  of  which  were  feen  fcattered 
villages,  adorned  with  palm-trees,  and  others  yielding  fruits 111  j^**row0’ 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  Greece.  Here  Nearchus  anchored,  under  the  Hundredth 

projection  of  a  cape  which  rofe  to  a  confiderable  height.  The  cape _ 

.is  msyglfeftly  Nabon,  and  the  bay  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the 


ao8  Twenty-eight  and  twenty- five  miles, 

509  .The  Shetht'  country.  Abu  and  Sbeck  are 
■equivalent  in  Abu-Schaib,  Schech-Schaib, 

-  110  In  addition  to  what  lias  been  already 
{aid  upon  Bah  and  Dab,  it  appears  from  Lu- 
dolphus,  that  they  have  an  oppefition  in  the 
Abyllinian  language  ;  as  Ba.hr,  ;  Eahr- 

Nagafli,  .the  governor  or  king  of  the  fia 
coaft ;  and  Dahr  is  in  the  fame  dialed!  Daber, 
Dabra,  a  mountain  ,  both,  by  that  author, 
Z 


fuppofed  to  be  conne&ed  with  the  Arabic. 
In  my  own  opinion,  the  primary  fenfe  of 
Dahr  is  head\  and  thence,  Dara  or  Darius,  a 
king.  Dar,  a  head  officer :  Dahr,  the fanmli 
of  a  mountain.  See  Ludolphus  Abyffinia, 
book  i.  c.  -f.  book  iii.  c.  And  Bruce pajjtm . 

air  uKiihvx*  t-alrnafius  lays,  only  nuts, 
almonds,  and  fuel)  as  have  a  fhell  without  and 
fruit  within,  p.  108,  ct  feq.  But  fee  Theo- 
phraitus  ;  dpnifoft  ^  dx$$p>e »  ibid.  - 

z  ‘  river 
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river  which  bears  the  fame  title.  The  point  of  this  cape111  is  very 
remarkable,  being  flat  table  land,  which  extends  a  confiderable  way, 
and  then  breaks  off  to  a  fharp  floping  point,  which  makes  the  table 
land  appear  lower  than  it  is ;  the  river-  which  comes  in  here  runs- 
parallel  with  the  coaft,  and  is  at  prefent  the  refidence  of  an  Arab- 
Sheik,  who  is  mailer  of  a  few  fmal!  veflels,  which  he  employs  in 
•piracy.  Thevenot211  mentions  it  as  a  place  Hill  abounding  in  palm- 
trees,  with  a  village  on  a  low  bank  of  the  river ;  and  the  high  land 
.commencing  near  the  cape  extends  far  inland.  The  term  ufed  by 
Arrian  expreffes  the  anchorage  of  the  fleet  under  cover  of  the.  table 
land'  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  -t  which,  with  the  circuinftances  .of 
a  bay,  villages,  and  fruit-trees  2I4,  makes  the  correfpondence  exadh 
It  has  been  obferved  already,  that  here  is  the  Bagrada  of  Ptolemy, 
which  he  places  in  latitude  2 8°  4',  and  the  head  of  it  in  30°  6',  but  by 
its  courfe  at  the  cape  it  ought  to  incline  in  the  contrary  direction, 
though  I  can  find  no  information  either  in  travellers  or  voyagers  to 
give  it  any  fixed  pofidon.  That  the  coaft  is  little  frequented  appears, 
by  the  difcordance  of  the  charts,  and  the  routes  inlandtend  to  Ben- 
dereek,  Lar,  or  Gomeroon,  either  on  the  call  or  weft,  with  little 
attradlion  even  for  merchants  either  .to  Nachelo*15  or  Nabon.  The. 
•latitude  of  Nabon  is  fixed  by  Dalrymple  for  270  27'  26.". 

■■  _  '  '  ' 
Lieutenant  M‘Cluer»  p.  21.  Lieute-  inhofpitable .  rocks  and  deteria,  capable  of 
natit  Cant,  p.  gz.  In  Mr,  Dalrymple’s  Col-  affording  the  kind  produflion  of  vegetables, 
leftion;  &c.  &c.  Ives,  p.  205.  In  tbs  river,  a  fhip. 

311  D’Ativille t  bat  I  have  not  found  the.  Of  nine  hundred  tons  may  ride.  The  Portii- 
paflage  inTbevenot.  , . gaefe  had  once  a  1'ettlemenC  here,  ibid. 

**4  Mr.  Jones  mentions  the  .Nabon'  as  a  .*•*  Pietro  della  Valle  mentions  fome  4rme- 
-  large  river;  and  fnchit  ought  to  be  from  the  •  mans  who  intended  to  land  atNacheloin  order 
extent  of  the  mountains.  .  Ives  notices  the  to;  go  to.  Schiras.  Vol.  viii.  p.  aO.  This  route, 
fame  circumlfance,  p.  20;.  Here  Providence  falls  into  the  ancient  road  to  Siraff.  Nub. 
feerns  to  have  allotted  a  fpot  of  ground  amidlt  Geo.  p.  125. 

Upoav 
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Upon  departing  from  Nabon, :  the  fleet,  proceeded  upwards  of  - - - 

'thirty-feven  miles  to.  Gogana,  a  diftance  which  anfwers  within  a  ^oatyto. 
mile  to  the  pofifion  of  the  modern  Konkun  or  Congoon,  remarked  H^'^aiu! 
by  M‘Cluer  for  a  high  ground  over  it  called  Barn-hill  from  its  ap-  D*r  ailoived. 
pearance,  and  as  being  the  northermnoft  town  in  the  hay115,  which 
curves  to  Verdiftan.  Between  Nabon  and  Konkun  iie  AiTelo.  and 
Tahrie ;  whence,  he  fays,  this  bay  runs  deep  up.  to  Konkun. 

The  whole  of  this  day’s  courfe  is  flickered  from  the  north-weft' 
blafts  by  the  projedion  of  Cape  Verdiftan,  and  the  foul  ground  in  • 
its  neighbourhood.  This  ground  is  noticed  by  the  -journal,  as 
lying  round  the  anchorage  in  a,  circle,  and  difcovering  itfelf  with  a 
dangerous  appearance  at  low  water.  Gogana  is  defcribed  as  a  place  • 
inhabited  upon  the  fide  of  a  winter,  torrent  called  Areon,  in  the 
mouth  of  which  the  fleet  anchored  with  great  difficulty,  both  on 
account  of  the  narrownefs  of  the  entrance,  and  the  dangerous  fhoals 
which  almoft  preclude  an  approach  to  it.  This  torrent  does  not 
appear  in  any  chart  or  map,  except  d’Anville’s,  in.  which  it  is 
doubtlefs  placed:  from  the  authority  of  the  journal,  and  probably 
exifts  in  reality,  though,  from,  the  little  knowledge  we  have  of  this 
trad  or  the  infignificance  of  the  ftrcam,  it  has  not  drawn  the 
att||tion  of  our  Englifli  navigators.  It  is'forfae  fatisfadion,  how¬ 
ever,  to  find  a  name  refembling  Konkun  fo  nearly  as  Gogana ;  and 
as  Niebuhr  makes.  it' the  refidence  of  an  Arab  Sheik,  it  is  perhaps  of 
more  eftitnation  with  the  natives  than  with  thofe  who  frequent  the 
gulph,  and  whofe.  only  bbjed  is  commerce. 

*■«  Aftola,  Tauric,  -M'Clucr,  p.  it.  See  Niebuhr  alto,  who  fays  it  is  tliemofi  dan,  t 

«»  «  A  veil'd  nmil  be  cautious  of  ftatiding  gerous  part  of  the  gulph. 

«  »p  too  far  in  .this  bay.”  M'Cluer.  j>,  22-  .  . 

■  z  z  2  .  *  ..  The- 
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The  courfe  of  the  following  day  was  fifty  miles  to  the  Sitakus, 
which  it  would  be  well  if  the  journal  had  increafed  confiderabiy, 
for  the  coaft  itfelf  meafures  that  diflance,  without  allowing  for  the 
circle  that  muft  be  taken  round  the  flroal  off  Cape  Verdiftan.  It  is 
not  probable  that  an  Englith  veflel  fliould  ever  determine  whether 
there  is  a  paflage  within  the  breakers ;  but  within,  undoubtedly, 
Nearchus  muft  have  failed,  to  make  the  ftadia  confident :  and  though 
IVPCIuer  makes  an  anchorage  almoft  in  the  centre  of  them,  a  paffage; 
clofe  to  fhore  muft  be  dubious,  unlefs  it  could  be  proved  that  it  is 
ftill  practicable  for  native  veffels.  There  is  an  illand  called  ■  Mon¬ 
golia2'5,  lying  to  the  eaftward  of  Verdiftan,  only  three  miles  from 
the  main,  within  which  if  there  be  a  paflage,  it  muff:  have  been 
feen  by  the  fleet :  but  that  it  is  palled  in  filence,  or  the  cape  itfelf, 
is  no  proof  that  Nearchus  flood  out  to  fea ;  for  omiffions  of  this 
fort  are  frequent.  It  is  only  meant  to  argue,  that  if  there  is  a  paffage 
within  2,0  the  fhoal,  the  meafure  of  Arrian  is  correct ;  if  there  is  no 
paflage,  it  is  the  firft  on  this  coaft  which  has  been  deficient. . .  Mon- 
gella  is  the  Palmeira  of  the  Portuguefe,  the  Om-en-chale  120  of 
Niebuhr,  though  he  marks  no  iffand,  and  , his  Raf-el-chan,  or  Cape 
Chan,  is  the  Kenn  of  our  Englilh  charts,  the.  Kaneh-Sitan  of 
d’Anville,  remarkable  for  the  hummocks  over  it,  which  fo^|,  a 
landmark  to  veffels  upon  their  approach  to  Verdiftan herd  is 
the  anchorage  of  the  journal  at  the  Sitakus,  a  ftream -which  d’An¬ 
ville  calls  Sita-Reghian ;  and  I  {hall  conclude  my  obfervaUd-ons 
on  the  courfe  with  noticing,  that  as  the  tide  riles2”  -ten  feet 
here,  it  is  pofEble  that  Nearchus  found  his  way  through  the  ' 

118  Om-en-chale  of  Niebuhr.  Rather  an  iliand.  Om-en-chale,  an- 

1,8  “  From  Mongella  northward  to  the  bay,  fwering  to  an  Om-en-chale  on  the  continent, 
in  by  Kenn,  I  never  have  examined  in  any  Nieb.  vol.  ii.  p.  16S.  French  edit. 

“  veffel.”  M'Cluer, .  p.-zj.  321  M'Clner. 

.  breakers*. 
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breakers “3,  fhoals,  and  oozy  channels,  he  fo  graphically  defcribes  : 
fuch,  he  fays,  was  the  nature..of  the  coaft,  and  fuch  it  appears  in  the 
charts  at  the  diftanee  of  two.  thoufand  years :  but  if  the  approach 
to  this  Ration  was  difficult,  the  anchorage  was  indifferent.;  the  fleet, 
however,  wanted  repair,  the  veffels  were  consequently  drawn  on 
.{hore,  and  the  time  employed  in  refitting  and  careening  was  no  lefs 
than  one-and-twenty  days ;  during  which  interval,  they  received  a 
large  fupply  of  corn,  fent  down  by  the  command  of  Alexander. 
From  this  circumftance.  we  anay  conclude,  that  the  detachment 
under  Hephasftion  was  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and,*  (as  I  coliect  from 
Alfragani”3,  Golius,  d’Anville,  and  Otter3’'4,)  at  Giouar,  or  Eirouz- 
abad,  an  inland  city,  the  capital  of  the  diftrict  Ardefhir,  celebrated 
for  its  gardens,  vineyards,  and  rofes,  as  pre-eminent  in  Perfia  as 
thofe  of  Pasftum  in  Italy.  I  fix  upon  this  place,  becaufe  I  learn 
from  Otter,  that  the  river  of  Giouar  receives  a  ftream  called  Sita 
Rhegian  11S,  which  may  be  interpreted  the  fandy  Sita,  and,  with  a 
final  afpir&te,  becomes  Sitahh,  or  the  Sitak  of  Nearchus.  The 
Eaftern  writers  mention,  that  Alexander  took  this  city  by  inundating 
it  with  the  waters  of  the  river ;  this  could  not  happen  ;  for  Alex¬ 
ander  himfelf  was  on  the  other  tide  of  the  mountains ;  but  his 
flggiy  under  Hephasftion  might  have  taken  it  by  this  method  ;  and 
the  permanence  of  the-  tradition  affords  fome  fort  of  proof,  that 
Heplitefuon  was  at  this  city,  as  I  have  ftated.  The  roads  which 
brlhch  out  from  this  centre  evidently  mark  it  as  a  capital;  and  wffien 

■  ***  ggdxfa,  fhoais ;  broken  water;  city.  -Gonr  fignif.es  a  fepulchre. 

iboals  with  ooze  or  mud.  Otter,  vol.  i.  p.  i <51.  I  found  this  ac- 

«i  Gol.  ad  Alfragan,  p.  114.  Founded  by  count  by  accident  in  Otter,  ftrangely  placed 
Ardexir,  fon  of  Babec,  Ton  of  Sabin.  An  El-  in  a  tome  from  Hamadan  to  Ifpahan. 
burz,  or  fire-tower  of  the  Parfees,  was  in  this  115  Raiguian,  Otter. 

■  ?■  ■•■■■  ;  ■ .  •"  ■ ,;vre 
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we  refled  that  Siraff  and  Keith  were  formerly  the  Gomerooti  and. 
Ormus  of  the  gulph,  we  fee  the  neceffity  of  the  communications 
extending  from  this  centre  to  the  coaft  at  Siraff,  and  inland  to 
Shiras;  to  Lar  on  the  call,  and  to  Reghian  on' the  north-weft  3  in 
this  latter  line  it  is  evident  that  Hephsftion,  with  his  division  of  the 
army,  moved.  We  have  before  attended  him  acrofs  the  mountains 
from  Giroft  to  Lar,  and  we  have  here  a  route  from  Lar  through 
Giouar  ”6  and  Kazeron  to  Ragian  on  the  river  Tab  or  Endian, 
which  is  the  boundary  between  Perfis  and  Sufiana.  In  Sufiana 
Hephasftion  rejoihed  the  main  army  under  Alexander,  who  feems 
to  have  moved  by  the  route  of  Velaz-Gherd,  the  weftern  Phoreg 
Pafagardss,  and  Perfepolis,  till  he  fell  into  the  march  by  which 
Timur  came  from  Sufiana  to  Shiraz,  and  trod  this  ground  in  a  con¬ 
trary  direction,  till  he  reached  Sufa  or  Shutter,  the  ancient  as  well 
as  the  modern  capital  of  the  province.  Thefe  marches  of  the  two 
divilions  will  be  farther  confidered  hereafter  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
fleet  at  Sufa ;  at  prefent  they  are  only  noticed,  in  order  to  conned: 
the  motions  of  the  fleet  and  army,  upon  occafion  of  the  fupply  re- 
.  eeived  at  Sitakus.  The  time  which  the  fleet  continued  here  is 
longer  than  any  interval  hitherto  employed  upon  the  refitting  of  the 
veflels ;  and  we  ought  for  this  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  they  waited, 
for  the  approach  of  the  army,  or  the  .collection ■  of  the  fupply.  The 
reafon  of  this  mult  evidently  be,  that  the  diftance  from  Giroft  to 
Giouar  is  upwards  of  three  hundred  miles,  a  . march  which^n 
this  climate,-,  could  hardly  require  lefs  than  four  or  five  and  twenty 
days,  even  if  Hephseflion  moved  on  the  fame  day  with  Nearchus ; 

***  In  the  route  of  AI-ESrifi,  from  Shiras  Giouar,  though  'Lar  it  on  the  left,  and  not 
to  Straff,  we  difeover  the  road  from  Lar  to  mentioned. '  See  in/ra,  - 
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eleven  1,7  days’  navigation,  therefore,  -and  twenty-one  days  .in  port, 
give  a  period  almoft  neceifary  for  the  fervice  required  ;  and  this 
allowance  combines  the  motion  of  the  fleet  and  army  in  a  manner 
agreeably  to  reafon,  and  not  contradi&ory  to  the  hiftory  of  the 
tranfacrions. 

Cape  Verdiftan  228 ,  with  its  flroal  tending  out  to  Kenn,  is  one  of 
the  mold  prominent  features  in  the  gulph :  Englifh  veflels,  how¬ 
ever,  which  are  generally  bound  to  Bufheer,  or  Bafra,  having  no 
other  bufmefs  but  to  avoid  it,  we.  have  no  right  to  expe&ifcny 
immediate  account  of  the  coaft  itfelf  at  this  point:  but  the  an¬ 
chorage  at  Sitakus,  d’Anville  has  elucidated  230  with  particular 
attention ;  Kaneh  Sitan,  he  informs  us,  'fignifies  the  habitation  of 
Satan;  and  the  river  Sita-Reghian zu  has  evidently  an  allufion  to 
the  fame  prince  of  darknefs ;  an  extraordinary  inftance  of  his  early 
influence  in  this  country,  and  the  duration  of  his  empire.  Whether 
Nearchus  found  the  territory  of  Satan  an  agreeable  refldence  for 
one-and- twenty  days,  I  pretend  not  to  determine ;  but,  from  the 
good-will  I  bear  him,  I  regret  to  find  him  in  a  place  with  a  name 
of  fuch  ill  omen.  Reghian  is  not  quite  perfpicuous,.  as  there  is 
another  Reghian  on  the  Tab. or  Endian,  and.  a  Bender-Regh,.  which 
is  the  Rhogonis  of  Arrian.  It  is  probable  that  the  etymology  of 
the  word,  which  fignifies  fail'd,  will  explain  all  three ;  but  I  have, 
looked  in  vain  for.  more  Reghians  than  one  in  the  Nubian  Geo- 

117  Twelve  days  incluiive..  Lieutenant  Cant  gives  a  bay  here,  and 

118  Bardeftan,  Bardeftrand,  Van  ICeulen,  Harvey,  a  river.  Claud  Rileffel’s  chart  calls, 
Babeftan,  D’Apres,  1745.  Burdillan,  Cap-  the  river  J.areu. 

per;  vyho  calls  it  a  mountain.  131  The  Sitiagogus  of  Pliny,  p.  116.  lib.  vi. 

.  **»  See  M'Cluer,  p.  24,  25.  All  his  di-  22.  deferves  no  notice ;  he  fays  it  is  navigable 

reflions  are  how  tq  avoid  it  with  fafety.  up  to  Pafagatda, 

y\  ■■■■  '$ 
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grapher.  The  Giouar  of  that  author  on  this  river1”  throws  great 
light  on  the  march  of  Hephxftion,  and  the  fupply  received  by  the 
fleet,  becaufe  the. meafures  taken  from  Siiiras,  Kazeron,  Siraff,  and 
'Reghian  on  the  Tab,  all  corrcfpond  with  fome  degree  of  corre&iefs, 
and  the  ufe  Mr.  d’Anville  has  made  of  thefe  in  his  fir  ft  map  of 
Afia  bears  the  higheft  teftimony  to  his  judgment  and  penetration. 
It  is  upon  this  occafion  that  he  introduces'  his  remarks  upon  the 
rivers  of  Perfis,  demonftrating  that  none  of  them  beyond  the  moun¬ 
tains  ever  find  their  way  to  the  fea;  and  (hewing  that  thole  which 
have  occurred  in  Arrian  bear  the  charadteriftic  mark  of  torrents,  as 
lie  deferibes  them,  never  rifing  beyond  the  great  range,  and  fed  only 
by  the  rains  which  fall  there  too  periodically  to  fupport  a  perennial 
ftream.  When  we  fee  the  face  of  nature  painted  fo  juftly,  who 
fhall  aflert  that  the  journal  before  us  is.  the  production  of  a  Greek 
fophift  in  his  clofet  ?  One  circumftance  only  furprifes  me  in  d’An¬ 
ville,  which  is,  that  he  flhould  miftake  the  Bagrada  of  Ptolemy,  for 
as  he  has  himfelf  placed  the  Taoke  of  that  author,  with  great  ap¬ 
parent  propriety,  at  Gennaba,  and  his  Cherfonefus  at  Bufheer,  or 
Bender-Rifcher,  his  Brifoana  ought  to  be  the  river  at  Kierazin,  to 
which  it  bears  a  relation,  however  corrupted  ;  his  Aufinza1”  natu- 

■  rally  becomes  Aufizan,  or  Verdi-ftan,  and  Bagrada  of  courfe  is  the 
next  river134  at  Cape  Nabon.  In  tracing  Ptolemy’s  catalogue  thus 

¥  from  Cape  Jafoucs  to  the  termination  of  Perfis,  I  perfuade  myfelf 

■  that.  I  not  only  add  perfpicuity  to  this  immediate  work,  but  perform 
a:  feryice.  ufeful  to  geography,  and  acceptable  to  every  lover  of 
the  fcience.  -  .' 

332  A1  Edrifi  does  not  mention .'the  river.  .  Nabon  but  the  torrent  Areon,  too  minute  for 

333  Written  Staulinda  by  Mercian,  p.  19.  .  all  our  charts  and  maps  to  notice. 

333  There  is  no  other  between  Verdi®. mind 
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An  interval  of  one-and-twenty  days  pafled  at  Sitakus,  brings  our 

account  to  the  firft  of  February,  and  on  this  day  I  fix  the  departure  - - 

of  the  feet  for  Hieratis.  The  courfe  is  nearly  forty-feven  miles,  February V* 
which  terminates  at  the  Gilla  or  Haiilah  of  M‘Cluer,  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  degree  of  corre&neis,  and  where  d’Anville  finds  the  Kierazin133  duy‘ 
of  the  Turkifh  Geographer.  The  fleet  anchored  in  the  mouth  of  a 
canal  called  Heratemis,  cut  from  a  larger  river  at  no  great  difiance, 
which  is  doubtlefs  the  ftream  that  comes  from  Kazeron  13° ;  and 
■  Kazeron  as  undoubtedly  is  the  root  of  all  the  corruptions  which 
appear  under  the  form  of  Kierazin,  Hieratis,  and  the  Zezarine  of 
the  Englifh  charts.  The  ftream137  itfelf,  in  its  fource  at  leaft, 
which  is  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  is  poflibly  that  called 
Abghine 133  by  Thevenot:,  and  was  pafled  by  him  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Karzerum 1,9  (as  he  writes  it),  in  his  route  from  Schiras  to 
Bender-Regh.  The  variations  occurring  in  this  name  flow  two  dif¬ 
ferent  wavs  from  the  fame  fource,  for .  Kaferoon 140  firft  becomes 
Kazerene,  Kezarene,  Zezarene,  Brizoene 1+' •  and  fecondly,  Kcra- 
zene,  Kierazin,  Kierad-fin,  Hierat-fin,  Hierat-is,  and  perhaps 
Heraten-is,  or  Heratemis :  but  I.  do  not  maintain  that  both  are  the 

’‘3f  This  is  the  only  mark  I  find  in  his  chart.  138  Nothing  certain  can  be  fixed  on  the  in- 
Gilia  is  a  town.  Halilah,  or  Halilac,  a  hill,  terior  courfe  of  thefe  rivers, 
which  ferves  as  adireflton  for  entering  Bufoeer  1  Thevenot,  part  ii.  p.149.  It  flows 
harbour.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  town  within  a  mile  and  a  half' of  the  town,  anjl^ 
marked  Halila  in  -Niebuhr.  was  apparently  pafled  by  a  bridge  about 

13d  Sec  JCoulher  of  Thevenot,  Niebuhr,  &c.  miles  lower.  The  town  is  large,  but  ill’’ 

■«7  Kazeron  has  an  additional  title,  the  built, 
country  of  Sapor;  and  is  the  head  of  that  "Written  Kazaron  by  Al-EiJrifi,  p.  12;.  ’> 

divifion  of  Fcrfis  called  Sabur,  or  Sapor,  by  2+‘  This  is,  1  conjeaure,  the  relation  which 

d’Auvillff,  Gol.  ad  Alfragan,  p.  M5-  »«.  Ptolemy’s  and  Marcian’s  Brifoana  has  with 
It  is  not,  however,  the  capital,  for  that  he  Kezarene;  but  it  is  mere  conjeflure, 
calls  Sabura. 

...  3  A 
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fume,  for  Kazeroon is  upwards,  of  fifty  miles  inland,  and  the 
Kierazin  of  the  Turkifti  Geographer  is  on  the  coaft :  but  I  fuppofd 
both  to  be  committed  by  means  of  the  diftrict  or  the  river.  D’An- 
ville  has  obferved,  that  Kierazin  on  the  coaft  appears  not  in -  the 
modern  maps,  but  that- the  name  exifts  in  our  Engiifiv  charts  under 
the  form-  of'Z'ezarine,  applied  to  an  ifl-et  nearly  fifty- miles  out  at 
tea.  This  is  true  ;-  but  at  the -time  He,  wrote,  neither  this  ifte,  nor 
another  called''  Kenn,  were  laid  down  with  any  degree  of  corred:- 
nefs.  We  have  fince  obtained  their  pofition,  from  an  obf’ervation  of 
Captain  Moore ;  Kenn 143  in  latitude  27°  54',  and  Zezarine  in 
28”  8'.  Kenn  is  a  round  bank  of  fand'  fcarcely  half-  a  mile  in 
length,  and  Zezarine?4’4  fomething  larger,;.. with. a  rock  in  the  middle; 
both  are  fixteemor  feventeen.  leagues  from  the  coaft.  Kenn  is  like* 
wife  called  the  Cock,  or  Perfia,..  and  Zezarine,  Arabia,  by  the  native 
pilots..  And  here  is  a  circumftanee.  worthy  of  remark,  which,  though' 
it  efcaped  the  notice  of  d’Anville,.  fpeaks-.  highly  for-t-he  penetration 
manifefted  in  his  reference ;  for  Zezarine,  the  ilk,  is- as  certainly 
con neQed- with  a  Zezarine.  on  the  main, .as  Kenn.  is  with  his  .Kaneh> 
Sitan,. the  Kenn, of  our  Engiifiv  charts,.  There  is  another  folitary  ills 
called  May,  upwards  of  fixty  leagues  from  the  coaft,  in  latitude- 
.  25°  50V  which  I  mention,  in  order-to  Ihew  the  perpetual  connexions 
of  thefe  little  fpots  with  the  main  ;  for..  Al-Edrifi  fixes,  a  Mai  in  the 
0,  road  from  Shiras  to.  Siraff,  ■  to  which- this  fillet  is- nearly  oppofite,  and  -. 

After malting  this  conjeflare,  l  Was  .razin,  unftes it  with  Jtezaieen  and  Zezayeen, . 
‘gratified  . in- finding  a  demonftration,  of  it  in  moft  perfeflly.  The  connexion,  therefore,  of 
Otter,  vol.  i.  p.  310.  where  he  writes Xiaziran,  the  town  with  the  river  and  ,  the  ihoal  .is  efia-. 
Kiaziroun,  as.the  itria  Oriental  orthography  biiihed. 

of  Kazerun.  This,  at  the  fame  time  it  proves  1+3  Dairympie’s  Collcgior,  p.  46. 

the  perpetual  tranfpofition of  fy-llables  (fo  often  l^-Keyn  and, Zazareen,  M'Claer.,  _ 

....  noticed),  as-of  Eiaziran  for  d’Anville’s  Kie- 

to 
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to  which  It  is  probably  related.  I  expected  to  find  a  Klerazin  alfo 
in  Al-Edrili,  but  his  routes  are  always  the  journals  of  the  caravans, 
and  we  feldom  have  any  delineation  of  the  coafh 

Arrian  has  no  particulars  of  Hieraris;  but  that  it  was  on  anifiand 
formed  by  a  channel  from  a  river  in  the  neighbourhood,,  .and  that  an 
ifland  of  this  fort,  refembling  the  delta  of  a  river,  fhould  not  appear  in 
our  Englilh  charts  is  not  extraordinary,  becaufe  .it  would  naturally 
be  confounded  with  the  coaft ;  but  Mr.  d’Anviile  places  an.  ifland 
here,  which  he  writes  Coulhcrf'-and  which  is  the  Coucher  .of  The- 
venot.  He  did  not  land  here ;  but  he  fays  it  is  a  pretty  large  ifland, 
and  enables  us  to  form  a  conjecture  of  its  diilance  from  Bulheer,  by 
mentioning  that  he  paffed  that  port  between  two  or  three  o’clock  in 
morning,  and  was  off  Coucher  at  half  an  hour  after  feven.  I  trace 
an  account  which  correfponds  with  this  in ’.Niebuhr,  who  upon  his 
arrival  at  Kormudfch,  in  his  route  from  Bulheer  to  Schiras,  men¬ 
tions  an  arm  that  .nuns  up  from  Bulheer  into  the  interior  of  the 
country, -then  turns  itfelf  to  thefouth,  and  falls  again  into  the  , gulph 
lower  down  towards  the  eaft.  At  the- place  where  this  dream  ought 
to  fall  in,  his  map  prefents  us  with  Khore-Efferi,  and  as  Kh&re  fig- 
nifies  a  channel,  nr,  divifion,  I  have  -little  doubt  but  this  is  the  Ilera- 
temis  of  Arrian,  and  that  Kbor-efler145  is  the  Koucher  of  Thevenot- 
It  is  -true  -that  Niebuhr  is  not ,  accurate  in  his  account  of  the  arm 
which  comes  w  from  Bulheer,  for  there  is  no  fuch  arm,  as  , 
Mr.  Jones  affures  me,  who  refided  at  Bulheer  many  years ;  and  it  is 
extraordinary  that  Niebuhr  fhould  jnfert  this  arrh  in  his  own  chart148, 

'14S  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  81,  petty  a  large  arm  which  he  makes  fall  into 

346  Khore-Efferi  is  literally  the  channel  of  Bulheer  Bay.  See  his  map. 

Effer,  and  Effer  doubtlefs  has  a  relative  fenfe.  141  Vol.  ii.  p.  97.  Amft.  edit. 

347  I.nfe  his  own  term, 'but  it  is  more  pro-  . 

Ji  j  ;  ■  :  and 
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and  yet  give  us  Captain  Simmons’s  chart”9,  in  which  no  river  larger 
than -a  brook  is  to  be  found.  As  Niebuhr  never  faw  this  Khore- 
F.fferi  therefore  all  that  we  can  colled,  is,  that  he  gained,  intelligence 
from  inquiry  among  the  natives,  that  the  circumftance  of  a  river 
inclofing  a  delta  between  two  of  its  mouths  exifted,  and  that  the 
■eaftcrn  channel  was  called  Khore-Efferi.  This,  for  want  of  further 
information,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  down  with  uncertainty ;  but  that 
feme  bream,  attended  with  thefe  circumftances,  does  fall  into  the 
guiph,  within  the  diftance  of  fronwten  to  twenty  miles  eaftward  of 
Buiheer,  I  make  little  doubt,  and  ftich  a  bream  will  anfwer  to  the 
Hieratis  and  Heratemis  of  Arrian.  Mr.  Jones  is  acquainted  with  a 
fhallow  arm  of  the  fea  running,  inland  near  Halila;  and  though  he 
doubts  the  circumftances  here  attributed  to  it,  it  is  not  impoffibie 
that  this  arm  fhould  fend  off  a  channel  to  the  eaftward. 

From  Hieratis  the  fleet  proceeded  the  following  morning  to  Me- 
fambria,  and  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  torrent  called  PadarguS'. 
The  whole  place,,  fays  Arrian,  is  a  peninfula,  which  points  out 
Bufheer  or  Bender .  Rifcher  moft  correctly  ;  and  here  there  is  no 
diftance  given,  a  circumftance 150  recurring  conftantly  whenever  the 
fleet  paffes  a  cape,  and  anchors  immediately  under  the  fhelter  it 
affords.  I  fliould  conclude,  therefore,  if  d’Anville  does  not  band  in 
my  way,  that  Hieratis  was  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  back  of  this 
cape  to  the  eaftward;  that  they  had  anchored  there  only  becaufe 
they  could  not  double  the  cape  the  preceding  evening,  and  had  failed 
into  port  as  foon  as  they  had  day-light.  Thefe  circumftances  do  not 
greatly  disagree  with  the  fituation,  Thevenot  gives  to  Koucher,  and 

149  Vol.  ii.  P.  75. 

1,0  See  anchorages  after  parting  Mcur.t  Eirus,  Jartc,  ami  Tarfia. 

IO 
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contribute  to  relieve  the  obfcurity  attendant  upon  this  part  of  the 
coaft. 

Bufheer  varies  as  much  in  its  orthography  as  any  place 2S‘  within 
the  gulph,  for  it  is  written  Rulheer  and  Rifcher,  now  generally 
applied  to  the  old  town,  or  a  fort,  which,  with  the  addition  of 
Bender,  or  port,  gives  it  all  the  different  forms  it  has  in  the  charts ; 
but  laft  of  all  comes  Niebuhr,  who  writes  it  Abu- Shah  hr’52,  with 
Rifchahhr  at  a  greater  diftance  than  it  ought  to  be  ;  and  thus,  pro¬ 
bably  from  his  better  knowledge  of  the  language,  we  have  the 
proper  name  at  laft. 

Whence  the  Mefambrla  of  Arrian  is  deduced  does  not  im¬ 
mediately  appear,  for  though  the  word  is  expreffive  of  noon  in 
Greek,  we  may  be  affured  its  origin  is  not  from  that  language. 
Arrian  defcribes  it  as  a  Cherfonefe,  and  Ptolemy  and  Marcian  ufe 
that  term  only  without  the  addition  of  a  name  ;  this  induces  me  to 
conjecture  that  both  merely  tranflated  the  native  term  Mefambria. 
Now  it  will  appear'  hereafter  that  Mefen  fignifies  an  ifland,  and  is 
applied  as  fuch  to  a  Mefene  on  the  Schat-el-Arab,  to  another  in 
Mefopotamia,  and  to  a  Mu^an  in  the  Sinus  Mefanius  of  Ptolemy* 
This  word,  therefore,  with  the  addition  of  Bar,  a  coniine ntlsl,  which 
we  obtain  from  Montfaucon,  produces  Mefen-bar-ia,  correfponding 
literally  with  the  Greek  term  Cherfo-n efe  1S+.  I  give  this  only  as  a 
conjedure,  though  the  circumftances  of  the  place  perfuade  me  that 
it  is  fomething  more  ;  and,  in- fupport  of  this  opinion,  I  refer  to 
Captain  Simmons’s  plan  lss  of  Buiheer,  by  whofe  affiftance  I  can 

151  Reixel  by  the  Portugaefe,  who  had  a  From  xkm>  a  cmUmnt  >  >*”>»  an 

fort  here.  Abbefeer,  VanKeulen.  ijland ,  a  peniniula, 

Or  Abu-Schmhhr.  Pablifhed  by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  and 

See  fufra,  p.  248.  ■  .  copied  in  Niebuhr.  Voyage. .  torn,  ii. 
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carry  Nearchus  to  his  moorings  in  the  port,  as  readily  as  if  I  were 
upon  the  fpot ;  for  in  that  plan  there  is  a  place  marked  as  the  water¬ 
ing  village,  within  a  mile  of  an  mfignificaflt  flrejim  correfponding 
with  the  Padargus  of  Arrian,  and  in  ■the  interval  between  thefe  two 
points  I  -fuppofe  the. fleet  to  anchor. 

Bufheer  has  been  latterly  much  more  frequented  by  the  Englifh 
than  Gomeroon,  •  or  any  port  in  the  gulph  except  Bafra,  for  they 
had  a  factory  here  as  late  as  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
fixty-live,  and  I  know  not  that  it  is  yet  abandoned.  The  town 
occupies  the  triangle  at  the  cape,  with  a  fort  ufually  called  the  Old. 
Town,  and  fometimes  Rifcher,  at  the  back  of  the  .cape,  near  five 
miles  -diftance.  The  cape  is  joined  to  the  main  by  a  neck,  the 
narroweft  part  of  which  is  at  the  torrent  Padargus,  forming  the 
Cherfonefe  mentioned  by  .Ptolemy  and  Arrian;  but  Niebuhr15"  ob« 
ferves,  'that  the  country  is  fometimes  overflowed,  fo  that  the  town  is 
fituated  alternately  on  the  continent  and  on  an  Bland*57;  but  it  is 
not  a  little  ^remarkable,  .that  .out  of  three  witnefles  who  have  been, 
on  the  fpet,  two  *’*  Ihould  aflert  -that  the  town  is  walled,  .as  it 
appears  in  Captain  Simmons’s  drawing ;  and  a  third,  M'Cluer, 
maintain,  that  there  are  not  the  leaf!;  marks  of  defence  about  the 
.place.  It  ought  not  to  be  omitted  that  the  gardens  or  plantations 
.which  decorate  Captain 'Simmons’s  chart. are  noticed  by  Arrian*”  in 
a  pointed  manner,  as  if  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil  had  produced  the 
fame  cultivation  fo  many  ages  ago,  as.  cheers  the  country  in  the 
prefent  declining  ftate  of  Perfia.  This,  however,  is  denied  by 

9,8  Thevenot  calls  it  an  illand,  Fart  ii 

81:7  Dalrymple’s  Preface,  p.xviii. 


ls*  Captain  Simmons  and  Niebuiw. 

*59  h  a-vru  fir,7T9l  Tt  OTcAAi;,  ax.i-'cJua. 
ipt'lTt,  p.  354. 
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M'CFuer,  who  calls  the  neck  a  fandy  defert,.  and- never  cultivated, 
which  is  a  fecond  inftance  of  contradi&ion  in  two  eye-witnefl’es, 
and  rcfpedting  the  fame  place;  Mr.  Jones  alfo  confirms  the  tefti- 
mony  of  M'CIuer,  and  contradicts  the  aflertion  of  Niebuhr,  where 
he  mentions  that  the  neck  is  overflowed.  The  country  as  far  as 
B'ufheer  is-  {till  called  Kermefir  by  Niebuhr,  that  is,  the  low  land, 
though  we  fee-in  the  drawings  here  the  high  land  of  Halila,  as  we 
do  at  feveral  other’  points  along-  the.  coaft,  at  Kenn,  Nabon,  &c. 
but  which  are  not  fufficient  to  invalidate  the  title,  or  perhaps  worthy 
to  compare  with  the  grand100  ridge  which  runs  inland  in  a  line 
with,  the  coaft.  This  diftridt,  Niebuhr  informs  .us,  is  inhabited  by 
Arabs,  not  of  the  tribe  of  Beni-Houle,  which  prevails  from;Gomei- 
roon  to  Konkun,  hut  by  two  clans  of  long  .ftandingj  and  a.  third 
which  has  intruded  itfelf  into  the  government j,  named  ■  Matarifch, 
the  head  of  which  was  in  liis-  time  Sheik  Nafeiy  a  chief  who  had 
degraded  himfelf  by  marrying' a  Perfi-an,  and*profeffing  himfelf  of 
the  fed  of  Ali.  He  pofTefled  a  large  territory-in  Kermefir  and  the 
Hand  Bahrein,  but  was  a  feudatory  of  Kerim  Khan,  the  matter  of 
Shiras..  The. harbour101  is  commodious,  and  veflels  ride  clofe  to  the 
houfes,  which  induced- Nadir  Shah”1  to  have  a  fleet  here  in  the 
latter  end  of  his  reign,  when  he  had  quarrelled  njfth  the  Sheiks  on 
this  fide  ofthe  gulphj  and  wanted  to  interfere  with  tliofe  of. -Oman 
and  Male  at  on -the  oppefite  coaft.  _  . 

The  mean-  latitude  of  Bulheer  is-  given  by.  'Mr;  Dairy mple  at 
2.8°  38'  20",  which .  perhaps  ought  to  be  read  28°  58'  20",  for 

«»  Every  route  and  journal  bears  teilimony  M'Cluer  does  not  fpeak  ft  well  of  it. 
to  the  courfe  of  this  ridge,  and  the  branches.  ltoSee  Otter,,  vol.  ii;-  and.  J.  KamvajtV 
from  it.  Confult  Thevenot,  Tavernier,  Nadir  Shah;  but  he  had  no  better  fuccefs 
Eranckiio,  Cheref-eddio,  and  Al-Edrifi,,Eas-  againft  the  Arabs .  than  others  who  have  at- 
al-Acbe,  fummitatem  months,  p.  125.  tacked. :then» 

Niebuhr,  Eng.  edit.  vel.  ii.  p.  >45. 
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M'Cluer  carries  it  above  29°  as  well  as  d’Anville,  and  d’Anville  has 
fliewn  as  much  judgment  ,  in  correcting  this  pofition  with  bad  in¬ 
formation  to  .work  upon,  as  in  any  part  of  his  valuable  memoir. 

_ _  When  the  fleet  left  Mcfambria  it  proceeded  only  twelve  miles  and 

Tow^  a  half  to  Taoke',  for  which  I  do  not  allow  a  day,  nor  do  I  think 
g^anxs  one  due.  Neither  will  the  diftance  to' Taoke  agree,  though’ the 
February  3.  double  diftance  of  twice  twelve  miles  and  a  half,  to  Rhogonis,  or 
twenty,  fifth  Bender-Regh,  approaches  very  nearly  to  cqrreftnefs  ;  for  the  bay 
day~  of  Bulheer  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  acrofs  to  the  northern  point 
called  Rowhla  and  Rohilla  by  M‘Cluer ;  and  the  river  Granis,  for 
which  he  allots  a  place,  is  not  five  miles  from  Bender-Regh.  If, 
however,  the  two  diftances  agree,  though  neither  of  them  fingiy  is 
correct,  we  may  account  for  it  from  the  circumftance  of  their  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  former  part  of  their  courle,  which  was  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  a  dead  whale,  that  feems  apparently  to  have  floated  up  to 
Rohilla  point,  and  to  have  grounded  on  the  fands  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Some  of  the  people  approached  near  enough  to  meafure  this 
monfter,  and  reported  it  to  be’ fifty  cubits  long,  with  a  hide  a 
cubit  in  tliicknefs,  befet  with  fhell-fifh,  barnacles  and  fea-weeds, 
and  attended  by  dolphins  larger  than  are  ever  feen  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  As  this^g  the  fecond  appearance  of  the  whale  in  thefe  feas, 
I  have  not  thought  myfelf  authorifed  to  omit  the  circumftance ; 
'  but  as  this  animal  was  feen'  dead,  and  in  a  ftate  of  decay,  he.  might 
be-  deemed  rather  an  inhabitant  of  the  ocean  driven  up  the  .gulph  by 
the  wind  or  currents.  The  condition  in  which  he  was  found  I  leave 
to  the  difcilffion  of  the  naturalhiftorians,'  or  thofe  acquainted  with 
the  appearance  of  the  animal  in  his  native  regions, 

103  J/ffiB  pJuSurSn  Seal)',  m  common  ac-  ***.  Patellas  genus.  Limpets  per- 

ceptation,  but  I  have  not  dared  to  admit  it.  haps. 


The 


The  mouth  of  the  river  at  which  the  fleet  firft  anchored  is  noticed 
in  our  Englifli  charts,  and  fixed  by  d’Anville  for  the  Bofchavir, 
down  the  borders  of  which  Thevenot  travelled  in  his  route  from 
Shiraz  to  Bender-Regh ;  and  Taoke  anfwers  to  the  Tauagof  the 
Nubian  Geographer,  who  places  it  not  upon  the  coaft,  but,  as 
Arrian16'  does,  a  few  miles  up  the  ftream,  thirty-fix  miles  from 
Kazeron,  and  the  fame  difiance  from  Gennaba,  on  the  river166  of 
that  name.  Ptolemy  has  a  Taoke',  which  is  farther  to  the  north; 
and  Strabo  mentions  a  palace  of  the  kings  of  Perfia  on  the  fea-coaft 
of  Perils,  by  the  name  of.  Oke  167,  which  is  either  a  corruption  or  an 
integral  part  of  Ta-oke.  Thevenot165  deferibes  the  river  as  large, 
broad,  and,  deep,  and  adds,  that  it  falls  into  the  gulph  near  Bender- 
Regh  ;  but  that  its  mouth  is  to  the  fouthward  of  that  town,  and 
correfpondent  to  the  Granis  of  Arrian,  appears  from  the  circunr- 
ftance  of  Thevenot’ s  ci'offing  it  to  the  right  for  the  laft  time,  in  his 
way  to  that  town,  after  having  travelled  on  its  bank  at  intervals  for 
fome  time,  and  eroding  it  repeatedly  in  the  higher  part  of  its  courfe: 
in  winter,  he  fays,  it  is  not  fordable165. 

This  river  is  marked  with  great  precifion  in  M'Cluer’s  fmall  chart 
of  the  head  of  the  gulph,  with  a  place  called  Nuchlat 170  at  its  en¬ 
trance,  and  here,  allowing  for  the  error,  of  half  the  courie,  there 

1SS  Two  hundred  fedia,  almolt  thirteen  was  built  by  the  Greeks,  and  formerly  im- 
railes.  pregnable-  Greeks  or  Perfians  are  to  them 

*“  Called  Ab-Shirin  by  d’Anville.  The  alike,  and  it  is  pofHble.here  maybe  there, 
diftance  correfponds  not  at  all.  mains  of  Taoke  feen  from  Bang,  which  is 

167  rd  xmx  "'O  “Oxv,  Lib.  xv.  p.  72S.  Ptolemy’s  Taoke,  and  yet  approachable  by 

P'Anville.  -  the  river,  agreeable  to  Arrian’s  account. 

168  Partii.  p.  14S.  Eng.  edit.  Capper,  232. 

w;  Colonel  Capper’s  journal  mentions  a  170  We  do  not  find  the  title  of  Bender 
ruin  ftill  vifible  from  the  fea,  inland  on  the  Bofchavir,  which  d’Anville  gives  to  this  road  in 
mountains  of  ,Bang,  which  the  natives  fay  any  of  our  Englifh'charrs. 
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can  be  no  miftake  in  fixing  the  Granis  of  Arrian.  Whether  the 
Granis  is  the  fame  ftream  as  the  Bofchavir  of  d’Anville  and  Theve- 
not  I  cannot  pofitively  determine,  but  that  it  is  the  river  that  comes 
from  Gra,  and  takes  its  name  from  that  place,  I  have  the  teftimony  of 
Niebuhr1".  ,c  On  the  fecond  of  March,"  he  fays,  “we  palled  a 
“  river  which  joins  fevcral  others,  then  takes  its  courfe  towards 
“  Gra,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Gulph  of  Perfia,  between 
“  Abu-Sehahr  and  Bender-Regh,”  This  is  the  river  M'Ciuer  marks 
by  Nuchlat;  it  is  the  only  one  between  Bulheer  and  Bender-Regh, 
and  ic  can  be  no  other  than  the  Granis  of  Arrian.  So  far  as  con¬ 
cerns  the  mouth  of  this  ftream  I  have  no  hefitation,  but  a  great 
difficulty  arifes  from  the  pofition  of  Gr&  and  Kazeron  inland.  By 
their  fite,  the  river1"  at  Kazeron  ought  to  come  to  the  weftward  of. 
Bulheer,  and  the  river  at  Gra  to  the  eaftward,  but  I  carry  the  Ra- 
zeron  ftream  to  Hieratis,  and  that  of  Gra  to  Taoke  or  Nuchlat; 
and  this  I  am  perluaded  is  their  courfe  ;  but  I  dare  not'  afiert  it  in 
opposition  to  d’Anville,  Niebuhr,  and  other  evidence.  It  mull, 
therefore,  remain  a  problem  in  geography  till  the  interior  of  the 
-  country  is  better  known,  for  I  can  find  no  route  that  crofles  tliefe 
feveral  ftreams  at  right  angles;  and,  till  that  lhall  be  accomplifhed', 
their  relative  fituation  cannot  be  determined. 

-  From  Taoke,  I  make  the  fleet  proceed  the  fame  day  to  Rhogonis,, 

•  February  ?!  the  modern  Bender-Regh1”,  and  the  Bund'ereek  of  our  charts;  its 
^ventyUiftK  name  implies  the  Sandy  Port  or  Harbour,  for  fuch  it  is,  and  the  foil 

w  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  §k  Aral.  edit,  c.orr.e&  ;  for  d’AnviUe  places  Kazeron,  asT 
This  paffage  is  totally  incontinent  with  his.  do,  at  the  head' of1  the  ftream  Hieratis.  Nie- 
map,  where  he  brings  the  river  from  Gra  into  buhr’s  map  is  fo  incorredt  on  the  coaft,  that- 
.  the  bay  of  Bulheer.  there  is  reafon  to  doubt  its  precifion  inland,.  ' 

171  This  is  true  only  if  Niebuhr’s  map  is  Bender  Rigk,  Niebuhr.. 
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about  it  is  all  fand.  Thevenot,  who.  came  down  from  Shiraz  to 
embark  here  for  Bafra,  informs  us,  that  the  town  is  built  along  the 
fea  fide,  at  a  place  where  it  runs  into  a  narrow  channel,  long  and 
winding,  but  is  not  deep ;  and  if  he  had  wilhed  to  defcribe  a  c;r- 
cumftance  in  conformity  with  Arrian,  he  could  not  have  fucceeded 
better,  for  here  the  journal  indicates  a  winter  torrent  and  a  fare 
road17*,  which  in  our  charts  is  protected  by  an  ifland  in  the  form 
of  a  fhuttle.  On  this  head,  the  journal  is  filent.  It  is  remarkable 
thg.t  Thevenot  fhould  add,  that  it  is  a  day’s  fail  from  Bender- Rilher, 
or  Bufheer,  as  I  have  made  it;  and  though  Fallow  that  four,  hun¬ 
dred  ftadia,  or  twenty-live  miles,  is  a  fliort  day’s  work,  yet  it  fliould 
feem  that,  as  it  is  from  port  to  port,  the  natives  confider  it  as  fuch 
in  the  prcfent  age,  as  well  as  in  the  time  of  Nearchus.  In  the  term 
Regh  ”5,  or  fandy,  we  difcover  the  Rhog-onis  of  Arrian,  and  a 
river  called  Rhog-omanis  by  Ptolemy,  which  d’Anville  fuppofes  to 
be  the  Ab-Shiriu  of  Cheref-eddin,  a  ftream:;that  enters  the  gulph 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  Bender-Regh,  marked  Gunowah 
by  M‘Cluer,  and  from  which  d’Anville  derives  a  branch,  that  is 
to  correfpond  with  the  torrent  of  Arrian  at  this  ftation.  On  what 
authority  this  is  built  I  know,  not,  and  the  teflimony  of  Thevenot 
without  it  is  complete. 

Bender-Regh  was  apparently  the  port  of  communication  between 
Shiraz  and  Bafra,  but  was  always  out  of  the  way  of  flips  bound  up  . 
the  gulph,  which  took  their  pilot  at  Buflieer,  or  Rarack;  befides 
this,  there  has  been  another  reafon  of  late  years  for  their  not  fre- 

w*  Tlie  road  is  formed  by  an.  ifland,  and  nantMafcal's  in  Mr.DalrympIe’s  poffeffion. 

'  ’ wvers  a  narrow  winding  channel  as  Thevenot  MS  It  is.  the  fame  term  as  occurs  in  Bom- 
defcribes.  The  river  falls  mas  near  as  poffi-  ba-reek,  Bom-ba-regh,  Sable  delie  of.  Pietro 
Me  to  the  fouth-weft  angle  of  the  town.  Thus,  della  Vajle  ;  and  this  name  is  ufually  written 
it  is  deferibed  in  a  manufeript  draft  of  Lieute-  .  Besjdereek,  like  Bombareek. 

'■  3  B  3 
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quenting  it,  for  it  was  fubjedt  to  a  petty  tyrant  Mir  Mahenna27*, 
wbofe  bands  were  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  a  father,-  a  brother,  of 
two  fillers,  and  of  his  own  children,  and  who  wanted  nothing  but 
extent  of  dominion  to  make  him  as  great  a  murderer  as  Zingis 
Khan  or  Nadir  Shah.  It  was  this  Arab  who  took  Karack  from  the 
Dutch  in  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty-five,  after 
they  had  been  in  poffeffion  of  it  about  eleven  years  v\  The  Dutch 
appear  never  to  have  found  the  advantage  of  holding  this  ifl'and 
equal  to  the  expence  of  maintaining  it ;  or  elfe  we  may  well  fuppofe 
it  would  have  been  better  fortified  than  to  permit  fuch  a  chief  as. 
Mir  Mahenna  to  wreft  it  from  them.  There  was,  indeed,  fome 
trade  here,  and  fome  confluence  of  the  natives  from  both  fides  of 
the  gulph  ;  for  they  are  willing  to  fettle  wherever  they  can  find  pro¬ 
tection  ;  but  the  reduced  condition  of  Perfia,  and  the  perpetual 
flu&uation  of  authority  at  Bafra,  muft,  as  long  as  they  fhall  continue, 
keep  the  commerce  of  the  gulph  in  a  precarious  Rate,  and  prevent 
the  rifing  of  any  eftablilhtnent,  either  here  or  on  the  other  iflands,  to 
the  dignity  or  rank  of  Ormuz.  Karack  278  is  the  larger  of  two 
iilands  which  lie  between  latitude  29s  1  o'  and  29"  22',  off  the  head¬ 
land  between  Bufheer  and  Bender-Regh,  abounding  in  filh  and  dates,, 
but  without  corn 279  3  and  here  it  has  long  been  the  practice  of  the 
gulph  to  take  a  pilot  for  Bafra.  The  fmaller  of  the  two  is  named- 
Gorgo  in  our  charts,  and  Khoueri280  by  Niebuhr;  at  the  north  end 
is  the  watering  place,  where  forty  Englifh  were  cut  off  by  Mir 

*7e  Niebuhr  he^  did,  not  kill  his  fa-  in  Fo&at’s  Vocabulary,  iignifies  an  diborst 
ther,  but  fettered  him  to  be  killed. in  his  pre~  tbs  off  ifiand. 

fence.  179  M‘Cluer.  But  Thevenct  fays  it  pro- 

:  177  See  the  detail  of this  in -Niebuhr,  French  duces  corn.  * 

edition  of  Amfterdam,  p.  149.  vol.ii.  Ktioued  means  di-oifmi  or  difiriB ;  the 

%n  Charedfch  of  Niebuhr;  and  Charedfch.  perhaps, fefaratrtftom  Karak.  ' 

V  Mahenna 
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Mahenna  in  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty-eight. 
They  were  however  enemies,  and  do  not  lb  much  inflame  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  cruelties,  as  his  domeftic  tragedies.  Tyrant  as  he  was, 
■with  all  this  blood  upon  his  head,  he  was  not  yet  thirty  years  old 
in  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty-five,  when 
Niebuhr  was  at  Karack  ;  but  this  monfter  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  fly  from  Bender-Regh  to  Bafra,  on  account  of  his  cruelties,  where 
his  head  was  cut  off.  by  the  Mutafilliro,  and  fent  to  Bagdat'". 
Mr,  Dalrymple  has  publiflied  a  .  plan  of  both  tbefe  iflands  from  a 
French  manufcript,  taken  in  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  eighty-feven.  . 

From  Rhogonis,  the  next  day’s  courfe  was  twenty-five  miles  to 
Brizana,  a  winter  torrent,  where  it  was  difficult  to  find  anchorage, 
on  account  of  the  breakers,  ihoals,  and  furf  upon  the  eoaft.  Thefe, 
however,  were  furmounted  upon  the  tide  of  flood,  but  upon  the 
ebb  the  veffels  were  all  left  dry.  If,  therefore,  we  ihould  be  curious 
to  inveftigate  the  queftion  here,  what  might  be  the  draft  of  a  Greek 
penteconterus,  or  veflel  of  fifty  oars,  there  are  fome  data  for  deter¬ 
mining  it,  for  the  flood  rifes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  gulph  nine  or 
ten  feet ;  and  if  this  rife  carried  them  over  the  breakers,  we  can  hardly 
allow  the  largeft  veffel  in  the  fleet  to  have  drawn  more  than  from 
fix to  eight  feet  water. 

At  Brizana  I  anticipate  the'  objections  which  will  be  made  to  my 
fixing  the  Brifoana  of  Ptolemy  at  Kierazin,  which,  from  its  fimi- 
jarifly  of  name  to  the  Brizana  of  Arrian,  demands  a  poiition  here;, 
and  one  part  of  the  objection  will  he  very  ftrong,  for  neither.  Pto- 

*>«  Niebuhr,  voi-  ii.  Voyage-  French  ,  They  could  not  draw  more,  but  might 
edition  of  Amfterdam,  p.  161.  note;  pro-  draw  lets,  and  that  J  believe  is  the  truth, 
bably  about  177c. 
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lemy,  nor  Marcian  his  copyift,  take  any  notice  of  a  Brizana  here, 
but  have  only  one  name  bearing  a  refemblance  to  it,  and  that  not  in 
this  place.  Before  I  attempt  an  an fvver,  I  muft  premife  that  I  built 
nothing  on.  the  fimilarity  of  found,  which  I  derived  from  Kefareen, 
and  I  will  now  ftate  the  queftion  on  both  fides  as  fairly  as  circuin- 
ftances  permit. 

If  the  Brifoana  of  Ptolemy  is  to  be  the  Brizana  of  Arrian,  Pto¬ 


lemy  has  mifplaced  it,  and  not  Arrian;  a  kind  of  tranfpofition 
which  I  have  before  fufpedted  on  the  coaft  of  the  Icthyophagi;  and 
the  reafon  why  a  preference  is  to  be  given  to  Arrian  is  felf-evident, 
becaufe  a  journal  kept,  and  a  courfe  defcribed  from  day  to  day,  is 
much  lefs  liable  to  error  than  the  account  of  a  geographer  refiding  at 
Alexandria,  and  reducing  the  relations  which  he  received  from 
written  journals,  or  the  oral  information  of  navigators  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  this  tranfpofition  took  place  ;  for  if  d’Anville  be  miftaken in 
placing  Ptolemy’s  Taoke  at  Cape  Banc,  though  even  that  is  hardly 
credible ;  neither  he  nor  I  can  be  miftaken  in  his  Cherfonefe,  for 
that  is  the  very  term  ufed  by  Arrian,  and  there  is  but  one  Cherfonefe 
on  the  coaft,  which  is  at  Bufheer :  and  I  now  fay  that,  on  the 
authority  of  Ptolemy  hi-mfelf,  his  Brifoana  fucceeds  Buflieer,  or  the 
Cherfonefe,  and  not  the  Cherfonefe,  Brifoana.  His  order  ftands 
thus:  . 


Taoke, 

Rbogomanis, 

Cherfonefus  Prom, 
lonaca,  - 
Brifoana,  -  which  ought  to  be  Kiera/In. 

The  latitudes,  it  is  true,  do  not  anfwer,  but  they  are  remarkably 
corrupt  in  this  feries,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Bragada,  the  laft  name 
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on  his  lift,  is  in  21°  54',  and  the  fource  in  35°  1/.  What  ftream 
'  can  there  be  in  the  Kermefir,  the  fource  of  which  is  fourteen  degrees 
from  the  mouth  ?  I  rely,  therefore,  On  the  order,  and  not  on  the 
latitude;  and.  in  this  I  am  juftified  by  Marcian,  for  he  meafures  from 
Taoke  to  Rhogomania,  from  Rhogomania  to  the  Cherfonefe,  from 
the  Cherfonefe  to  Brifoana,  fix  hundred  and  fifty  ftadia.  Another 
circumftance  confirms  this  ;  for  the  Brizana  of  Arrian  lies  between 
the  Arofis  and  Rhogonis,  anol  Marcian,  in  the  fpace  between  Taoke 
and  Rhogomania,  mentions  the  ifland'Sophath,  theSophtha  of  Pto¬ 
lemy,  which  ifland  is  Karack ;  this  therefore  mult  prove,  that  the1 
Rhogonis  of  Arrian  and  Rhogomanis  of  Ptolemy  are  the  fame;  and 
if  we  are  right  as  far  as  Rhogonis,  we  are  hardly  wrong  in.  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  feries.  Thefe  are  the  reafons  which  induce  me  ftill 
to  place  Brifoana  at  Kierazin718'3,  or  Hieratis;,  and  if  I  err,,  it  is 
from  my  defire  to-  make  Ptolemy  confident  with  himfelf. 

In  fettling  the- extent  of  this  day’s  -courfe-  by  the  journal,  I  fhould. 
be  happy  to  find  a  nearer  correfpondence  than  I  do.;  Arrian  calls  it 
twenty-five-  miles-,  but  the  diftance  to-  Bender  Delem,, where  d’Anville 
places  Brizana,  is- upwards  of  thirty-five  miles,,  and  the  diftance  to 
the  Gunowah  of  our  English  charts. is  not  twenty5'4,,  fo  that  one  is 
in  excefs,  and  the  other  too  fhort  to  determine  this  pofition  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  Two  rivers  evidently  fall  into  the  gulph,  one  to  the  fouth 
and  one  to  the  north  of  Cape  Banc,,  the  Taoke  of  Ptolemy.  That 
on- the  fouth  d’Anville  is  furprifed  to  fin'd  written  Guenara ;  What 
would  he  think  of  our  Engliih  Gunowah  ?  And  ■  yet  this  is  a  cor¬ 
ruption  more  to  the  fight  than  the  ear ;  for  Guenowa  is  Gennaba, 
with  the  w  for  the  Perfian  B  or  v,,  and  tlie  open  found  of  the  vowels.. 

IS3  D’A-nviile  has  not.  difcaffed  this  point,  bat  lie  affig.n3  Brifoana  to.  Kieraiin.  . 

Not  fifteen  in  d’Anvillc’s.rtap, 

:  produced’ 
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produced  the  infertion  of  R  in  Guenara,  in  whatever  chart  it  ap¬ 
peared.  Gcnnaba  makes  a  confpicuous  appearance  in  Al-Edrifi, 
Cheref-eddin,  and  Alfragani  I  fliould  prefer  it  therefore,  if 
other  circumftances  agreed,  to  Bender  Delem ;  and  as  there  is  no 
diftance  given,  for  the  next  day’s  courfe,  we  may  be  the  more  at 
liberty  to  place  Brizana  either  at  the  one  .  or  the  other.  There  is  a 
fecond  confideration  of  more  weight,  which  is,  that  our  charts  are 
lefs  to  be  depended  upon  on  this  part  of  the  coaft  than  the  lower ; 
for  as  vefl'els  now  always  go  from  Karack  to  Bafra,  and  always  did 
go  either  from  this  ifland,  Bufheer,  or  Bender-Regh,  they  have 
rarely  touched  upon  the  trad:  now  before  us,  and,  unlefs  the  wind  is 
foul,  do  not  make  it.  This  is  noticed  by  M‘Cluer  and  he  adds, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dairy mple,  that  he  found  it  necefiary  to  Ihorten 
the  diftance  -between  Karack  and  Bafra  Bar,  ten  miles.  I  mention 
this  as  a  ground  of  uncertainty  in  refped  to  this  coaft :  but  M'Cluer 
allures  us,' that  Bender  Delem  is  ftill  a  place  of  refort  for  the  country 
veffelSj  which  favours  d’Anville’s  opinion;  and  though  M‘Cluer 
does  not  place  it  upon  the  river  north  of  Cape  Banc,  ftill  that  river 
mail  be  the  Brizana  of  Arrian,  though  we  cannot  reconcile  the 
diftance.  The.  beft  proof  of  .  this  is,  the  polition  of  Taoke”67  by 
Ptolemy,  for  he  ends  the  province  of  Sufiana  with  Oroatis,  the 
Arofis  of  Arrian  ;  and  he  commences  Perils  with,  this  promontory, 
which,  though  not  prominent,  is  the  firft  charadteriftie  feature  on  the 
coaft :  this  is  the  Gape  Banc  of  Niebuhr,  the  Bang  of  our  Englifh 
charts  ;  and  though  Ptolemy  omits  both  the  rivers  Delem  ..and  Gue- 
ndwa,  which  fall  in.  on  different  fid.es  of  it,  a  circumftance  not  ufual, 

1!!  Memoir,  p.  31.  .-  .  4,3  The  route  in  Al-Edrift  is  Kazerun, 

p0*5  Preface,  p,  1, 6.  Rozaic,  Taug,  Gennaba,  p.  125. 
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Eili  his  Rhogomams  and-Cherfonefe  following,  leave  no  doubt  upon 
the  propriety  of  fixing  his  Taoke  at  this  cape,  as  there  is  no  other 
till  we  come  to  Bufheer  ;  and  as  we  have  not  in  any  account,  ancient 
or  modern,  notice  of  any  Ration  between  Delem  and  the  Arofis,  there 
can  be  little  hefitation  in  affigning  this  for  the  Brizana  of  Arrian. 

Mr.  d’Anville  fuppofes  Bender  Delem  to  be  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  -which  its  name  implies,  but  our  Englifh  charts  carry 
it  feventeen  miles  to  the  northward  of  it :  and  that  Bender  Delem 
is'  an  objedt  in  the  navigation  of  the  gulph,  I  conclude  from 
Tlievenot,  who,  failing  in  a  country  fhip  from  Bender-Regh  to 
Bafra,  undoubtedly  purfued  the  fame  courfe  as  that  by  which  Ma- 
zenes  carried  Nearchus ;  but  as  Thevenot  notices  Bender  Delem 
while  he  paffes  Gennaba >8!,  or  Guenowah,  in  filence ;  the  former 
is  to  be  preferred  for  Arrian’s  Brizana,  however  the  diftance-may 
fail.  The  river'  called  Guenowah  in  our  charts  is  fuppofed  by 
d’Anville  to  be  the  Ab-CliiriiTSp  of  Cheref-eddin  ’*“■ ;  and  fuch,- by 
the  march  of  Timour,  it  appears ;  but  the  names  of  all  tbefe  rivers 
are  loft  to  Europeans,  befcaufe  our  navigators  name  them  all  from 
the  town  they  are  near,,  in-the  fame  manner  as  Gunowah  receives  its 
title  from  Gennaba'.  It  is  in  this  refpedt  that  the  geography  of 
Cheref-eddin  is  valuable  ;  for  whatfoever  river  is  paffed  in  the  route 
of  the  army  may  be  depended  upon  at  the  point  where  it  is.  paffed, 
however  he  may  he  miftaken  in -the  report  of  its  courfe  above  or 


188  Gianoaba  of  Al-Edrifi. 

183  Sciniz  of  Al-Edrifi,  125.  A  mari 
>non  tiHiitum  diffica. 

In  the  word  .Ab~Chirin  there  is  fomething 
to  $all  in  queition  all  our  reafoning  on  this 
point ;  for  if  Brizana  is  a  corruption  of 
Ab-Chirin,  by  dropping  the.  a,  as  in  Bafheer, 
Bufheab,  and  if  Ab-Chirin  be  really  the 
river  of  Gennaba,  or  Guenowah,  then  this 
anchorage  muft  be  fevuth  of  Cape  Banc,  and 
north  i  that  Brizana  is  a  refemblance  of 

.3 c 


Ab-Chirin,  the  river  Chirin,  I  think  for  this 
reafon:  Chirin  would  be  written  Dsjirin  in  . 
Perfic,  and  the  nsj  palfes .  generally  into  *z  i 
by  tranfpofit'ion  we  ihouldthen  iind  Zirln  or 
.  Rizin,  and  from  the  latter  Ab-Rizin ;  from 
this  again,  Brizina  or  Brizana.  I  do  not  dare 
to  ir.fift  upon  this;  but  if  the  courfe  of  the. 
Ab-Chirin  flioold  hereafter  be  fixed,  I  fhould 
certainly  aflume  Brizana  as  its  reprefentative, 
130  Vol,  ii.  p,  1S5. 
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below;  and  this  circumftancc  makes-  his  work  preferable  to  that  of 
Al-Edrifi,  who.  gives  the  towns  on  the  route,  but  ufually  negleds 
the  rivers.  If  rivers  are  the  veins  of  the  earth,  they  are  the  fmews 
of  geography.  I  leave  this  Ration  unwillingly  without  fatisfaQfeory 
elucidation  ;  but,  all  circumftances  confidered,  I  at  prefent  fubfcribe 
to  d’Anville’s.  fettlement  of  it  at-the  river  Delem. 

_  From  Brizana,  the  next  day’s  courfe  is  to  the  Arofis,  a  river  fuffi- 

Rlver'S  cientty  confpicuous,  as  being  the  boundary  between  Sufiana  and 
February  s-  Perfis,;  a  privilege  it  maintains  in  modern  geography  as  welf 
twenty-  as  ancient ;  and  Arrian  adds,  that  it  was  the  largeft  of  all.  the  rivers 
fetenthJay.  had  yet  met:  with  in  the  Gulph  of  Perfia.  It  is 

called  the.  Endian  in  our  modern  charts,  from  a.  town  at  no  great 
diftance  from  its  mouth ;  and  Ab-Argoun  by  Cheref-eddin ;  out  of  the- 
component  parts  of  which,  Ar-ofis  preferves  but  a  tingle  fyllable,  and 
that  perhaps  not  legitimately,  for  Ab-Argoun  is  .  as,  I  fufpect,  Ab~ 
Ragoun,  the  river  of  Ragoun  or  Ragian,  a  town  of  coafiderable 
importance  on this,  ftream,  near  five-and-thirty  miles  from;  the  fea«. 
In  its  lower  part  it  is  called  Tab 2,1  by  the  Oriental  writers,  who 
always  fpeak  of  it  as  a  ftream.’.  of  confequence,  and.  Ab  in  this, 
word,  is  apparently  the  river,  pre-eminently  above  others  on  the. 
coaft.  Endian  is.  a  village*  or  rather  a.knot  of  villages,  fifteen  or 
fixteen  miles,  from  the  fea,  from  whence  this-  ftr.eam,  derives  the  - 
name  by.  which  i't.is  known  to  the  Europeans..  1  The  courfe  and  na¬ 
ture 'of  the  Ar.ofis1'*  will  be  confidered-  hereafter,  with  the  other 
rivers  of  Suilana,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  that  province at  pre— 

\  Tent  our  concern  Is  with  the;  coaft,  and  as  no  diftance,  is  given-from- 

as*  Araghlan.  D -Anvilfe,  On  the-Tab  abouffdsin  dates,  grain,  fnuMj  fugaiv 
♦hereis  abridge  a.  bow-foot,  from  the  town.  1X53  Ex  parte  meridional!  Chureftan  ,  .flpitr. 

-  .  Al-Edriii,,.  Ragian’ terminat.  Fares  et  Chu-  amnis  Tab,  dividens ifjfani  Chureftfin.-a  Fares,.' 
^  reftan.eftque  orbs  ptilchra,.  p.  123.  et  bmnes  aquae  Chureiaa.  irv.uhnm  confluentes  . 

as'-  The  Tab  receives  feverai  rivers  eut  of* exonerant  fefe  in  marq  prope  urbem  Mahruiari,  A 
Khourmanv  Otter,  vol.  iu  p.  4*  ,  Who  non procul -ab  aicfi  Mohdi. Gcog/Nub-.  p:  123^ 
adds*  that  .the  province  is  very  hot,,  but-  :V  •  ■;  ?£•' 
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Brizana  to  the  Arofis,  anti  one  much  too  fhort  from  Rhogonis  to 
.Brizana,  an  obfcurity  refts  upon  this  part  of  the  courfe, .  which  is 
not  fufficiently  elucidated1^  our  modern  charts.  It  is  however  ne- 
ceflary,  as  we  are  arrived  at  the  termination  of  the  province,  to 
confider  the  total  of  Arrian’s  ftadia,  and  examine  how  far  they 
agree  with,  or  differ  from,  the  actual  extent  of  the  coaft.  The 
numbers,  fuch  as  we  have  them  in  the  journal,  Hand  thus.; 


'»*  Diilance  by  the  chart. 

“as  From  the  point  Of  Schitwar  (A^*)  to 
the  eaflern  fide  of  the  Darabin. 

From  the  eaflern  fide  of  the  month  of 

the  Darabin  to  the  wefterri; 

Allowed  from  the  eaflern  fide  of 
Koulher,  hut  dubious. 

*»«  If  Brpna'is  Delete,  this  day’s  courfe 


between  Arrian  and  the  charts.  • 

4»»  The  diftance  allowed  is  taken  from  the 
charts  between  the  Endian  and  Delem,  and  is. 
one  reafon  for  fnppofmg  Briianato  be  at  De- 
lem  ;  for  if  it  is  to  be  referred  to  Gunowah, 
it  meafefes  eleven  hundred'  fadja,—a  day’s 

courfe  never  occurring.m  the  gutphy  or  in  any 

part  of  the  voyage  except  on  the  coaft  of  the 
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From  this  table  we  are  firft  to  obferve,  that  3624  miles  Engliih 
amount  to  5800  ftadia  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  yet,  with 
the  allowance  made  from  the  meafure  given  by  the  Engliih  charts, 
I  am  not  enabled  to  bring  the  total  up  to  the  a&ual  extent  of  the 
coaft  ;  for  the  mere  opening  of  the  compaflcs  gives  five  degrees  and 
an  half,  equal  to  382  miles  Engliih,  fo  that  there  is  ftill  a  deficiency 
of  twenty  miles,  without  allowing  for  the  courfe-of  the  fleet.  The 
total  of  Arrian  is  4400  ftadia,  difagreeing,  as  ufual,  with  his  par¬ 
ticulars ;  neither  can-  his  omiflions  be  compenfated  by  160  ftadia  ^ 
for -  the  omiflions  taken  from  the  chart,  and  reduced  into  ftadia, 
amount,  to  1560.  Thefe  I  have  meafured  carefully,  but  precifion 
is  unattainable  ;  and  though  fome  advantages  may  be  taken  in  mea- 
furing  fingle  intervals,  in  order  to  obtain  a  nearer  correfpondence,  I 
ftiall  not  force  it  upon  the  total,  but  truft  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
reader;  hoping  that  twenty  miles  upon  the  382  will  be  deemed  a 
minute  error,  -  in  comparifon  of  thofe  we  ufually  meet  with  in 
ancient  geography.  Strabo300  accords  with  Arrian,  or  at  the  utmoft 
within  100  ftadia  ;  but  Pliny  makes  the  eoaft  550  miles,  am  excefs 
which  cauies  this  fingle  province  to  tranfcend  301  the  meafure  of  the 
whole  gulph.  I  fli all  do  a  pleafure  to  thofe  who  have  not  feen 
d’Anville’s  Memoir,  in  producing  here  a  fpecimen  of  that  geo¬ 
graphers  penetration.  “  Doubtlefs,  (he  fays3”,)  Pliny  drew  from 
“  the  fame  fource  as  Arrian  and  Strabo,  for  he  read  4400  ftadia, 
“  and  then  converting  thefe  into  Roman  miles  of  eight  ftadia,  the 
“  .  divifor  produced  exaftly  550  miles,  as  it  ftands  in  his  text.”  "If 
.  Pliny  .had  calculated  the  omiflions,  and  found  the  whole  amounting 

300  Strabo,  p.  737.  There  is  an  error  in-  dred  and  twenty-five  miles.  :  According  to., 
the  reading,  bat  it  teems  to  indicate  four  thou-  d’Anvilie’s  method,,  he  malt  have  read  nine 
fen,-]  four  hundred  or  four  thoufand  three  lion-  thoufand  ftadia,  equal  to  five  hundred  and 
dred  ftadia.  .  fix-ty  two  miles,  in  reality. 

3pl  He  makes  the  whole  gulph  eleven  hnn-  301  Lib.  vi.  c.  25. 
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to  5800  ftadia,  as  I  have  proved  they  do,  his  produce  muft  have 
been  725  miles ;  an  enormity  equal  to  his  meafure  of  the  Indus. 

In  regard  to  the  rivers  of  this  province,  I  cannot  pronounce  any 
thing  certain  on  their  courfe  inland.  I  trull  to  every  traveller  for 
the  ftream  he  pafles  in  his  route,  but  there  are  great  difficulties  in 
giving  them  the  collide  found  in  their  work’s,  and  which  they  muft 
ufually  derive  from  the  information  of  the  natives.  The  nature  of 
the  country  will  naturally  produce  temporary  torrents  from  every 
valley  between  the  mountains  ;  but  how  thefe  are  afterwards  com¬ 
bined,  and  under 'what  name  they  reach  the  fea,  muft  be  dubious, 
till  travelling  thali  be  more  fafe  and  frequent  than  it  is  at  prefent. 
Of  the  Darabin  and  Nabon  rivei'S  we  know  nothing  but  their 
mouths.  The  Sitakus_  feerns  well  arranged  by  d’Anville,  as  the 
ftream  that  comes  from  Giauar,  and  colleds  all .  the  torrents  in  the 
diftrid ;  but  the  Kierazin  is  fubjed  to  all  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  already  ftated. 

The  Boihavir  of  Thevenot  is  elucidated  with  great  attention  in 
'his  route,  but  it  falls,  into  the  fea  juft  to  the  north  of  Buflieer,  as 
d’Anville  gives  it.  I  ftill  fufped  it  is.  joined’03  by  the  river  from 
Gra,  and  becomes  . the  Granis  of  Arrian:  it  is  by  Thevenot’ s  ac¬ 
count  ho  ordinary  ftream.  The  Ab-Chirin  of  d’Anville,  which  he 
brings  in  at  the  Guenowa  of  "our  charts,  is  not,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  corred ;  it  feems  to  be  the  ftream  of  Delem,  the  Brizana  of 
.'.Arrian.'.  Of  the  Arofis  more  hereafter.'  Almoft  all  thefe  ftfeams. 
Arrian,  calls  Winter304  Torrents;  and, To  far  as  they,  all  rife  from  the: 
range  of  mountains  inland,  fuch  they  are  :  but  the  rains  fall. in  this 
range,  as  far  as  can  be  colleded  front  the  variety  of  materials  before 
me,  in  April,  May,  and  the  early  part  of  June;  there  is  littlef^in  in 

W  See  Niebuhr’s  map,  vol.  ji.Amft,  edit,  another  name  for  B.ufhcer,  th c  Bufitir  River.  _ 

J  fometinies  fiifpofl  that  the  Bofchiiyir  is  ooly 
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the  Kermefir,  or  liot  country  nest  the  fca,  and  fame  years  none  at 
all.  Thefe  circumftances  fcem  to  give  a  common  charaderiftic 
to  all  tliele  fivers,  and  to  qualify  them  with  the  name  of  Winter 
Torrents,  though  their  rile  is  in  fpring/and  confequently  Nearchus, 
who  was  upon  the  coaft  in  February  before  the  rife  commences, 
fpeaks  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  when  he  mentions 
.  fome  of  them  as.  too  low  and  fliallow  to  float  even  a  Greek  vefle]  in 
that  feafon. 

Nearchus  has  preferred  likewile  moft  admirably  the  general  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  province,  which  he  divides305  into  three  parts;  that 
divifion  which  lies  along  the  lide  of  the  gulph,  he  fays,  is  fandy, 
parched,  and  fterile  3°%  '  bearing  little  elfe  but  palm-trees,  which  cor- 
refpoiids  exactly  with  the  Kermefir,  and  the  accounts  of  all  our 
modern  travellers ;  but  as  you  advance  to  the  north  or  north-eaft, 
and  pafs  the  range  of  mountains,  you  find  a  country  enjoying  an 
excellent  temperature  of  air  and  pleafant  feafons,  where  the  herbage 
is  abundant,  and  the  meadows  well  watered,  where  the  vine  flou- 
rifhes,  and  every  kind  of  fruit  except  the  olive  307.  Here  the 
kings  and  nobles  have  their  parks  308  and  gardens  ;  the  ftreams  are 
pure  and  limpid,  ifluing  into  lakes  which  are  ftpred  with  aquatic 
fowls,  of  all  the  different  fpecies.  The  pafture  is  excellent  for 
horfes  and  domeftic  cattle,  while  the  woods  fupply  an  ample  variety 
both  for  the  fupport  of  man  and  for  the  chaee.  Such  is  the  piaure 
fet  .before  us,  and  fuch  ever  was  this  country  while  it,  was  under  the- 


;80-5  Tiie  fame  divifion. Is  ciade  by  Strabo  and 
Bionyiius  Perieg, 

3Mi  Strabo,  p.  yzj,  •  . 

,3*7  This  -minut^. ctfcutnfcance,.  noticed  by.. 
Arrisn/is  mention, e.d.  alfo  by  l^  Bruyn, 

•.  3C8  Sheib  Bewan,  rivulet  Bewail,  near1. 
•  Noubendghn/us  one  of  the  four  Eafiern  para- 
itiies.  D’Anviile,  p.  iyi5,  '  " 


3°®  Even  in  the  prefent  decline*  the  coun¬ 
try  is  Jo  beautiful,  .phat  Francklin,  after  paging 
the  laft  afeent,  and  obtaining  a  view  of  this 
part  of  the  province,  burfts  out  into  a  vein  of 
poetry,  the  efifeit  of  his  fudden  tranfmon  from 
the  parched  level  of  Kerntefii,  and  the  rutje- 
nefs  of  the  mountains.  ‘ 


protection 
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protection  of  a  regular  government.  The  lakes  alluded  to  are  doubt- 
fefs  the  Lake  Baktegian  and  a  fmaller  one  near  Schiraz;  and  the 
ftreams  which  terminate  in  thefe,  and  never  find  their  way  to  the 
fea,  are  as  evidently  the  pure  and  brilliant  waters  he  defcribes  with 
the  fame  luxuriant  fancy  a  poet  of  Schiraz3'0  might  have  painted  them- 
at  the  happieft  period  of  the  empire.  But  how  is  this  pi&ure  now 
.  reverfed!  War  and  tyranny  has  fpread  defolation  all  around  :.  It  is 
not  the  deftrudion  of  Perfepolis 3"  we  lament'  over  in  furveying 
the  ruins,  of  Chelminar,  or  Eftakar,  while  we  accufe  either  the- 
ebriety  or  infolence  of.  a  conqueror; -it  is  not  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  at 
Pafagardse  plundered  and  overthrown  by  an  avarice  natural  to  foldiers  • 
in  the  hour  of  vidory,  or  natives  in  defpair  ;  but  it  is  the  fate  of  a 
province  we  deplore,  which  once  furnifhed  the  braveft  troops  of  Afia„ 
which  abounded  in  .  every  gift  that  agriculture  and  indufiry  could, 
produce,  which  rofe- above  the  barbarifm  of  the  Eafl,  and  was  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  poets;  its  pbilofophers,  its.  beauteous  race .  of  women,. 

.  its  men,  as- comely  in- their  perfon-s,  as.  polite3Ii  and  elegant  in  their 
manners its  merchants, .  who  trafficked,  to  the  extremities  of  the  Eaft;,.. , 
and  its  fuperior  culture-  of  the  vine,  the  only  excellence  which  defpot- 
ifm  has  not  annihilated. .  At  the  prefent  moment,  the  villages  have- 
ceafed,  and  there  are  "no  travellers  im  the  highways.  The  capitaLis. 
in  the  poffeffion  of  a;Kurd3,3,a  robber, both  bybirth.and  profeffibfi;,: 

3,0  Schiraz  5s  famous  for  the  belt'.  Perfian  tion.  Two  vices,  tfee  natural  produce,  of  • 
poets.  .  ...  ’  defpotifm,..ahd  polite  manners- in  a  ftate  of  dc-- ’ 

3,11  Arrian,  fays,  that  Alexander  cadence, 

burnt  it  in  revenge  for  tbe  burning  of  the  3t3  Kerim  Khan,  in- Niebuhr’s  time,  in  the: 
Greek  temples  :  but  it  is  hardly  a  better  caufe  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred -and  fixtyy 
for  turning  incendiary  than  the  faggeftion  of  a  .  five.  Francklin  defcribes  Kerim  Khan  as  a-f 
courtezan.  Strab6  fays  nothing  of  Thais,  but  benefactor  to  Perfia,  and  in  a.  better  light; 

1  accords  with 'A  rriaiv,.  p.  7.50.  ,,  .  than  Niebuhi-5..:but-Francklinwatat'Schirazr 

^  At  the  prefeht  hour  I  cannot  find  that,,  in  the'  year  one  thoufand  .{even  hundred, 
in  comparifon  with  other  Afiatics,  the  Perfians  and"1  eighty -feven,  after  the  death  of  Kerim,., 
have  declined  from  this  pre-eminence,  except  and  the  tyranny  of  his  fuccefTors  made  him 
that  they.are  accufed. of  fraud. and  difiimula-  regretted..  ' 
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and  of  the  diftra&ion  confequent  upon  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah 
there  feems  to  be  no  end.  , 

There  is  ftill  a  third  divifion  of  Perfis  towards  the  north,  com¬ 
prehending  the  mountainous  country,  which  is  wild,  rugged,  and 
inhabited  by  barbarous  tribes,  where  the  air  is  cold,  and  the  fum- 
mits  covered  with  fnow  3“*.  The  barbarians  are  the  ancient  Uxii, 
or  modem  Afciacs;  and  the  range  called  Louriftan  divides  Perfis  from 
what  the  ancient  hiftorians  in  a  large  fenfe  called  Media.  Ifphahan, 
the  modern  capital  of  the  empire,  is  juft  to  the  north  of  this  chain, 
and  not  in  Perfis.  Thefe  mountains  extend  equally  on  the  north  of 
Sufiana !'5,  and  lend  down  thofe  ftreams  which  pafs  through  that 
•province  either  into  the  Tigris  or  the  Gulph  of  Perfia ;  while  the 
more  eaftern  part  furnifhes  the  torrents  which  water  Perfis,  and  all 
fink  into  lakes,  or  are  exhaufted  by  derivations  for  the  purpofes  of 
agriculture.  One  of  the  largeft  of  thefe  llreams,  called  Bend- 
Emir316,  flows  near  Perfepolis,  and  correfponds  with  the  river 
pafled31’  by- Alexander  in. his  approach  to  that  citjq  when  he  came 
from  Sufiana,  as  the  fort  Kalaa  Sefid,  taken  by  Timour,  anfwers  to 
the  fortrefs  where  Alexander m  defeated  Ariobarzanes  ■  in  his  ap¬ 
proach  to  that  river.  Arrian,  in  his  third  book,  has  unfortunately 
confounded  Perfepolis 3,9  with  Pafagardse310 3  but  the  former  was  the  . 

**♦  ^  U*e*t)  hwewef. .  Strabo,  p,  749.  marched  more  to  the  north  than  Timour,  in. 

4  P.732.  order  to  attack  the  Uxii,  Afciacs. 

3,5  Strabo  has  fometimcs  confounded  Suft-.  3,5  The  archives,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
ana  with  Perfis, as  p. 727;  but h.ediftinguiihes,  treafure,  were  kept  at  Perfepolis.  Strabo, 
p.  728.  .  p.  730  ;  and  fo  it. appears,  from  Alexander’s. 

The  Araxes  erf  Strabo,  p,  729 ;  but  he  halte  to  reach  it  before  the  treafury  fliould  be  , 
errs  ftrangely  about  the  courfe  of  it.  See  '  plundered,  or  conveyed  away.  Arr.  lib.iii, 
d’A.nviile’s  Memoir.  310  The  error  is  natural;  for  Parfagarcfa  is 

3,7  Thevenot  fays  the  fame,  part  it.  p,  123.  Perfe-polis,  literally  rranflated.  The  Perfe- 
Tavernier,  vol.  i.  p.726.  polis  fixed  at  Eilakar  is  determined  by  Alex-  • 

3,3  See  Arrian,  p.  130.  Cheref-eddin,  andcr’s  march. 
yd.  ii.  p.  189.  Alexander  feems  .to  have 
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refidence  of  the  Perfian  monarchs,.  and  .the  latter  apparently  their 
place  of  burial.  It  is  near  fixty  miles  diftant  from  Perfepolis,  in  the 
trad  called  Koile-Perfis  [Perfis  between  the  mountains]  by  Strabo, 
which  ought  to  produce  other  torrents  and  another  lake311  for  their 
reception,  by  the  nature  of  the  country;  and  fuch  may  poffibly  be 
found  if  we  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  interior.  This  town 
is  fuppofed  hill  to  exift  under  the  name  of  Phafa,  or  Phafa-gerd, 
which  .  Golius  interprets  the  city  of  the  north-eaft,  becaufe  it  is 
cooled  by  the  refrefhing  gales  from  that  quarter,  which  is  implied  in 
Phafa. 

SOSIS,  or  SUSIANA. 

To  delineate  the  province  and  rivefs  of  Sufiana  is  a  tafk  of  no 
ordinary  difficulty.  The  ancient  geographers  are  at  variance,  and 
the  moderns  do  not  appear  to  have  obtained  a  fufficient  knowledge 
of  its  prefent  ftate,  to  corred.the  errors,  or  reconcile  the  contra-, 
didions  of  their  predeceffors:  in  regard  to  the  interior,  the  following 
difcuffion  mull  labour  under  fimilar  obfcurity,  but  our  knowledge  of 
the  coaft  has  been  much  enlarged  fmce  the  publication  of  Mr.  d’An- 
ville’s  Memoir ;  and  if  for  this  reafon  I  am  enabled  to  corred  his 
miflakes,  and  to  explain  difficulties  for  which  lie  had*  no  clue,  I 
-  fhall  be  thought  lefs  adventurous  in  combating  Cellar!  us  and  Sal- 
mafius,  who  have  inveloped  the  queftion  in  erudition,  and  nbflded 
modern  authority  altogether. 

The  fad  is,  however,  -that  the  ancient  geographers  cannot  be  un- 
derftood  or  reconciled,  without  reference  to  the  adual  ftate  of  the  . 

There  is  fomething  like  this  in  d\An-  which  «>as  changed  into  Cyras,  p.  729.  This 
'  ville’s  maps,  'A fie  premiere  parcic,  &c.  Strabo  isnotedby  d’Anville,  -andrefiited.  '  y  - 
aieniions  an  Agr-adatus,  or  Agradaies,  here,  ;. 

■-  3D' 
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country  ;  for.  they  have  applied  different  names  to  the  fame  rivers, 
and  the  fame  name  to  different  rivers;  and  the  fame  writer  has 
varied  his  appellations  as  often  as  he  has  copied  different  authorities. 
Of  this  I  fhall  produce  proof  in  regard  to  Arrian  himfelf ;  and 
though  I  might  have  reduced  what  is  neceffary  for  elucidating  the 
paffage  of  Nearchus  into  a  lefs  compafs,  I  truft  that  the  length  of 
the  following  djfcuffion  will  be  acceptable  to  fuch  as  think  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  claffical  geography  an  objeCt  of  importance. 

After  the  whole  'bufmefs  was  completed,  I  was  informed  by 
Major  Rennell  that  he  had  been  long  engaged  in  difentangling  the 
lame  intricacies,  and  treading  the  fame  ground ;  a  caufe  of  no  fmall 
apprehend  on  to  me,  if  his  conclufions  Ihould  appear  upon  publi¬ 
cation  to  differ  from  mine ;  of  no  fmall  gratification,  if  they  Ihould 
he  found  to  coincide.  I  fhall  at  leaft  have  a  generous  adverfary  to 
encounter ;  and  as  I  have  no  predilection  for  any  fyftem,  I  can, 
upon  better,  information,  retraCt  as  freely  as  I  have  afferted.  Truth 
alone  ought  to  be  the  object  of  refearch;  and  thole,  who  are  not 
fo  fortunate  as  to  attain  it,  ought  to  fubfcribe3”  to  thpfe  Who 
■do. 

Sufiana  is  fometimes  regarded  as  a  diftriCt  of  Perfis,  and  fome- 
times  enumerated  as  a  diftinCt  province.  We  can  hardly  trace  a 
time^  which  it  had  an  independent  fovereign  of  its  own,  unlefs  it 
be  in  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks3”;  and  nature  leems  to  have 
connected  it  with  Perfis,  by  a  variety  of  local  circumftances,  as 

,  .  ***  I  fuhfcribe  to  the  fentiment  of  the  roo-  ne  pas  defendre  fes  opinions  avec  opiniatrete. 
deft  and  ingenious  Niebuhr :  :  Niebuhr,  tom.  1.  p.  83.  Arabicedit..Am- 

11  n’y  a  point  de  defcription  de.voyage  fans  fterd.  .  .  , 

iefaut,  n’y  aucun  rdyageur  exempt  de  tout  3*3  In  their  accounts,  Memnon,  fon  of 
prejuge,  ainfi  le  parti  le  plus  fage  c’eft  de  Tithomis,  was  the  founder  of,  Sufa,. 


much 
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much  as  by  vicinity.  It  is  feparated  on  the  north  from  Media  by  a 
range  of  mountains  common  aifo  to  Perfis,  of  which  the  general 
appellation  Is  Louriftan  ;  poflelfed  in  all  ages  by  independent  tribes, 
which  were  confined  within  their  own  limits,  when  the  government 
was  ftrong;  and,  when  it  was  weak,  returned  with  increafed  avidity  to 
a  life  of  rapine.  So  far  as  can  be  collected  from  the  tranfa&ions  of 
Alexander,  the  Uxii  and  Parataceni  were  upon  the  Southern  face  of 
thefe  mountains ;  the  Coffari  and  Ely.maitae 3”  on  the  north;  the  Uxii 
lie  on  the  left,  between  Sufa  and  the  Arofis ;  the. Parataceni,  on  a  part 
where  the  mountains  have  a  much  greater  breadth,  on  the  north  of 
Perfis.  This  range,  where  it  rifes  on  the  weft,  approaches,  but 
does  not  touch3”,  the  Tigris.  In  this  interval,  Mr.  d’Anvilie  brings 
down  the  Gunedhi,  which  is  the  Gyndes3”  of  Herodotus  fo  much 
humiliated  by  Cyrus,  and  which  he.  condu&s  into  the  Tigris  juft 
above  its  junction  with  the  Euphrates  at  Gorno.  The  rivers  or 
canals  of  Sufiana  are  connetfted  with  this  ftream,  and  in  this  fenfe 
it  forms  the  boundary  of  the  province  on  the  Tigris;  but  as  Toon 
as  the  mountains  rife,  they  run  in  one  uninterrupted  chain,  cover¬ 
ing  not  only  Sufiana  and  Perfis,  but  extending  much  farther  to¬ 
wards  the  eaft.  This  chain  fends  down  all  the  numerous  ftreams 
which  water  fife  fertile  plains  below  ;  and  there  is  an  error  common 
to  Strabo,  Al-Edrifi,  and  Cheref-eddin,  that  all  thefe  rivers  join  the 
Eukeus,  and  communicate,  by.  means  of  that  jun&ion,  with  the 
Tigris.  This  opinion,  however,  is  in  one  fenfe  true;  for  all  the 


I14.Elymiotai,  the  Elam  of  the  Scriptures. 
Uxii,  Jfciacs.  Parataceni,  Saftiari.  Koffssi, 
Kiflii,  Ca/s'i. 

3ts  Otter,  coming  down  from  Bagdat,  marks 
them  at  a  diftance,  where  they  firft  begin  to 
flseiv  themfelve's  between  Amara  and  Gorno. 

3'-6  Herodotus,  in  his  firft'bggjjp.. brings  the 


Gyndes  to  Opis ;  there  are  fuppofed  to  be  two 
cities  of  this  name,  but  neither  anfwers.  In  . 
his  fifth  book,  p.  397.  where  he  gives  the  pofi- 
road  from  Sardis  to  Sufa,  and  where  lie  feems 
to  fay  there  are  four  Stathmi  from  Opis  to 
Jfiffia,  [the  mountains  of  $ufis,]  it  feems  to 
agree  with  Gorno,  oriome  place  near  i‘ 


rivers 
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rivers  are  united  inland  by  canals,  and  the  policy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  all  ages,  while  there  was  a  government,  appears  to  have 
paid  as  much  attention  to  this  objed,  and  to  agriculture,  as  Egypt 
itl'elf.  The  fad  admits  of  proof  under  the  later  dynafties,  and  the 
journal  of  Nearchus  will  furnifh  fome  evidence  of  its  antiquity.  It 
is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  this  communication  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Arofis  alfo,  and  by  that  ftream  to  Perfis;  and  if  this 
were  true,  the  intercourfe  between  Perfis  and  Mesopotamia,  by  an 
inland  courfe,  was  complete. 

The  A  R  O  S  I  S. 

The  Arofis,  which  is  the  Oroatis  of  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy, 
and  which  Cellarius  fuppofes  to  be  .properly  the  Arois,  Ares317,  or 
Araxis  37S,  is  the  boundary  between  Perfis  and  Sufiana  ;  its  modern 
names  are  almoft  as  numerous.  T’Ab,  or  the  river,  is  the  title  it 
takes  by  way  of  pre-eminence  among  the  Perfians,  for  it  is  the  largefl: 
river w  of  the  province,  a  circumftance  peculiarly  noticed  by 
Nearchus.  It  is  ftyled  Ab-Ar-goun  by  the  hi'ftorian  of  Timour; 
whether  from  a  town  of  that  name  upon  the  higher  part  of  its  courfe, 
or  whether  by  corruption  from  Rhegian  ,3°,  fometimes  written  Ar- 
Rhegian,  I  cannot  trace :  and  Endian 331  is  the  name  It  bears  in  our 

317  Who  fhall  give  us  the  etymology  of  Cyrus,  and  fo  into  the  Cafpian  Sea,  is  the  molt 
rivers?  Bruce  found  a  Skelti,  and  an  Arvon,  '  celebrated.  This  is  the  pentm  indigxatus 
or  Avon,  in  Abyffinia.  Aar  is  a  river  in  Jims.  '  ■ 

France,  Arno  in  Italy.  What  language  fall  »»  Sm  I*  to.  4a  mimt  SpSfjtfuw,  is  the  ex- 
Be  found  that  (hall  furmlh  names  common  to  preffionof  Arrian,  not  very  accurate. 

Abyffinia,  Media,  Italy,  France,  England,  333  Argoun  I  find  as  the  proper  name  of  a 
and  Scotland  ?  I  have  an  obfcure  realon  for  man.  Otter,  vol.  i,  p.  ]  89.  Ergoun,  fon  os 
thinking  that  Ar,  or  Aar,  ufually  denotes  Ibka,  fottiiied  Kafvin :  but  it  mult  be  ob- 
confluence.  Tewed  that  the  termination  aia  paffes  into  cun ; 

311  Araxis  is  a  name  common  to  a  variety  for  Otter  writes  .Kiefirai'n  for  Kaferoun,  and 
of  rivers  in  different  provinces  of  the  Ea'ft.  thus  Arreghian  may  become  Argoun. 

The  Armenian  Aras,  which  falls  into  the  33‘  Niebu^t. writes  it  Hindian, 


modern 
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modern  charts,  from  a  town  upon  its  banks,  a  few  miles  diftant 
from  the  fea. 

This  river  is  formed  from  a  variety  of  fources,  which  fpring  out 
of  the  mountains  of  Louriftan  ;  and  as  the  chain  is  of  greater  breadth 
in  that  part  of  its  range,  the  river  feems  to  be  large  in  proportion. 
Alexander  and  Titnour,  in  their  march  from  Sufa  to  Perils,  both 
inclined  to  the  mountains,  in  order  to  attack  the  Uxii,  or  Afciacs, 
who  lie  in  that  direction  ;  and  they  both  palfed  the  fources  of  this 
ftream,  at  a  confiderable  diftance  3”  from  the  fea.  In  the  march  of 
Timour,  I  can  difcover  feveral  fources  on  the  weft  of  this  river, 
which  the  commentator  upon  Cheref-eddin  carries  into-  the  Eu- 
lseus33',  but  which,  I  agree  with  d’Anville,  ought  to  be  carried  into- 
the  Arofis,  Alexander  and  Timour  both  proceeded  acrofs  this 
river,  to  attack  a  fortrefs  in  the  mountains,  which  formed  the 
northern  frontier  of  Perfis,  and  which  is  called  Calaa-fefid  334  by 
Cheref-eddin.  This  fortrefs  correfponds  with  the  poft  Ariobarzanes335 
defended  againft  Alexander;  but  at  the  fame  time  Alexander  marched 
through  the  mountains  on  the  north,  he  detached  Parmenio,  with  the 
grofs  of  the  army,  by  the  ordinary33.'  road  to  Perfis.  This  is  the  road 
which  continues  to  this  day,  if  there  be  any  road,  which  Al-Edrifi 
defcribes  as  cutting  the  Arofis  at  Ragian,  about  thirty  miles,  from  its 
mouth,. and  where,  he  fays,  there  is  a  bridge  called  Baccar,  at  a 
bowfhotV37  diftance  from  the  town.  Pie  gives  a  variety  ,  of  routes. 

331  Timour  at  Kerdiftan,  70  miles  from  alluding  to  fhe  dyke  upon  tlie  Bend-Emir, 
the  mouth,  according  tod’ Anville.  See  Che-  Otter,  vol.  ii  51.":. 
ref-eddin,  vol.ii.  p.  185.  335  Le  Bruyn  mentions  a  tradition  of  this 

333  Cheref-eddin  calls  the  river  of  Sufa,  fege  Bill  exifting  among  the  natives. 

Ab-Zal;  in  which  d’Anville  lays  he  is  roif-  •»**•  «*r»  ipxfyiit  lit  is  nsjo-at  tpifamt, 
taken.  Arr. lib.  lit.  p.  - 

33*  Calla-al.Sefid,  the  canal  or  cut  of  Sefid ;  333  Nub.  Geog.  p.  sad. 
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through  Perfis,  al!  verging  to  this  point;  and,  from  the  fize  of  the 
ftream,  here  probably  was  the  firft  place  where  it  would  admit  of  a 
bridge. 

The  mountains  which  give  birth  to  the  Arofis  do  not  approach 
.the  fea,  nearer  than  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhegian  ;  but  feem  to 
leave:  a  low  country  on  the  coaft,  correfponding  with  the  Kermefir 
on  the  gulph.  This  muft  have  always  left  Sufiana  open  to  the  Per- 
fians,  and  have  been  the  means  of  Keeping  it  in  dependence,  as  was  its 
conftant  date;  but  on  the  north  the  range  fwceps  round  till  it  unites 
with  that  chain  which  forms  the  back  ground  of  the  Kermefir,  and 
this  chain,  .according  to  d’Anville,  no  river  paffes.  The  fources, 
therefore,  which  Alexander  and  Timour  found  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Calaa-fefid,  all  contribute  to  form,  not  the  Arofis,  but  the 
Bend-Emir,  or  Noble  River,  which  paffes  on  in  the  vicinity  of 
Schirazand  Perfepolis  till  it  is  loft  in  the  lake  Baghteghian,  or  ex-' 
haufted  in  adorning  and  fertilifing  the  beautiful  country' of  Koile- 
Perfis  335.  We  have  now  the  Arofis  diftinct,  according  to  d’Anville, 
and  I  have  found  nothing  in  ancient  or  modern  hiftory  to  contra¬ 
dict  his  fyftem;  nor  do  I  think  that  any  future  difcovery  will  inva-' 
lidate  it,  farther  than  perhaps  to  find  a  different  iffue  for  fome  of 
his  minuter  fources.  This  Arofis  is  the  eaftern  boundary  of  Su¬ 
fiana,  where  Nearchus  is  now  anchored;  and  deferring  the  interme¬ 
diate  ftreams  for  the  pref§nt,  I  Ihall  proceed  to  confider  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  andthe  Tigris  united  in  the  Schat-el-Arab,  which  forms  the 
•weftern  limit.  . 

3"  Ccde-Pcrlis,  like  Cctle.  Syria,  Perfis  between  tfce  mountains. 
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S CHAT-EL- ARAB,  or  MOUTH  of  the  EUPHRATES  and  TIGRIS  united. 

The  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  both  preferve  to  this  day,  among 
the  natives,  the  fame  appellation  affigned  to  them  by  Mofes  338  in, 
the  book  of  Genefis,  for  he  ftyles  the  one  Hu-Pherat,  or  Pherat, 
and  the  other  Hid-Dekhel  34°,  two  names  which  are  ftill  preferved ' 
in  the  country  with  no  greater  variation  than  Ph’rat  and  Deghel,  or 
Dejel.  Thefe  two  rivers,  like  the  Ganges  and  Burrhampooter,  rife 
at  no  great  diftance  from  each  other  in  Armenia ;  and,  after  fepa- 
rating  to  embrace  the  great  trail  called  'Mefopotamia,  unite  again, 
like  thofe  two  ftreams,  at  Gorno  or  Khorna,  about  an  hundred. and 
thirty  miles  diftant  from  the  Gulph  of  Perfia.  D’Anville  has 
ftrangely  curtailed  34‘  this  diftance ;  for  in  his  map  of  Alia  he  makes 


535  Gem  ii.  i+,  Pherat  is  ufed  frequently 
in  Scripture  with  the  pronounj^as  jy^jj 
Hb-Pherat ,  The  Pherat,  or  that  Pherat,  by 
way  of  pre-eminence  ;  and  is  derived  by  the 
commentators  from  J-fqf)  to  produce fruit,  on 
account  of  its ferlilifmg  the  country  by  canals, 
&c.  from  y 3  and  to  hurji  or  fpread,  be- 
caufe  it  omerjlonvs  its  banks,  and  from 
til  'S’  Dlfl  to  divide,  becaufe  it  feparates  or 
hounds  the  defert.  The  Greeks,  as  Hoffman 
juftly  fays,  more  fm,  derive  Euphrates  froth 
■upgaiitn.  : 

340  Hid-Pehkel  is  written  bjlHrl  -K'd- 
Dekhel,  and  by  the  Samaritan  MS,  bp'in 
Hid-Dekfiel,  as  we  are  informed,  from  in 
to  dart  forth.  Tin  loud,  or  from  -|n  t°  pe¬ 
netrate  ;  with  the  addition  of  77ft,  which  im¬ 
plies  fvoift  motion  ;  a  fenfe  agreeable  to  the' 
opinion  of  the  Greeks,  who  interpret  the 
Tigris,  fometimes  fwift,  and  -fometimes  an 
arromi.  It  is  .  remarkable  that  the  pronoun 
llu  fhould  preferve  itfelf  in  the  Greek  Eu-- 
Phrates,  which  it  certainly  does,  unlefs  Eu  is 


from  Ab,  Av,  Au,  mister  or  riw;  and  that 
none  of  the  authorities'  fhould  fuffer  us  to 
write  Hi-Dekhel,  fo  as  to  fearch  for  a  primi¬ 
tive  of  Deihel  rather  than  Kha’al.  [See  Bo- 
chart.  Phaleg.  119.  Dikla,  whs  palmarum , 
Chald.  Deut.  xxxiv.  3.  Qusere  annon  Mefo¬ 
potamia  regio  Palmar  um  f  Dekhel  isaffuredly 
the  Deghel  of  the  Arabs,  the  Diglath  of  Jo- 
fephus,  and  Diglito  of  Pliny  ;  and  from  De¬ 
gel  (according  to  Bocharc)  the  Greeks  made 
Deger,  Teger,.  and  Tigris.].  An  idea  oc¬ 
curred  to  my  own  mind,  that  as  Hu.  expreffed, 
the  male,  and  Hi  the  X’H 

ilia,)  there  might  have  been  fome  ailufion  to 
the  confluence,  or  the  marriage  of  the  rivers, 
or  that  Deghel  was  marked  by  the  feminine, 
pronoun,  as  Pherat  is  by  the  mafcuiioa;  but 
I  am  forced  to  abandon  this  fuggeftion  by 
authority  that  I  ought  not  to  difpute. 

341  From  the  mouth  to  Baffora  100  miles, 

.  to  Khorna  75.' 

Hi 

Ives,  p,  227. 

it 
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It  left  than  feventy  miles,  and  in  his  two  latter  maps  has  extended 
it  to  lomething  left  than  an  hundred  :  but  M‘Cluer  can  hardly  be 
miftaken  in  making  it  feventy 341  up  to  Bafra  only ;  for  he  navigated 
this  channel  more  than  once,  and  has  given  direftions  for  the  courfe 
up  to  that  city.  Khorna  fignifies  an  horn343  in  Arabic,  evidently 
marking  its  connexion  with  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Englifh;  and 
here  the  river  divides  upwards  in  that  form.  From  Khorna,  down 
to  the  divifion  of  the  dream  again  which  embraces  the  Delta,  is  the 
part  properly  called  the  Schat-el-Arab,  or  river  of  the  Arabs.  From 
that  divifion  downwards,  the  weftern,  or  diredt  chafmel,  ftill  navi¬ 
gated  by  European  veflels,  is  called  Coffifa-Bony,  or  Bouna,  in  op- 
pofition;.  as  I  conceive,  to  the  fartheft  channel  eaftward,  called 
Deree-Bouna  ,4‘,  from  Deree,  an  ifland,  at  its  mouth  ;  and  in  treat¬ 
ing  of  this  weftern  ftreain,  I  {hall  be  obliged,  for  the  fake  of  per- 
fpicuity,  to  call  the  whole  channel  from  Khorna  to  the  fea  by  the 
name  of  Schat-el-Arab.  The  jundlion -formed  at  Khorna  was  cer¬ 
tainly  known  to  Ptolemy,  and,  I  am  perluaded,  was  the  grand  con¬ 
fluence  in  all  ages;  but  Pliny  and  Arrian  as ; certainly  give  two 
mouths,  one  to  the  Tigris  and  another  to  the  Euphrates ;  the  latter, 
I  fhall  hereafter  flrew,  was  the  Khore-Abdillah  with  which  d’Anville 
feems  unacquainted ;  and  hence  he  has  been  led  into  a  variety  of 

3+1  He  makes  it  ninety  from  point  to  point,  ters ;  but  Achelous'loll-  an  born  by  Hercules, 
that  is  by  the  windings,,  p.  33.  Ives,  p.  127,  that  is,  as  mythology  informs  us,  ha'd  one  of 
makes  it  100.  his  fources  intercepted,  and  other  rivers  .are 

343  The  tera  of  Dil-lckarnim,  or  Alexander,  ftyled  Tauri formes. 
from  his  figure  with  the  barns  of  Hammon,  as  3+4  Bouna,  or  Bourna,  I  fufpedt  to  fignify 
is  fuppored  by  fomc,  is  well  known  in  Afia ;  a  ftream.  Bournabafchiis  the  head  of  the 
and  in  this  compound  we  find  the  plural  of  ftreenn,  in  Chevalier’s  account  of  the  Troas. 
Kharna,  or  Itharna.  Whence  is  the  connexion  with  our  Englifh^ 

The  Greeks  and  Latins  deferibed  rivers  by  Bourne  ?  which  fignifies  a  ftream,  or  a  btmnd- 
a  )>ull,  as  fome  imagine  from  the  roar  of Tva-  arj. 
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errors,  which  disfigure  his  learned  Memoir  upon  the  Mouths  of 
thefe  two  Rivers.  I  ftufll,  however,  firft  confider  the  great  Delta, 
and  afterwards  return  to  treat  of  thefe  difficulties. 

The  Delta  of  Sufiaua  is  much  more  properly  than  the  Delta  of 
Egypt  inclofed  and  divided  by  feven  us  ftreams  ui,  which  are  called, 
i.  The  Coflifa-Bony  3,7 ;  2.  The  348  Bamiihere 340 ;  3.  The  -Caroon, 
or  Karun  ;  4.  The  Selege  ;  5.  The  Mohilla  ;  6.  The  Gaban  ;  and, 
7.  The  Deree-Bouna.  Thefe  are  names  which  I  obtain  from  a 
very  curious  anonymous  chart  of  Mr.  Dalrymple’s,  and  are  appa¬ 
rently  the  titles  by  which  thefe  channels  are  known  to  the  Karack 
.pilots.  This  chart  explains  the  journal  of  Nearchus  as  perfectly  as 
if  it  had  been  compofed  by.  a  perfon  on  board  his  fleet.  Three  of 
thefe  ftreams,  after  cutting  the  Delta,  pafs  through  a  fhoal  which  is 
called  the  Ali-Meidan,  (the  race-ground  of  Ali,)  as  is  fuppofed  from 
its  level  furface,  extendiug  out  twelve,  and  in  fome  places  feventeen 
miles,  from  the  coaft  of  the  Delta.  The  Meidan  is  rarely 330  oyievcr 
.dry,  even  at  the  time  of  ebb;  hut  .the  .channels  which  pafs  hSween 
it  have  a  eonfiderable  depth  of  water ;  thefe  aredtyled  Khores,  that 
is,  >Anits  or  diviftons  of  the  fand ;  and  thus  Khor.e  Gufgah  is  the 
iffue  of  the  Batnifhere .  channel,  Khore  Mufah  of  the  Karun,  and 
'Khor.e  Wallah  of  .the  Selege.  The  general  name  of  the  land  they 

3ts'  Small  channels  are :  fometimes  cut  for  '  found  in  the  throat ;  fo  Han,  Khan,  Cawn. 
purpofes  of  communication  or  agriculture  ;  Shulhan,  Hufan,  Khufan,  or  Khoofanj  fliew- 
but  they,  vary  with,  the  duauation  of.  the  go-  .  ingthe  relation  between.-the  ancient  Sufa  and 
■  ‘vernment.  Thefe  are  natural  channels.  modern  Khoofiftan.  - 

J4»  Ten  ftreams  according  to  Pliny,  lib.  vi.  The  BackmefcMr  of  Niebuhr,  as  next  in 

c.2y.  '  order  to  his  Khore  Sable  ought  to  be  the  Kardn : 

Khore  Hake.  Niebuhr.  but  of  this,  from  Mr.  Jones’s  intelligence,  I 

sts  -Niebuhr  writes  this  Backmefchir,  which  have  reafon  to  doubt, 
is  done  by  adding  k  to  the  guttural  in  Bah-  350  Only  dry'in  part,  that  is  where  the 
.mifer,  the  natural  coafcqneuce  of.  a-  deep,  ..water  is  lefsthan  Wo  fathoms.  Mr.  Jones. 

'  3  e  feparats 
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feparaJe  on  die  Delta  is  called  Gaban,  of  which  I  am  not  able  to 
give  the  limits ;  but  the  tract  between  the  Coffifa-Bony  and  the  Ba- 
miilieress‘  is  particularly  called  Meuan  and  Mufan 3sl,  correfponding 
with  the  Mefene  of  Xiphilmus,  and  Khore  Mufah,  with  Ptolemy’s 
river '  Mofseus 3sa,  which  none  of  the  modern  geographers  know 
where  to  place.  At  the  head  of  this  Mefene,  near  the  Haffar  Gut, 
was  placed  the  Spafini  Charax,  or  fort  of  Spafinus.  Mr.  Dalrym- 
ple’s  anonymous  chart  has  a-fort  there  at  prefent  called  Old  Haffar 
Fort,  with  another  on  the  oppofite  fhore  ;  both  exifting  when 
Thevenot  went  by 'this  courfe.  up  to  Bafra,  and  both  intended  by 
Spafinus 3H,  and  all  his  fueceffors  in  power,  either  to  guard  the 
channel  or  to  exa a  tribute.  I  mention  this  place  for  two  reafons ; 
firft,  becaufe  Alexander  is  faid  to  be  the  original  occupier  of  this 
fite ;  and,  fecondly,  becaufe  Cellarius  is  at  a  lofs,  and  d’Anville  is. 

.  351  I  fufpeft,  but  have  no  means  to  prove'  fes,  and  the  name  of  the  prophet  was  fuffi. 
it,  ihajiteahh-Miftiere  is  related  to  Bahh-  ciently  current  in  the  Eafl  to  fix  his  title  here, 
MeferflFwhicb  extended  perhaps  to  theKarun.  even  previous  to  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  but  it  is 
351  See  M'CIuer,  p.  30.  with  DalrympIcY  aname  common  to  many  places,  as  well  as  one 
query,  Macau  or  Mufan?  and  fee  p.  32.  note,  fpecifisd  by  Niebuhr  in  Yemen,  It  y-h  be 
Marcian  writes  Mayaia  for  Ptolemy’s  Mwmts,  ,  proved  hereafter,  that  Ptolemy  reckoned  the 
fee  p.  17, ;  fo  that  the  difference  between  Mu-  Dorack  channel  as  the  mouth  of  the  Eukeus ; 
gan  and  Mufan  is  ancient  as  well’  as  modern,  and  then  as  he  mentions  but  three  [the  Tigris, 
Salmafius  reads  Mayais.  Mofaus,  and  Enlmus].  The  Mofeus  would 

353  See  Cellarius  in  Sufiana,  and  d’Anville’s  regularly  be  the  Iiarun,  and  fo  anfwer  indi- 
Differtation.  To  make  Khore  Mufah  exaflly  vidually  to  Khore  Moofa;  a  pro'of  of  this  is, 
correfpond  with  the.  Mofseus  of  Ptolemy,  it  that  his  Oroatis,  or  Arofis,  fucceeds  next  to 
muff  be  the  iffue  of:  the  Karun,  as  it  is  in  his  Eulmus. 

M<Cluer’s  chart.  The  Orientals  write  Moufa,  3S+  Pafinus,  Pafines,  &c.  &c.  It  is  the 
pronounced  Mcofa,  foiv  Mofes ;  the  Greeks  name  of  an  Arab  before  the  time  of  Pliny,  like 
wrote  Msiimsf,  Mooctfes;  and 'in  this  form  we  a  Sheik  Soleiman  of  the  prefent  day. 
eafily  find  the  Mofie-u!  of  Ptolemy.  Mufah,,  -  It  is  not  neceffary  to  fix  on  this  identical 
or  Mufa,  is  pronounced,  as  we  fliould  ut-  fpot  for  the  fort;  by  Pliny’s  account  it  ought 
ter  Moofa,  and  not  Mufa,  or  Mufe.  An  to  be  nearer  the  fea. 

Arab  would  donbtlefs  attribute  Moofa  to  Mo- 

6  '  ■  not 
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not  without  his  doubts ;  but  before  I  enter  into  this  queftion,  I  mufl; 
digcft  the  courfe  and  order  of  the  channels.  The  Schat-el-Arab 
would  naturally  have  but  two,  which  are  the  two  weftern  ones,  the 
Coffifa-Bony  and  the  Bamifaere.  The  Bamilhere  was  a  channel 
frequently  navigated  by  the  country  veffels  till  within  thefe  few 
years;  when  it  was  obftrudted  by  an  Arab  Sheik,  with .  a  view  of 
drowning  the  country  on  the  Coffifa-Bony ;  but  operated  contrary 
to  lus  expectation,  in  clearing  that  channel,  and .  removing  the 
fands  at  its  mouth.  This  tranfa&ion.  took  place  while  Mr.  Jones 
was  refxdent  at  Bafra,  and  is  •  recorded  by  Niebuhr  as  happening 
to  the  Khore  Sable 35S,  which  is  perhaps  his  name  for  the  Bami- 
iiicre. 

The  five  welter n  channels  feem  to  derive  their  origin  from  the 
Eukeits,  or  river  of  Sufa  ;  this  ftream  divides  in  the  interior  of  the 
province  ;  at  .what  point  is  difficult  to  determine ;  but  I  can  difi* 
cover  clearly,  that  on  approaching  the  Delta  the  weftern  branch 
takes  its  title  from  Karun,  a  town  ten  or  twelve  miles  above  the 
Delta,  as  the  eaftern.  channel  does  from  Deurak,  Dorak,  or  Deree, 
another  inland  town,  that  extends  the  influence  of  its  name  down  , 
to  the  coaft.  The  weftern  branch,  upon  its. approach  to  the. Delta, 
fubdivides  into  four;  the  firft  carries  its  name  of  Karun  through 
the  Delta  to  the  fea.  This  was  the  channel  navigated  by  the  coun¬ 
try  veijels  in  Thevenot’s  time,  from  Bender-Regh  to  Bafra;  and  the 
three  others  are  the  Selege,  the  Mohilla,  and  the  Gaban.  The  Do- 
rack  ft  ream  of  the  EuIeus,  after  feparating  inland,  comes  to  the 
call,  and,  asrit  touches  the  Delta,  joins  on  one  ude  with  the  Gaban 
■SKc?,  -and  with  another  arm, 'which  -we  may  call  a  fixth  channel. 


#  Sable  teems. an  European  term,  and  Frenelt, 
3  E  2 
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encircles  au  iiland  named  Deree,  from  this  Deree,  or  Dorack 
ftream  ;  and  there  is  a  trace  within  land  ftyled  Dorac-Stan,  or  Dor-, 
gheftan,  from  the  fame  origin. .  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  Ptolemy 
notices  a  Dera  inland,  which  Cellarius  knows  not  how  to  fix- 
wherever  it  is,  it  gives  a  title  to  this  river,  as  Karun  does  to  the 
weftern  branch ;  it  communicates  its  name  alfo  to  Deree,  the  iiland,' 
where  Ave  are  to-  look  for  the  Kata-Derbis  of  Arrian,  which 
d’Anville  has  miftafeen ;  and  in  Dorgheftan  I  find  the  Margaftan  of 
Arrian,  which  he  calls  an  ifland  at  Kata-Derbis.  The  Dorack  river 
is  no  very  confiderable  ftream,  and  according  to  Mr.  Dalrymple’s 
chart,  dry  at  low  water ;  it  was  probably  of  more  importance  for¬ 
merly,  either  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  when  the  navigation  of 
the  province  was  the  objedt  of  government.  Between  the  mouth  of 
this  channel  and  the  Khore  Waftah  there  is  a  fhoal,  correfponding 
with  the  Ali-Meidan,  called  Carabah,  or  broken  3S“  ground,  becaufe 
the  foundings  vary  in  an  inftant.  The  native  pilots  fay,  there  is  a 
town  funk  under  water  here,  and  that  the  lead  is  foraetimes  dropt 
upon  the  tops  of  houfes,  and  fometimes  into,  the  ftreets,  which 
makes  the  difference  fo  immediate.  .  This  is  a  circumftance  con¬ 
ceded  with  the  paffage  of  Nearchus,  either  through  or  over  this 
fhoal,  as  will  be  noticed  in  its  proper  place.  And  again  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  the  Dorack,  there  is  another  fhoal  named  Barcan  3:7 ,  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arofis.  The  extent  of  all  thefe  fhoals 
naturally  obliges  veffels  to  be  careful  how  they  approach  the  coaft, 
and  the  ground  of  the  Delta  being  proportionably  low  and  level,  is 
rarely  vilible  except  by  the  rulhes  which  grow  upon  it.  When 
Thevenot  -went  up  the  Karun,  he  compares  the  country  to  Holland^ 

J!‘ Mr,  Jones,  357  The  Sinus  Arenofus  of  Ptolemy,  or  that  part  of  it  neareil  Deree. 
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and  a  Holland  it  would  be*  with  induftry  and  a  good  government ; 
for  a  foil,  which  is  the  accumulation  of  flime,.  ought  naturally  to  be 
fertile.  In  his  time,  there  were  only  a  few  mean  villages  difperfed 
here  and  there,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  cattle  and  fome  plantations 
of  .the  date  tree,  which  is  the  ftaple  of  the  country.  Within 
thefe  few  years,  it  was  poffeffed  by  the  Arab  tribe  of  K.aab!it,  under 
a  Sheik  called  Soleiman  ;  he  feems  to  have  bettered  the  cultivation, 
and,  by  the  poffeffion .  of  a  piratical  fleet,  to  have  rendered  himfelf 
formidable  to  the  Turkilh  government  of  Bafra  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  Vakeel  of  Schiraz  on  the  other'355.  He, was  afterwards  in¬ 
volved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Englifh,  on  account  of  two  confider- 
able  veffels  which  he  had  taken,  but  at  baft  .fell  by  the  hands  of  his 
own  people  M°.  Such  is  the  nature,  and  fuch  are  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Delta,  and  fuch  are  the  branches  of  theWigris  and  the  Eulams 
which  form  it.  There  may  have  been  a  time  when  thefe  two  rivers 
flowed  into  the  fea  without,  farther  connexion  than  their  vicinity ; 
but  there  is  now  a  canal  which  joins  them,  called  the  Hafiar,  which 
comes  out  of  the  Schat-el-Arab,.  about  eight-and-twenty  miles  below 
Bafra,  and  runs  eaftward  till  it  touches  the  Eulseus,  or  Karun,  juft 
at  the  point  where.lt  approaches  the  Delta.,  .  This  canal  is  older  than 
the  time  of  Alexander,  for  Nearchus  mentions  that  part  of  the  fleet 
pafled  through  it  into  the  Tigris,  when  Alexander  came  down  the  Eu- 
Jaeus  to  the  fea.  I  fhall  treat  more  of  this  hereafter;  but  I  mull  remark 
at  prefent,  that  inland  navigation  is  the  charadteriftic  of  the  province;  . 
and  that  neither  Gellarius  or  d’Anville  have  fufficiently  attended  to  this 
cbjedt.  Cellarius,  who  allows  that  the  Mofseus:  of  Ptolemy  muft  be 

■■  «8  Kiaab  of  Otter,  and  Kiab.  Niebuhr. .  350  Mr.  Jones.  ,  ; 
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between  the  Tigris  and  Eulsrus36',  cannot  comprehend,  liow.  this, 
canal  of  PlaiTar  could  pafs  between  thefe  two  rivers,  without  ex- 
haufting  itfelf  into  the  Moiteus;  hut  he  might  now  fee,  by  a 
glance  at  Mr.  Dairy mple’s  chart,  that  we  have  361  a  Tigris  343  and 
Eulsus  35'v,  with  the  Mofarus 34s  between  them,  and  the  Haffar 
canal  palling  at  the  head  of  the  Delta  from  the  Tigris  -  to  the 
Eulsens.  ' 

Mr,  d’Anville  355  has  been  led  into  a  greater  error;  for  he  places 
the  Mefene  weft  of  the  Schat-el-Arab,  inftead  of  eaft.  And  what 
induced  him  to  adopt  this  fyftem  is  by  no  means  apparent,  as  he 
knew  well  that  the  ancient  geographers  place  the  fort  of  Spafinus  in 
Mefene,  and  he  has  himfelf  placed  this  fort  eaftward  of  the  Schat- 
el-Arab,  though  he  places  Mefene  on  the- weft,  Upon  confrclering 
this  opinion,  I  . am  induced  to  think  that  Mr.  d’Anville  is  milled  by 
Ptolemy’s  Sinus  Mefanius ;  and  if  that  can  be  accounted  for,  the 
whole  .coaft  rnay.be  adjufted,  and  all  the  ancient  geographers  made 
confident  with  each  other. 

D’Ativille’s  Mefene  is  the  Gezirat  Khader  of  Thcvenot,  the 
Dauafir  of  Niebuhr,  lying  between -the  Schat-el-Arab  and  the 
Khore  Abdjllah;  but  Ptolemy’s  Sinus  Mefanius  is  certainly  not  the 
coaft  of  this  trad  ;  for  his  two  mouths  of  the  Tigris  are  mani- 

361  Et  quia  Mofaus  intervcnit  Tigrim  et 
Eulteum,  oftiuin  quoque  ejus,  li  in  niari  eft, 
iat  tradit  Ptolemrcus,  proputs  utique  ad  Tigrim 
accemt,  quani  Eu'tet.  Quod  veto  folia  ilia  ox 
Tigri  in  Euliuum  baud  longe  fupra  olUa,  mi 
ex.Arriani  verbis  appare't,  duck  fait,  dubites 
qui  foil  a  per  alir.d  fiumen,  Moftcuai  puta, 
tranfverfa  duci  potueric,  ut  non  efiiueret  per 
.fiumen  illud :  -aid  fupra  Foflim  Moiieus  vel 

■  _  V  ifeftly 


Tigri  vcl  Eultso  fe  adfuderit,  Cellar.  lib.  iii„ 
c,  19.  Sofiana,  p.  483. 

3°"  Ptolemy  notices  only  three  of  tlicfs 
mouths,  which  correfpond. 

363  CalEfa-Bony.  ' 

Doratk  is. the  Eulsus  of  Ptolemy. 

3CS  Karan, 

:  366  Memoir,  180. 
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feftly  the  Schat-cl-Arab  and  the  Khore  Abdillah,  as  appears  by  his 
placing  Teredon  between  them ;  and  his  Sinus  Mefanius  as  mani- 
feftly  commences  not  between  them,  but  at  the  mouth  of  the  Khore, 
and  extends  down  the  weftern  fide  of  the  gulph.  On  looking 
down  the  gulph  in  this  dire&ion,  I  find  the  bay  of  Grane  3°',  with 
three  iflands  at  the  entrance  ;  one  of  thefe  neareft  the  Ihore  is  called 
Muchanj  this,  I  apprehend,  gives  name  to.  the  Sinus  Mefanius; 
and  when  I  look  into  Ptolemy  for  the  termination  of  this;  on  the 
north,  I  find  the  longitude  affigned  to  it  is  79°,  .  fpecifi^ally  the  fame 
as  his  weftern  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  that  is,  the  Khore  Abdillah. 

Thus  Mercator  interprets  the  text,  and  thus  the  longitudes  and 


latitudes  appear  in  Ptolemy : 

Long.  Lat.  , 

p.  144.  Sinus  Mefimius, 

;  79°  °'  — .  3°°  IO' 

p.  154.  Sinus  Mefanites, 

•  79°  c'  “  3°°:  IO' 

p.  149.  Oftium  Tigris  Occidentale, 

79°  °'  —  3°°  34' 

p.  145.  Teredon, 

80*  0'  —  31°  to' 

p.  149.  Oftium  Tigris  Orientale, 

8o°  30'  —  31°  0' 

p.  149.  Vallum  Pafini,  - 

8  To'  —  31°  0' 

p.  149.  Mofosus,  -  - 

§2°  0'  —  30°  40' 

The  error  of  thefe  longitudes  is  foreign  to  the  inquiry  ;  but  their 
relation  and  eongruiy  prove  that  the  termination  of  the  Sinus 
Mefanius  is  at. the  weftern  mouth  of  the  Tigris;  that  Teredon 
is.  between  the  weftern  and  eaftern  mouth,  Confequently  that 
the  .  Khore  Abdillah  is  Ptolemy’s  weftern,  the  Schat-el-Arab  his 

There  is  a  Graan  noticed  by  Ptolemy,  of  Sufiaca;  it  can  have  .so  relation  to  this 

but  in  long.  Sa,  which  brings  it  to  the. middle  Grane.  Seep.  157. 
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eaftern  Tigris ;  and  that  the  fort  of  Pafmus  is  between  the  Schat-el» 
Arab  and  Mofams  or  Karun. 

This  bay,  confequendy,  cannot  be  on  the  coaft  of  d’An- 
ville’s  Mefene,  for  it  is  fouth-weft  of  the  Khore '  i ahead  of 
north-eaft ;  and  if  we  could  obtain  the  interpretation  of  Mucan 35s, 
we  fhould  probably  find  the  reafon  why  it  is  attributed  both  to  this 
ifland  at  the  bay  of .  Grane,  and  to  that  trait  which  is  inclofed  be¬ 
tween  the  Schat-el-Arab  and  the  Karun,  which  is  the  Mofams  of 
Ptolemy,  and  which  gives  name  to  the  Mefene  of  Xiphilinus,  Jofe- 
phus,  and  other  hiftorians. 

With  the  Khore  Abdillah  d’Anville  was  not  properly  acquainted; 
he  fuppofes  it  the  ancient  mouth  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  fuch  it  is 
according  to  Pliny  and  Arrian,  but  no  ancient  author  of  eftimation 
except  Ptolemy  ever  made  it  a  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  This  is  the 
firft  fource  of  his  miftake,  ,and  he  now  makes  this  a  mouth  of  the 
Tigris,  which  /  in  another  part  he  labours  to  prove  the  Euphrates. 
The  Mefene 369  of  Pliny  is  fo  confufed,  that  I  fhould  be  thankful  for 
a  conftruQion  of  the  paffage.  Mr.  d’Anville  fays,  he  cafrics  it 
above  Seleucia ;  if  fo,  it  is  another  region  with  which  we  have  no 


3CS  Une  bande  de  terre,  ifolee  par  un  canal. 
D’Anv.  Geog.  Anc.  tom.  ii.  p.  201.  If  this 
be  true,  it  accounts  for  both,  and  for  the  Me¬ 
fene  of  Pliny. 

365  Tigris  ....  luftratis  montibus  Gor- 
dyteorum  circa  Apamiam  Mefenes  oppidum, 
citra  Seleuciam,  Babylonian^,  exxv.  M.  paffi 
divifus  in  a1ve0s.duos,  alfero  Meridiem  ac  Se- 
ieticiam  petit,  Mefenem  perfundens :  altero 
ad  Septentrionem  flexus  ejufflem  gentis  tergo 
Cauchas  fecat.  '  Ubi  remeavere  aqua;  Pafi- 
■tigris  appellatur.  Pollea  recipit ,  ex  Media 
Choafpem. 


In  the  courfe  of  four  lines  hero  is  a  defultory 
flop  from  the  Curd  mountains  to  the  mouth  ; 
but  d’Anville,  by  the  help  of  Apamia,  finds 
out  this  Mefene.  See  Geog.  Anc.  tom.  ii. 
p.  200.  Cellalfas,  vol.  ii,  p;  462.  See  Am- 
mian.  Marcel.  lib,  xxiv.  p.  339;  where  Me¬ 
fene  evidently  means  a  trad  between  the  two 
rivers :  but  this  Mefene  is  above  Babylon, 
untefs,  by  joining  it  with  Mare  Magnum,  we 
(hould  prefer  the  lower.  By.  ubi  remeavere  ' 
apae,  he  feems  to  mean  as  high  as  the  tide 
flows,  in  which  he  is  not  correft,  for.  the  .tide- 
flows,  above,  Khopmc 
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■concern.  But  let  us  confider  next  the  Mefene  of  Xiphilinus.  Thefe 
are  his  words:  “  After  Trajan”0  had  taken  Ctefiphon,  he  deter- 
“  mined  to  navigate”'  the  Red  Sea,  that  is,  the  Gulph  of  Perfia. 
“  ....  There  is  an  ifland  there  formed  by  the  Tigris,  called  Mef- 
“  fana,  under  the  government  of  Athambilus ;  this  Trajan  reduced 
“  without  difficulty,  but  was  himfelf  brought  into  great  hazard  from 
“  the  feafon  of  the  year,  the  violence  of  the  ftream,  and  the  inun- 
“  dation  of  the  tide.  The  inhabitants  of  the  .fortrefs  of  Tofpafmus 
“  relieved  hito,  however,  by  their  friendly  reception  of  him  into 
“  the  place.  This  fortrefs  is  under 3”  the  government  of  Atham- 
“  bilus.”  D’Anville  places  the  fort  of  Spafmus  where  I  do,  but 
the  diftridb  of  Mefene  on  the  other  ”3  fide  of  the  Schat-el-Arab. 
This  paffage  proves  that  the  fort  is  in  Mefene,  and  the  Mefene 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris ;  that  is,  between  the  Tigris  and 
the  Mofeus.  It  is  poffible  I  may  be  miftaken  in  affigning  a  pofition, 
to  tlie  fort.  But  there  is  no  error  in  replacing  the  Mefene  374  eaft  of 

370  Poftqtiam  Cteftphontem  ccpitJTrajanus]  373  See  the  map  to  his  Memoir,  and  that 
Slatuit  mare  rubrum  trajicere  ....  appellant ,  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates'. 

Meffanam  quoqtte  infulam'  Tigris  in  qua  3r*  Sec  Jofephus,  lib.  i.  Antiq.  c.y.  Ste. 
Athambilus  regnabac,  nullo  labors  cepit  atque  pban.  Ww 

iis  in  locis  propter  vim  hycmis  et  rapidum  Mto-sw,  Sic.  all  adduced  by  Cellarius, 

Tigrum  adlumque  marts  in  magnum  jicriculutn  vol.  ii.  488.  but- he  is  not  contented  to  be 
venit.  Qui  vallum  Tofpafmi  habitabant  (nam  right.  He  adds,  Aberrat  aurem.  in  eo  quod. 
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the  Schat-ei-Arab  inftead  of  weft.  The  juft  eftimation  of  Mr.  d’Ani- 
ville’s  name  lias  led  me  into  this-  difeuffion.  I  have  now  done  with 
the  Delta  of  the  Tigris,  and,  proceed  to  the  Euphrates. 

KHORE  ABDILLAH,  fuppofed  MOUTH  of  the  EUPHRATES;. 

The  Euphrates  appears,  always  to  have  formed  its  principal, 
jun&ion  with  the  Tigris  at  Gor'no,-  or  Khorna;  but  as,  from  the- 
moft  early  ages,  it  lent  off  canals  on  both  Tides,  for  the  purpofes  of 
agriculture  or.  communication,  fo  it  has  happened  that  one  of  thefe 
which  paffed  by  Old  Bafra,  and  fell  into  the  Khore  Abdillah,  has 
been  miftaken  by  Pliny  and' Arrian  for  the  real  mouth.  Arrian  ist 
fo  perfuaded  of  this,  that  when  Nfearchus  anchors  at- Diridotis,  or 
Teredon,  in  the  Khore  Abdillah,  he  calls  it  anchoring  in  the  Eu- 
,  phrates:  and’ he  fays  in- another  part  of  his  work',  that  this  mouth, 
or  khore,.  is.almoft  choked  in  confequence  of  the  derivations  which 
drain  the  ftream  above;  The  Khore  Abdillah,  upon  the  Englifh 
charts,  appears  larger  than  any  khore  of  the  Tigris;  and  this,  circum- 
ftance,  with  which  d’Anville  was  unacquainted,  would  have  confirmed 
him,  if  he  had-  known  it,  in  his  fyftem,  that  it  is  the  original 
mouth  of-  the  Euphrates.  It  is  remarkable  that  Ptolemy  gives  no 
mouth  to  the  Euphrates-;  his  weftern  iffue  of  the  Tigris,  that  is,  the 
Schat-el-Arab,  is  in  “’latitude  30°  34,.  and  his  j.undion  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  with-  the  Tigris  is  in  latitude  340  20',-  making  a  difference 
of  3 “  46- ;  evidently  much  too  large  ;.  but  as  evidently  pointing  out 
the  confluence  d78  inland;  as  Khorna  does  at  this  day,  Strabo  ■  doubt- 
lefs  thought'  the  Khore  Abdillah  to  be  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates, 
by  placing  Teredon  377  on  its  bank.;  but  Solinus”8  afferts,  that  the- 

375  p-  H9-  ,  377  P.  So.' 

376'  So  Mercator  underftaitds  it, ,  as  appears  378  P.66.  Sol.  Tigris  Euphrates  defert -in- 
Sy  his  diftoited  mag,  frnwn  Perikum.  - 

Tigris 
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Tigris  carries  the  Euphrates  into  the  Perfian  Gulph,  and  Pliny,  who 
joins  it  to  the  Pafitigris,  (by  which  he  means  the  Schat-el-Arab,)  evi¬ 
dently  alludes  to  the  original  mouth  at  the  Khore  Abdillah,  which 
the  Orchoeni  "*  had  obftru&ed ;  and  fo  long  had  it  been  obftru&ed 
in  his  time,  that  he  no  longer  places  Teredon  on  the  Euphrates,  but 
fays  it  lies  below  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  3,°. „ 

Let  us  now  advert  to  the  Khore  Abdillah  itfelf,  which  will  afford 
a  clue  to  unravel  all  thcfe  difficulties.  The  ancient  kings  of  Affyria, 
Chaldea,  and  Babylon  underltood  the  value  of  inland  canal?,  as 
well  as  the  Egyptians,  Indians,  Chinefe,  or  the  modern  commercial 
ftates  of.  Europe.  In  Egypt,  and  on  the  fide  of  the  Euphrates,  all 
that '.was  .gained  out  of  the  defert  was  juft  fo  much  added  to  the 
empire  ;  and.  thus,  as  we  find  a  cut  parallel  to  the  Nile  for  near  four 
hundred  miles,  fo  Niebuhr  is  of  opinion,  that  there  was  a'  canal 
running  weftward  of.  the  Euphrates  from  I-Iet3Sl  more  than  fix  days’ 
journey  above  Babylon 3Sl,  till  it  fell  into  the  fea  at  the  Khore.  Ab¬ 
dillah.  This  is  an  extent  of  more,  than  five  hundred. miles ;  and, 
however  great,  is  not  fuperior  to  the  magnificent  defigns  of  the 
age  383  to  which  it  is  attributed.  It  is  countenanced,  likewife,  by 

379  lib.  vi.  c.  zy.  Euphratem  pracluferij  denique’  ad  Kufam  [jurta  PaliacopamJ,  ec 
Orchoeni,  nec  nifi  Pa/itigri  defortur  in,  marc.  omnia  iila  brachia  vurios  in  lacus  fefe  immer- 
s'°  C.28.  gunt,  p.  197.  -  . 

381  1-Iet  is  on  the  wind  of  the  rim,  near  ;  if  we  can  interpret  this  as  a  canal  com- 
Kunaxa,  where  the  ten  thoufand  fought  Ar-  mencing  at  Rahaba,  that  place  is  net  far  from 
1  uer.ves,  according  to  d’Anvilie.  Thapfacos,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles-higher 

3Sil  The  language  of  Al-Edrifi.  is  very  up  than  Niebuhrcarries  his  canai.-  ' 
llrong  in.  confirmation  of  this  opinion.  After  3,3  That  age  of  the  Aoakim,  or  Giants,  as- 
bringing  down  the  Euphrates  to  Hct  and  En-  Bryant  flyies  them,  produced  me  Pyramids, 
bar,  he  adds,  ' '  the  Lake  Matris,  the  OBelifo,  the  walls  of 

Reiiqua  vero  pars  Eufratia  fluens  e  Rahaha  Thebes,  Babylon,  Tiryns,  and  Orchomenus, 
a  tergo  deferti  in  varia  dividitur  brachia  quo-  with  other  monuments  of  magnificence  In  va¬ 
rum  umimperget  ad  Tfarfealiud  ad  Alcatfr  rious  parts  of  the  world.  Were  thefe  the 
{al  Khadcr],  rdiiid  etiam  ad  Sura  quartum  effea  of-nuaibers  or  mechanic posvers ? 
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the  accounts  we  have  in  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  of  the  refervoik- 
formed  above  Babylon,  to  withdraw  or  feed  tlie  Bream'  at  pleafure  y 
by  the  exiftence  of  the  two-  lakes  below  Babylon,  near  Mefched 
Hoflein  and  Mefchcd  Ali m,  the  Pallacopas.of  Arrian;  and  by  a 
variety  of  cuts,  feme  of  which  remain  to  this  day,  and  Bill  fertilize 
the  defect ;  the  remains  of  towns3”  alfo  noticed  by  almofi  every 
traveller  in  the  caravans  between  Bafra  and  Aleppo,  all  contribute  to 
the  probability  of  the  fad.  They  flourilhed  while  the  canals  flowed;, . 
they  have  perifhed-  by  the  devaftation-  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  neglect 
or  inability  of  the  government  to  maintain  the  fupply  of  waters. 
If  liich  a  canal  as  this  exified',  it  communicated  with  the  parent 
Bream  at  various  points ;  and  fuch  a  communication  as  this,  d'An- 
ville  has,  pointed  out  at  Nahar  Saleh,  about  five-and-thirty  miles 
above  Khorna ;  he  brings  this  down  parallel  to  the  Schat-el-Arab, 
gives  it  another  communication-386  with  that  channel,  near  Bafra; 
and  afterwards;  conduds.  it  into  the  Perfian  Gulph,.  in.  the  diredion 
of  the  Khore  Abdillah;  this  is  the  Bream  he  concludes  to  be  the 
ancient  courfe  of  the  Euphrates,  and  fuch  it  was  in  the  eBimation  of 
Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Arrian.  D’A-nville,  with  the  affiBance  of 
Texeira,  finds  this  channel  now  dry,  and  flyles  it  the  Choabedeh387, 
which  I  flifped  to.  he  only  a-  corruption,  of  Khore  Abdillah,  and  this 
dry  channel  certainly  exiBs,  for  Mr.  Jones,  when  refident  at  Bafra,. 
has  ridden  along  it  many  miles. 

Khore  Abdillah  takes  its  mod'em  title  from  a1  name  ■  of  no  little; 
importance  in,  Mahometan  mythology,  for  Abdillah  is  the  Ibn  of 

3,i  Bahr-tiedsjef  is  .the-  name  of  this  lake.  Obolla,  (efficiently  noticed  in  Oriental  geo- 
Niebuhr,  vol.it,  i Si.  Arrid.  edit.  graphy,  • 

335  See  Niebohr,  ibid,  ElKhader,  ten  or  ■  387  Which-he  derives  from- Bedeh,  a  tent  of 

twelve  leagues  from  Mefched  AH.  the  Bedouins..  ■ 

W  By  means  of  a  cut  called  Obolcb,,  or  ' 


Annas, 
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Annas3*,  who  was  porter  to  the  prophet  himfelf ;  his  tomb  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Zobeir,  and  this  Khore  is  a  Criffsean  Gulph38’ 
for  fuch  votaries  as  come  to  pay  their  devotions  to  his  relicks.  At 
Zobeir,  or  Ghibel 180  Senam,  in  its  neighbourhood*  d’Anviile  places 
Orchoe,  becaule  Pliny  fays,  the  Orchoeni  diverted  the  ftteam  of  the 
Euphrates;  but  Pliny  only  adds  their  name  to  the  fame  circumftance 
mentioned  by  Arrian,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paliacopas,  or  Bahi> 
Nedsjef,  and  every  ancient  teftimony  whatfoever,  except  Ptolemy, 
places  Orchoe  in  the  fame  fituation  Ptolemy  fays,  it  is  near  the 
gulph ;  but  this  affertion  feems  fo  indefinite  to  Mercator,  that  he  lias 
carried  it  up  to  the  lakes;  and  there,  the  latitude3’1  affigned  to  it  au- 
thorifes  him  to  place  it :  but  d’Anviile  is  not  content  with  bringing 
Orchoe  here,  unlefs  he  annihilates  Old  Bafra.  Bafra 3S3,  Bozra,  and 
Bofara,  is  a  name  applicable- to:  any  town  in  the  defert,  it  fignifies 
rough  or  flony  ground;  and:  thus  we  have  a  Bofara  in  Ptolemy  near 
Maikat,  and  a  Bozra  familiar  ,  in  Scripture,  denoting  an  Arabian 
town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Judea,  taken  by  the  Maccabees. 
Such  a  Bafra,  Niebuhr  not  only  fuppofes  in-  the  fite  of  Zobeir,  ten 
or  twelve  miles  weft  of  the  prefent  Bafra,  but  confirms  it  by  the  - 
common  belief  and  tradition, of  the  country ;,  he  adds,  what  amounts  , 

•  « 

3sa  Niebuhr,  vol.i'r.  p.  182,.  Hondws,  ■  See.  &c. 

m  It.  brings  them  within  fifteen  miles,  -»*  40',  p.  r,4?.* 

330  Niebuhr  Writes  Dsjabbel,  which  fignifie6  393  Gol.  ad  Alfrag.  p.  120,  jCttra  crajfa 

*  mountain.  Thw  J&m.  ftffl  prefme*  it*.  it  iafidofa.  But  fee  .JtTm.-  “"def 
Saracen  name  Ghibelio.  It  is,  therefore,  a  Botfrath  defertom  a  Eatzar  ciaufit,  quia  clau- 
folecifm  in  reality  to  fay  Monte  Ghibello,  but  duntnr  aqus. 

•  this  foiecifm  pervades  a!!  countries ;  the  an-  Bozra  is  mentioned  as  early  asjhe  age  of 
known  language  gives  a-name,  which  fignifies  Abraham.  Gen.  xxxvi  33.  If.  lxiii.  .1 . 
mountain,  and  the  language  in  ufe  adds  an-  &e.  From  hence  Bazar  for  an  emporium,  and 
other  mountain  to  it.  orbs  munita,  quia  rirryncto^rar;  to  whtch  . 

See  Salmafiu3,:p.  703*  CeUariea,  the  BuKaof  Carthage  is  allied*  .  . 

■  to  - 
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to  proof,  that  Haflan,  Zobeir m,  and  Telia,  are  buried  here,  and 
their  tombs  vifited,  •who  are  all  mentioned  in  Oriental  writers  as  in¬ 
terred  at  Bafra.  Zobeir  gives  his  name  to  the  prcfent  town 3SS,  and 
his  tomb  is  hill  frequented.  This,  then,  is  the  ancient  city  by 
which  the  channel  pafled,  which  is  ftill  called  Dsjarri  Zaade,  and 
Hafle  Zaade,  by  the  natives;  and  this  is  the  channel  which,  enter¬ 
ing  the  head  of  the  Khore  Abdillah,  was  the  mouth  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  in  the  opinion  of  Strabo,  Arrian,  and  Pliny.  Where  it 
left  the  Euphrates  above,  whether  at  Nahar  Saleh,  as  d’Anville  fup- 
pofes,  or  whether  it  was  a  continuation  of  the  grand  canal  Niebuhr 
defcribes,  is  a  problem  ftill  to  be  refolved.  .  I  am  myfetf  perfuaded 
that  it  was  a  canal,  and  not  the  natural  courfe  of  the  river ;  for 
though  Nahar305  does  fignify  a •  river,  its  fenfe  in  this  country  is 
ufually  reftrained  to  works  of  art';  thus  the  great  canal  is  diftin- 
guiftred,  which  joined  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  in  Mefopotamia, 
called  Nah’r  Malcha,  the  Royal  Canal;  and  a  great  number  of 
others  which  branch  out  of  the  Euphrates  on  both  fides.  To  what 
degree  this  ftream  was  choked  in  the  age  of  Pliny  or  Arrian,  is  not 
eafy  to  afcertain  ;  it  might  only  have  ceafed  to  be  navigable ;  for 
that  it  continued  to  convey  water  to  Old  Bafra,  as  late  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Mahometan  sera,  is  evident ;  as  that  place  was  ftill 
inhabited,  and  ftill  a  city.  When  the  fupply  failed,  the  defert  was 
no' longer  habitable,  and  another  Bafra  rofe  on  the  banks  of  the 
Schat-el-Arab,  the  foundation  of  this  new  city  is  attributed  to  . 

.  ;39*'  Niebuhr,  vol.ii.  p,  181.  ■  tinued.  The  feme  canai  »  mentioned  by, 

355  Tavernier  confounds  Zobeir,  or  Old  Text-ira. 

Bafra,  with  Tertdort,  and  mentions  a  canai  to  •***..  1  fay.  u/ualiy  reHrained  becaufe  Nahar 
it  in  bis  time,  which  is  either  the  Oboleh  of  is  applied  ,  to  the  Euphrates  ilfelf,  in  Jofiiua, 
d'Anvilie,  or  the  canal  of  New  Bafra  con-  i,  4.  and  Gem  Xv.  j>8, 

'  II 


Omar, 
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Omar,  the  fecond  khalif  in  the  fourteeenth  year  of.  the  Mahometan 
sera  3sb 

From  the  refpeft  due  to  Mr.  d’Anville,  this  fubjed  has  been 
treated  at  large,  but  the  real  object  is  to  illuftrate  the  Khore  Ab- 
dillah,  which  is  intimately  conneded  with  the  courfe  of  Nearchus, 
and  the  two  lakes  above,  which  concern  the  voyage  of  Alexander 
on  the  Euphrates,  down  to  Pallacopas ;  and  I  mull  now. requeft- the 
reader  to  take  a  view  of  that  tongue  ,pf-  land  between  the  Khore 
Abdillah,  and  the  Schat-el-Arab,  called  the  Dauafiry  the  lower  part 
of  which  I  mull  fink  under  water,  to  find  the  lake  Nearchus  failed 
through  in  his  return  to  the  Pafitigris. 

Nearchus,  according  to  the  journal,  anchored  at  Diridotis  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates,'  the  Teredon385  of  other  authors ;.  that  is, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Khore  Abdillah,.  which  they  confider  as  the 
Euphrates.  From  hence  he  returned  back,  acrofs  a  lake  into  the  Pa¬ 
fitigris,  to  a  town  called  Aginis,  The  length  of  this  lake  is  thirty- 
feven  miles,- according  to  d’Anville ;  but  this  will  be  confidered  here¬ 
after.  I  now  obferve  that  the  Dauafir  muft  be  curtailed,  or  at  leaft 
carried  back  fo  far  as  to  give  the  waters  the  appearance  of  a  lake 
rather  than  a  river;  and  for  this  defalcation’;  we  Ihal-1  find  abundant 
evidence  in  the  account  of  later  writers.  Theie  proofs  I  referve  till 
Nearchus  arrives  at  the  fpot;  but  I  muft  now  examine  the  Tigri^f|^t 
the  ftreams  of  Sufiana  inland. 


Gol.  ad  Alt.  p.  120. 

19 
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The  TIGRIS  and  PASITIGRIS  Inland. 

The  name  given  to  the  Tigris  by  Oriental  authors  is  Degela 
which  Bochart  400  informs  us  they  would  write  almoft  indifferently 
Degel,  or  Deger;  and  from  hence  fprung  the  Greek  Teger,  or 
Tigris  by  their  ufual  affimilation  of  found  to  fenfe.  Al-Edrifi 
does  not  change  this  title  upon  the  jundion  of  the  two  rivers' at 
Khorna,  but  makes  it  prevail  quite  to  the  iffue  of  the  Schat-el-Arab 
into  the  Perfian  Gulph.  The  breadth  of  this  river  at  Bafra  is  near  , 
a  mile,  according  to  Niebuhr*01,  but  M‘Cluer’s  chart  makes  it  almoft 
double  that  breadth,  and,  in  fome  parts  of  its  defcent,  ftill  more. 

It  is  extremely  rapid 403  in  its  courfe,  particularly  when  the  waters', 
come  down  fwelling  from  Armenia ;  and  the  tide,  which  rifes  about 
nine  feet,  prevails  *D+  confiderably  above  Khorna.  The  jundion  of 
this  river,  by  means  of  the  Haffar  canal,  with  the  Eulteus,  I  have 
noticed,  and  d’Anville  fuppofes  the  Aphle  of  Pliny  to  be  a  cor- 
refpondent  title,  which  is  highly  dubious;  for  Pliny  finds  the  Chal¬ 
dean  lake 'higher  up,  and  contrads  the  ftream  again  into  a  channel 
before  it  reaches  the  fea ;  confequently,  if  his  Aphle  is  Haffar,  it 
muft  be  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  inftead  of  the  upper ;  but  if 
vmare  not  inftruded  by  his  pofition,  we  may  be  by  his  ufage  of 
avfame ;  and  that  obligation  we  owe  him  alfo  for  preferving 

S!S  Didsjile.  Niebuhr.  '  \  Pietro  della  Valid  does  not  efteem  it  fo 

■■■■. ,4."?  And,  from.hitn,  Cellarius.  rapid  as  the  Euphrates. 

They.Jcnevy  that  Tigfi’s,  or  its  root,  fig.  404  According  to  Niebuhr,  much  higher  in 
liified  amarrowl  ; 'but.as  they  had  gotaLycus,  '  the  Euphrates  than  the  Tigris,  which  feems 
ot  wolf,  higher  .up,  they  were  Tome  of  them  .extraordinaryrsEs  the  Euphrates  ought  to  have 
not  difpleafed  to  find  a  Tiger  in  this  ftream.  the  higher  level,,  for  all  die  irrigations  are  de- 
401  Capper  dates  it  at  a  mile  and  a  rived  from  the  Euphrates,  and  none  from  the 
quarter.  Tigris,  by  Arrian’s  account.  ^ 


Diglito 
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Diglito  as  an  appellation  of  the  Tigris.  This  canal  of  the  Haffar, 
Arrian  aflcrts,  is  artificial,  and  fuch  the  natives  efleem  it  at  this 
day,  as  appears  by  its  title  Kalla-el-Haffar4”,  the  Haffar  cut.  At  the 
point  where  this  cut  leaves  the  Schat-el-Arab,  about  eight-and- 
twcnty  miles  below  Bafra,  d’Anville  makes  Nearchus  enter  the  Pafi- 
tigris,  but  Arrian  knows  nothing  of  a  Pafitigris  equivalent  to  the 
Schat-el-Arab,  which  is  the  Pafitigris  of  Pliny  406.  Strabo  mentions 
that  fome  had  applied  this  term  in  the  fame  way  as  Pliny,  to  the 
union  of  all  the  ftreams,  but  he  does  not  countenance  this  opinion 
himfelf407.  This  is  a  fource  of  great  error,  and  arofe  from  the 
Greeks  afiimilatmg  all  founds  to  their  own  language,  and  thinking 
to  find  a  Perfian  term  explained  by  an  etymology  of  their  own, 
in  which  they  interpreted  it  all:  but  Pafi-Tigris  is  compounded  like 
Pafa-Gardse,  and  Pafa,  Phafa,  Phefa,  or  Befa 40S,  as  Golius  .informs 
us,  fignifies  north-eaft.  If  this  is  a  derivation  we  may  rely  on, 
Pafi-Tigris  is  the  north-eaftern  Tigris,  the  channel  or  fource  from 
that  quarter.  Such  it  is  in  refpedt  to  the  Schat-el-Arab,  as  will  ap¬ 
pear  hereafter  ;  but  Arrian’s  Pafitigris  is  the  Karlin,  while  the 
Pafi-tigris  of  other  authors  is  the  Schat-el-Arab  40a.  This  variation 
has  led  Salmafius  into  a  miftake,  unworthy  of  his  erudition;  for  he 
finds  a  Pafitigris  inland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sufa,  and  not 
knowing  how  to  account  for  it,  attributes  this  title  to  the  Arofrs, 
and  gives  two  rivers  of  the  fame  name,  as  boundaries  of  Sufiana, 
though  it  has  but  one,  and  that  no  boundary,  but  central.  Cel- 
larius4!°  certainly  faw  a  difficulty  in  acceding  to  this  opinion,  and 
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yet  has  not  ventured  to  depart  from  it.  D’Anville 4"  has  fan&ified 
this  error  by  his  fuffrage. 

An  attentive  review  of  the  paffagcs  which  give  rife  to  this 
opinion  will  reconcile  all  the  hiftorians  to  one  another,  and  to  truth,. 
Let  us  firft  confider  the  Eulteus  in  its  fource.  Geographers  are 
generally  agreed  that  the  Choafpes  and  Eulacus  are  the  fame.  It 
is  probable  they  are ;  but  it  is  probable  alfo  they  are  from  two 
fources411,  united  either  at  or  above  Sufa,  which  pafs  clofe  to  the 
city  in  one  dream,  on  its  weftern  fide.  Daniel 4,3  mentions  his 
being  at  the  gate  of  Shufhan  on  the  Uhlai,  or  Eulaeus,  where  the 
expreffion  is  Oubal4'4  Ulai,  which  the  lxx  and  Jerom  tranflate,  at 
the  gate,  of  Ulai;  but  the  letters  are  Aubal  Aulai,  and  Aub-al-Aulai 
is  the  Jlub"\  or  river,  of  Aulai,  Eulai-us.  I  produce  this  as. 
a  teftimony  that  the  Eubeus  was  clofe  to  Sul’a,  but  the  Pafi- 
tigris  was  at  fome  diftance  to  the  eaft.  On  this  Eulaeus,  Alexander 
embarked  in  his  defeent  to  the  fea ;  on  this  river  well,  Timour 
encamped  in  his  march  from  Dez-foul4'6,  in  view  of  the  city; 

and 

Oroatis.  Quint-Curce  decrit  ce  fleuve 
tons  le  nom  de  Pafit'igris.  Mem.  p.  166. 

4“  Otter  brings  the  Eulteus  from  Kiotilii- 
Zerd,  IChoo-Zerd,  the  green  mountain.  It 
is  the  fame  which,  I  apprehend,  Al-Edrifi  calls 
Adervan:  and  as  he  fays  this  mountain,  or 
this  part  of  the  range,  is  thirty  miles  north  of 
Sufa,  here  is  confequently  a  length  of  courfe 
fufficient  to  render  this  river  navigable.  Otter,, 
volii.  p.54. 

4,3  Cap.  vim  a. 

.  4,4  'nW.V- 

415  So,  in  India,  Gen-Aub  is  one-  method 
of  writing  Chen-ab. 

416  Dez-Phoul,  the  bridge  of  Dez,  or 
Dedsj,  I  conclude,  was  erefted  on  the  ftream 
that  Otter  calls  the  river  of  Dechet-abad 


[the  city  of  Dechet,  or  Dedsj].  This  bridge, 
he  fays,  was  built  to  raife  the  water  a  mile 
high  !  in  order  to  furnilh  Tuftcr.  This  ac¬ 
count  is  too  Oriental ;  but  it  proves  at  lead 
the  connexion  of  the  dream  at  Dez  with  the 
dream  at  Toftar,  and  confirms  the  opinion, 
that  one  is  the  Euf-cus  and  the  other  Choafpes, 
uniting  at  Toftar.  The  bridge  at  Haviza* 
wai5  in  the  fame  manner,  both  bridge  and 
dyke.  Otter,  vol.  ii.  p.  50,  But  Otter  evi¬ 
dently  does  not  underftand  his  authorities. 
He  makes  Ehv-az  and  Haviza  two  diftimft 
places ;  and  this  bridge  he  carries  both  over 
the  river  Dechet-abad  and  Abi-defek,  fee  , 
p.  ;o.  and  p.  54.  Now,  Dechet-abad  is  the 
city  of  Dechet,  and  Abi-defek  is  the  river  of 
Defek ;  and  Defek  and  Dechet  are  both  Dez;, 
or  Dedsj., 


Bes- 
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and  if .  I  interpret  my  author  right,  this  river  is  the  Ab-zal, 
which,  according  to  d’Anville,  takes  its  courfe  weft,  and  falls  into 
the  Tigris,  juft  below  Khorna4'7;  but  with  Cheref-cddin  it  is  con- 
ftantly  the  river  of  Sufa 4,8 ;  and  on  his  authority  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  conclude  that  this  is  one  fource  of  the  Eulasus,  and  comes 
into  that  river  clofe  to  Sufa,  conferring  its  name  at  the  fame 
time  it  contributes  its  waters  ;  and  that  the  river  it  joins,  is,  in  its 
fource,  the  Kho-afpes.  Kho-afpes,  according  to  Mr.  d’Anville,  fig- 
nifies  the  Mountain  of  the  Iiorfe-  which  name  the  river  takes  from 
paffing  under  a  mountain  fo  called ;  but  I  interpret  Kho-afpes  by 
Kho-ab,  the  mountain  ftream  ;  and  I  find  the  river  on  which 
Timour  encamped  in  view  of  the  city  is  called  4‘sTchar-Danke  ; 
Danke,  as  being  common  to  feveral  other  ftreums,  feems  an  adjund 


Dez  Phoul*  is  a  celebrated  bridge,  twenty 
mites  or  more  weft  of  Sufa,  conftrufted  on 
the  Ab-  Zai  by  Sapor  Zuleftaf,  who  is  to  the 
Perfans  the  fame  as  Solomon  f  to  the  Jews, 
the  author  of  all  their  great  works ;  it  is  built 
on  twenty-eight  t  arches,  each  accompanied  § 
with  a  fmaller. 

See  infra.  By  communication  with  the 
Gyndes  above  Khorna,  by  another  cut  below 


418  Ey  a  reference  to  Otter,  vol.  ii.  p.  54. 
it  will  be  equally  dubious ;  but  there  is  dill 
proof,  that  the  communication  is.  open  one 
way  to  the  gulph,  and  the  other  to  the  Schac- 
el-Arab. 

4,3  I  have  met  with  another  fenfe  of  Tchar 
in  Ludolfus  or  Bruce,  but  cannot  now  re¬ 
cover  it.  Is  it  not  the  Hebrew  Tfar,  a 
rock?  * 


like 
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like  Ab, -and  Roud  ;  and  Tchar  is  Dsjar,  or  Dalir,  a  mountain  y.  I 
conceive,  therefore,  that  Tchar-Danke  and  Kho-afpes  are  fynony. 
mous,  and  both  fignify  the  mountain  ftream.  If  it  were  certain 
that  the  Ab-Zal  of  Cheref-eddin  comes  to  Sufa,  as  he  aflerts,  I 
fit  oil  Id  confider  this  proof  as  decifive. 

Upon  Timour’s  departure  from  Sufa  on  the  fecond  day,  he  palled 
the  river  Dou-danke,  and  on  the  fourth  another  ftream  called  Cou- 
roucan-kende  ;  in  thefe  two  dreams  I  find  the  Kopratas  and  Pafiti- 
grisw  of  Diodorus,  who  reckons  them  as  the  two  rivers  immediately 
eaft  from  the  Eulteus ;  and  in  one  place  lays,  the  Pafitigris  411  was 
four  days’  march  from  that  river.  Dou-danke  I  am  not  able  to  in-, 
terpret,  but  Cotirou-Khan-Kende  is  the  river  of  Khan  Koorus, 
or  Cyrus413,  as  we  write  it.  This  is  the  river  Cyrus414  of  the 
ancient  geographers,  fo  often  mentioned  with  the  Eulseus  and 
Khoafpes,  and  fometimes  confounded  with  them. 

YlZ  Diodorus  calls  it  the  Tigris-  in  every  in-  Kopo?  of  Dionyfias. 
fiance  hot  one.  '  4=4  (*}>  K.OPOS  hr) 

411  hib.  xix.  xieurmt 

411  Kende,  and  Denke  or  Danke,  I  con.,  hSit  Shtf  mtfd  n  {««»  tfna  S«Vai. 

dude  are  the  fame  word,  each  by  a  different  Dionyf,  Per.  1073.'. 

proccfs,  from  Dsjienk,  a  river.  See  fupra,  Saimafins  reads  MX  uJuj  for  iX  ;  and  it 
Talmena.  Otter,  in  enumerating  the  rivers  is  remarkable  that  Ptolemy  gives  two  fourcea 
of  Mekran,  vol.  i.  408.  gives  them  all  the  to  the  Edams,  i.e.  Khoafpes,  one  within 
adjundt  Kent,  or  Chienkj  which  form  paffes  the  mountains  of  Louriftan,  and  one  beyond 
into  Denke,  Danke,  and  Tanke,  a  dream  them,  in  Media,  with  no  left  than  three  de- 
noticed  in  that  province  by  all  the  geo-  grees  of  latitude  difference.  This  is  what  is 
graphers;  while  the  Kand-riakes  of  Ptolemy  meant  by  Dionyfias,  that  the  original  fprjng 
preferves  the  other  form,  Kende,  or  Eande.  of  Khoafpes  is  beyond  the  mountains,  for’ 
I  will  not  deny  what  Mr.  d’Anvillc  afferts,  which  he  ufes  iX  "y&»  (if  it  is  his  reading) 
thatKartdis  ah  adjunfl  exprefling  a  fortrefs,  very  improperly,  and  this  has  an-aflufion  to 
as  Samar-kand,  Kand-ahar,  Mara-kanda;  but  the  river  paffing  under  the  mountain  Kho-afp. 
I  fiiould  look  to  the  river  in  all  thofe  fites,  CellaiW  ufes  this  pafl'age  to  prove  that  the 
For  the  paffing  of  Chienk  into  Dienk  I  ap-  .  £0rus  and  Khoafpes  are  different  rivers,  but 
peal  to  Ptolemy,  who  writes  Jumna,  Dia-  they  are  only  different  fources  of  one  river, 
rnuna,  p.170.  which  joins  the  Eulteus. 

443  Always  Kor  by  the  Orientals,  like  the 
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I  ftiall  now  take  the  paflages  adduced  by  Salmafius4’5,  and  Chew 
that  they  all  apply  to  the  Pafitigris,  as  a  fourcc  joining  the  Eulseus, 
and  cannot  be  applied  to  the  Arofis.  Diodorus 4IS,  in  the  march  of 
Alexander  from  Sufa  to  Perfepolis,  places  the.  [Pafi~]  Tigris  at  the 
diftance  of  four  days’  march  from  Sufa.  Q^Curtius,  who'  evidently 
follows  the  fame  authorities,  gives  us  almoft  a  tranflation  of  this 
paflage,  and  agrees  in  the  diftance  ;  both  unite  in  deriving  this 
ftream  from  the  mountains  of  the  Uxii,both  correfpond  with  Cheref- 
eddin’s  diftance  of  the  Koorus,  and  with  the  .progrefs  of  Timour 
when  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  Afciacs  'l\  who  are  the  Uxii  that 
Alexander  invaded  by  the  fame  identical  courfe ;  but  Diodorus  in 
another  paflage 4’3,  where  he  gives  an  account  of  the  war  between 
Antigonus  and  Eumenes,  mentions  this  [Pali-]  Tigris,  as  only  one 
day’s  diftance  from  Sufa  ;  which  Cellarius  explains,,  by  fuppofing 
that  an  army  without  incumbrance,  or  a  traveller,  might  pafs  in  one 
day,  what  took  up  four  days  for  a  royal  army,  with  all  its  baggage  and 
attendants.  The  truth  is,  Diodorus  followed  his  authorities  without 
noticing  their  difcordance.  Strabo’s  teftimony  agrees  with  Diodorus- 
in  naming  the  two  rivers  immediately  eaft  of  the  Khoafpes  *'*,  Ko- 
pratas,  and  Pafitigris,  and  he  everywhere  marks  the  navigation,  of 
Nearchus  up  the  ftream  by  the  title  of  Pafitigris ;  he  adds,  likewife, 
a  manifeft  diftin&ion  between  the  Pafitigris  and  Arofis +JO,  by  flaring 
that  they  are  two  thoufand  ftadia  a-part  j  by  which  he  means,  at 
their  iflue  into  the  gulph. 

+li  Plm.  Exer.  p.  701.  «»  Diodorus  calls  it- Eu!a:as ;  a  proof  that 

4“  Lib.  xvii.  vol.  ii.  p.  all.  Ed'.  Weft!,  Enlace  and  Khoafpes,  at  Safa,  are  the  united 
4"  A  an  U  are  interchanged  in  the  Periic.  dream,  and  that  both  ate  wed  of  Sufa. 

Ufciucs  approaches  nearer  to  Uiui,  410  Strabo  writes  Oroatis, 

418  Lib.  xix,  vol.  ii.  p.  33.0.  Ed.-Weff. 
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Let  us  next  advert  to  Arrian.  After  the  battle  of  Arbela,  he 
brings  Alexander  firft  to  Babylon,  and  from  thence,  after  a  march 
of  twenty  days,  to  Sufa.  From  Sufa,  he  condu&s  him  acrofs  the 
Paiitigris  '31,  in  his  way  to  enter  the  country  of  the  Uxii.  This 
progrefs  is  in '  perfect  correfpondcnce  with  Cheref-eddin’s  march  of 
Timourj  and  this  paflage  is  parallel  to  thofe  of  Diodorus  and  Q^Cur- 
tius  already  produced,  except  that  the  Kopratas  of  Diodorus  and 
Strabo  is  omitted,  -which,  as  it  is  a  ftrearn  of  lefs  notoriety,  might 
naturally  happen.  At  this  Pafitigris,  we  find  Alexander  again  upon 
his  return  from  the  Eaft,  in  his  route  from  Perfepolis  to  Sufa ;  he 
had  thrown  a  bridge  of  boats  over  it,  or  poflibly,  fuch  a  bridge  -was 
the  common  paflage  of  travellers ;  for  it  lies  in  the  dired  road  from 
Ragian,  on  the  Arofis,  to  Sufa  ;  and  thefe  bridges  are  the  ordinary 
communication  of  the  country.  To  this  point  Nearchus  came  up 
with  the  fleet;  which  the  diredion  of  the  road  from  Ragian  to  Sufa 
will  eiiable  me  to  fix  within  a  few  miles,  when  I  come  to  treat  of 
this  fubjed :  and  the  paflage  over  this  river  to  arrive  at  the  capital 
evidently  proves  its  locality  eafl  of  Sufa,  in  correfpondence  with 
Alexander’s  departure  from  it.  This  renders  both  the  paffages  of 
Arrian  confiftent,  and  reconciles  his  account  with  thofe  of  Strabo, 
Diodorus,  CX_  Curtins,  and  Chercf-eddin.  And  fo  far  is  it  im- 
poffible  to  confound  this  river  with  the  Arofis,  that  Chercf-eddin*31 
mentions  two  others  between  this  and  the  Arofis — the  rivers  of  Ram- 
Hermez  and  Fei  ;■  both  which  his  commentator  carries  into  the 
Al-Zal,  or  Eulasus,  but  d’Anville  direds  them  to  the  Arofis.  With 
this  queftion  I  have  no  concern  u  but  as  Nearchus  failed  up  the 
Pafi-Tigris,  I  am  not  difpleafed  to  find  in  Diodorus  a  proof  that  it 


*3'  Lib.iii.  p.  128. 

*s 


•'»  Vol.ii.  p.  1S5. 
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is  navigable.  The  Kopratas  *33,  he  fays,  rifing  in  the  mountains 
[of  Louriftan]  falls  into  the  Pafitigris ,i4,  and  the  Pafitigris  is  im- 
paflable  without  a  bridge;  it  is  four  hundred  feet  wide ,35,  and  as  deep 
as  the  height  of  an  elephant;  all  thefe  circumftances  arc  fo  per¬ 
fectly  confiftent  with  the  tranfaCtions  which  are  to  follow, .  that  the 
omiffion  of  them  would  be  inexcufable ;  and  if  I  have  unravelled  a 
geographical  difficulty,  in  which  Salmafius,  Cellarius,  and  d’An- 
ville  have  been  entangled,  I  have  done  a  fervice  to  the  fcience. 


SUSA.  SHUSHA  N; 

■T  US  TER. 

Latitude. 

Longitude 

0 

// 

/  a 

from  Ferro,  by  Ptolemy, 

84  0 

0  — 

34 

15  0 

from  Ferro,  by  D’Anville, 

66  31 

0 

'D’Anville,' by  Chart:  Orb.  Vet.  notus, 

66  10 

0 

Ptolemy  corrected  by  Goffelin, 

60 1  0 

0' 

Otter,  p.  50,  vol.  ii.  Oriental, 

86  30 

0  — - 

31 

30  0 

Ibid.  Etvals,  -  ■  - 

74  20 

0  — 

31 

30  0 

This  longitude  operates  ftrongly  againfl:  Mr.  Goflelin’s  fyftem, 
(and  there  are  many  fimilar  ones,)  bccaufe,  if  Ptolemy’s'  error  is 
always  in  excefs,  the  error  ought  to  increafe  in  proportion  to  the 
diftance  from  Alexandria;  but  here  the  error  is  in  default,  and  not 
in  excefs. 


]f  a  derivation  of  Ko-pratas  were  re-  ufes  t! 
quifite,  I  conje&ure  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  fore  li 
Kho-Perat,  or  P'rat,  the  mountain  that  limits  vol.  u. 
or  divides  :  the  boundary  of  the  Uxii. 

This  is  the  only  pafihge  where  Diodorus'  p.  58! 


m  Pafitigris.  Immediately  be¬ 
es  it  Tigris.  Lib.  xix.  p.  331. 

W  See  Saim.  PI.  Ex. 

“  Suf.s 
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Suia  is  the  Shufhan of  Daniel,  the  Shufter,  or  Toftat; 
of  the  Oriental  writers,  and  Sufiana  is  their  Chufifl.au 4Ir,  the 
country  of  Chufis,  or  Sufis,  more  commonly  written  Koureftan 
and  Choreftan.  This v  appellation  is  now  ahnoft  obfolcte  in  the 
Eaft,  for  in  Perfis  and  at  Bafra  it  is  ftylcd  Ahwaz,  or  Haviza,  from 
a  town  now  become  the  capital.  Sula  is  laid  by  the'  Oriental 
writers  to  be  the  firft  city  founded  after  the  flood  by  a  prince  called 
Hufheng438,  who  is  the  grandlon  of  Cammaras,  the  hril  name  in 
their  mythology.  The  Greeks  call  the  founder  Memnon,  fon  of 
TithoriUs,  which  amounts  nearly  to  the  fame,  implying  that  it 
exifted  before  there  was  any  real  liiftory  to  appeal  to.  Its  name  is 
faid  to  fignify  a  lilly,  from  the  abundance  of  that  flower  in  the 
neighbourhood;  but  I  cannot  help  noticing  that  Hoo-chenk”0,  the 
founder,  is  related  to  Tchar-danke,  meaning  the  Mountain  River  ; 
and  Kou-reftan,  Kho-reftan,  and  Khu-fiftan,  all  relate  to  a  country 


43S  The  Greeks  have  no  sh  or  cn,  as  it  is 
tried  in  our  pronunciation  of  church,  and  con- 
fequently  Sufa,  Sufiana,  was  written  by  them 
forShufhan.  By  a  change  fimilar  to  one  in 
our  own  language.  Church,  Kirk ;  Choufiltan 
becomes  Khoufillan. 

437  Khouziftan,  fo  called  from  the  Khouz, 
a  nation  which  inhabited  it.  Otter,  vol.  ii. 
49.  But  Khouz  fignifies  mountains,  or  moun¬ 
taineers  ;  and  Sufii,  Kifiii,  and  Kofliei  are 
no  doubt  originally  the  fame.  Strabo,  p.  728. 
quotes  JEfchylus  to  prove  this  of  Sufii  and  ■ 
Kiffii,  and  the  palfage  is  in  point ; 

Kai  to  Kjxtctts*  Kicnrnu' 

ne*i«3m«Kaft  .  .  Perf.  fub  initio. 

Between  Kiffii  and  Kofei  the  refemblance 
ivill  hardly  be  doubted.  Thefe  may  be 


the  Khouz  of  Otter,  if  he  cboofes  it;  for  the  . 
whole  only  goes  to  prove,  that  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  mountains  occupied  the  plains, 
and  carried  their  name  with  them  over  the 
whole  province  of  Khoufillan  ;  and  thofe  who 
Bill  remained  in  the  mountains  were  Hill  called 
Khouz  and  Koffiei.  Khufis,  in  Greek  letters, 
isKhyfts,  and  hence  Kiffii. 

433  Sir  William  Jones’s  Nadir  Shall,  p.  39. 

439  IChoo-Kienk,  Tchar-Kienk,  or  Chienk, 
are  fynonymous,  .1  confider  alfo  Hucheng  and 
Shufhan  as  the  fame  word  identically.  Hoo- 
chenlt,  however,  mud  be  a  fabulous  perfonage, 
for  he  is  reputed  founder  of  Babylon  as  well 
as  Sufa.  Otter,  vol.it.  p.209..  There  are 
not  wanting  thofe  who  rather  deduce  Romulus 
from  Roma,  than  Roma  from  Romulus. 
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Surrounded  with  mountains  44°.  ■  Thefe  mountains,1  on  the  north  of 
this  province,  throw  down  rivers  from  almoft  every  bofom  of  the 
range  ;  and  the  jundion  of  thefe,  caufes  all  the  confufion  of  names, 
already  noticed.  Many  of  them  feem  to  be-  ftreams  of  importance 
in  an  early  part  of  their  courfe,  by  the;  bridges  .we  find  conftruaed 
upon  them ;  and  their  capacity  of  navigation,  by  means  either  natural 
or  artificial,  is  the  diftinguilhmg  feature  of  the  province.  The  nature 
of  the  country  below  the  mountains,  which  is  a  level  fumilhes  a 
convenience  for  this  improvement ;  and  there  is  a  canal,  called  Me- 
fercan  by  Al-Edrifi,  which  'united  the  Eulasus  with  the  river  that 
paffes  by  Aflcar-Mokram 444  and' Haviza,  and  joins  the  Tigris  a  little 
below  Khorna.  Inland  as  this  is,  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  it 
affeded  by  the  tide,  for  Al-Edrifi  mentions  that  it  is  more  naviga¬ 
ble  at  one  time  of  the  month  443  than  another,  arid  then  carries 
veffels  of  a  confiderable  fize.  This  canal  d’Anville  conduds  into 

440  In  afferting  this,  I  always  fuppofe  that 
Sufis  and  Sufiana  are  foftened  forms  of  Khufif- 
tan,  in  which  Koo,  or  mountain,  is  the  root. 

But  if  they  are  from  su  or  soo,  that  word 
means  water  or  river,  as  Kara-Sou,  the  Black 
River!  &c.  &c.  .The  name  "is  Khoreftan,: 

Khozeftan,  Cuziftan,  and  Curiftan,  for  the 
Arabic  without  a  point  is  a,  with  a  point 
j  is  z’;  fo  that  the  confufion  in  orthography 
is  Oriental.  See  a  very  judicious  difcuffion  of 
thefe  difficulties  in- a  note  by  the  Englilh  tranf- 
lator  of  Rennudot’s  account  of  two  Arabian 
travellers  in  the  ninth  century.  Preface, 
p.  xxxii.  This  work  was  fearched  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  report  made  of  it  by  Dr. 

Campbell  in  his  extradl  .inferred  in  Harris’s 
Voyages,  and  hopes  were  conceived  that 
fomething  might  have  been  found  relative  to 


the  Mekran  and  the  Indus;  but  it  appears 
that  the  Arabs,  in  the  ninth  century,  followed 
the  route  marked  out  by  Hippalus ;  that  is,, 
they  came  down  the  Gulph.  of  Perfu  from 
Siraf  to  Mafcat,  and  then  Hood  over  to  the 
coaft  of  Malabar  with  the  monfoon.  This  is 
the  genera!  courfe  at  the  prefent  hour  from  the 
gulph  to  the  coaft,  and  almoft  conftantly  from 
the  coaft  to  the  gulph. 

44‘  Sufaitlelf  feems  to  be  on.  an  eminence. 

141  A  frier  Mukierrcm,  ten  leagues  from 
Ehwaz,  eight  from  Tufter.  Otter,  vol.  ii. 
P-  52’  ■  .  '  . 

■4«  Et  vero  .cum  aqua  in  incremento  eft, 
quod  evenit  initio  minjit,  naves  illic  tranfeunt ; 
cum  autem  in  decremento,  tranfire  ne  qua-; 
quam  poftimt,  Nab.  Grog.  p.  iaj.  He  adds 
in  another  place;  Grandibus  fuicacur  navi- 
giis.  ■. 
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the  river  which  he  calls  the  Ab-Zal,  or,  more  flrangely,  the  Mofseus. 
The  Ab-Zal  he  unites  with  the  Gyndcs,  and  fo  conveys  it  into  the 
Tigris  above  Khorna,  while  he  opens  another' communication  with  a 
ftream  he  calls  Sahaab,  or  Soweib,  which  comes  into  the  Tigris  below 
Khorna.  This  is  the  mouth14*  oi  Niebuhr  s  Su-ab,  which  he  calls 
the  port  of  Ahwaz44S,  or  Haviza,  the  modern  capital ;  and  it  teems 
to  maintain  its  ancient  title,  as  Su-ab- is  the  river  of  Su446,  or  Sufiana. 
It  may  not  now  be  navigable  toToftar,  forToftar  is  a  village  ;  although 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  original  iffue  of  the  commu¬ 
nication  formed  by  the  Mefercan;  and  I  have  great  reafon  to  fuppofe 
that  there  was  a  fimilar  union  of  the  Eulseus  eaftward  with  the 
Arofis,  and-  that  this  is  the  ground  of  the  affertion  common  to 
Strabo,  Al-Edrifi,  and  Cheref-eddin  ;  that  all  the  rivers  of  Sufiana 
communicate  with  the  Tigris.  That  Sufiana  was  a  favoured  province 
under  the  early  dynafti’es  we  have  fufficient  evidence  in  the  fortifi¬ 
cation  of  Sulk,  and  in  finding  that  it  was  the  principal  treafury  of 
the  empire:  out  of  this,  Alexander  paid  the  debts  of  his  army  at  the 
cxpcricc  of  twenty  thoufand  talents,  celebrated  the  nuptial  feaft  of 
the  Macedonian  officers  with  their  Perfian  brides,  and  rewarded  the 
fervices  of  all  that  had  a  particular  claim  to  diftin&ionj  out  of  this, 
he  made  the  donation  to  the  veterans  he  difcharged  at  Opis,  urjder- 


4‘M  In  the  colled) ion  of  voyages  by  Mel-  This  conformity  gave  me  no  little  fatisfaflioo. 
chifedeck.  Thevenot,  (Paris  1665,)  a  map  of  The  only  difference  is,  it  places  Howeiza 
the  territory  of  Bafra  is  inferted,  from  the  an-  (I-Iaviza.)  on  the  upper  ftream  of  d’Anvilie, 
thorny  of  a  native,  intended  to  fliew  the  rather  than  on  the  Suab  of  Niebuhr,  which  is 
numbers  and  fttuation  of  the  Sabteans,  or  written  Soweib  j  but  Haviza  is  connefled  with 
Chriftians  of  St.  John,  This  map,  which  is  both.  See  Thevenot,  in  fine  Perfepolis, 
without  proportion  of  any  kind,  gives  the*re-  vol.'i.  p.if. 

lative  fituation  of  the  rivers  and  places  here  !  He  feems  to  make  them  two  towns, 
mentioned,  in  perfed)  conformity  to  what  I  Another  mountain  river. 

:  had  previoufly  collefted  from  other  authors. 
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took  die  fupport  of  all  the  children  born  to  his  followers  in  Alia, 
and  found  fupplies  for  upwards  of  -  fifty thoufand  native  troops 
raifed  in  Perfia;  and  yet  this  treafure  was  not  exhaufted  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  for  the  war  between  Antigonus  and  Eumenes 
was  caufed  by  a  contention  for  this  capital,  which  was  fill  the 
richeft  in  die  empire.  We  are  not,  however,  to  fuppofe  that  this 
accumulation  arofe  from  the  revenue  of  a  Angle  province,  though 
the  province  itfelf  was  productive  above  all  others.  Strabo  fays,  that 
the  return  of  the  crop  was  art  hundred  or  even  two.  hundred  fold. 
Cotton,  fugar4-8,  dates,  rice,  and  every  grain  of  the  £ineft  fpecies  are 
enumerated  amongft  it's  natural  productions ;  damalked  Heel,  filk, 
cotton  linens,  and  cloth  of  gold,  amongft  its  manufactures. 
Such  was  Sufiana  in  the  early  ages,  and  fuch  it  continued  to  the 
time  of  Sapor,  and  almoft  to  the  diflblution  of  the  empire  by  the 
Agwhans.  It  is  now  a  prey  to  every  Arab  invader,  haraffed  by 
the  Turkifh  arms  from  Bafra  on  the  weft,  and  by  the  Perfians  from 
Schiraz  on  the  eaft:  a  fettled  defpotifm  protected  the  provinces  it 
oppreffed  ;  the  tranfient  ufurpations  of  the  prefent  day  ravilh  not 
only  the  produce,  but  deftroy  the  flock. 

If  I  have  dwelt  longer  upon  the  defcription  of  this  province  than 
the  following  fhort  narrative  of  Nearchus’s  tranfactions  may  re¬ 
quire,  thofe  who  efteem  geography  as  a  fcience  will  pardon  me.  One 
objefl:  of  my  work  is  to  elucidate  ancient  geography,  and  there- is  no 
portion  of  it  more  involved  by  erudition  than  this  under  contemplation. 
If  I  have  made  this  confiftent,  and  rendered  it  applicable  to  the  voyage 

.  W  Thirty  thoufand  came  outof  Perils  0 nly,  *«  finteum  virgatum  Corcubieum,  Uriped 

under  Peuceltas.  linen' o(  Corcob,  is  mentioned  by  Al-Ednfi, 

See  Otter,  vol.'ii.  p.  50.  Who  fry*  the  p.  1*3,.  Corcub  is  upon  the  Gyndes.  See 
Country  is  hot«r -the' extreme,  and  unhealthy  P.tter,  vol.  ii.  p.  51.' 
to  foreigners.  The  natives  are  tawny j  bafapes.  . 
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I  have  undertaken  to  comment,  I  fliall  not  ealily  recede  from  the 
ground  I  have  taken  by  reference  to  ancient  authorities,  but  appeal  to 
thofe  who  may  viiit  this  country  hereafter.  Of  that,  indeed,  there  is 
little  hope;  for  what  merchant,  what  traveller,  unlefs  he  be  a  Bruce, 
will  jeopardy  his  life  to  refolve  queftions  of  curiofity  ? 

PASSAGE  of  NEARCHUS  from  the  AROSIS  to  SUSA. 

We  left  Nearchus  at  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the  Arofis  450,  pre¬ 
paring  to  enter  upon  the  navigation  along  the  coaft  of  Suliana;  a 
cOurfe  which,  ,  he  informs  us,  he  confidered  as  attended  with  the 
greateft  hazard  and  difficulty.  Three  ffioals  fjave  been  already  no¬ 
ticed  ;  one  between  the  Arofis  and  Kataderbis,  called  Barcan  ;  a 
fecond  between  Kataderbis  and  Khore  Moofa411,  called  Karabah4”; 
and  a  third  between  Khore  Moofa  and  the  Khore  Abdillah,  named 
Ali-Meidan.  Thefe  three  ffioals  give  exa&ly  the  three  days’  courfe 
of  the  fleet  along  the  coaft  of  the  Delta,  which,  without  a  previous 
information  of  this  kind,  muft  have  been  in  fome  degree  unin¬ 
telligible.  . 

The  fleet  left  the  Arofis  bn  the  fixth  of  February,  after  taking  on 
board  a  fupply  of  water  for  five  days,  as  the  pilots  informed  them 
they  were  not  certain  of  procuring  any,  while  they  were  croffing 
the  mouths  of  the  ftreams  which  divide  the  Delta  453  ;  for  the  coall 

4)15  OroatinTab,  or  Endian.  ,xprca  .for  $  and:  I  now  advert  to 

*151  Query,  Whether  Khore  Wallah  ?  '  ^,/Jpcnv  for  the  lail  time  j  which  the  tranflation 

454  Sezfupra,  and  M'Cloer,  p.  30.  gives,  ae  uferal,  vadofum  ac  fcopulojutn ; — on  a 

■“  When  .the  pilot  firft  makes  the.  Wnks,  .  coaft  where;’  a  ftone  is  not  to  be  found,  rei 
•'  they  are  called  Karabah.  on  the  Eaft^nd  ; /«y»  t;  tV’  expreffes  the 

**  towards  the  Well  Ali-Meidan,”  breadth  of  the  Ali-Meidan,  which  extends 

.4M  5C“S»»  .  faxfrpw  J»!  pSjm'-U  *&.  Wn-or  out  fifteen'  or  fixteen  miles  in  the  wideil 

So' I  read  with  Gronovius,  hi  part. 
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■was  low,  as  they  faid,  and  the  courfe  along  it  in  no  great  depth  of 
water,  on  account  of  fhoals  which  extended  far  out  into  the  fea. 

This  circumilance  would  confequently  oblige  them  to  (land  oft;  and, 
when  they  came  to  an  anchor,  to  anchor  at  a  great  diftance4’4  from 
Ihore.  The  firft  day’s  courfe,  indeed,  partook  not  of  thefe  dan¬ 
gers,  for  the  Ihoal  Barcan 4!S,  between  the  Arofis  and  Kataderbis,  is 
not  of  fo  great  extent  from  the  coaft  as  thofe  that  fucceed  on  the 
weft,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  fufficiently  open,  even  in  its 
appearance  at  the  prefent  day 4l6.  The  ftioal,  however,  feems  to  be 
noticed  by  tire  expreffion  of  Arrian  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
courfe;  for  he  fays,  after  a  paffage  of  about  thirty  miles  they  came 
to  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  a' lake 4S7,  rather  than  an;  harbour,  where 
there  was  abundance  of  ftfh.-  This  may  be  confidered  as  marking 
the  nature  of  a  fhoaly  coaft,  but  the  point  is  not  material  to  infill 
on.  The  place  wassailed  Kataderbis,  and  an  illand  which  lay  at  K~ 
the  mouth,  Margaftana.  In  thefe  two  words  there  feems  an  evident  bis  i 
allufion  to  an  iiland  ftill  called  Deree,  and  a  trad  called  Dorglfeftan;  * 
but  of  the  Bender  Madjour  which  d’Anville,  from  the  Turkifn  p1^" 
Geographer,'  allots  to  this  ftation,  I  find  no  traces  in  any  Englilh 
chart.  One-aud-thirty  miles,  mealured  upon  M‘Cluer’s  chart,  brings  eight 
Nearchus  to  an  anchor  between  the  two  iflands  Deree  and  Deree-  ~ 
bouna,  and  one-and-thirty  Enghfti  miles  end  between  Dereebouna 
and  the  main.  In  either  pofition,  Nearchus  might  have  but  one 
ifland  in  contemplation,  and  confequently  have  no  caufe  to  mention 

as*  See  the  note  of  Gronovius  in  loco,  the  Eulacus  and  the  Arofis. 
where  he  fcewsthat  the  tranflators  were  as  bad  Sec,  M-Cluer’s  chart,, three  fathom  on 

interpreiers  as  they  were  fcamen.  the*bar. ; 

Tne  Tenagos  Arenofam-  of  Ptolemy  is  hr!  f^tan  titm  ijcWtof 

the  fiioal  Barcan  in. this  very  pofition  between  • 

IO 
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more.  Their  modern  names  are  fuch  as  they  have  from  the  pilots; 
but,  however  applied,  certainly  relate  to  the  inland  Dera  of  Pto¬ 
lemy,  which  gives  name  to  the  eaftcni  channel  of  the  Eulseus,  evi¬ 
dent  in  Deurak,  ftill  exifting,  and  in  the  tract  Dorgheftan,  allied,  if 
I  may  vary  the  orthography,  to  the  Morgheftan 4S8  of  Arrian. 

The  river  Dorack,  I  have  already  marked  as  the  eallern  branch  of 
the  Eulseus  feparating  from  the  Karun  channel  inland,  ' falling  in 
neareft  to  the  Tab,  or  Endian,  and  embracing,  not  only  one  ifland, 
but  feveral  in  its  channel.  Upon  a  review  of  Ptolemy  at  this  place, 
oblerving  that  he  mentions  the  mouth  of  the  Eulseus  immediately 
next  to  the  Arofis,  and  lias  the  Mofseus  only,  without  noticing 
the  other  channels  between  the  Eulseus  and  the  Ttgi-is,  I  am  more 
confirmed  in  my  opinion,  that  his  Mofseus  is  the  branch  we  now 
call  the  Karun,  with  Khore  Moofa  at  its  iffue;  and  that  the  Mefene 
comprehends,  not  only  the  ftrip  between  the  B*@nilhere  arid  Coffifa- 
Bony,  but  perhaps  as  far  as  the  Karun  alfo. 

The^wo  iflands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dorack  are  not  accurately 
named,  for  Bouna  is  apparently  a  channel  rather  than  an  ifland,  and 
feems  to  correfpond  in  contradiftinftion  to  the  Coffifa-Bony,  either 
as  fuch,  or  as  a  boundary  and  termination  of  the  Delta.  The 
Oriental  geographers  place  a  fort  here,  called  Medhi  and  Modhr!a, 
perhaps  in  the  fituation  of  Molhure,  in  Mr.  Dalryinple’s  chart;  and 
it  is  not  impoffible  that  fomewhere  in  the  bay,  formed  by  the 
mouths  of  the  Dorack,  d’Anville’s  Bender  Madjourmay.be  dif- 
covered ;  it  cannot  be  where  the  map  of  his  Memoir  places  it ;  for 

'  It'o  not  fearch  for  an  error  in  the  initial  *»  Hiih-Modhi,  Arx-Modhi,  Hifn-Arx,  . 
letter;  for  I  believe  the  change  to  ante  from  Caftclium.  Gol.  ad  Alfrag.  p.  2^8.  Xin. 
feme  Oriental  orthography,  which. I  cannot  idem, 
di  .cover . 
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the  coaft  there  is  covered  with  the.  ftioal  Barcan,  and  d’Anville’s 
three  maps  are  all  particularly  incorredt  on  this  part  of  the  coaft. 

I  make  the  lefs  fcruple  of  afferting  this,  becaufe  M'Cluer  has  not 
only  laid  down  this  coaft  totally  different,  but  all  our  Engliih  charts; 
thefe  have  at  leaft  the  authority  of  the  native  pilots,  and  M'Cluer, 

I  conclude,  his  own  obfervation ;  for  he  has  added  the  foundings, 
and  that  he  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  do  without  fufficient 
authority,  on  a  coaft  where  the  land  cannot  be  approached  near 
enough  to  be  feen,  and.  where  the  c.ourfe  muft  principally,- if  not 
wholly,  be  directed  by  foundings. 

I  am  now  to  condudt  the  fleet  acrofs  the  fhoals  which  fringe  the  — — 

Delta;  and  in  this  courfe  I  difcover  the  Karabah  and  the  Ali-Meidan  Firft°dayV 
as  manifeftly  as  in  a  modem  map.  On  the  firft  _dky  they  failed  as  Fobrawy  7. 
foon  as  it  was  light ;  and,  forming  a  line  by  {ingle  fliips,  each  fol-  t^nty.'1 
lowed  in  order,  without  deviating  to  the  right  or  left,  through  a  ni“ih 
channel  marked  out  with  ftakes  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  paffage  4<s‘ 
between  Leukas  and  Akarnania,  in  Greece :  but,  fays  Arrian,  at 
Leukas  there  is  a  firm  fand,  and  if  a  veflel  grounds  fhe  is  eafily 
got  off  again  ;  but  in  this  paffage  it  was  a  deep  mud-  on  both  fides, 
fo  that  a  ftaff  could  find  neither  fupport  or  refiftance  ;  or  if,  when 
the  veffel  grounded,  the  people  got  overboard  to  eafe  her  off,  they 
found  no  footing,  but  funk  in  higher  than  the  waift.  Now  it  is 
true  that  a  muddy  ihore,  and  the  flaking  out  a  dangerous  paffage,  is 
not  peculiarly  charadteriftic  of  one  coaft  more  than  another,  for  the 
practice  is  fufficiently  general ;  but  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  this 

ft  part.  Tigris  and  Hampfhire.  And  in  the  year  ly 86,1  faw  the 
Elephant  man  of  war  juft  launched  at  8uffle- 
paffages  in  different  ton,  brought  down  the  creek  marked  out  in 
Lymington  river  in  the  fame  manner. 
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circumftance  fiiould  be  fo  decidedly  noticed  on  this  part  of  the 
coaft  by  Arrian,  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  Marcian,  Al-Edrifi,  and  Thevenot, 
with  little  variation.  There  is  a  bay  between*”'  the  Mofasus451 
and  the  Eulacus  called  Sinus  ";<l  Pelodes  in  Ptolemy,  and  Sinus  Sre- 
loas  in  Marcian.  Salmafius  ^  and  Hudfon  will  not  allow  Marcian 
to  retain  his  own  reading,  but  reduce  him  to  the  ftandard  of  Pto¬ 
lemy.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  he  has  preferved  one  feature 
and  Ptolemy  another,  both  belonging  to  the  fame  face  of  the  coaft; 
for  thefe  two  terms  tranilated  are  nothing  more  than  Muddy  Bay 
and  Stake  Bay;  proving  that  Marcian  is  not  a  mere  copyift  of  Pto¬ 
lemy,  but  fometimes  alfo.a  commentator.  Pliny  bears  teftimony  to 
,the  former  circumftance,  and  Thevenot 460  mentions  the  entrance  of. 
the  Karun  as  ftill  marked  by  a  flake  of  palm  wood,  when  he  arrived 
at  the  mouth.  Let  us  now  confider  the  nature  'of  the  Karabah,  as  it 
has  been  already  noticed,  and  we  fliall  difeover  the  caufe  that  gives  rife 
.  to  this  circumftance.  The  term  of  broken  ground 447  applied  to  this 
fhoal  arifes  from  the  irregularity  of  the  foundings  and  overfalls  on  it, 
and  the  fiction  of  a  city  funk  here  is  noticed  by  feveral  authors.  The 
foundings,  according  to  M'Cluer,  vary  from  twelve  to  feven  and 
eight, — to  ten,  feven,  and  five  fathoms.  As  foon  as  the  modern  pilot 
finds  thefe,  he  keeps  away  weft  for  the  Ali-Meidan  ;  but  the  courfe 
of  Nearchus  feems  to  have  been  acrofs  this  bank,  and,  as  nearer 
fhore,  naturally  with  ftiallower  water ;  but  the  inequality  of  the 
bottom  as  naturally  offered  the  means  of  exploring  a  channel  acrofs. 
This  is  the  channel  that  we  may  conclude  was  marked  out  by  the 

.  4”  An  additional  proof  that  Ptolemy’s  Eu-  465  In  alterntro  mendnm  elTc  neceffi  eli. 
laeus  is  the  Dorack  channel.  His  Mofasus,  the  Sal.  Plin.  Ex.  p.701. 

KaVun.  .  465  In  p.  16. 

443  Between  the  KhAn  and  the  Dorack.  Karabah,  broken;  from  the  Perlian 

4i4  ZTijAaiar  Kohircr,  nnAbiv  xfamt.  Marcian.  root  Karab,  to  break.  Mr.  Jones. 
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natives,  'An  attention  of  this  kind  is  perfe&Iy  confiftent  with  the 
commercial  fpirit  of  the  province,  and  proceeds  upon  the  fame 
grounds  as  the  navigation  inland.  A  paflage  over  or  through  the 
flioal  is  neceflarily  implied  in  the  account  of  the  journal ;  the  a&- 
complilhment  of  it  is  reconciled  to  reafon  by  the  method  I  have 
purfued,  and  in  whatever  ftate  the  coaft  may  now  be,  it  can  hardly 
afford  a  ground  of  obje&ion  to  my  ftatement  of  what  it  might  have 
been  at  the  diftance  of  fo  many  centuries.  Arnidft  all  difads-antages 
of  ancient  navigators,  they  had  one  advantage  arifing  from  the 
little  depth  of  water  the  conftruCtion  of  their  veflels  required. 

Through  a  paflage,  then,  of  this  fort,  Nearchus  conduced  his 
fleet  thirty-feven  miles,  and  then  came  to  an  anchor  without  being  able 
to  approach  the  fhore.  Here  they  took  their  repaft  on  board,  and 
gave  the  people  lomc  time  for  refreffiment.  I  have  no  limitation 
to  fix  this  anchorage  in  the  Khore  Waftah,  the  iflue  of  the  Selege 
ftream4CS,  for  there  the  meafure  given  agrees  perfectly. with  M‘Cluer, 
and  there  he  feems  to  terminate  the  Karabah.  It  is  a  minute  cir- 
cumftance,  but  worth  noticing,  that  both  Ptolemy  and  Marcian 
agree  in  making  the  eaftern  commencement  of  the  bay,  Pel  odes, 
at  lomc  diftance  from  the  Eulams,  or  Dorack,  and  their  termination 
of  it  is  at  the  Mofens,  or  Karun,  which  would  naturally  happen, 
as  they  take  no  notice  of  the  intermediate  channel,  or  Khore 
Waftah. 

From  this  anchorage  the  fleet  weighed  in  the  night,  after  allow¬ 
ing  a  fliort  refpite  from  fatigue,  but  they  had  no  longer  a  flioal  to 
crofs;  they  failed  in  deep46”  water,  fays  Arrian,  manifeftly  marking 

«*•  It  amounts  to  thirty-two  geographical  .  *«r»  four  fathomr,  would  be 

miles,  equal  very  .nearly  to  thirty-feven  miles  *««  .C.vWtoa  Greek  fleet. 

Englifh.' 
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the  courfe  along  the  border4’0  of  the  Ali-Meidan,  which-  every 
vefl'el  bound  for  the  Bafra  Channel  ftill  purfues.  They  failed  ail 
night  and  the  whole  of  the  following  day  till  paft  noon,  when 
they  linifhed  their  courfe  at  Diridotis,  a  village,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Euphrates. 

The  diftance  affigned  for  this  paffage  acrofs  the  Ali-Meidan  is 
nine  hundred  ftadia,  or  upwards  of  fifty-fix  miles,  a  meafure  which 
is  very  dubious,  as  Nearchus  informs  us  he  was  able  to  keep  no  re¬ 
gular  account,  and  the  ftatement  of  the  moderns  is  fo  various,  that 

I  prefer  giving  their  own  dift’ances  to  fixing  any  determinate  mea¬ 
fure  of  my  own. 

D’Akville.  Geog.  Miles 

Memoir471.  Meafure  from  the.  Karun  to  Khore  7 
Abdilkl,  -  -  .  po-  add  7 

Map  of.  Afia,  fir-ft  part,.  -  -  -  33.  add  7 

Map  of  Tigris  and  Euphrates,,  '  -  -  30.  add  7 

M'Cluer., 

Large  Sheet  from  Waftah  to  Khore  Abdillah,  - 

Small  Sheet  from  Waftah  <  to  Khore  Abdillah:,  - 

Dalrymple. 

Anonymous  Chart  from  Karun  to  Khore  Abdillah,  4  6 

from  Waftah  to  Khore  Ahdillah,  — : — 

Niebuhr. 

From  Karun  to  Khore  Abdillah  (dubious),  40.  add  7 

470  Upon ,  this/af  there  are  foe  fathoms  on  “  ffrore,”  and  this  part  is  dry  at  low  water, 
the  foiuhern  edge3  five  fathoms  on  the  mid-  471  I  have  eighteen  draughts  to  confulty, 
die,  four  at  the  upper  end.  The  pilot feldom  but  thefe  are  all  worth  fpecifying.  Seven 
goes  under  five,  or  five  and  .an  half.  miles  are  added  for  the  difference  between  the 

,  M‘Cluerj  p.  30.  “  When  you  come  within  ICamn  and  Wallah  ;*  but  fame  of  the.  charts 

II  two  fathoms,  youare  Hill  near  ten  miles  from,  make  it  tern 


.  G.M. 

—  37 

—  4.0 

—  37 

40 

34 

62 
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.  If  fuch  are  the  flu&uations  of  the  moderns,  how  are  we  to  reduce 
a  journal  of  the  age  of  Alexander  ?  M‘Cluer’s  fmall  flieet  is  a  cor- 
reftcd  draught,  and  his  corre&ions  ufually  promote  a  coincidence 
with  Arrian  ;  but  how  are  we  to  -reconcile  his  eftimate  with  that  of 
Mr.  Dalrymple’s  chart?  It  is  true -that  I  efteetn  Mr.  Dalrymple’s, 
in  point  of  difpofition,  as  the  belt  of  any  which  I  have  feen ;  but 
I  have  rcafon  to  confider  all  its  meafures  as  too  large;  this  will  appear 
more  fully  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  coaft  in  general. 

Diridotis,  or  Teredon,  is  the  termination  of  the  voyage  by  fea, 
and  evidently  both  forms  mark  its  connexion  with  the  Diglito  of 
Pliny,  and  the  Tigris  of  the  Greeks,  as  they  are  both  related 
to  the  Oriental  Degela,  or  Dklsjile4”.  Diglidoth*’1,  intimating  a 
town  fituated  near  the  Degela,  will  give  the  two  forms  of  Diridotis 
and  Teredon,  with  the  ufual  interchange  between  R  and  L,  which 
appears  in  many  other  inilan'ces.  This  place  Arrian  calls  a  village, 
where  there  was  a  mart  eftablifhed  for  the  importation  of  the  in- 
cenfes  of  Arabia,  and  its  fituation  fits  it  for  the  conveyance  of  them 
up  to  Mefopotamia,  either  by  the  old  canal  at  the  Khore  Abdillah, 
or  by  the  Schat-el-Arab  to  Sufiana,  or  Perfis;  and  this  circum- 
flancc  has  recommended  it  to  the  notice  of  all  the  ancient  geo¬ 
graphers.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  Ptolemy  places  Tere'don 
between  the  two  mouths  of  the  Tigris,  which  evidently  proves  that 
he  confkkred  d’Anville’s  Choabedeh,  as  a  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  and 
not  of  the  Euphrates.  And  as  I  have  before  accounted  for  Pto- 

■"*  Niebuhr  writer,  Didsjile.  the  Tigris  — y.vA  tavdUrjhit ;  and  gives  Tigris 

One  reading  of  Diglito  in  the  MSS.  of  as  a  fecund  name,  where  the  courfe  is  as  twift 
Pliny  is  Diglath,  equivalent  to  Dcgctali.  as  an  arrow. 

Pliny  means  by  Diglito,  the  upper  part  of  _ 

312  demy’s 
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lean  "s  Sinus  Mediums,  the  whole  of  ancient  geography  is  thus  ren¬ 
dered  confident  with  itfelf,  and  with  our  modem  charts. 

It  will  lee  in  extraordinary  that,  witch  the  rotirfc  of  Nearchus 
lay  tip  the  Tigris,  or  Schat-el-AJt'ah,  he  fhould  pafs  the  mouth  of 
that  channel,  and  bring  his  fleet  tefan  anchor  in.  the  Khore  Abdillah, 
which  he  calls  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  This,  according  to 
Pliny’s  account,  was  juft  going  twenty-five  miles  out  of  his  way,, 
and  caufing  a  neceffity  of  re-meafuring  his  courfe  back  again  the 
fame  diftance.  Pliny’s  eftimate,  computed  by  d’Anville’s  method, 
is  reduced  to  twelve  miles  and  an  half ;  and  the  real  diftance,  taken 
largely,,  may  be  about  ten.  If,  therefore,  it  is  alked  why  this 
happened,  the  anfwer  will  exhibit  one  of  thofe  minute  coincidences 
which  nothing  but  truth  could  fuggeft.  It  is  a  circumftance  con¬ 
nected  with-  the  nature  of  the  navigation,  and  it  continues  to  be 
the  practice  of  the  pilots  to  the  prefeat  hour,  for  thus  M‘CIuen . 
deferibes  the  courfe 

.  .  .  .  “  After'*'*  thefe  foundings  in  Khore  Gufgah,  you  will 
“  quickly  Ihoalen  to  four  one-half  fathoms,  and  this  the  pilot  calls 
“  Mucan*”;  and  from  that,  three  one-half  or  three  fathoms  to- 
“  Bu Torah  Bar*76.  .With  thefe  foundings,  he  ftill  ftands  acrofs  [the 
“  mouth  of  the  Schat-el-Arab],  weft  or  weft  by  north,  till  he 
“  deepens  to  five-  fathoms  in  Khore  Abdillah,  and  there  he  anchors 
“  till  the  next  flood  tide  ;  or,  if  he  has  fufficient  tide  to  carry  him 
“  over,  he  ftands  away  to  clear  a  bank  between.  Khore  Abdillah  and 
"  the  Bu Torah  river.” 

I  now  beg  leave  to  notice,  that  the  pilot  on  board  Nearchus 
fteered  exactly  the  fame  courfe-  as  M'Gluer’s  Karaek  pilot  two 

474  M'Cluer’s  Memoir,  p,  30,  +7ft  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coilifa- 

473  Thc-Mefeae,  Bony,! or  Schat-el-Arab,  as  I  ufe  it. 

thoufandf 
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thoufand  years  afterwards  ■  fo  durable  is  the  ftamp  that  Nature 
has  Jet  upon  this  coaft.  The  reafon  of  this  is  obvious ;  for 
the  projection  of  the  Ali-Meidan  throws  the  veffel  off  the  coaft 
till  flic  is  oppofite  to  the  Khore  Abdillah,  and  the  level  of  the 
land  is  Jo  low  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schat-el-Arab,  that  it  is  much 
fafer  for  her  to  make  land  in  the  Khore,  than  to  ftand  up  the 
Schat-el-Arab  at  once,  when  the  coaft  on  either  hand  is  too  low  to 
be  vifible. 

While  Nearchus  lay  at  anchor  in  this  Khore,  which  he  calls  the 
Mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  intelligence  was  received  that  Alexander 
was  on  his  march  to  Sufa.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  return 
back1'11 ;  and  then,  by  purfuing  his  courfe  up  the  Pafi-Tigris,  to  join 
him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital. 

Here  it  is  that,  in  my  endeavour  to  explain  the  following  day’s 
courfe,  I  am  obliged  to  differ  totally  from  d’Anville,  I  appeal  to  the 
candour  of  the  reader,  that  no  captious  love  of  opposition  jnay 
be  imputed  to  me,  for  I  have  too  great  a  deference  to  that  great 
geographer’s  opinion,  ever  to  depart  from  it  without  fufficient 
grounds. 

The  paffage  is  only  fix  hundred  ftadia  from  Diridotis  to  Aginis. 
d’Anville  places  Aginis  at  Zei'ne,  in  the  Schat-el-Arab.  I  fay  that 
Nearchus  never  entered  the  Schat-el-Arab,  and  I  place  Aginis  at  the  1 
.mouth  of  the  Karun,  or  Khore  Moofa.  This  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  us.  D’Anville’s  beft  argument  is  the  fimilarity  between 
Aginis  and  Zeine;  and,  when  the  local  circumflances  are  firft  fixed, 

I  hold  fimilarity  of  names  to  he  one  of  the  beft  of  proofs ;  but  to 
derive  the  locality  from  the  found,  is  commencing  the  argument  at 
the  wrong  end.  1 


1  onirn  p.  357. 
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My  reafons  for  affirming  a  different  courfe  are  thefe  : 
ift,  Pliny’s  Chaldean  Lake,  and  Arrian’s  Lake  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tigris,  are  not  the  fame. 

2dly,  Arrian’s  Pafitigris  is  never  the  Schat-el-Arab,  and  in  this 
he  is  fupported  by  Strabo. 

3dly,  In  the  paffage  of  Nearchus  up  the  river,  no  notice  is  taken, 
of  the  canal  of  Haffar,  but  only  upon  Alexander’s  courle  down  to 
the  gulph. 

.  4th ly,  Nearchus  is  faid  to  go  up  the  Pafitigris,  Alexander  is  faid 
to  come  down  the  Eulaeus. 

5thly,  Nearchus,  in  his  courfe  from  Diridotis  to  Aginis,.  failed 
with  Sufiana  on  his  left. 


ift.  The  CHALDEAN  LAKE. 

Nearchus  failed4’8  acrofs  a  lake  into  which  the  Tigris  falls  at  its 
xffiie  into  the  gulph;  but  if  this  lake  exifts,  or  ever  did  exift,  it 
malt  have  been  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schat-el-Arab,  and  could  not  be 
the  fame  as  Pliny’s  Chaldean  Lake  ;  for  that  commences  below  Cte- 
fiphon,  and  ends  at  Aphle ;  and  he  adds  afterwards,  that  the  waters, 
after  fpreading  in  this  form,  are  again  colle&ed  into  a  ftream,  and 
S11  that  fli ape  take  their  courfe  to  the  fea.  His  47”  Chaldean  Lake, 

£!  TW  Ah*,,;  £,  ArJ.  w¥!,  Lacus  Chaklaicos  fe  fundit.  Eofque  nxx.  m. 
rcsJisi  i'ux  kA'i  A5  rao-As  w  paff.  amplitudinc  knplet.  New  i.xx.  miles 

xa)Jam  "Ayuii1.  Ar.  557.  will  not  reach  from  Ctefiphon  to  Aphle  by  two 

.  .  475  Sufa  a  Perfifo  mari  abfunt  col.  m.  .hundred,  and  Hill  Aphle  is  at  the  lower  end  of 

paff.  qua  fubiit  ad  earn  [>]  daffis  Alexandra  this  lake.  See  lib.  vi.  c.  27. 

Tafitigri.  Vicus  ad  Chaldaicum  Lacum  vo-  But  Pliny,  lib.  vi.  c.  Z3.  followed  a  different 
cafur  Aphle;  unde  Sufa  navigations  lxv.  m.  authority.  He  there  is  giving  an  account  of 

paff.  abfunt.  this  paffage  of  the  fleet  from  the  hiftorians  of 

This  Pafitigris  is  the  Schat-el-Arab,  and  Alexander,  and  there  we  find  (not  the  Chaldean 
Pliny  fupports  d’Anville  in  foppofing  the  lake)  but  a  lake  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
paffage  up  that  ftream ;  but  his  Lacus  Chal-  Odium  Euphratis.  Lacus  quern  faciunt  Eu- 
flaicus  will  not  accord  with  d’Anville.  Ti-  loeus  et  Tigris  juxta  Chayacem,  inde  Tigri, 
gris  inter  Selenciam  et  Ctefiphontem  veftus  in  Sofa,  (Lege)  inde  Pafi  Tigri,  Sufa. 

therefore, 
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therefore,  is  not  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schat-el-Arab,  but  Inland,  and 
its  termination  at  Aphle  ;  which,  if  Aphle  and  Haffar  are  the  fame, 
is  upwards  of  fixty481’  miles  from  the  mouth.  This,  I  conceive,  is 
the  firfl  i'ource  of  d’Anville’s  miftake,  and  Pliny’s  error  in  affirming 
Pafitigris,  as  the  appellation  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  united 
in  the  Schat-el-Arab,  is  the  ground  of  his  making  the  .fleet  go  up 
that  channel,  inftead  of  the  Karun,  or  real  Pafitigris.  D’Anville  fol¬ 
lows  him  in  this  aflertion,  and  here  is  his  fecond  miftake. 

For,  2(.lly,  Arrian’s  Pafitigris  is  always  that  ftream  which,  flow¬ 
ing  call:  of  Sufa,  joins  the  Eulteus  at  i'ome  diftance  below  that 
capital.  I  have  proved  this  by  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  Strabo, 
Diodorus,  Curtins,  and  Cheref-eddin,  all  according  with  Arrian: 
It  did  not  approach  the'  city;  it  was  a  broad,  deep,  and  navigable 
river  :  it  croffed  the  road  from  Perfis ;  and,  after  its  junction  with 
the  Eulseus,  the  united  ftream  feparated  again,  fending  off'  one 
branch  eaftward,  now  called  the  Dorack481,  and  another  weftward, 
which  is  the  Karun  ;  and,  finally,  its  charaderiftic  diftindion  is  the 
title  of  Paji ,  or  North  Eqftern  Tigris,  in  oppofition  to  the  great 
ftream  of  that  name,  which  is  now  ftyled  the  Schat-el-Arab  43V 
This  is  manifeftly  the  fyftern  of  Arrian  ;  and  Strabo,  in  explaining, 
the  error  of  fome  hiftorians  who  attributed  this  appellation  to  the 
Schat-el-Arab  as  the  general  channel,  which  received  all  the 
different  rivers,  as  manifeftly  confirms  the  lyftem  of  Arrian,  and 
proves  the  concurrent  opinion  of  all  the  authors  in  the  age  of 
Alexander. 

480  I  raeafure  to  the  bar  of  the  Coflifa-  401  The  Schat-e]:  Arab  is  always  (tyfed  De- 

Bony,  or  Bafra  Channel.  gela,  or  the  Tigris,  by  Al-Edrifr. 

481  The  Eateus  of  Ptolemy. 

' 
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3dly,  If  Nearchus  had  gone  up  the  Schat-el-Arab,  he  could  have 
entered  the  Eulseus,  or  Pafitigris,  only  by  the  Haffar  Canal;  is  it  then 
not  remarkable  that,  when  at  Aginis,  he  fpecifies  the  progrefs  of  the 
following  clay  as  up  the  Pafitigris*'5,  and  not  up  a  canal  ?  but  if 
Nearchus  had  failed  up  this  canal,  there  is  much  more  reafon  to 
conclude  it  would  have  been  fpecified  in  a  courfe  he  performed  him- 
felf,  (where  it  is  not  fpeeified,)  than  in  the  defcent  of  Alexander, 
where  it  is  mentioned,  and  in  which  he  was  not  fo  immediately  or 
perfonalJy  concerned.  This,  confidering  the  tenor  of  the  journal, 
is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  evidences  which  can  be  produced;  for  an 
artificial  cut  was  no  common  object  to  a  Greek,  and  a  fimilar  cir- 
cumftance  is  preferved  at  Heratemis,  though  the  paflage  was  neither 
explored,  or  made  any  part  of  the  navigation.  An  omiffion,  it  is 
true;  is  only  a  negative  proof,  but  in  an  inftance  of  this  kind  it 
mull  have  confiderable  weight. 

4thly,  There  is  no  inconfiftence  in  mentioning  Alexander’s 
defcent  by  the  Eulseus,  and  Nearchus’s  afeent  by  the  Pafitigris,  for 
Nearchus  entered  the  river  from  the  fea  where  it  bore  this  appel¬ 
lation  in  contradiftinction  to  the  Tigris,  and  Alexander  embarked  at 
Sufa,  where  that  fource,  which  pafles  the  capital,  is  called  the 
Eulaeus.  The  various  heads434  of  this  ftream  caufe  cqnfufion  in  the 
interior;  the  various  arms,'  as  it  approaches  the  fea,  create  diforder 
upon  the  coaft.  It  is  thus  that  the  Eulseus  and  Choafpes  are  tranf- 
rnutable,  and  that  the  .  Eulaeus  of  Ptolemy  is  not  the  fame  as 
Arrian’s  at  its  mouth,  but  the  Dorack.  If  Alexander  embarked  at 

«»6eiSs  nan J  TJ,  n«n*{yp»  &m  eiWitw.  et  vitlages  oii  elle  pafle,  ct  ainfi  il  ell  mat 
An-,  p.357,  aife  qUe  les  voyageurs  s’accordent  bien  poar 

*a*  En  Turqaie  cn  Perle  et  aux  Indes  one  ces  noms.  Tavernier,  lib.  v.  p.  733.  Atnll. 
meme  riviere  prend  le  110m  de  toutes  les  vilies  edit.  . 

xi  Sufa, 
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Sufa,  the  ftrcam  was  neceffarily  the  Eulafus  till  it  joined  the  Pafi¬ 
tigris,  and  the  name  was  ealily  continued  after  the  junction.  If 
Nearchus  entered  the  Pafitigris,  the  prefervation  of  the  fame  title  in 
his  courfe  upwards,  obviated  ambiguity;  aiid  when  he  reached  the 
jundion,  his  progrefs  up  the’eaftern  fource  diftiriguifhes  again  the 
Pafitigris  from  the  Eultcus.  By  the  latter  he  would  have  reached 
Sufa,  by  the  former  he  effected  his  junction  with  the  army. 

5tlily,  The  cxpreffion  of  Arrian  is  precife,  when  he  alferts  that 
Nearchus  failed  back  again  from  Diridotis  to  Aginis,  if  Aginis  is  in 
the  Delta  on  the  Khore  Moola ;  but  it  is  not  equally  appoiite,  if  he 
returned  only  to  the  Schat-el-Arab.  It  appears  evident  that  he  had 
intended  to  go  up  the  Sehat  by  the  courfe  he  held,  but  that  the  ac¬ 
count  lie  received  at  Diridotis  informed  him '  that  the  king  was 
directing  his  courfe  to  Sufa ;  this  intelligence  carried  him  back  to 
the  Pafitigris,  as  the  fhorteft  paffage  to  the  capital,  for  fuch  it  is;  while 
the  navigation  up  the  Schat-el-Arab  and  through  the  Haffar  canal  was 
either  unknown  to  him  at  that  time,  or  not  in  his  contemplation.  But 
this  is  not  all;  he  palled  from  Diridotis  back  to  Aginis  with  Sufiana 
on  his  left.  Could  this  be  true,  if  he  had  failed  up  the  Schat-el- 
Arab  ?  Let  any  advocate  of  Mr.  d’Anville  inform  me,  if  ever  the 
trad  on  the  weft  of  the  Schat-el-Arab  was  called  Sufiana  by  any 
geographer,  ancient  or  modern  ?  Whether  it  was  polfible  for  Arrian, 
to  terminate  that  province  weft,  at  the  Euphrates485  inftead  of  the  # 
Tigris  r  No.  It  was  always  ftyled  Arabia,  by  the  concurrent  tefti- 
mony  of  hiftorians  and  geographers,  as  it  is  to  the  prefentday,  and 
it  was  always  poflelfed  by  Arabs,  whofe  influence  reaches  to  the  very 
walls  of  Bafra. 

♦’*  The  Khore  Abdtiah  is  .the  Euphrates  of  Arrian. 

;  1  3K  if, 
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If  however,  it  can  be  fuppofed  that  Nearchus  made  his 436  Eu¬ 
phrates  the  boundary  of  Sufiana,  the  difficulty  will  be  increafed 
for  then,  in  failing  up  the  Schat-el-Arab,  the  expreffion  ought  to 
have  been,  that  he  proceeded  up  the  Schat-el-Arab  through  -Sufiana^ 
not  with  Sufiana  on  his  left ;  for,  if  the  Tigris  is  the  boundary,  in 
going  up  it,  Sufiana  muft  be  on  the  right. 

The  whole  of  this  error  originates487  with  Pliny ;  he  knew,  from 
the  hiftorians  of  Alexander,  that  the  fleet  went  up  the  Pafitigris  ;but 
his  Pafitigris  is  the  Schat-el-Arab,  and  theirs  is  the  river  connected 
with  the  Eulseus.  If  this  error  had  not  milled  fo  great  a  geographer 
as  d’Anville,  all  that  has  been  faid  would  be  fuperfluous, 

Thefe  are  my  reafons  for  adopting  the  following  fyftem  ;  and  it 
will  now  be  eafy  to  conduct  Nearchus  from  Biridotis  to  Aginis  by 
the  courfe  which  is  here  afiumed.  Thefe  are  the  words  of  Arrian  •. 
“  At  Diridotis4'8,  intelligence  was  received  that  Alexander  was  ad- 
“  vancing  to  Sufa ;  the  fleet,  therefore,  returned  back  again  from 
“  Diridotis,  in  order  to  proceed  up  the  Pafitigris,  and  join  the 
“  army.  They  failed  accordingly  on  the-ir  return,  with  Sufiana  on 


*'«■  The  Khore  Abdillah. 

*87  It  orininates  actually  vvith  thofe  Greek 
writers  whom  Strabo  reproves  for  the  fame 
miftake. 

^  ■  as®  ‘EflatOa  E7ri  SbVue 

V  .a8*.v'&9w  xj  dvrh  TO  OUISO’  «« 

Itard  TOE  TDOTOlfOOV  c6vac7r?.ahrams 

cvpjitim  ’Ata&dfa:  '£»**»  Si  TO  EMUAA1N  l, 
APiXTEPA  nt yij'E™  t^ovris-  ■mafxv^t- 

xri  alfooiE  Is  i»5  Tlyps  ta£dyy.si  ■aora^Sr  •  ..... 
Jdi  ii  nt -fifouf  if'  atrrir  tot.  ««T«/ur  aWxef 

’Vm*.  Arr.  p.  357- 

To  make  thefe  words  accord  with  a  paflage 
tip  the  Tigris,  or  Schac.  dvl  ft]  n;.  tiarns  i5 


urn  to,  rooTMfio,  muft  be  rendered,  from  the 
lake  .UP  the  river;  but  VX  cannot  be  fo  ren¬ 
dered.  It  is  TO  the  river.  And'  again  — 
»mi,  riv  ■va.TxjMv  mult  then  be  a  different 
river  from  that  which  is  exprefsly  declared, 
to  be  their  objed  before,  aura  jh  IWiTiyfw  ■ 

The  refutation  of  any  fuclt  conflrudibn;  and 
the  confirmation- of  that  which  I  adopt,,  is 
contained  in  a  following  paffage.  That  is, 
when  the  fleet  proceeded  the  next  day  from 
Aginis  :  ’Me  *«T»  ,™  nWy*»  £»>.  "m*m. 
From  thence,  [from  Aginis,]  they  Med  up 
the  Pafitigris.  '■The  ri-v,sr,  therefore,  is  the 
Pafitigris,  and  not  the  Tigris. 

“  the 
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“  the  left.  The  firft  part  of  their  courfe  was  acrois  a  lake  into 
“  which  the  Tigris  dilembogues  itfelf  and  from  this  lake 

“  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  [Pafitigris],  the  diftanee  was  fix  hun- 
“  dred  ftadia :  at  the  termination  of  their  courfe  was  a  village  of 
“  Sufiana,  called  Aginis.” 

Tu  commenting  on  this  paflage,  Mr.  d'Anville  commits  two  errors; 
for  he  calls  the  lake,  the  Chaldean  Lake,  which  it'  has  been  proved 
■not  to  be  ;  and  he  then  adds,  that  the  extent  of  the  lake  is  fix  hun¬ 
dred  ^  ftadia,  though  the  text  fays  dire&Iy  the  reverfe.  “  They 
u  palled  the  lake,  and  from  the  lake  to  the  river  the  diftanee  was 
“  fix  hundred  ftadia.”  He  adduces  the  teftimony  of  Strabo490  to 
prove  this,  but  Strabo  does  not  mention  the  extent  of  the  lake 
at  all. 

The  cxiftence  of  this  lake  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  or  Schat- 
el-Arab,  muft  now  be  fought  for;  and,  if  we  take  a  view  of  the 
map,  we  find  a  trad  on  the  weft  of  that  ftream  called  Dauafir  by 
Niebuhr,  the  extreme  point  of  which  between  the  Khore  Abdillah 
and  the  Schat-el-Arab  we  muft  fink,  to  find  room  for  this  lake  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  ;  and  that  this  was  really  under  water  in 
the  age  of  Alexander,  and  rofe  gradually  to  its  prefent  appearance, 
cither  by  accumulation  or  artificial  means,  we  have  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  to  prove.  The  very  name49',  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  implies 
inundation;,  and  Niebuhr  fuppofes  the  whole  level  as  high  as 
Hafleinad,  the  burial-place  of  Haffan-ben-Hanefie,  to  have  been 
under  water,  and  even  that  it  would  be  fo  at  this  day,  if  the  inun- 


*89  La  traverlee  de 
d’  Alexandre  fut  de  fi: 


:  pour  la  flotte  49°  P-  729’ 

(lades.  Mem.  491  Kerme-Ci 

the  watery  countr; 

3  K  3 


hot  country ;  Daua-fir, 
But  ? 


dation 
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elation  were  not  prevented  by  dykes.  “  Every  where,  (he  fays49*,) 
“  canals  are  cut  to  convey  water  to  the  date  grounds ;  and  as  the 
“  water  of  the  river  is  faturated  with  flime,  the  land  here  muff,  -in 
“  a  fucceflion  of  ages,  have  been  raifed  conliderably  to  have  ob- 
“  tained  its  proper  level.”  This  fuppofition  of  Niebuhr’s  is  in 
•  perfed  harmony  with  an  aiTertiori'53  of  Pliny’s,  that  the  inundation 
of  the  waters  is  no  where  fo  extenfive  as  in  this  part  of  the  river. 
Another  circumftance  is  the  riling  of  Abadan,  a  town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Schat-el-Arab,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Dauafir ;  for  it  feems 
pofiible  to  trace  this  from  its  emerfionj  firft,  in  the  form  of  an 
iiland,  and  afterwards  as  part  of  the  main  occafioned  by  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  waters.  I  looked  for  it  in  two  Apphadanas  of 
Ptolemy,  but  the  pofition  of  neither  anfwers.  Marcian494,  however, 
expreffes  himfelf  thus  :  “  Near  this  part 433  of  Sufiana  lies  an  ifland 
“  called  Apphadana 4,<,  which  fome  attribute  to  Arabia.”  This 
feems  to  drew  the  emerfion  of  land  at  the  point  of  the  Dauafir, 
between  the  age  of  Alexander  and  the  time  of  Marcian.  The  con¬ 
nexion  of  this  ifland  with  the  main,  or  rather  the  withdrawing  of 
the  waters  which  feparated  it,  feems  to  have  taken  place  in  a  later 
period  ;  for  that  it  was  united  in  the  time  of  Al-Edrifi  is  evident. 
“  Abadan,  (he  fays497,)  is  a  fmall  fort,  but  ftill  in  good  condition, 

491  Vol.ii.  p.  169.  Amft. edit.  Syrian  Greeks  pofleffed  .the  mouths  of  the 

433  Non  alio,  loco  plus  profecere  aquas  terris  Euphrates,  this  word  would  read  Esweejene, 
inveclffi,  Plin.  lib.  vi.  c.  27.  not  far  removed  from  Apphadana. 

***.  Mate.  Heracl.  p.  17.  Geog.  Min.  w  Eft  autem  Abadan  Arx  parva  quidem, 
Hudfoti.  fed  integra,  ad  litus  mans  ap^ofita,  qua?  in- 

455  The  Pafini  Charax.  fervit.  ad  obfervandos  atque  protegendos  eos, 

430  The  tranflation  reads  Apphana.  There  .  qui  fubeant  mare  prasdiflum  jacefque  Abadan 
is  a  coin  in  the  poffeffion  of  Mr.  Cracheroae,  ab  occidental!  parte  Degelte  [Tigris]  amnis 
and  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  Mufeum,  inferibed  qui  eo  in  locomaximediffunditBr  fuper  terram. 
I2FEAHNE,  which  is  by  fome  imputed  to  AI-Edrili,  p.  izj, 

.Afpendus  j .  but  if  it  ihouid  appear  that  the 


fituated 
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“  fituated  near  the  fea,  which  is  intended  for  watching  and  pro- 
“  toiling  thole  who  frequent  this  part  of  the  coaft,  it  lies  on  the 
“  weftern  hank  of  the  Degela  [Tigris],  in  a  part  where  that  river 
“  partietd  arl  v  ^VTur/j-  itfelf  over  the  land w“.”  The  fame  author  adds 
a  remarkable  cirenmftance,  which,  though  not  conneded  with  the 
inundation,  is  fo  uncommonly  local,  that  it  is  worth  inferring. 
“  Six  miles  below  Abadan  lies  Al-chafciabat,  which  fignifies  a  ftage 
“  railed  upon  piles  in  the  lea,  where  there  is  a  watch  kept,  and 
“  thofe  who  arc  appointed  for  that  fervice  repair  to  the  ftage  in- 
“  boats,  and  return  by  the  fame  conveyance.”  This  fad  is  fo  con- 
neded  with  the  navigation  of  the  Schat-el-Arab,  that  whether  the 
duty  of  this  watch  was  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  lignals,  or 
affording  pilotage  ;  it  marks  ftrongly  the  attention  paid  to  the  fecu- 
rity  either  of  the  country  or  of  the  navigators,  and  that,  no  more 
than  the  lowneis  of  the  coaft  demanded.  This  ftage  feems  evidently 
on  the  point  of  the  lhoal,  between  the  Khore  Abdillah  and  the 
Schat-el-Arab. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  Dauafir  at  its  termination,  and  fuch  is 
the  evidence  to  prove  that  there  was  a  lake  in  the  age  of  Near- 
chus  where  there  is  now  land;  that  the  land  had  emerged  in  the 
form  of  an  ifland  in  the  time  of  Marcian ;  and  that,  before  AI- 
Edrifi  wrote,  it  was  united  to  the  main.  This  is  a  fad  of  no  fmall 
importance  to  afcei'tain.  As  the  want  of  a  lake  at  prefent  forms 
one  ground  of  objedion  to  the  authenticity  of'  the  journal..  Tlie 

498  Tout  !e  pah  eft  ft  has  qne  fans  ime  digue  in  the  lownefs  of  the  land.  In  p,  24,-  he  men- 
qvti  regne  le  long  de  la  mer  il  fetoit  fouvent  en  ttons  the  breaking  of  this  dyke,  and  that  (hen. 
danger  d’elhe  fubmerge.  Tavernier,  lib.  ii.  the  waters  came. up  to  Bafra. 
p.  24.3.  I  find  nothing  of  this  dyke  in  other  Anno  326  A.  C, 

authors,  unlefs  it  be  the  dyke  in  the  river  wen-  400  poft  Ch. 

tioned  by  Niebuhr.  But  the  paffage  concurs  ncopoftUi. 
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name  of  Abadan  fill  exifts  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  the 
TTchabde  and  Tfchwabde  of  Niebuhr  s0°,  which  he  makes  two 
villages,  poffibly  out  of  one.  M'Cluer  has  alfo  an  Abadan,  but 
too  high  up  the  river,  and  on  the  eaftern  inftead  of  the  weftern 
fide. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  fating  all  the  circumftances  re¬ 
lating  to  this  point  of  the  Dauafir,  on  account  of  the  numerous  errors 
attending  it ;  and  I  mu  ft  now  obferve  that  i  am  not  bound  by  the 
text  of  Arrian  to  fix  upon  any  particular  extent  of  the  lake  ;  for  he 
mentions  only  that  the  fleet  crofted  it,  and  that,  from  the  lake  to 
the  Pafitigris,  the  diftance  was  thirty-feven  miles  and  an  half.  The 
extent  of  it  up  the  Tigris  I  am  not  concerned  with,  but  I  fliould 
not  carry  it,  with  Niebuhr,  thirty  miles  up -to  Halfeinad ;  for 
Mr.  Jones,  who  has  pafled  frequently !  up  the  channel  and  down, 
feems  to  think,  that  the  weftern  bank  is  every  where  too  high  to 
admit  of  inundation,  till  within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  the  mouth; 
but  that  part,  he  fays,  has  undoubtedly  been  under  water,  and  thus 
does  the  teftimony  of  a  living  witnefs  confirm  all  our  written 
evidence. 

The  map  will  now  conduct  us,  after  paffing  the  lake,  acrofs  the 
■  Ali-Meidan,  back  again  to  the  Karun,  which  I  confider  as  the 
Pafitigris,  and  Aginis  as  a  village  at  its  mouth.  The  general  depth 
of  water  on  the  Meidan,  -neareft  to  the  coaft,  is  two  fathoms  at 
high  water;  and  confequently,  if  Nearchus  failed  upon  the  flood," 
there  is  ample  allowance  for  the  draught  of  his  veffels,  which  was 
certainly  not  more  than  nine  feet,  and  probably  lefs  than' fix:  and 

here, 


See  Tab.  lx.  voLii.  Amft.  edit. 
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here,  at  Aginls,  I  make  him  anchor  with  the  view  of  purfuing  his 
eourfe  up  tlie  Karan  the  fucceeding  day. 

Here  a  greater  difficulty  occurs  than  that  which  I  have  been  en¬ 
deavouring  to  unravel;  for,  according  to  the  journal,  the  extent  of 
the  coaft  from  the  Arofis  to  the  Pafitigris  is  two  thoufand  fladia, 
while  the  three  days’  eourfe  makes  it  two  thoufand  to  Diridotis 
and  if  Nearchus  came  back  to  the  Karun,  as  I  ftate,  fix  or  ieven 
hundred  fladia  ought  to  be  fubtradled  from  the  two  thoufand.  This; 
difficulty  is  not  leffened  by  adopting  Mr.  d’Aimlle’s  fyftem,  for 
then  it  rauft  be  added  inftead  of  fubtradled,  fo  that  the  difference  is 
equal,  either  in  excels  or  default :  for  this  there  is  no  better  folution 
than  what  the  journal  itfelf’  affords,  that  Nearchus  himfelf  confeffes- 
he  kept  a  very  uncertain  account  in  this  paffage ;  and  I' am  forry  to 
add,  that  the  difagreemcnt  of  our  modern  charts  enables  me  to  pro¬ 
duce  nothing  certain  upon  the  fubjedt.  Mr.  Dalrymple’s  arifeny-' 
mous  chart  s"‘  is  the  only  one  that  gives  thirty-feven  miles  between 
the  Schat-cl-Arab '  and  the  Karun,  agreeable  to  Nearchus.  The1 
others  vary  fo  much,  that  I  prefer  a  flatement  of  the  whole  to  any 
explication  of  my  own,  and  I  am  conftrained  to  take  the  meafure1 
from  the  Arofis  to  Diridotis  according  to  the  daily  eourfe,  .rather 
than  to  the  Pafitigris,  as  Arrian  reckons,  becaufe  in  one  inftance  I 
have  particulars  fpecified,  and  in  the  other  only  a  general'  fum- 
My  reckoning  may  be  reduced1  to  Arrian’s,  by  taking  off' from 
thirty-feven  to  forty-leven  miles,  the  fuppofed  diftance  between: 
Diridotis  and  Aginis.  * 

With  much  diffidence,  then,  I  fubmit  the  following  flatement 

501  I  always,  fuppofe  the  meafure  of ■  this  chart  to  be  too  lai-gf  .  : 
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to  the  reader ;  for  greater  disagreement, 

in  fo  fmall  a  fpace,  is  hardly 

to  be  found : 

IMHes  Eng. 

Stadia. 

From  the  Arofis  to  Kataderbis, 

500 

to  Khore  Waftah, 

600 

to  Diridotis, 

900 

2000 

12  5 

Nautic  Miles. 

Miles  Eng. 

Arrian  from  the  Arofis  to  Diridotis, 

— 

~  12  5 

D’Anville’s  Map  of  Afia, 

105  nearly  122 

D’Anville’s  Memoir, 

75  - 

-  87 

M'Cluer’s  large  (beet, 

80  - 

93 

M‘Cluer’s  fmall  fheet  corrected, 

■  90  - 

-  103 

D,’Apres 

80  •— 

93 

Gough’s  chart, 

81  - 

94 

Niebuhr s",  - 

90  - ■ 

-  103: 

Dalrymple’s  anonymous  chart, 

*37  — 

-  160 

Pliny,  -  - 

— 

-  2  6$ 

Pliny,  by  another  eftimate. 

— 

—  250 

Pliny,  halved  by  d’Anville, 

.  '  — 

-  125 

Marcian  of  Heraclea,  3430  ftadia, 

— 

-  2x4 

Marcian,  by  Salmafius,  1830  ftadia, 

-  1 14 

Ptolemy,  fix 503  degrees 

-  36 0  — 

~  4i7 

Such  is  the  fluctuation  of  this  eftimate,  and  perhaps, 

out  of  the 

whole  lift,  M'Cluer  is  the  only  one  who  formed  his  ftatement  from 

501  Niebuhr  poffibly  {aw  M'Gluer’s  papers  503  In.reality  fix  one-half,  Teredon,  80°. 
atBafra,  ;  Oroatis,  86°  30'. 

observation, 
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©bfervation,  or  the  account  of  the  native  pilots.  Arrian  differs  from 
him  only  twenty  miles,  and  on  a  coaft  where, 'he  informs  us, 
Ncarchus  could  keep  no  true  reckoning.;  it  is  extraordinary  that 
his  deviation  lliould  be  no  greater.  Pliny  had  evidently  found  the 
fame  number  of  ftadia,  but  doubled  the  diftancc  by  ufing  the  Olym¬ 
pian  ftadium  in  his  redudion,  Mr.  Dahymple’s  anonymous  chart50* 
exceeds  in  reality  all  but  Ptolemy;  and  it  is  a  great  difappointment  to 
find  that  a  chart,  upon  which  depends  the.  beft  information  for  eln- 
cidating  Arrian,  flxould  be  fo  defe&ive  in  its  meafurement.  It  is, 
however,  by  no  means  afeertained  that  the  head  of 'the  gulph  is 
correct  in  any  chart ;  on  ihe  eaftern  part,  even  M'Cluer  may  be 
deemed  dependent  upon  the  information  of  his  pilots,  and  though 
their  eftimate  is  fufficiently  juft  to  anfwer  their  purpofe,  it  is  far  in¬ 
ferior  to.  the  obfervation  of  an  Englilh  navigator. 

From  Aginis,  Arrian  reckons  it  only  five  hundred  ftadia,  or 
thirty-one  miles,  to  Sufa,  in  which  there  is  evidently  an  error  either 
in  the  eftimate  or  in  the  manuferipts.  D’Anvilie  fuppofes  that  the 
letter  exprefiive  of  a  thoufand  has  been  loft,  and  Greek  numerals, 
as  fingle  letters,  are  cafily  omitted :  to  his  opinion,  therefore,  I : 
lliould  have  no  objedlion  to  fubferibe,  if  fifteen  hundred  ftadia 
would  carry  Nearchus  to  Sufa ;  but  that  fum  is  ftill  too  fmall,  and , 
Sufa 505  mu  ft  be  the  termination  according  to  the  text ;  ■  otherwife  I 
would  have  fixed  the  mcafure  to  the  bridge  where  the  fleet  joined 
the  army. 

D’Anville’s  diftancc  from  Aginis  to  Sufa  is  fomething  Ihort  of  an 
hundred  and  thirty  miles,  which  Pliny  ftates  at  two  hundred  and 

Mr.  Dalrymple  is  never  accountable  for  is  anonymous, 
the. accuracy  of  the  charts  he  pnbltihe#. .  The  !cs  '-.ym;  ..  .  «W»  ti  .«W»i  ir<e*.»s 

author  is  alone  refpop. iibic ;  and  in  this  cafe  lie  r  axsinet. 
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fifty ;  this,  by  the  ufual  redu&ion,  is  an  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
agreeing  fufficiently  with  forae  comparative  meaiures  of  Al-Edrifis°°, 
who  has  no  direft  route  between  thefe  two  points ;  but  Strabo  has 
evidently  copied  the  fame  authorities  as  Arrian,  and  his  account  is 
not  only  equally  deficient,  but  his  numbers  more  confufed.  He 
reckons  an  hundred  and  fifty  ftadia  to  the  bridge,  and  from  the 
bridge  fixty  to  Sufa.  This  is  out  of  all  proportion  ;  but  it  is  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  an  eliimate  of  five  hundred  ftadia  from  the 
Sufian'07  village  to  Sufa,  by  which  village,  if  he  means  Aginis,  it 
is  evident  that  he  read  five  hundred  in  the  copies,  as  well  as  Arrian, 
and  not  fifteen  hundred,  as  d’Anville  requires.  I  have  before  me 
the  means  of  giving  the  real  diftance  within  a  very  few  miles, 
which  I  fhall  produce  upon  bringing  the  fleet  up  to  the  bridge;  and, 
to  that  diftance,  all  the  difcordance  of  our  authors  muft  be  obliged 
to  fubmit.  I  fhall  now  carry  the  fleet  up  the  Karun,  which  Arrian 
calls  the  Pafitigris !08. 

- -  One  clay  only  is  allowed  at  Diridotis,  though  poffibly  it  ought  to 

A  be  more,  and  one  day  at  Aginis.  From  Aginis  the  fleet  entered  the 

^Pafitigris.  Pafitigris,'  and  proceeded  little  more  than  nine  miles  to  a  village. 
One  hundred  where  Nearchus  waited  till  he  fhould  receive  intelligence  that  the 
fecondday.  army  was  approaching,  which  was  to  determine  his  progrefs,  in 
order  to  efifetft  a  jun&ion.  The  meafnres  of  the  journal  totally  fail 
me  here ;  for  the  hundred  and  fifty  ftadia  attributed  to  this  day’s; 
ccsurfe  lead .  to  nothing,  and  are  fully  as  difproportionate  as  the  five 
hundred  affigned  to  the  diftance  between  Aginis  and  Sufa.  This  is 

**  He  -has.  one  from  Afar  Mokram  ta  Do-  d’Anviite’s  to  Aginfe 
.  rack  of  four  ftatioos,  equal  to  alibut  one!  hull-  s“7  Lib.  Xvii.  p.  yat}.- 

•  .  dred  miles;  and,  by  companion,  this  would  s°*  On  leaving  Aginis,  his  word's  arc, 

.  . give  nearly  the  ferae  meafure  as  Pliny’s  and  ’eOaii  x«t<*  rJ»  IWwiftti  £,u •••&»»>  P-357- ' 

s*.  ■  not 
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»ot  more  peculiar  to  my  fyftem'than.to  Mr.d’Anville’s ;  for  if  they 
entered  the  Ilaflar  from  the  Tigris,  as  lie  fuppoles,  the  paffage 
through  that  car.al  is  thirty^fivews  miles;  and  if  they  pafled  through 
the  Delta,  which  is  my  fuppofition,  the  courfe  is  forty-five  miles, 
indead  of  nine.  I  never  abandon  the  meafures  of  the  journal 
without  regret,  as  I  find  their  general  correfpondence  of  the  utmoft 
Utility  ;  but  1  wilh,  upon,  the  prefent  occafion,  to  make  the  day’s 
courfe  terminate  at  the  head  of  the  Delta,  where  would  be  the 
natural  pofition  of  the  fleet  while  waiting  for  intelligence.  In 
afiuming  the  liar  un  for  the  Pafitigris  of  Arrian,  no  error  can  be 
incurred  but  fuch  as  has  already  been  difeufled  s'°;  and,  in  carrying 
the  fleet  up  this  channel,  I  adopt  a  courfe  purfued  by  all  the  veflels 
of  the  country,  till  within  th.efe  few  years,  which  came  from 
Bender-Rcgh,  Bufheer,  or  any  of  the  ports  on  the  eaflern  fide  of 
the  gulph,  Thevenot  and  Pietro  della  Valle  both  pafled  this  way  s 
and  though  Thevenot  deferibes  the  country  of  the  Delta  as  almoft 
depopulated,  and  little  cultivated,  ■  the  natural  property  of  the  foil 
mud  be  fertile,  as  confiding  of  dime  accumulated  by  the  rivers ; 
and  this  fertility  mud  have  been  turned  to  advantage,  and  improved, 
while  the  government  was  good,  as  it .  evidently,  was,  under  the 
early  dynaflics.  In  this  date  Nearchus  found  it,  and  deferibes  it  as 
populous  and  fionri/lung;  and  the  village  they  reached,  as  capable 
of  fupplying,  not  only  their -wants,  but  of  adminiftermg  to  their 
gratification.  One  choice,  therefore,  only  is  left,  to  fix  this  village’ 
in  the  Delta  on/the  basks  of  the  Karun,  at  nine  miles  from  its. 

jofl  Thefq  meafures  are  taken  from  Mr.  been  always  navigated  by  the  native  veflete  in 
Palryniple's  anonymous  chart,  and  are  both  preference  to  the  others.  It  is  only  Trace  Eu* 
apparently  too  long.  ropean  traders  have  gone.to  fiafra,  that  the 

up  it  ]>as  been  fnggefted  to  me,  that  Ne.  CofTtfa-feony  or  Schat-cl-Arab  has  been  much 
prehus  njigbt  have  failed  up.  the  ftuni'Qiere'  tsfed,  the  garoifliere,  lying  between,  the  ttyo, 
Channel,  ioflead  t>f  the  Knrijn.  -  My  oh-  Isnft  of  all. 
jeftten  to  it  i;,  'that  the  branch  hat 

■  3*» 
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mouth,  if  we  adhere  to  the  hundred  and  fifty  ftadia  of  the  journal  '; 
or,  if  we  abandon  them,  to  carry  the  fleet  through  the  whole  level 
to  the  head  of  the  Delta,  at  the  point  where  the  Karlin  crofles  the 
Haffar  canal.  The  latter  fuppoiition  fee  ms  preferable,  on  account 
of  convenience  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  journal  inconfiftent 
with  the  former  ;  for  no  diftances  are  fpecified  from  this  point  up¬ 
wards,  as  they  are  all  concluded  in  the  five  hundred  ftadia  from 
Agihis  to  Sufa,  however  erroneous  that  eftimate  may  be. 

At  this  village  Nearchus  performed  facrifices  to  the  gods  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  fleet,  and  the  fuccefs  of  his  expedition.'  Thefe 
were  attended  with  games  as  ufual;  and  the  feftivity  natural  to 
plenty  and  fecurity  fucceeded’  to  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage. 

Having  brought  Nearchus  to  this  village,  I  fhall  leave  him  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  repofe,  till  I  have  conducted  the  two  armies  under 
the  command  of  Alexander  and  Hephteftion  on  their  march  to 
Sufiana.  The  line  of  their  progrefs  is  eafily  difcernible ;  but,  as 
there  were  no  enemies  to  fubdue;  and  the  whole  was  the  return  of 
a  victorious  army,  we  have  no  geographical  particulars  from  our 
claffical  hiftorians ;  it  is  a  bare  outline,  which,  if  neceflar.y  to  be 
filled  up,  can  only  be  effected-  by  recourfe  to  modern  authorities’: 
it  fhall,  therefore,  no  longer  be  dwelt  upon,  than  is-  necdlary  to 
combine  the  movements  of  the  feparate  divifions,  to  eftablifh  dates,, 
and  to  render  the  whole  confident  in  all  its  parts. 

We  left  Alexander  at  Giroft  in  the  latter  end  of  December,  pre¬ 
paring  for  his  progrefs  by  an  inland  route  eaftward;  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  while  ffe  detached  Hephmftion  with  the  elephants  and  grofs- 
of  the  army,  with  orders  to  c rolls  the  mountains,  and  proceed  along 
the  coaft  of  the  gulph,  through  that  level  which  is  called  the  Ker- 
mefir.  I  ought  not  to  know  more  than  my  director,  and  he  fays, 
that  Hephteftion  was  ordered  to  take  this  route  becaufe  it  was 

winter, 
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winter,  and  the  winter-  was  milder  on  the  coaft  than  inland.  This 
Is  too  true,  for  the  mildnefs  extends  to  heat,  putridity,  and  un- 
wholefomnds.  It  appears  to  me  that  Arrian  has  not  preferved  the 
real  caufe  ol  this  order,,  for  Alexander  feems  to  have  ad-ed  upon 
this  occafion,  as  upon  all  others,  from  the  time  he  had  no  more 
enemies  to  fubdue  that  is,  becaufe  he  was  defirous  of  obtaining 
a  knowledge  of  his  empire ;  and  he  detached  Hephseftion  through 
the  Kenneiir  for  the  fame  reafon  he  had  ordered  Craterus  to 
proceed  through  Arachofia  from  the  Indus,.  and.Nearchua  to  furvey 
the  coaft.. 

However  this  may  be,  Alexander  himfelf  appears  to  have  moved 
from  Giroft  beiore  the  conclufion  of  the  year,  fome  days  previous 
to  the  failing  of  Nearchus,  and  the  firft  place  to  which  we  trace  him 
is  Pafagardse  s“ ;  for  at  Pafagardx  is  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  whether  he 
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perifhed  in  the  war  with  the  Mafiagetae,  or  was  gathered  to  his  father* 
with  the  Euthanafiafo  beautifully  def'crihed  by  Xenophon  :  and  at 
Pafagardae  we  find  Alexander  puniihing  Orfmes  for  embezzlement, 
and  plundering  the  tomb  of  a  native  fovcrcign.  It  is  foreign  to 
my  purpofe  to  enter  into  this  tranfadion,  dill  I  cannot  help  noticing 
that  the  afperfions  thrown  upon  the  condud  of  /Alexander  on  this  oc* 
cafion  by  Q^Curtius  are  neither  confident  with  his  charader,  nor 
countenanced  by  Strabo,  Arrian,  or  any  writer  of  edimation ;  but 
Q^Curtius  debafes  the  vices  of  the  Conqueror  with  as  little  judg* 
ment  as  he  extols  his  virtues.  In  both  indances,  it  is  the  language 
of  exaggeration  without  reftraint,  in  which  the  author  facrifices 
truth,  not  to  the  love  of  .falfehood,  but  to  warmth  of  imagination 
and  brilliancy  .of  expreflion, 

Pafagardas 5'*.  is  confounded  with  Perfepolis  by  Arrian,  upon  Alex* 
ander’s  fird  vifit  to  the  province,  when  he  burnt  the  palace  in  that 
city,  of  which,  fays  Arrian,  he  now  repented  j  and  whether  it 
■was  the  effect  of  inebriated  phrenfy,  revenge  for  the  injuries  of 
Greece,  or  the  infolence  of  vidory,  anyone  of  thefe  inducements 
was  fudicient  caufe  of  regret  Pafa,  or  Phafa-gardse,  was  midaken 
by  many  of  the  Greek  writers,  and'  the  deception  is  natural ;  for. 
the  tranflation  of  Pharfa-gerd  would  regularly  be  Perfepolis,  and 
Pharfa-gerd  differs  from  Phafa-gerd  by  a  fingle  letter,  -  The  former, 
however,  dignifies  the  city  or  capital :  of  Phars;  the  latter  a  city,  as 
Gplius 5,3  informs  us,  cooled  by  the  nprth-eadem  gales, 

On  the  prefent  occafiori,  Arrian  didinguifhes  this  city  from  Per* 
fepolis ;  for  we  trace  the  progreft  of  the  army  regularly  from  Pafa- 
gardaj  to  the  capital }  and  it  would  be  well  if  we  had  any  charaders  to 

5 !  1  Pliafa  /till  exilts,  and  Golius  makes  It  bad,  Sapor,  and  Ardglhir.  See  d’Anvilla, 
the  head  of  the  diftriO  Darab,  (fo  named  Bin  Niebuhr  fays  this  diftmaion  js  now 
from  Dstrius,)  one  of  the  four  into  which  the  loll, 
province^  is  diyided  ;  the  ofter  tbres  are  So-  ;  'U  J  Gol.  *4  Aifrag,  p.  i 34, 
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mark  the  route,  but  thefe  will  be  fearched  for  in  vain;  we  learn  only 
that  Alexander  was  there,  by  the  circumftance  at  his  arrival  of  his 
conftituting  Pcuceftas  fatrap  of  the  province,  who  had  faved  his  life 
in  India,  and  who  was  now  fo  prudent  a  courtier  as  to  aflame  the 


habit,  and  learn  the  language  of  the  country.  He  had  before  been 
raifecl  to  the  rank  of  Guard”4  of  the  Royal  Perfon,  and  afterwards 


conducted  to  Babylon  a  body  of  twenty”5  thoufand  native  troops, 
raifed  in  Iris  province,  and  armed  in  the  Macedonian  manner.  This 
is  a  circumftance  which  developes  the  future  defigns  of  Alexander 
more  than  all  the  conje&urfs  of  his  hiftorians. 

Perfepolis,  in  its  Greek  form,  evidently  marks  Pharfa-gerd  as  its 
Perfian  original;  but  the  name  was  not  preferved  even  in  the  middle 
ages,  nor  does  any  other  name  appear  but  Iftakhr,  or  Eftakhar, 
which  declined  into  a  village  as  Schiraz 5,6  rofe  into  a  capital,  under 
•the  aufpices  of  the  Mahometan  conquerors.  The  name  of  Eftakhar 
itlelf  feema  now  almoft  to  have  perifhed,  for  there  is  not  even  a 
village517  at  the  ruins,  now  called  Chel-minar  or  the  Forty  Pillars, 
or  at  Naxi-Ruftam  in  the  neighbourhood,  both  which  befpeak  the 
magnificence  of  the  ancient  capital,  and  the  workmanlhip  of  that 
age  s‘",  which  is  difcoverable  in  the  Egyptian  mins.  The  ■  confe- 
quence  is,  that  Al-Edrifi  has  no  route  to  Eftakhar, :  but  to  Schiraz  ^ 


The  r.dfiOTofuV vs.;,  or  lodj-guertl,  were 
originally  only  (even:  Leonnauvs,  Hephieftion, 
Lyfimachus,  Ariftonons  of  Pella,  Perdiccas  oh 
Oreftb,  Ptolemy  and  Python  of  Eordtea.  To 
thefe  Pcuceftas  was  added  when  Alexander  was 
in  Karmania.  Arr.  lib.  vi.  p.  169. 

5.5  Others  fay  thirty  thoufand, 

5.6  Written  Zjiraes,  Xiras,  Dsjiraus,  Chi- 

raz,  &c.  founded  anno  336  of  the  Hejra. 
Gol.  p.  116.  . 

517  Niebuhr  refided  at  a  village  ir.  tbs 
neighbourhood. 


s"  The  building  of  Perfepolis  is  imputed 
to  Caiumufaa,  the  firil  name  in  Perfian  my¬ 
thology.  The  ruins  of  Chel-minar  are  given 
in  Le  Bruyu,  Niebuhr,  &c.  &c, 

515  Route  from  Phafa  to  Schiras.  Al- 
Edrifi,  p.  1  17  :  '  •  Miles.  . 

From  Phafa  to  Kar,  -  .  }$ 

to  Rebat,  -  ’  12 

to  Haramim,  -  ,  it 
to  ScMraaa  .  -  '  ti, 

fio 

;  ;■  only. 
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only,  and  Eftakhar  lies  thirty-fix  miles'18  fouth-eaft  of  Schiraz.  The 
route,  therefore,  which  I  infert  ferves  only  to  (hew  a  comparative 
diftance,  and  the  difference  between  Schiraz  and  Eftakhar  is  juft  fb 
much  out  of  the  dired  modem  road. 

From  Perfepolis  nothing  intermediate  appears  till  the  arrival  of 
the  army  at  Sufa,  except  the  junction  of  the  fleet  at  the  Pafitigris ; 
the  route,  however,  is  evidently  the  fame  as  the  modern  one,  which 
enters  Sufiana.  at  the  bridge  on  the  Tab  or  Arofis,  called  Baccar, 
within  a  fmall  diftance  511  from  Ragian.  At.  Ragian  a  variety  of 
routes  terminate  which  come  on  the  one  hand  through  Perils,  and 
on  the  other  through  Sufiana;  for  here  feems  to  be  the  point  where 
.the  Tab  will  firft"  admit  of  a  bridge,  and  confequently  it  is  the 
centre  of  communication  between  the  two  provinces.  Hither  we 
may  bring  Hcphseftion,  who  came  along  the  eoaft ;  and  by  this 
road  Parmenio"*  muft  have  entered  Pcrfis  from  Sufiana,  when 
Alexander  palled  higher  north,  upon  liis  original  invafion  .of  the 
province. 

Let  us  their  fuppofe  Alexander  on  his  progrefs  from  Perfepolis 
■to  Ragian,  his  march  cannot  lie  out  of  the  route  which  I  have  given 
•from  Schiraz’13;  and  at  Ragian  let  his  army  halt,  till  I  have  brought 
up.Hephceftioato  a  jun&ion. 

If  it  were  neceflary  to  trace  the  whole  progrefs  of  this  divifion 
from  the  time  it  left  the  army  in  Karmania,  there  are  routes  by 

515  Golius  ad  Alfrag.  p.n6.  D’Anville 
gives  the  fame  diftance,  but  makes  it  north- 
call:. 

S1‘  See  Ai-Edrift,  p.  1*6.  He  fays  a  bow- 
fr.ot. 

5,1  Arrian,  lib,  iii.  p.  130.  nara  Tils  «V«* 

£nh  k  tl/jmss  fssBffw. 


513  Route  from  Schiraz  to  Ragian.  Al- 
Edrifi,  p.  126  i  Miles. 

From  Schiraz  to  Giouan,  -  15 

■  to  Chilian,  -  tz 

to  Charrara,  -  tS 

to  Korcbcmam,  1 3 

to  Horaidan,  Jz 

to  Rafam,  -  zj 

..  .to  Ragian,  -  zi— is* 

which 
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which  it  is  not  impoffible  to  mark  the  greateft  part  of  its  general 
diredion  ;  and  if  the  work  of  Beton  and  Diognetus  were  extant,  it 
would  be  no  little  gratification  to  compare  it  with  our  modern  jour¬ 
nals  :  but,  as  the  matter  ftands,  I  have  little  more  than  a  barren  lift: 
of  names .  to  prefent,  without  intereft  or  information,  and  therefore 
refer  it  to  the  margin.  Pietro  della  Valle 5M  travelled  from  Mina  to 
Lar,  but  labouring  under  illnefs,  and  in  a  litter;  and  Le  Bruyn5*4 
has  a  route  from  Gomeroon  to  Lar.  From  Lar,  the  route  to 
Giouar  falls  into  a  journal  5"*!  of  Al-Edrifi’s,  probably  at  Mai. 

W  PalTing  ' 


Vail 


:  from  Mina  to  Lar.  Pietro  della 
p.418: 


From  Mina  to  Ciuc'tuhlim, 

tom„, 

to  liufciar,  perhaps*  Rudfciour,. 
to  Kahariilan, 
to  Guri-bizirgon, 
to  Tcnghi-dalan, 
to  Kbonmsl, 

to  Boadini,  a  Caravanferai, 


st*  Route  from  Gammon  t 
uyn,  vol.  ii.  p.  70 ; 
Gomeroon  y. 

Gesje. 

ICoreilon. 

Goer-bafer-goen: 

Tang-boe-dalon. 

Gormoet. 

A  Caravanferai. 

Baliele. 

Lar. 


The  route  from  Mina  and  that  from  Gomeroon  join  at  Kahariftan,  which -Le  Bruyn  writes 
Korefton,  and  from  thence  to  Lar,  the  names,  however  disfigured,  fire  the  fame.  This  courf* 
confeqnently  continued  unchanged  from  1620  to  1693.  In  Al-Edriii,  p.  131-  -we  can  only  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  route  went  to  Sciura,  that  is,  Rud-fciour,  the  fait  river  of  Pietro  della  Valle, 
she  liarius  or  Korius  of  Ptolemy,  the  Salfos  of  Pliny. 

Jts  Route  from  Siraf  to  Giouar,  or  Firux-ahad.  Al-Edrifi,  p.  125  :  ; 

(Suuf  lancer  Keiih,  and  the  mart  of  the  gulpl)  formerly.)  Miles . 

From  Siriif  to  Borcana,  -  -  21 

to  Adhercau,  :  7  u 

or  Ras-Al-acbe,  -  .  1 

to  May,  -  -  '  *S 

to  Kabrend,  '  -  -  -  ,8 

to  Chan-Arademerd,  -  -  '  18  : 

toGiar,  .  -  -  ■  -  18 

to  Daft-Surab,  *  "  9 
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Paffing  from  hence  to  Gicuar,  in  the  road  to  Schiraz.  From  Giouar 
there  are  two  routes  to  the  Tab,  or  Arofis  ;  one  along  the  coaft 
noticed  by  Al-Edrifi,  through  Gennaba5’6,  and  another  inland,  as  I 
conceive,  by  Kai'eron.  It  is  apparently  the  latter  that  was  purfued 
by  Hephseftion ;  for  at  Sitakus,  where  the  llect  lay  for,  one-and- 
twenty  days,  we  have  intelligence  that  this  army  was  not  very  near 
the  coaft,  and  there  can  be  no  reafon  for  its  approach  towards  the 
fca  afterwards.  I  find  no  route  from  Kaferon  to  Ragian,  but  a 
view  of  the  map  will  (hew,  that  it  mull  foon  fall  in  with  the  road 
from  Schiraz  to  that  town,  which  has;  in  all  ages  been  the  ,dire<ft 
communication  between  Perfepolis  and  Sufa,  as  it  is  at  this  day  be¬ 
tween  Schiraz  and  Toftar,  if  it  exifts ;  and,  from  the  bridge  at 
Ragian  to  Sufa  or  Toftar,  it  is  fliort  of  an  hundred  and  forty  miles. 
I  give  this  whole  account  fubjeft  to  the  correction  of  any  traveller,. 


The  route  from  Lar  to  Giouar  ought  to  fall 
into  this  at  Adhercan,  or  Ras-AUacbe,  which 
are  the  fame;  for  Rne-Al-acbe  fignifics  the 
top  or  paffage  of  the  mountains.  Theft  moun¬ 
tains  are  the. chain,  which  I  fuppofe  to  run 
inland  from  Dahr  Afhan,  and  to  produce  both 
the  Nabon  and  Darabin  rivers. 

516  Route  from  Giouar  to  Giannaba.  Al- 
Edrifi,  p.  125 : 

Miles. 

From  Giouar  to  Kazeron  {Kaxarun),  48 
to  Rofaic,  -  12 

to  Taiuig,  -  H 

to  Giannaba,  -  36 


$ rom Giannaba*  to  Ragian  by  eftimation,  3  8 

.  .  *58  ; 

The  road  inland,  from  ■  Giouar  to  Ragian, 
jnay  .be  thirty,  miles  (hotter,  or  about  130 


miles  upon  the  whole  ;  fo  that  the  march  of 
HcphadUon  from  Mina  to  Ragian  would  be. 
Mile 

by  eftimation,  to  Lar,  .  -  1 45 

to  Giouar,  1 29 


And  as  he  took  the  interior  circle  along  the 
coaft, ■  this  bears  a  due  proportion  to  the 
march  of  Alexander.  Whether  thefe  ex¬ 
tracts  are  worth  the  trouble,.  I  cannot  fay; 
they  come  out  in  proportion,  but  are  not 
entirely'  to  be  depended  on  ;  for  I  cannot  dif- 
cover  Al-Edrifi’s  mile.  I  have  tried  it  by 
feveral  known  diftances,  bnt  it  exceeds  fome- 
times,  and  fometimes  falls  ihort.  I  once  favv 
an  eftimace  of  this  mile  in  Mr.  Howe’s  papers, 
communicated  to  me  by  the  Bilhop  of  Ro- 
chefter,  but.  could  not  find  it  upon  a  fecond 
reference  to  them. 


the  Gennabs  of  d’Anville,  the  Gunowah  of  M'Cluer. 
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who  is  acquainted  with  the  a&ual  ftate.of  the  country  at  the  prefent 
hour,  having  no  living  authority  to  coniuit ;  and  I  am  fufficiently 
perfuadcd,  without  corrcfiion,  that  the  defoktion  of  thefe  provinces 
has  removed  the  land-marks  which  the  ancient  or  early  writers 
have  enabled  me  to  point  out.  With  due  allowance  for  this  na¬ 
tural  obfeurity,  I  fubmit  the  whole  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader, 
and  lb  all  conduit  the  army,  once  more  united,  to  the  Pafitio-ris 
and  to  a  bridge  on  that  river  where  Nearchus  is  to  conclude  his 
expedition. 

The  Pafitigris  is  evidently  a  river  which  the  army  palled  before 
it  could  reach  Suia :  this  appears,  by  fomething  more  than  con¬ 
jecture,  to  be  the  Kouroucan-Kende-  of  Timour,  the  fecond  dream 
eaft  of  the  Eulaeus.  And  if  the  Koprafas  of  Strabo  and  Diodorus 
anfwcrs  to  the  Dou-danke  of  Timour,  as  I  conclude,  that  dream 
joins  the  Pafitigris  previous  to  the  jun&ion  of  the  Pafitigris 
with  the  Eulrnus.  This  will  afford  the  means  of  afeertaining  the 
pofition  of  the  bridge,  if  ever  the  interior' geography  of  Sufiana 
fhall  be  obtained;  but  there  is  a  (fill  more  correct  method  of 
arriving  at  the  fam.e  end,  which  is  by  drawing  a  line  from  Ragian 
to  Sufa,  and  fixing  the  bridge  where  this  line  interfedts  the  Pafi¬ 
tigris  ;  in  this,  there  can.  hardly  be  an  error  of  more  than  a  few 
miles  either  way,  and  this  is  the  pofition  I  flialh  aflumc.  There  is 
no  route  in  Al-Edrili  from  Ragian  to  Toftar,  but  d’Anville  makes 
the  diffance  about  an  hundred  and  forty-five  geographical  miles, 
and  this,  from  other  comparative  meafuress"  in  the  province,  is  ap¬ 
parently 

517  Diodorus,  lib.  xix.  p.  334.  fays,  it  is 
twenty. Tour  days’  march  from  the  Pafitigris  to 
Perfepolis.  This  feems  too  long,  unlefs  he 
means  that  the  army  of  Eumehes  were  fo 
many  days  in  performing  it. 


The  difiance  is,  from  the  Pafitigris- 
to  Ragian,.  '  ito  miles, 

-  to  Perfepolis,  36— H8 


Eumenet 
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parentiy  juft.  From  this  fum,  if  we  dedud  forty  or  fifty  miles,  to 
give  the  diftance  from  the  bridge  to  the  capital,  we  obtain  a  geo¬ 
graphical  reduction  as  nearly  the  truth  as  our  information  will 
enable  us  to  hope. 

I  fhall  next  confider  the  whole  diftance  from  Girof\,  to  Sufa, 
which  ftands  thus : 

Miles  Geog, 


From  Giroft  to  Phafa,  -  -  242 

From  Phafa  to  Schiraz,  -  -  60 

From  Schiraz  to  Ragian,  -  -  X 1 2 

414 

Allowed  diftance  from  Ragian  to  Sufa,  -  145 


559 

In  the  fame  fpace,  d’Anville  allows  eight  degrees,  or  four  hundred 
'  and  eighty  miles,  which,  with  a  feventh  added  for  road  diftance, 
makes  a  total  of  near  five  hundred  and  forty-nine  miles,  a  difference 
not  worth  regarding ;  but  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  Alexander 
departed  from  this  route,  by  going  to  Perfepolis,  which  adds  fifty  . 
or  fixty,  miles  to  the  fum.  This  we  compenfate,  however,  by 
taking  the  meafure,  not  to  the  Pafitigris,  but  to  Sufa;  fo  that  if  we 
fix  the.  total  at  five  hundred  and  fixty  geographical  miles,  equal  to 
1  fix  hundred  and  fifty-four  miles  Englilh,  there  can  be  no  error  of 
importance. 

Let.  us  now  refer  to  the  dates.  If  the  army  moved  from  Giroft 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  as  I  have  proved  it  might  have 
done,  and  Nearchus  arrived  at  the  village  on  the  Pafitigris  the  10th 
of  February,  the  interval  is  forty-feven"5  days ;  and  then  the  num- 

Eumenes  moved,  therefore,  at  the  rate  of  fummer,  and  the  heats  intolerable, 
little  more  than  ten  miles  a-day ;  but  Dio-  s*8  Forty-cight  inclufive, 

oqius:  mentions  that  it  was  in  the  height  of 

7  her 
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•  her  of  miles,  divided  by  the  number  of  the  days,  gives  nearly  four-. 
teen  miles  a-day  for  the  march  of  the  army.  This  rate  is  evidently 
too  high”",  becauie  it  makes  no  allowance  for  the  time  Alexander 
(laid  at  Phafa-garda;  and  Perfepolis,  where  he  had  bufmefs  to 
tranl'adt,  or  for  tlie  neceffary  halts  of  the  army;  but  we  are  to 
confider  that  Nearchus  ftaid  at  the  village  till  he  heard  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  troops,  and,  therefore,  any  interval  that  will  coincide 
with  their  arrival  maybe  affigned  to  his  delay.  Fourteen  days  will 
anfvver  every  purpofe  that  is  requifite  ; '  and  if  we  bring,  Alexander 
to  the  bridge  on  the  Pafitigris  upon  the  twenty-fourth  of  February, 
we  have  at  leaf!  a  confident  date,  if  not  the  true  one ;  and  as  no 
real  day  is  affigned  in  any  author530  that  is  now  extant,  this  is  the 
only  kind  of  precifion  that  can  be  expected. 

This  bridge  on  the  Pafitigris  is  deferibed  as  a  bridge  of  boats, 
which  had  been  thrown  over  the  river  for  the  accommodation  of  the 


troops ;  but  as  bridges  of  this  kind  are  the  ordinary  means  of  com¬ 
munication  throughout  the  empire,  and  the  route  was  by  the  com¬ 
mon  road  from  Perfis,  it  is'  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  there  was 
always  a  bridge  nearly  in  the  fame  place.  Neither  ought  I  to  omit 
a  circumftance  accidentally  preferved  in  Diodorus,  which  at  the.  fame 
time  indicates  the  neceffity  of  a  bridge,  and  the  poffibility  of  navi¬ 
gating  the  Pafitigris  :  for  this  river,  he  informs  us,  was  from  three531 
to  four  ftadia  broad,  and  its  depth  correfpondent.  . 


!,s  A  Macedonian  army,  upon  occafion, 
marched  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles 
a-day ;  but  the  marches  of  the  ten  thoufand 
reduced,  amount  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles; 
and  this  is  a  fair  eftimation  for  the  march  of  a 
Macedonian  army,  when  no  par  ticular  objeft 
was  in  view.  Alexander  was  twenty  days  in 
marching  from  Babylon  to  Sufa,  three  hun¬ 
dred  milts  ;  forty  days  cdnfequently  give  fix 


hundred  miles ;  lute  he  then  moved  to  fs :zc 
the  treafure  :  he  had  now  no  particular  cbj'efh 

530  Pliny  fays  feven  months. 

531  According  to  the  ftadia  of  Arrian,  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile.  Seefipra,  p.415.  Where 
I  have  laid  the  breadth  was  405  feet ;  perhaps 
Diodorus  affigns  this  breadth  to  the  Kopratas. 
See  p.  331.  compared  with  p.33<s..andp.2 1  r. 

;  .To 
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To  this  bridge  I  conduct  Alexander-;  and  hither,  upon  hearing  of 
his  approach,  Nearchus  proceeded  from  the  village,  up  the  {beam, 
to  join  him.  No  fpaee  of  time  is  allotted  by  the  journal  for  this 
navigation ;  but  as  the  paiTage  could  not  be  lefs  than  from  an  hun¬ 
dred  to  an  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  it  would  fcarccly  require  .lefs 
than  three  days,  and-  poffibly  more,  notwithftanding  they  might 
have  the  advantage  of  the  tide  at  the  commencement  of  their  pro- 
grefs.  The  fleet  feeras  to  have  reached  its  deftination  before”1. the 
army;  but  no  fooner  did  Alexander  arrive,  than  he  embraced 
Nearchus  with  the  affe&ion  of  a  friend,  and  the  acknowledgments 
of  a  fovereign.  One  objedt  of  his  ambition  was  to  conquer  difficul¬ 
ties  unattempted  by  others,  and  one  aim  of  his  policy  was  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  his  empire ;  both  thefe  purpoies  were  effected  by 
the  accomplifhment  .of  this  expedition  ;  his  latisfadion  was  com¬ 
plete.  The  reception  of  Nearchus  among  ,his  countrymen  was  as 
honourable  as  that  which  he  experienced  from  the  king ;  wherever 
he  appeared  -in  the  camp,  he  was  faluted  with  acclamations ;  while 
gratitude  and  admiration  united  in  weaving  the  wreath  and  the 
chaplet  to  crown,  him  for  his  fuccefs.  Sacrifices,  games,  and  uni- 
verfal  feftivity,  clofed  the  feene  of  this  happy  union.  Thus  have  I 
conduced  the  feveral  divifions.  of  the  forces  and  the  fleet  from 
Ni-cira  on  the  Indus,  to  the  termination  of  their  labours  in  Sufiana  ; 
and  I  conclude  the  expedition  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  February, 
in  the  year' three  hundred  and  twenty-five  before  the  CLfiftian 
sera,.'.  . 

The  time  employed.  iu  accomplishing  this  voyage  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus  is  an  hundred  and  forty-fix  days,  or  fomewhat  flrort 

S31  n»cs  -rij  «?’  t  to  r5«T£Vf(«  iVSiSaVsw  EMEAAEN  twjs;  /;  Arr. 

y- 35s.  .  ' 
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of  five5"  months,  which  Pliny  has  extended  to  feven  and  in 
which  lie  is  neither  confiftent  with  the  departure  from  Nicsea,  or 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  A  modern  veffel,  it  is  true,  may 
perform  the  fame  courfe  in  three  weeks  which  employed  Nearchus: 
twenty-one  ;  but  wc  are  not  for  that  reafon  to  undervalue  the  merit 
of  the  Ill'll  attempt.  Within  the  memory  of  man,  a  voyage  to 
India  required  eight  or  nine  months  ;  but  Dr.  Robertfon535  men¬ 
tions,  that,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight,  the  Boddam  Eaft  Indiaman.  reached  Madras  in  an  hundred 
and  eight  days,  and  it  has  fmee  been  performed  in  ninety-fix. 

Here  the  narrative  ought  to  clofe ;  but  I  trull  the  reader  will 
have  no  objettion  to  accompany  Nearchus  to  Sufa,  where  he  is  to 
receive  the  reward  of  his  labours.  To  Sufa,  after  eroding  the 
Palitigris,  Alexander  proceeded  with  all  his  forces,  and  in  that 
capital,  where  the  principal  treafure  of  the  empire  was  depofited, 
he  prepared  to  dillribute  that  remuneration  which  had  been  earned 
by  the  faithful  fervices  of  his  army,  and  thofe  honours  which  are 
due  to  merits  of  difltin&ion. 

The  lirll  inllance  of  his  liberality  was  exhibited  in  difeharging539 
the  debts  of  the  army,  which  are  ellimated,  not  perhaps  without 
exaggeration,  at  twenty  thoufand  talents, .  equal  to  three  millions 
eight,  hundred  and  feventy-five  thoufand  pounds  llerling  ;  an  enor¬ 
mous  fum!  But  if  we  fuppofe  the  Macedonian's  alone  to  partake  of 
this  favour,  and  eflimate  them  at  forty  thoufand537,  it  amounts  to. 


533  p;ve  im:ar  jnojiths  and  fix  days, 

535  Difquif.  Ind.  p.  Z07. 

536  Diodorus  places  this  tranfa&ion  at  the 
time  of  difmiffing  the  veterans,  mentions  their 
debts  only,  and  eftimatea  them  at  ten  thoufand 
talents.  Vol.ii.  p,  z,jb. 


s,r  Notwithftanding  the  redudtion  by  war, 
infirmity,  and  the  march  through  Gedrofia, 
it  may  be  calculated  from  the  reinforcements, 
which  had  joined,  and  the  fervices  of  the 


army  im  mediately  upon  the 
ander,  that  the  number  was 
than  left. 


death  of  Alex- 
1  greater  -rather 

Jell 
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lefs  than  an  hundred530  pounds  a  man:  wc  muft  obferve  moreover,  that 
the  debts  of  the  officers  were  included  in  this  eftimatc,  and  the  ex-  ' 
cefs  of  their  proportion  muft  fubtfafit  from  the  quota  of  the  private 
foldier.  Many  of  them  had  lived  with  the  luxury  of  Oriental  "* 
latraps,  and  poffibly  Antigenes  was  not  the  only  one  who  gave  in  . 
his  debts  above  their  real  amount-  If,  therefore,  proper  dedu&ion 
be  made  on  thefe  feveral  accounts,  the  proportion,  to  the  individual 
will  not  appear  fo  extravagant  as  the  grofs  fum. 

A  fecond  fcene  of  magnificence  was  prefented  upon  the  marriage 
of  Alexander,  and  that  of  his  principal  officers,  who  were  induced 
by  his  example,  or  influenced  by  his  favour,  to  receive  the  daughters 
of  the  nobleft  Perfian  families  at  his  hands.  Alexander  himfelf 
had  before  married  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  fatrap  of 
Badiria ;  and  he  now  gave  his  hand  to  Barfme54",  the  daughter  of 
Darius  ;  to  whom  Ariftobulus  adds  a  third,  who  was  Parylatis,  the 
daughter  of  Ochus.  Eighty  marriages  of  this  fort  were  celebrated 
in  the  fame  nuptial  feaft  ;  and  among  the  number  was  .  that  of 
Nearchus,  with  -^e  daughter  of  Mentor  and  ■  Barline.  The  king 
bore  the  whole  expence  of  the.  folemnky,  and  furaifhed  the  mar¬ 
riage  portion 5+1  for  every  bride. 

Next  fucceeded  the  diftribution  of  honours,  and  the  reward  of 
fervices.  All  the  officers,  who  had  ,  obtained  the  rank  o’f  Guards 
of  the  Royal  Perfon,  received  crowns  of  gold,  including  Leon- 
natus  for  his  Victory  over  the  Orit;e,  and  Peuceftas  for  his  fervice 
in  preferving  ’the  life  of  his.  fovereign.  In  this  honour  Nearchus 
alone  ^  partook  as  admiral,  and  Oneficritus  as  the  navigator  of 

S!S  Ninety-feven  pounds,  all  but  a  fradion.  ^  n s»r*a{.  10,500  talents,  Athensus. 

S40  ®ee^then*us'  Iib-  *>>■  P-S39-  At  leaf!:  no  others  are  mentioned  by 
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the  fleet.  Nearchus  was  likewife  continued  in  his  command',  and 
deftined  to  a  future  fervice  of  greater  importance  than  the  voyage 
he  had  already  performed,  that  is,  the  circumnavigation  of  Arabia  to 
the  Red  Sea.  This  was  intended  as  the  completion  of  the  great  de~ 
fign  that  Alexander  had  conceived  of  opening  the  communication 
between  India  and  Egypt,  and  by  means  of  Egypt  with  Europe :  of 
this  commerce,  Alexandria  was  to  be  the  center.  Such,  by  the  na¬ 
tural  courfe  of  events,  it  afterwards  became,  and  fuch  it  continued 
for  eighteen  centuries;  but  this  plan  was  defeated  by  the  unex¬ 
pected  death  of  the  monarch;  and  the  fate  of  Nearchus  in  the 
enfuing  ftrugglc  for  empire  is  no  farther  difcoverable,  than  that  he 
was  made  governor  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia 544,  and  that  he 
attached  himfelf  to  the  fortunes  of  Antigonus.  We  find  him 
with  that  general  croffmg  the  mountains  of  Lourlftan!4S,  out  of 
Sufiana,  after  his  conteft  with  Eumenes,  and  two  years  afterwards 
as  one  of  the  advifers5*6  Antigonus  had  given  to  his  fon  Demetrius, 
whom  lie  left  in  Syria.  Thave  looked  for  the  conclufion  of  his 
life  in  vain  S47;  but  this  event  poffibly  took  place  at  the  battle  of 

■  Ipfus, 

!4J  The  firft  mention  of  Nearchus,  as  go-  lib.  iii.  c,  ult.  Ses  Q;_  Curtius,  Snakenborck : 
vernor  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  occurs  in  Divifio  Imperii. 

Jullin.  This,  however,  does  not  greatly  in-  845  Diodor,  lib  xix.  p.333. 

terferc  with  the  divifions  of  the  empire  given  546  Diodor.  lib.  xix.  p.  372.  ed.  Wef. 

in  Photins,  p,  230;  for  both  thefe  provinces  848  1  dare  not  pronounce  that  nothing  is  to 
are  affigned  to  Antigonus;  and  Nearchus,  as  be  found  relating  to  Nearchus  after  tb;  battle 
being  high  in  his  favour  and  confidence,  of  Ipfus,  but  I  have  fearched  Diodorus, 
was  probably  appointed  by  him  to  thefe  pro-  Plutarch,  Arrian  in  the  extraits  of  Photius, 
vinces.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  Photius’s  Juftin,  Curtius,  and  the  indefatigable 
extrait  from  the  ten  books  of  Arrian,  (y<{  commentators  of  that  author,  Freinihem  and 

AXsIatJfsr,)  concerning  the  tranfaflions  after  Snakenborck,  without  fuccefs,  Neither  have, 
the  death  of  Alexander,  the  name  of  Ne-  I  found  any  anecdotes  relating  to  his  life  pre- 
archus  is  not  once  mentioned.  vious  to  the  expedition,  except  what  the  Baron 

•  *•»  Jullin  lib  xiii.  cap.  4.  Orofias,  de  Sante  Croix  hasantidpatod,  ExaBi.  p,  250. 
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Ipfus,  where  Aniigonus  fell;  or,  after  the  battle'48,  by  the  command 
of  the  four  kings  who  obtained  the  victory.  In  whatever  manner 
he  clofcd  the  fcene  of  life,  and  by  whatever  means  lie  was-  pre¬ 
vented  from  completing  his  voyage  into  the  Reel  Sea,  that  part 
of  it  which,  he  had  performed  mull  be  the  monument  of  his- 
glory. 

His  beft  encomium  is  comprtfed  by  his  hiftorian  in  a  fingle  fen- 
t-ence.  Thus  was  the  fleet  of  Alexander  conduced  in  safety- 
from,  the  Indus  to  its  deftination. 

orm  MEN  AnESftGH  AAESANAPXlt  EK  TOT  I.NAOT  TON- 
EKBOAEIiN  OPMH0EIS  O  2TPATOS. 


by  which  it  appears,  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Crete,  and  enrolled  a  citizen  of  Amphipolis, 
as.  we  may  conclude,  at  the  time  when  Philip, 
having  taken  that  city  from  the  Athenians, 
was  collcfUng  inhabitant!,  in  order  to  eftablilh 
it  as  the  mart  of  his  new  conqucfts  in  Thrace. 
He  did  not  continue  at  Amphipolis,  but  came 
up  to  the'eourt  of  Philips,  and  had  fo  ingra¬ 
tiated  himfelf  with  Alexander,  that  in  the 
family  diflentions  which  arofe  upon  the  fet- 
cetlion  of  Olympias,  and  fome  fecret  tranf- 
aflions  of  her  fon.in  regard,  to  a  marriage  with. 


the  daughter  of  Pexodorus,  fatrap  of  Caria,. 
Philip  baniflied  Nearchus,  with  others  whom 
he  fuppofed  too  much  attached  to  the  interefts 
of  Alexander.  Upon  the  death  of  Philip  he 
was  recalled,  and-  his  fufferings  in  the  caufe 
naturally  fecured  the  affeftions  of  his  fovereign.. 
Sec  Plutarch  in  Vita  Alex.  p.  669.  edit. 
Franckfort,  1599,, 

548  This  battle  ought  to  have  been  found  in- 
the  21ft  book  of  Diodorus,  but  the  extraft. 
only  is  extant. 


SEQUEL 


s  E  Ct  U  E  L 
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FOTJG  E-  OF  NEJRCHUS, 


THE  military  charader  of  Alexander  dazzles  the  mind  fo 
powerfully  with  its  fplendour,  that  it  is  not  without  an  effort 
the  attention  is  direded  to  the  plans  of  his  policy,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  his  empire.  To  excite  this  attention  has  Teen  the  en¬ 
deavour  of  the  preceding  pages ;  and,  if  the  fubfequent  narrative 
contributes  to  the  fame  defign,  it  will  be  no  uninterefting  appendage 
to  the  work. 

Having  eonduded  the  united' forces  of  the  Macedonians  to  Sufa, 
in  the  latter  end  of  February  625  A.  C.  we  may  allot  fomething 
more  than  a  month  to  the  tranfadions  which  took  place  in  that 
capital,  and  fix  the  time  for  the  departure  of  the  army  at  the 
beginning  of  April. 

The  main'  body  of  the  troops  was  put  under  the  command  of 
Hephmftion,  with  orders  to  proceed  towards  *  .the  Tigris ;  but 

’  Arrian,  lib.’  vii.  p.  281.  it  will  immediately  appear  that  Alexander  met 

‘  Arrian  fays,  to  the  Gulph  of  Perfia ;  bat  them  again  on  the  Tigris. 

,yj.  Alexander 
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Alexander  Iiimfelf  determined  to  take  a  view  of  the  Gulph  of 
Ferfia;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  embarked  on  board  the  fleet  with 
the  Hypafpifts 3,  the  fir  ft  ’  troop  of  horfe,  and  a  frnall  body  of  the 
Companions5.  He. embarked,  fays  Arrian,  oh  the  Eubcus  ;  and,  if 
this  be  true,  the  fleet  muft  have  been  brought  down  the  Pafitigris 
to  the  jundion  of  that  river  with  the  Eubeus,  or  even  from  that 
junction  up  the  Eulseus-,  to  Sufa.  This  fuppofition  is  not  contra¬ 
dictory  to  any  thing  which  appears  in  Arrian ;  and,  if  it  is  allowed,., 
folves  the  objedion  arifing  from  calling  the  fame  river  by  two- 
names;  for  Alexander  undoubtedly  fell  down  the  fame  ftream- 
which  Nearchus  had  navigated  upwards  from  the  fea.  The'  annexed! 
map  will  render  this  more  perfpicuous  than  any  explanation  which 
can  be  added,  but  the  cauie  of  variation  in  the  names  requires  fome 
notice: 

ft  has  been  obferved  already,  that  Nearchus  entered  that  channel 
which  he  calls  the  Pafr  [oreaftern]  Tigris:  this,  at  its  ifliie,  is  ftyled 
the  Khore  Moofa,  (the- Mofseus  of  Ptolemy,)  and  above  the  Delta, 
Karun;  but  Nearchus,  having  entered  the  Pafitigris,  carries  that 
name  up  with  him-,  through  the-  Karun,  to  the  confluence  of  two 
ftreams  inland  one  of  which,  leading  on  the  weft  to- Sufa,  is  the 
Eulffius,  and  the  other  on  the  eaft,  preferves  its  title  to  Pafitigris'1. 
Nearchus  . navigated  this  eaftern  branch  up  to  the  bridge  ;  and  Arrian, 
copying  Nearchus  only  in  the  journal,  of  neceffity  ufcsdhe  fame 
appellation  as  the  authority  he  follows. 

3  N.  B,  The  Hypafpifci  alone,  .are  three  foot  heavy-armed, 
thoofand.  Arrian  apad  Photium,  p.  610.  ♦  ri  .  . 

Diod.  lib.  xviit.  and-xix.  p,  339.  ;  bat  the  Ar-  s-  Companions.  ’'EveSjoi.  Macedonian  horfe. 
gyrafpides  are  mentioned  feparately.  ...  .  «  In  Strabo,  Diodorus,  and  (i.  Currius,  as 

The  Hypafpifts  are  Macedonian  infantry,  -  wcil.ss  Arrian, 
in  contradiiHn&ion  to  the  Greek  Hoplite,  . 
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But  upon  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  the  cafe  is  changed,  for 
here  he  follows  Ptolemy  and  Ariftobulus ;-.  and  Ptolemy,  who  was 
by  office  about  the  perfon'1  of  the  king,  was  almoft  necelfarily  a 
partaker  in  the  expedition.  Ptolemy,  therefore,  embarked  at  Sufa, 
if  the  fleet  came  up  to  the  capital,  or,:  if  it  came  no  higher  than  the 
confluence,  he  marched  down  by  the  Eulseus,  with  the  troops 
which  were,  to  embark  there,  and  naturally  called  that  ftream  the 
Eulseus,  the  courfe  of  which  he  had  followed  from  the  city.  This 
brief  recapitulation  explains  the  reafon-of  attributing  two  names  to: 
the  fame  river, .  and  reconciles  two  paflages  of  Arrian  which  at  firft 
fight  appear  not  a  little  difcordant.  I  fiiall  only  add,  that,  in  the' 
jffi/?ory8,,  the  name  of  the  Eulseus  being-  once  admitted,  never  varies  ; 
and  in  the  Journal ,  the  Pafitigris  being  adopted,,  there  is  no  men¬ 
tion  of  the  Eulseus. 

Down  this  ftream,  the  fleet  defcended  to  the  head  of  the  Delta  ; 
and  here,,  where  the  Haffar 9  canal  comes  in  from  the  Tigris,  a  new 
arrangement  was  made  .;  the  veflels  which  had  fuffered  m off  in  the 
voyage,  were  ordered  to  proceed,  with  the  troops  They  had  on  board, 
through  that  cut  into  the  Tigris;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Arrian 
mentions  it  exprefsly,  not  as  a  natural  ftream,  but  an  artificial''0; 
canal  What  can  precifion  require,  more  ?  It  is  not  my  intention  "in' 
this  Sequel  to. dwell  minutely  upon  particulars;  but'  I  cannot  help 
noticing  that  this  is  ftill . the  ufual  paflage*-  for  the  country  veflels, - 


8  Lib.  vii.  p.-zSi .  ■ 

.  *'  D’  Anville.  conjettares  HafFar  may  ba-tne' 
Aphie  of  Pliny.  May  they  not  both  be  the 
the  :Ampe  of  Herod,  lib.  vi.  p,  447.  edit. 
Wef.  ;  for  tiie  Piliiation  of  Herodotus's  Ampe,_ 
at-  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  is  more  precife 
than  Pii'.y’s  Apl.ie: 


The  modern  expreffion  is  equivalent.  Kaila- 
el-Haffar ;  the  Haffar  cut.  -  . 


*■  Thevenot  ana  P.  della  Val’e  twm  up  it. 
Thfc  Khore  Bamilhere  hay  been  fine?  navigated. 

and. 
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.and  that  we  find  the  eaftern  entrance  of  it  guarded  by  a  fort,  with 
two  others  at  its  iiTue  into  the  Tigris.  The  lower  one  of  thefe  is  ia 
the  Delta,  and  that  part  of  the  Delta  called  the  Mcfene,  on  the  fite 
of  which  we  ought  to  look  for  the  Spafini  Charax,  as  the  moil  con¬ 
venient  fpot :  hut  if  it  cannot  be  found  there,  it  is  poflibl.y  ftill  dif- 
coverable  for  it  was  a  mound  of  earth  collected  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  which,  upon  a  level  like  the  Mucan,  is  perhaps  vifible 
to  the  prefent  hour.  Tumuli  of  this  kind  are  more  eternal  than 
walls  of  ftone. 

Alexander,  after  difpatching  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet  by  this 
paflage,  proceeded  with  the  lighteft  and  bell:  failing  veflels  apparently 
by  the  Karun  branch,  or  Khore  Moofa,  through  the  Delta  to  the  fea. 
From  this  khore,  his  paflage  to  the  Tigris  [Schat-el-Arab]  would  natu¬ 
rally  be  acrofs  the  Ali-Meidan,  for  this  flroal  would  be  no  obftacle  to 
veflels  like  thofe  in  which  he  had  embarked.  But  of  this  paflage  we 
have  no  other  account,  except  the  mention  of  the  intervening  Ipace 
which  Nearchus  had  navigated  twice  before.  The  feparate  narrative, 
in  fa£t,  is  fo  brief,  that  it  employs  only  four  lines  to  condud  him 
into  the  Tigris,  to  convey  him  up  to  the  camp  of  Hephasftion,  and 
from  the  camp  to  Opis,  where  the  expedition  clofes. 

Concerning  the  navigation  of  the  Tigris  little  can  he  added  from 
modern  information ;  the  paflage  between  Bafra  and  Bagdat,  we 
learn,  from  Hackluii,  requires  forty-four*3  days  againft  the  flxeam, 
with  fourteen  men  to  draw  the  boat;  and,  from  Bagdat  downwards, 
may  be  performed  in  nine,  eighteen,  or  twenty-eight  days,  accord- 

'**  What  perpetual  inundation  may  have  :  ■**  Haclduit,  vol.  ii.  p,  251.  270.  Some- 

done  is  not  to  be  calculated  ;  othenvife,  if  •  times  fixty  days,  as  Tavernier  and  P,  -della 
this  fite  were  ftarched  for,  it  would  indubita-  Valle  afim. 
bly  be  sound. . 

ing 
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ing  to  the  Rate  of  the  river.  Otter  who  performed  this  voyage 
hhnfelf,  lias  few  materials  to  fupply  ;  he  embarked  in  June'!,  when 
the  river  ought  to  be  full;  and  he  mentions  little,  but  that  he  found 
no  cultivation  between  Bagdat  and  Al-Modain,  and  that  he  faw  at 
Amara  the  mountains  which  bound  Sufiana  on  the  north,  beginning 
to  life  at  fome  diftance  on  his  left.  He  notices  befides  a  canal  from 
Amara  to  the  Euphrates,  which  forms  a  Dgefire,  or  ifiand,  inhabited 
by  the  Arabs  Beni  Lame.  To  this  barren  account  Colonel  Camp¬ 
bell'6  adds,  that  the  river  itfelf  is  grand,  but  the  country  furliifhes 
fcarcely  an  objedt  for  reflection.  “  I  do  not  remember  (he  fays)  - 
“  to  have  ever  pafled  through  fuch  a  vaft  extent  of  country,  fo 
“  uniformly  dull  and  uninterefting,  or  to  have  fpent  eight  or  ten 
“•  days  with  fo  little  to  give  birth  to  a  new  idea.17, 

Alexander,  at  the  feafon  he.  navigated  this  ftream,  probably  em¬ 
ployed  as  many  days  as  are  now  requifite ;  fo  that  he  could  hardly 
reach  Opis,  which  is  above  Bagdat,  till  the  middle  of  June,  more 
efpecially  as  he  had  the  dykes  to  remove,  with  which  the  Perfian 
xnonarchs  had  obftruCted  the  'ftream,  His  hiftorians  delight  in  attri¬ 
buting  thele  obftru&ions  to  the  timidity  of  the  Perfians,  and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  them  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  Conqueror;  hut  Niebuhr'5,, 
who  found  limilar  dykes 19  both  in  the  Euphrates,  and  Tigris,  ftill 

»»  Tom  ii  p.  39.  ctfeq.  ...  Mofol,  on  the  Tigris.  Niebuhr,  vo).  ii. 

*s  June  ioth,  at  Bagdat.  June  14th,  at  'p.  307.  Edit.  Afeft.  Travels.  He  fuppofes 
Amara.  June  17th,  at  Shorna.  .  June  18th,  the  mound  at  Higre  to  be  in  the.  very  place  of 
at  Bafra.  Nine  days,  agreeable  to  Hackluit.  that  demolilbi’d  by  Alexander, 

16  Journey  of  Donald  Campbell,  Efq.  19  Tavernier  mentions  one  of  tbefe  dyke3 
1795.  Part  iii. 'p.  10.  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high  in  .the  fall,, 

11  Hu  notices  the  heat  as  intolerable.  between  Mofu!  and  the  great  Zsb.  Vol.  i. 

10  This  is  mentioned  at  Lemlaun,  on  the  p.  nay.  :  . 

Euphrates;  at  Higrd,  Hogkne,  >d  Eflu  ’ 

•  exiftingy 
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exifting,  observes,  that  they  are  conftru£ted  for  the  purpofe  of 
keeping  up  the  waters  to  inundate  the  contiguous  level ;  if  fo,  the 
demolition  is  as  derogatory  from  the  policy  and  fegacity  of  the  mo¬ 
narch,  as  it  is  flattering  to  his  intrepidity. 

Opis  was  the  principal  city  on  the  Tigris,  in  the  age  of  Xeno¬ 
phon  and  Alexander;  it  rofe  probably  on  the  decline  of  Ninive,  and 
the  other  Affyrian  cities  after  the  Perfian  conqueft,  moft  of  which 
Xenophon  found  in  a  Hate  of  decay  and  defolation  ;  but  the  fitu- 
ation  of  Opis10  is  much  doubted  by  geographers.  .  There  is  no  ap¬ 
parent  reafon  indeed  why  the  polition  affigned  to  it  by  d’Anville 
fhould  not  be  admitted  ;  but  having  examined  the  queftion  for  my 
own  fatislafdion,  I  have  fubjoined  the  refult  of  my  inquiries  for 
fuch  readers  as  may  find  a  pleafure  in  geographical  difeuffion. 

After  conducting  Alexander  to  Opis  about  the  middle  of  June, 
the  military  tranfa&ions  which  fucceeded  are  foreign  to  the  purpofe 
of  the  prefent  work.  It  will  be  fufficient  barely  to  mention  the 
mutiny  of  the  army  which  took  place  at  this  city,  and  the  difeharge 
of  the  ve^ran  foldiers,  who  were  fent  home  under  the  command  of 
Craterus.  The  latter  end  of  the  fummer  was  employed  in  an  ex- 
curfion  into  Media ;  and  at  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  that  province, 
the  death  of  Hephseft'on  was  the  principal  cnxumftance  which  oc¬ 
curred.  Paroxiftns  of  grief  occupied  the  Conqueror  during  the 
autumn;  in  the  indulgence  of  which,  like  another  Achilles,  he 
dilhonoured  himfelf,  while  he  intended  to  honour  the  memory  of 
his  P'atroclus.  Upon  the  commencement  of  winter,  he  is  faid  to 
have  refumed  his  arms  in  order  to  footh  his  forrow ;  and  the  con- 

In  hoc  Chaldaeorum  traflu  fuit  Opts,  em-  ordine  refpe&u  oppidorum  a  Ptolemzeo  memo- 
poriojji  ad  Tigrim,  fed  incertum  quo  loco  et  ratorum.  Cellarius,  vol,  ii,  p,  462. 

quell 
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qucft  of  the  Koflan  was  completed  in  forty  days.  They  are  the 
fame  tribe  hill  called  Kouz2‘,  or  Codes,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of 
Louriftan ;  and,  by  the  invafion  of  them  from  the  north,  ought  to 
be  on  the  northern21  free  of  that  range  which  inclofes  Sufiana. 
Upon  the  conclufion  of  this  expedition,  Alexander  returned  towards. 
Mcfopotamia,  with  an  intention  of  proceeding  to  Babylon  ;  and, 
upon  this  march,  we  are  again  informed  of  a  renewed  attention  to 
his  marine :  for  Hcraclides  was  now  fent  into  Hvrcania  [Mazan- 
deran],  with  orders  to  cut  timber  and  prepare  a  fleet  of  veflels  built 
after  the  Grecian  manner,  for  the  purpofe  of  exploring  the  Cafpian21 
Sea.  It  feeing  extraordinary,  that  in  the  age  of  Alexander1  it  was 
iiill  doubted  whether  this  fea  was  a  vaft  lake,  or  communicated 
with  the  Northern  Ocean  ;  but  the  information  of  Herodotus,  as  it 
appears,  had  not  been  fufficient  to  convince  the  Greeks  of  its  real 
hate.  The  folution  of  this  doubt  was  a  fufficient  motive  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  conduit  of  Alexander ;  and  the  defire  of  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  his  own  empire,'  or  the  fituation  of  the  nations  on 
his  confines,  had  always  been  an  inducement  to  the  boldeft  of  his 
undertakings. 

After  eroding  the  Tigris,  he  proceeded  to  Babylon2*,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  city  much  againft 21  the  inclination  of  the  priefts  of  Belus. 

11  Pluureliwntes  this  name  K«yc*i'.i«Kufla!ij  is  likewife  noticed  by  Hamvay,  Otter,  and  Si? 
and  hence  ICiflii.  Alexander,  p.  704..  William  Jones,  &e,  ■■ 

11  As  the  Uxii  are  on  the  fnuthom.  i’0»j  °  1+  Babylon  is  four  German  miles  from 

i’ficMf  Arr.  lib.  vii.  p.  29^.  Hiliehi  Niebuhr,  p.  235.  The  Euphrates,  at 

«  It  is  remarkable  that  Nadir  Shah  was  '  Hilleh,  is  four  hundred  yards  wide,  with  1 
building  a  fleet  on  the  Cafpian,  and  forming  bridge  of  thirty-two  boats,  p,  234. 
one  on  the  Gulph  of  I’erfia,  a  few  months  be-  15  Omens  occur- as  ufual,  and  Ncarchus  is 
fore  his  death,  as  welt  as  Alexander.  The  mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  the  officer  who  came'' 
eranfporting  of  timber,  and  veffels  into  the  out  to  meet  the  king,  and  forewarn  him  of  his- 
provinces  which  were  not  fupplied  with  either  danger. 

30  They, 
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They  had  embezzled  the  revenues  allotted  for  the  reftoratlon  of  the 
temple 16  demolifhed  by  Xerxes,  and  wifhed  to  avoid  the  day  of 
account..  The  fituation  of  Babylon  is  too  well  known  to  require 
much  difquifition  on  the  fubject :  it  flood  twenty  miles  above  the 
modem  Hilleh,  the  town  where  all  travellers  land  who  come  up 
the  Euphrates  from  Bafra,  and  whence  they  have  a  journey  of  only 
three  or  four  days17  acrofs  Mefopotamia  to  Bagdat.  The  remains 
of  this  capital  are  not  fo  obliterated  asfome  travellers  would  make 
us  believe  ;  they  are,  however,  mountains  of  rubbifh 18  rather  than 
ruins,  with  caverns  and  hollow  ground  extending  over  a  fpace  of 
fifteen  or  fixteen  miles ;  while  there  is  hardly  a  town,  a  village,  or 
a  building  within  many  leagues  of  its  neighbourhood,  which  docs 
not  exhibit  the  bricks  plundered 19  from  this  once  magnificent  me¬ 
tropolis  of  the  Eaft. 

At  Babylon,  Alexander  found  part  of  .  his  fleet,  which  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  up  the  Euphrates  while  he  was  conducing  the  other  part 

18  It  was  net  the  temple  or  tomb  of  Bellas,  Ionia;  vol.  ii.  p.  235,,  236.  Hillelr  is  in 
according  to  Strabo,  but  a  pyramid  of  brick,  lat.  32  0  aS'  30'.  Babylon  near  twenty  miles 
a  ifadium  in  height,  and  a  liadimn  fquare  at  to  the  north.  See  P.  deila  Valle,  tom.  ii. 
its  bafe.  Ten  thoufand  men  were  employed  p.  *50.  Hilleh  is  fifty  miles  from  Bagdat  by 
for  two  months,  but  the  death  of  the  king  put  common  efiimation,  but  I  find  it  by  a  combi- 
a  flop  to  tile  progrefs  of  the  work.  Lib.  xyi.  nation  of  routes  fifty-five,  in  the  late  Mr, 
p.  73S.  Howe's  papers,  communicated  to  me  by  the 

17  ft  is  little  more  than  fifty  miles.  Ives.  Bifliop  of  Rocheiler. 

■  The  boat  which  carries  difpatchfis  is  only  A  Caravanferai  at  Hilleh  was  built  within 

ten  days  between  Bafra  and  Hilleh.  The  or-  thefe  few  years  with  bricks  from  Babylon, 
dinary  paffage  about  twenty-one  days.  Nie-  about  the  thicknefs  of  our’s,  but  a  foot 
buhr.  Voyage,  vol.  ii-  p.  197.  et  fee}.  The  fquare,  and  very  welt  baked.  Niebuhr, 
tide  ferves  to  Ardsje,  feventy  miles  above  p.  23J.  The  reafon  why  there  are  fo  few  re- 
Khorna,  p.  198.  r.  t.  fourteen  German  miles,  mains  of  Babylon,  is,  that  the  ordinary 

18  Niebuhr  trod  the  ground  of  Babylon  buildings  confided  of  bricks  baked  in  the  fun. 
almoft  without  knowing  it;  he  mentions  hoi-  The  bricks  of  the  walls  and  public  buildings 
low  tumuli  for  three  or  four  miles,  and  dmie  have  been  conveyed  to  other  towns. 

trees  dill  growing  there  not  natives  of  Baby-  .  . 
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up  the  Tigris;  and,,  by  the  .language  of  Arrian  j  it'fliould  appear 
that  Nearchus30  had  taken  charge  of  this  divifion.  Hither  alfo  had 
been  brought  from  Phoenicia  feven-and-forty  veflels,  which 'had 
been  taken  to  pieces,  and  fo  conveyed  overland  to  Thapfacus.  Two 
of  thefe  were  of  five  banks,  three  of  four,  twelve  of  three,  and 
thirty  rowed  with  fifteen  oars  on  a  fide.  Others  likewife  were  or¬ 
dered  to  be  built  upon  the  fpot,  of  cypreis,  the  only  wood  which 
Babylonia  afforded  ;  while  mariners  were  colle&ed  from  Phoenicia, 
■and  a  dock  was  direded  to  be  cut,  capable  of  containing  a  thoufaftd 
veflels,  with  buildings  and  arfenals  in  proportion  to  the  eftablifh- 
ment.  To  effed  this  defign,  Mikkalus  had  been  fent  down  to 
Phoenicia  with  five  3‘  hundred  talents,  and  a  commiflion  to  take  all 
mariners  into  pay,  or  to  buy  flaves  who  had  been  trained  to  the 
oar. 

Extenfive  as  thefe  preparations  may  feem,  they  were  not  too 
targe  for  the  defigns  of  Alexander;  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
conquering  Arabia31,  and  colonifing  both  fides  of  the  Perfian  Gulph. 

s°  KanXxSi  $  1>  BzSvbZn  to  .evtikm  to  'fur  Jem,  fuffirient  to  bring  a  numerous  body  to 
k«t»  ri»  'Ei/piarw  «oT*fi5,  awwis rtuwtif  ■  airo  adt  in  concert,  except  during  the  warmth  of 
SaA&vw  ni  Uijm/w t  St  ti  rat*  oyy  tUxfxv  Mahomctifm,  and  .  in  the  three  or  four  iirft 
Arr.  lib.  vii.  p.  299.  This  does  not  amount .  centuries  after  its  propagation.  Weak  as  the 
to  proof.  Turkilh  government  is,  the  Pattias  of  Bagdat, 

a*  One  hundred  and  fix  thoufand  eight  hun-  Bafra,  Aleppo,  &c.  if  foldiers,  never  hefitate 
dred  and  thirty  pounds.  ,  .  to  meet  them  in  the  field,  or,  if  politicians, 

31  An  immenfe  country  without  cities,  pro-  never  fail  to  divide  tribe  from  tribe,  or  family 
party,  or  cultivation,  deferts  without  water,  from  family.  The  celebrated.  Ahmed,  Pallia 
and  an  enemy  always  flying  and  hovering  at  of  Bagdat,  employed  arms,  money,  or'  trea- 
the  fame  time,  render  the  conqueftof  Arabia  chery,  as  bell  fuited  the  moment,  and  was 
almolt  impraflicable  :  but  their  armies  are  not  matter  of  all  the  Arabs  round  his  Paflialic. 
formidable  in  the  field  ;  the  feuds  of  their  Whether  Yemen,  which  has  both  ,  cities  and 
tribes,  all  independent  by  nature  and  habit,  cultivation,  is  exempt  from  conqueft,  is  (till 
prevent  coalition :  and  no  point  of  union  has  problematical.  The  Abyfiinhns  fucceeded; 
yet  been  found,  either  in  ancient  times  or  mo-  Afilius  Gallus  was  reputed, 
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The  conqueit,  perhaps,  might  have  been  as  precarious  as  all  oth^y. 
attempts  which  have  been  made  againft  that  lingular  nation ;  but  a- 
fleet  on  the  Euphrates  in  the  fummer,  while  the  ftream  33  is  full, 
and  another  on  the  gulph,  might  have  retrained  the  piracies  and 
incurfions-  of  their  plundering  tribes  ;  and  in  the  field  they  have 
never  been  formidable,  except  during  the  {hort  period  that  fatu- 
ticifm  enabled  them  to  a£t  in  concert. 

It 3V  was  either  with  a  view  to  this  expedition  J5,  or,  as  the  hifto- 
rians  rather  intimate  with  a  defign  of  re-eftablilhing  the  canals,  and 
benefiting  the  country  by  irrigation,  that  he  now  undertook  a  voyage 
down  the  Euphrates  to  Pallacopas.  A  voyage  not  without  its  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  but  they  are  fuch  as  the  refearches  of  d’Anville,  and  the 
vifit  paid  by  Niebuhr  to  the  fpot,  enable  us  to  remove.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  there  are  ftill  the  remains  of  two  lakes, 
more  celebrated  by  the  names  of  All  and  his  fon  Hofein  than  by 
any  appellation  of  their  own.  The  upper  lake  lies  nearly  on, 
the  parallel  of  Babylon  ;  and  at  its  northern  extremity  Hands  the 

33  Gallies  of  five  banks  of  oars,  fuch  as  criticifm  of  Gronovius  on- the  word  ctTrorpoft!, 
thofe  juft  mentioned,  could  never  have  been-  in  which  he  proves- it  to  mean  the  turning  of 
employed  on  the  Euphrates.  They  might  the  water  back  again  from  the  canal  into  the 
have  been  floated  down  during  the  increafe  of  channel  of  the  river,  removes  all  the  real  ob- 
the  river,  but  muft  have  been  intended'ionfer-,  feurity  which  enveloped  this  paflage.  The- 
vice  either  in  the  gulph,  or  to  attend  the  diflertation  accompanies  Gronovius’s  edition 
army  on  the  propofed  expedition  to  Arabia,  of  Arrian. 

They  conid  hardly  have  been  nfefttl  to  Ne-  as  Gronovius,  with  great  vehemence,  re- 
archus,  in  his  circumnavigation  to  the  Red  jefls  all  confideratton  of  Arabia,  or  Arabians,. 
®ea*  '  from  the  account-;  but-thereis  fome  intimation 

3*  Gronovius,  in  a  very  long  and-  angry  in  Arrian,  that  the  city  built'  by  Alexander 
diflertation,  defends  the  fenfe  which  Vulcanius  near  the  lake  had,  a  refpefl  to  this  nation; 
has  given  to  this  paflage  of  Arrian,  in  oppo-  and  Strabo,  p.  741,  mentions  it  in  exprefs--. 
fition  tothe  perverfion  of  it  by  Ifaac  Vofiius,'  terms.  Strabo  does  not  notice  Pallacopas, 
and  Voifius  feems  to  deferve  every  reproof,  but  only  the  voyage  and  the  clearing  of  the- 
ihort  of  the  fcurrility  of  his  antagonift  .  The  fortes, 

town 
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town  of  Kerbelai3",  containing  Mefchid  Hofein,  or-  the  tomb  of. 
Hofein”,  grandfon  of  Mahomet.  From  the  foutherm  extremity  of 
this  lake  to  the  northern  point  of  the  lower,  or  Babr  Nedsjef,  the 
diftance  is  about  five-and-twenty  miles,  with.  Mefchid  Ali  a 'little  to 
the  eaft.  Kufa,  where  Ali  was  murdered,  is- not  more- than  fix 
miles  from  this  fpot.  It  flood  in  a  fouth.-e.aft  dire&icn  between: 
Bahr  Nedsjef  and  the.  Euphrates;,  but  is-  now  totally  ruined”*, 
and  without  inhabitants.  It  is  this  lower  . lake,  into  which,  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  was.  diverted  by.  the  cut  at  Pallacopas,  in  the  feafoni  of  its 
inundation;,  and,  the  opening,  or  doling  of  this  canal  was  committed 
to  the  fatrap  of  Babylon,  as  a  part  of  his  office.  In  a  trad  like 
that  on  both  fides  of  the  Euphrates,  where  all  is  defert  that  cannot 
be  watered,  and  every  fpot-.  is  fertile  .that  can  be  flooded  or  drained  . 
at  the  proper  feafonv  this  office  muft.  have  ever  been  of  the 
higheft  importance,.  While.  Babylon  was  the.  capital  of  the  Eaft, 
the  controul  of  the  waters  invigorated  all  the  contiguous  diftrids  ; 
but  when  the  Perfian  conquerors  dwelt,  on  the  other  fide  of  the. 

J*  Hofein  was  killed  at  Kerbelai.  the  of  the  Schiites  at  the  expence  (as  Niebuhr 
beautiful  Arabian  narrative- of  bis  daaih  in-  fay-s)  of  66/666  German-  crowns  for  the'roof 
Ocldey  altnoft.  makes  amends  for.the.dsfi-  only  of  Mefchid  Aii,  and  13,333  for  .the  fer- 
ciency  of  hifforic  matter  in  this  and  almofl  vice  of  Mefchid  Hofein;  and  yet  neither  of 
every  other  Oriental  work.  See  Ocldey,  thefe  MefchHs- is- in  his  own-kingdom,  bur 
vol.  ii.  p.  zto,  et  feq.  Mefchid  means  the.  both  under  the  Turkith  government.  .See 
tomb  of  Ali;  Hofein,  &c.  Niebohr, -vol,  ii.  p.  206/  Amll.  edit.  ^  , 

It  is  the. death  of  Hofein  which  gave  rife  U  MefchitL- Hofein,:  or  Kerbelai,  is  fiver 
to  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  fails  of  the  Per-  German  miles  from  Hilleh  and  five  from 
fians,  and  ■  the  murder  of  this,  femilyi  which-  Mefchid  Ali,  Niebuhr;  vol.  ir.  p,  2 17;  The- 
makes  the  difiinftion  between  the  Schiites  and  canal  from  the  Euphrates  is  fill!  preferred. 
Sonnites,  the  two  great  fails' of  Mahomet-  ".Niebuhr  mentions  a  dry  canal  at  Kufa, 
ifm.  The  Pbrfians:  eurfe  Omar  Abubecr  (Dsjarre  Z’aade,)  which  would  anfaer  very  , 
and'ommawiah:  Nadir  Shah,  notwithlland-  well  to  the  cut  of  Pallacopas,  as  I  wiih  to  fix 
ing  his  attempt  to  introduce  the  Sonnite  te-  it.-  Niebiihr.himfelf  calls  it  Paifacopas,  vol.  ii. . 
nets  into  Perfia;.  adorned:  thefe  two  Mefchid?  ■  p.  183. 


Tigris,.. 
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Tigris,  at  Ecbatana,  Sufa,  or  Perfepolis,  as.  the  due  attention  was  dif- 
coutinuecl,  Mel'opotamia,  ChalcLxa,  anti  the  capital  declined  together. 
The  Parthian  dynafty  encouraged  the  increafe  of  a  defert  between 
their  own  and  the  Roman  frontier,  and,  in  the  latter  viciffitudes  of 
power,  defpotifm  and  negleft  have  completed  wlmt  policy  might 
have  commenced.  Still  it  happened  in  every  age,  .and  under  every 
government,  that  the  negled  was  not  univerfal :  the  grand  canals, 
it  is  true,  have  failed ;  but  a  partial  diftribution  of  the  waters  has 
conftantly  been  preferved  -a  'and,  even  under  the  defoladng  empire 
of  the  Turks,  is  to  this  hour  an  .object  of  comparative 59  im¬ 
portance.  . 

If  Alexander,  then,  had  fixed  upon  Babylon  for  the  future  ca¬ 
pital  of  his  empire,  (and  here  the  fovereigns  of  the  Eaft  ever  ought 
to  have  fixed,  if  they  had  not  rather  wilhed  to  flirink  from  their 
European  frontier,  than  to  maintain  it,)  the  firft  ftep  neceflary  was 
to  reftore  the  country  round  it  to  the  ftate  it  had  enjoyed  in  its  pri¬ 
mitive  fplendour  under  the  Babylonian  monarchy.  This  had  been 
effected  by  managing  the  fuperfluous  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  by 
withholding  them  at  one  feafon  and  difpenfing  them  at  another, 
.and  by  making  the  abundance  of  the  fummer  fubfervient  to  the 
deficiency  of  the  winter. 

To.  thefe  views  we  may  attribute  the  expedition  to  Pallacopas, 
which  was  a  canal  Bluing  into  a  lake  or  marfli  on  the  Arabian  fide 
of  the  river,  fifty  miles  below  Babylon.  This  lake  is  the  Bahr 

17  While  Ives  was  on  his  pafiage  up,  he  a  commander  of  30,000  men  5  and  as  vve  may 
met  a  Paiha  coming  down,  with  commiffion  to  conclude  that  under  the  Torkiffi  government, 
direft  the  places  where  the  bank  was  to  be  every  drop  of  water  is  paid  for,  though  the 
opened,  or  the  outlets  ciofed,  p.  255.  This  fervice  will  be  performed  badly,  it  williiill.be 
is  fiill  an  office  of  dignity,  for  this  Paiha  was  performed. 
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Nedsjef  of  Niebuhr,  the  Rahemah  of  d’Anville ;  it  is  now  dry,  in 
the  winter  feafon  at  leaft  wholly,  for  Niebuhr  '0  feems  almoft  to 
have  palled  through  the  centre  of  it,  and  found  nothing  like  a  lake, 
though  feveral  cuts  and  channels  now  totally  negledted4' if  the 
water  ever  enters  them  at  the  height  of  the  increafe,  it  is  not  from 
the  attention  of  the  government,  but  from  the  natural  level  of  the 
ground,  and  from  the  remains  of  ancient  induftry,  policy,  and 
difcernment.  .  Niebuhr  is  of  opinion,  that  a  ca'nal  ran.  parallel  with 
the  Euphrates  from  Hit,  above  Babylon,  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  defert,  till  it  iffued  at  the  Khore  Abdillah  into  the  Gulph  of 
Perfia,  I  have  already  fubfcribed  to  this  opinion ;  and  though  proof 
is  wanting  to  identify  the  continuity  of  this  channel  through  its 
whole  extent,  yet  it  is  hardly  pollible  to  follow  the  march  of 
armies,  and  the  route  of  travellers  in  any  age,  without  finding 
fomething  to  confirm  this  idea.  From  a  view  of  the  two  lakes  at 
Mefchid  Hofein  and  Mefchid  Ali,  there  is  every  reafon  to  fuppofe 
that  there  was  formerly  a  communication  between  them-  and  from 
Mefchid  Ali,  or  Bahr  Nedsjef,  to  the  fea,  the  exigence  of  the 
channel  is  indubitable41.  One  proof  of  this  is  Hill  exifting,  for  no 


40  Niebuhr  landed  at  Mafchwira,  011  the 
weftern  bank,  a  little  above  Lemloon,  and 
went  by  land  to  Mefchid  Ali.  He  mult  cither 
have  gone  along  the  bed' of  the  fea,  or  have  feen 
it,  if  it  exifted.  He  was  here  in  December. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  183.  P.  209,  he  fays,  the  lake  was 
dry.  Another  name  lie  mentions,  El-Buheire. 

■**  D,jarre  Zaade. 

♦*  Arrian’s  teflimony  is  exprefc  'ek  Hi  1 5, 

r^,v«  **:Wi.  Lib.  7.  p.303. 

The  reafon  why  thefs  mouths  were  undif- 
coverable  [apcci]  to  Arrian,  was,  becaufe  he 
had  conceived  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  to 
be  where  we  now  find  the  Khore  Abdillah  j 


and  when  we  read  in  Pliny  that  the  dream  no 
longer  flowed  tluqugh  this  kitore  into  the  fea, 
becaufe  the  inhabitants  of  Orchoe  bad  flopped 
its  courfe,  we  ought  to  conclude,  that,,  be¬ 
tween  the  age  of  Alexander  and1  Pliny,  the 
Arabs  of  the  defert  in  the.  neighbourhood  of 
the  Bahr  Nedsjef  had  diverted  its  waters  in 
the  time  ofthe  inundation,  to  irrigate  their  own 
lands,  and  confequently  exhaufled  them  in- 
ffiead  of  permitting  them  to- follow  their  former 
courfe)  to  the  Khore  Abdillah.  If  d’Anville’i. 
fuppofltion were  true,  that  there  was  another  ! 
derivation  from  the  Khore  Abdillah  to  Bahr¬ 
ain,  the  extent  of  ' Niebuhr's  canal  vvould:  be 
increafed  to  eight'  hundred  miles. 

"traveller, 
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.'traveller  paifes  the  great  defert  between  Bafra  and  Aleppo,  without 
encountering  the  remains  of  towns buildings,  and  traces  of 
habitation.  Thefe  relies  are  hardly  Arabian,  for  it  is  not  the  coun¬ 
try  where  the  Arabs  live  in  towns ;  they  are  probably  Chaldean, 
Syrian,  or  Macedonian,  they  muft  all  have  poflcflcd  water  as  the 
primary  means  of  exigence,  and  they  have  ceafed  to  exift,  becaufe 
the  Euphrates  has  ceafed  to  convey  to  them  the  means"’  of  fcrtilifing 
the  defert. 

At  what  period  we  are  to  fix  the  failure  of  water  in  the  two 
lakes  is  uncertain  ;  neither  have  1  hitherto  found  the  means  of  in- 
veftigating  whether  they  are  yet  abfolutely  dry  in  fummer.  There 
is,  however,  ill'll  an  aqusduft ,s  to  Kerbelai,  and  d’Anville  marks 
two  canals  running  into  the  Bahr  Nedsjef,  one  at  each  extremity; 
the  lower  one  he  confiders  as  Pallacopas,  and  the  diftance  of  fifty 
miles  from  Babylon  correfponds  better  with  this  than  that  which  he 
calls  the  Nilus,  and  brings  in  at  the  northern  angle;  but  there  is 
refpeftable  authority  to  appeal  to,  that  the  higher  one4'  is  more 
fuitable  to  the  eircumftances  of  the  navigation ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  Alexander  did  not  return  out  of  the  lake  by  the  fame  channel 
that  he  entered  it.  Arrian  mentions,  that  upon  his  return  he  fleered 
his  own  veflel,  with  Babylon  on  his  left this  cannot  be  true,  if  he 

43  Niebuhr,  vol.di.  p.  307.  vol.ii.  p.  izz. 

44  Some  fprings  or  pools  may  have  fop-  45  The  canal  into  the  upper  part  of  the 

ported  a  few  Mattered  villages,  and  fome  lake,  d’Anville  calls  Nilus ;  it  pailes  by  Ebn- 
dburces  may  have  maintained  a  Palmyra:  but  Hubeira,  and  the  lake  itfclf  fometimes  takes 
the  few  waters  found  in  .the  defert  are  ulually  that  name.  This  is  the  Pallacopas  of  Nie- 
brackilb,  as  the  foil  is  fait.  bnhr,  and  with  great  reafon ;  for  Al-Edrifi 

41  Mentioned  by  Niebuhr,  and  Ockley  calls  fays,  p.  204,  "  A  caftello  Ebn-Hobaira  pro- 
■it  the  river  of  Kerbelai.  Hofein  had  been  cut  fnndit  fefe  Eufrates  in  univerfarn  ditionem 
off  from  this  water,  in  order  to  reduce  him  -  Kufe,  refiduis  ejus  aquis  in  lacus  inftuenti* 
Eyitln'rft;  but  he  died  with' arms  in  his  hand,  bus.”  Nocharafter  can  fait  Pallacopas  better 
dike  a  true  defendant  of  die  prophet,  Ockley,  than  this.  Mr.  Howe’s  Papers. 
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entered  at  the  bottom,  and  failed,  north ;  but  if  we  fuppofe  lum  to 
enter  from  the  north,  to  fail  fouthward,  and  then  come  out  at  the 
lower  end,  this  courfe  brings  him  very  nearly  to  the  marfhes  of 
Lemloon,  in  which  Niebuhr47  fuppofes  him  to  be  involved,  and 
where  all  the  peculiarities  attendant  upon  his  fituation  naturally  take 
place. 

But  the  immediate  objed  of  this  expedition  was  a  furvey  of  the 
canal  itfelf;  it  feems  to  have  been  a  work  of  the  Babylonian  kings, 
and  to  have  been  negleded  by  the  Perfian  fovereigns  after  the  Con- 
queft.  It  had  been  cut  in  a  part,  of  the  bank  where  the  foil  was 
foft,  yielding,  and  oozy;  the  difficulty,  therefore,  was  enhanced, 
when  the  ferifctp.  arrived  for:  clofing  it,  arid  the  fatrap  of  Babylon, 
whofe  duty  it  was,  employed  thirty  thoufand  men  for  three  months 
before  the  dream  could  be  reftored  to  its  "courfe,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  canal  fecured.  By  a  furvey  of  the  ground  it  appeared,  that  at 
the  diftance  of  two  miles  lower  down,  the  bank  was  firmer  and  the 
foil  a  rock,  if  the  opening  were  made  here,  and  a  channel  carried 
from  this  point  into  the  original  cut,  it  appeared  eafy  to  effed  the 
ftoppage  of' the  waters  when  requifite,  as  the  folidity  of  the  bank 
would  hinder  the  ravages4’  of  the  inundation  in  the  firft  inftance, 

and 


«  Niebuhr,  vol.il  p.  102.  Ives,  p.  251. 
Ives  hirofelf  Joft  his  way  in  the  marlh  of 
Lemloon,  p,2i;j.;-  .  The  river,  he  fays,  flill 
overflows  a  great  way  into  the  defert,  p.  251. 
Banks  to  coniine  it,  p.  258. 

'**  The  rapidity  of  the  Tigris  is  noticed  by 
all  travellers,  and  its  name  derived  from  that 
quality  by  the  Greeks.  Pietro  della  Valle' 
thinks  the  Euphrates  fwifter,  which  proves  the 
violence  of  both.  Cofmas  Indicopleuftes  has. 
a  pleafant  folution  of  this  j  for  he  afferts  that 


the  north  of  bis  plane  of.  the  earth  is  higher 
than  the  Tooth,  which  is  the  reafon  that  the 
Nile  flows  fo  flow!/  iif  hill!  while  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  run  rapidly  Jovsn  hill  to  the 
fonth.- ■  All  that  Cofmas  faw  he.  reports  truly, 
though  ignorantly  ;  bat  he  faw  little  except 
Abyffinia,  and  was  never  beyond  the  ftraits  of 
Babel-Mandcb.  (See  p.  132.  and -  337.)  It 
is  a  pity  that  his  bypotheiis  .and  his  theology 
had  not  perilhed,  and  his  topograghy  been 
preferved;  the  rcverfe  unfortunately  is  the 
.  truth. 
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and  afford  a  foundation  for  the  works  which  were  to  obftrud  it, 
after  the  increafe  of  the  river  was  paffed. 

Directions  to  this  purpofe  Alexander  gave  on  the  fpot  ;  he  then 
entered  the  canal,  fleering  his  own  galley,  and  continued  his  furvey 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  lake.  On  the  Arabian  fide  he  or¬ 
dered  a  city  to  be  built,  which  he  intended  manifeftly  as  a  frontier 
to  Babylon  in  this  quarter,  or  as  a  place  of  arms  if  he  fhould  com¬ 
mence  his  operations  againft  the  Arabians  in  this  direction.  D’Anville 
has  placed  this  Alexandria  at  the  northern  point  of  the  lake,  at  no  great 
diftance  from  Mefchid  Ali ;  but,  fo  far  as  may  be  collected  from 
Arrian,  we  ftiould  rather  have  looked  for  it  at  the  oppofite  extre¬ 
mity ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  make  us  fuppofe  he  resumed  out  of 
the  lake  by  the  fame  paflage  he  entered  it;  neither  is  it  poffible,  if, 
as  Arrian  afferts,  he  failed  with  Babylon  on  his  left.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  we  fubfcribe  to  Niebuhr’s  opinion,  and  carry  him  into  the 
marfhes  of  Lemloon49,  he  had  actually  deviated  from  his  courfe, 

truth.  See  Cofmas,  p.  133.  edit.  Mont-  fleet  loft  its  courfe  for  three  days  and  three 
favicon.  nights.  This  could  hardly  happen  in  the 

There  is  a  very  odd  connexion  between  the  Bahr  Nedsjef,  which  is  not  fifty  miles  in  ex- 
Chriftian  Cofmas  and  the  Mahometan  Al-  tent.'  Vol.  ii.  p. 252. 

Edrifi  (if  he  was  a  Mahometan).  See  Zo-  Texeira  makes  it  thirty- five  or  forty  leagues 
cotors,  p.  178.  and  the  account  of  Chriftians  jn  circuit,  and  fix  broad,  as  I  learn  from 
fent  there  by  the  Ptolemies.  Mr.  Howe’s  Papers.  If  he  faw  it  himfelf,  it 

The  Euphrates  rifes  twelve  feet  perpendi-  is  a  proof  that  its  exiltence  has  ceafed  be- 
cular.  The  difference  of  its  breadth  at  Bir  tween  his  age  and  Niebuhr’s ;  it  feems  alfo  to 
is  from  630  yards  to  214.  Pocock,  p.  164.  have  been  a  lake  in  Pietro  della  Valle’s  time; 
Howe’s  Papers.  It  rifes  foraetimes  in  march,  0n  his  route  from  Bafra  to  Aleppo  he  notices 
but  the  feafon  is  uncertain;  it  is  always  low  in  marlhes  on  his  left,  nearly  in  this  trafl.  I  am 
September.  ’  not  convinced  but  that  it  is  ftill  a  lake,  or  at 

■'5  If  the  authority  of  Diodorus  has  any  leaft .  a  marfli  in  fummer,  though  Niebuhr, 
weight,  he  accords  fully  with  the  idea  of  who"  was  there  in  winter,  faw  it  not.  Taver- 
Akxander’s  wandering  at  Lemloon  rather  nier  feems  to  have  found  the  canal  dried  up. 
than  in  the  Bahr  Nedsjef  ;  for  he  fays,  the  M,  Howe. 

and 
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and  Babylon  was  on  his  left ;  and  this  marfh  ftill  continues  very 
intricate  to  navigate,  full  of  iflands,  and  thefe  iflands  ftill  decorated 
with  tombs !0.  In  winter,  there  are  a  variety  of  channels 51  very 
narrow,  where  even  the  boats  of  Bafra  hardly  find  water;  and  in 
funimer  the  courfe  of  the  ftream  is  fo  indiftinft,  that  the  men  who 
draw  the  veflels  are  oftener  in  the  water  than  on  the  bank :  all  thefe 
circumftances  are  correfpondent  to  the  difficulties  Alexander  en¬ 
countered  ;  and,  if  we  may  affume  this  fuppofition,  he  had  actually 
loft  his  courfe  and  was  going  down  the  river,  till  the  native  pilots 
put  him  into  the  proper  channel,  and  conduced  him  back  again  to 
Babylon. 

The  fituation  of  Pallacopas  is  perhaps  ftill  capable  of  difcovery} 
for  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  are  no  where,  as  far  as  my  inform¬ 
ation  goes,  noticed  as  confifting  of  ftony  ground,  or  rock ;  if, 
therefore,  an  appearance  of  this  quality  ffiould  occur,  it  may  ftill 
be  fingular  enough  to  attrad  the  attention  of  our  India  travellers, 
fome  of  whom  come  up  every  year  from  Bafra  to  Hilleh  and 
Bagdat,  and  the  extent  of  country  where  they  ffiould  direct  their 
obfervations  cannot  exceed  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  which  muft  be 
on  the  left  of  their  courfe,  as  they  are  going  up  between  Ru- 
mahieh  and  Affca. 

’  It  is  a  fupcrftition  of  the  oldetl  date  to  has  changed,  the  fuperftition  has  continued, 
build  tombs  on  iflands  in  rivers,  or  in  the  fea,  Ives  mentions  tombs  of  Imams,  or  .faints, 
.or  in  fequeftered  fpots  in  the  defert.  There  asffillvifited  in  the  neighbourhood  of -Lem* 
is,  perhaps,  hardly  the  Mefchid  of  an  Imam  loon.  Haleb,  Hofe'm,  ImamKafai. 
now,  where  there  has  not  formerly  been  the  Lemloon  lies  itilaf,  p°  40',  better  than  half 
tomb,  the  temple,  or  the  ftmne  of  tome  an-  way  between  Bafra  and  Hilleh.  See  Ives, 
cient  hero,  king,  or  fabulous  deity.  It  is  a  p.  2,6.  et  feq.  The  whole  is  a  low  wet 
profitable  fuperilidon  to  the  natives,  becaufe  country,  the  fides  of  the  river  full  of  fedge, 
religious  vifitants  are  attrafted  to  defert  fpots,  and  very  diftrefling  to  the  trackers ;  p,  257. 
where  there  is  no  trade  to  allure  merchants;  and.  See  alfo  Howel’s  Journal,  p,  48. 
confequently,  though  the  religion  of  the  Eaft  11  See  Niebuhr,  p.  198.  ut  fupra, 

3  p  2  This 
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This  is  the  laft  public  fervice  in  which  Alexander  was  engaged;  his 
death  took  place  not  long  after  his  return  to  Babylon,  when  all  his 
plans  of  government,  policy,  difeovery,  or  conqueft,  were  annihi¬ 
lated  by  the  diflenfions  of  the  great  officers,  which  commenced 
upon  his  deceafe. 

With  his  defigns  of  conqueft  this  work  is  not  concerned ;  but  at 
the  head  of  his  native  forces,  which  had  conftantly  been  recruited, 
and  poffefled  of  treafures  fufficient  to  allure  the  laft  man  out  of 
Macedonia  and  Greece  itfelf,  with  the  acceffion  of  the  Afiatic  levies 
which  he  was  forming  and  difciplining  on  his  own  model,  with  the 
attachment  of  all  his  followers  to  his  good  fortune  and  his  perfdn, 
with  the"  reputation  he  had  acquired  and  deferved,  of  being  the 
greateft  captain  of  his  age,  wherever  he  had  directed  his  arms  the 
invafion  muft  have  been  formidable,  and  his  fuccefs  far  from 
dubious. 

As  to  the  omens s*  alfo  that  preceded  his  departure,  or  the  im¬ 
mediate  caufe  of  his  death,  I  ihall  be  filent;  one  thing  only  feems 
evident,  that  the  poifoned  cup  is  a  fiction,  his  diary,  ftill  preferved, 
which  records  the  progreis  of  his  difeafe,  proves  the  gradual  courfe 
of  a  fever  rather  than  the  ravages  “  of  poifon ;  the  violence  of  his 
paffions,  the  perpetual  application  of  his  mind,  the  conftant  exertion 
of  his  faculties,  and  the  excefles  of  the  table,  are  fully  fufficient  to 
furniffi  caufes  of  diflolution,  without  having  recourfe  to  treafon  and 
confpiracy. 

51  No  man  of  importance  met  his  laft  fate,  hiftory  is  as  fparing  upon  this  fubjedt  as  piro- 
according  to  the  ancient  hiftorians,  without  fane  hiftory  is  profufe. 
omens ;  and  this,  fuperftision  is  fo  prevalent,  !*  Plutarch,  who  generally  believes  enough, 
that  hardly  a  family  at  the  prefent  hour  is  does  pot  believe  the  ftory  of  this  poifoned  cup. 
without  omens  in  regard  to  feme  favourite  He  fays  it  wa8  not  heard  of  till  fome  years 
member  or  other,  I  neither  ridicule  or  be-  after,  when  Olympias  wiihed  to  render  the 
lieve  them ;  but  muft  obferve,  that  facrcd  family  of  Antipatcr  odious. 
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But  while  I  decline  all  inquiry  ou  thefe  fubje&s,  I  muft  glean  the 
few  remaining  fafts  that  chara&erife  the  difpofition  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  man  to  the  objects  of  difcovery,  as  part  of  the  fcheme  of 
empire  which  he  had  conceived,  and  which  he  never  abandoned  but 
with  his  lateft  breath. 

The  remains  of  the  fleet  which  Nearchus  had  brought  up  the 
Euphrates, .  and  the  veflels  which  had  been  conveyed  overland  to 
Thapfacus,  were  ftill  at  Babylon,  the  profecution  of  the  difcovery 
commenced  at  the  Indus  was  ftill  one  of  the  principal  defigns  in  me¬ 
ditation  ;  and  the  extension  of  the  navigation  round  the  continent 
of  Arabia  into  the  Red  Sea  was  already  anticipated.  To  prepare 
the  way  for  Nearchus,  three  Angle  veflels  had  been  difoatched  at 
different  times  down  the  Arabian  fide  of  the  Gulph  of  ferfta,  and 
the  report  of  their  commanders  had  probably  given  better  inform¬ 
ation  to  Alexander  concerning  this  obfeure  coaft,  than  our  modern 
charts  furnith  at  the  prefent54  moment. 

The  firft  of  thefe  veflels  had  been  commanded  by  Archias,  who 
proceeded  no  farther  than  Tylos  or  Bahr-ein,  the  centre  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  pearl-filhery.  Archias  reported  that  he  had  found  two  iflands, 
one  at  the  diftance  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  ftadia  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates  [the  Khore  Abdillah],  which  was  facred  to 
Diana55,  k where  a  breed  of, goats  and  {heep  was  preferred,  and 

s+  See  d’Anville’s  chart  of  the  Gulph  of  country  to  the  fuperftitions-  of  Afia,  is  as 
Perffit.  Niebuhr  has  fince  fupplued  a  map  of  confpicuous  in  Arrian  as  in  Herodotus  and 
Oman,  but  ’from  oral  information  only.  Xenophon.  We  muft  fuppofe  that  Archias 
Alexander  doubtlefs  received  a  better  account  found  on  this  ifland  feme  rites  iimilar  to  thofe 
from  his  officers  than  the  hiftorians  have  pre-  appropriate  to  the  Grecian  Diana,  and 
feped.  He  had  eftablilhed  an  office  for  thefe  adopted  her  name  inllead'of  inquiring  for  that 
teSrds,  and  the  accounts  they  contained  were  of  the  Parfee  or  Arabian  mythology.  Thus 
not  generally  divulged,  Csefar  attributes  Mercury,  Mars,  &c,  to  the 

ss  The  perpetual  error  of  the  Greek  iv.fto-  Celts,  now  known  to  be  Woden, and  Thor, 
riani,  in  attributing  the  deities  of  their  own  Lib,  vi.  c.  iy. 
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never  molefted  but  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  vi&ims  for  the 
deity-  To  this  ifland  Alexander  gave  the  name  of  Icarus,  and  it 
ought  to  be  one  of  thofe  at  the  bay  of  Grane,  but  the  diftance  by 
no  means  correfponds;  for  an  hundred  and  twenty  of  Arrian’s  ftadia 
are  only  feven  miles  and  a  half,  while  the  real  diftance  is  near  thirty. 
Equally  difproportiouate  is  the  pofition  affigned  to  Tylos,  the  other 
ifland  feen  by  Archias,  which  is  ftated  to  be  at  the  diftance  of  a  day 
and  night’s  fail  in  a  light  vefiel,  and  with  a  fair  wind.  This,  in¬ 
deed,  is  a  vague  eftimate  ;  but  ancient  geographers  confider  a  day’s 
fail  as  five  hundred  Olympian  ftadia,  and  if  we  double  this  we  ob¬ 
tain  only  a  thoufand  of  fuch  ftadia,  or  an  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles,  vsdpde  the  real  diftance  is  upwards  of  two  hundred :  but  that 
thefe  are  the  two  iflands  feen  by  Archias,  notwithftanding  the  de-' 
fed  of  the  eftimate,  can  hardly  be  doubted  ;  for  Tylos  is  defcribed 
as  large,  well-wooded  55,  and  productive,  circumftances  which  fuit 
no  other  ifland  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  gulph  but  Bahr-ein. 

A  fecond  vefiel  had  been  fent  out  under  the  command  of  An- 
drofthenes,  who  is  faid  to  have  proceeded  fome  way  round  the  coaft 
of  Arabia;  but  Hiero  of  Soli  extended  his  courfe  far  beyond  the 
two  former,  for  he  appears  to  have  doubled  Cape  Mufiendon,  or 
Makte,  feen  by  Nearclius  and  Oneficritus  upon  their  approach  to  the 
Gulph  of  Perfia.  The  orders  he  had  received  from  Alexander 
were,  to  circumnavigate  Arabia,  to  go  up  the  Red  Sea,  and  make 
the  bay  of  Heroopolis”,  on  the  Egyptian  coaft ;  by  which  is  im¬ 
plied 

54  Whether  it  has  now  wood  I  cannot  dif-  Klyfma,  or  Klufma,  from  which  the  Orkn- 
eover>  tals  ftill  cal!  this  fea,  the  Sea  of  Kolfum,  a 

37  Suez  is  ftppofed  to  occupy  nearly  the  ftte  tranfpofition  congenial  to  all  their  corruptions 
of  Arfmoc,  built  at  the  weftern  extremity  of  of  foreign  terms.  Heroopolis  was  inland  from 
the  Gulph  of  Arabia  by  the  Ptolemies,  at  a  Suez,  and  capital  of  a  Nome  from  which  the 
later  period.  The  a&ual  bay  was  ftyled  fea  of  Snea  was  named  the  Bay  of  Heroo¬ 
polis.; 
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plied,  that  he  was  actually  to  go  to  Suez,  the  extreme  point  of  the 
Red  Sea  ncareft  Alexandria.  Thefe  orders  develope  the  whole  plan 
of  communication  which  Alexander  had  matured  in  his  mind,  and 
which,  if  he  had  lived  a  few  months  longer,  he  might  have  had  the 
fatisfadion  to  fee  completed.  Hiero,  however,  was  not  able  to 
execute  his  orders ;  but  he  feems  to  have  gone  down  the  coaft  be¬ 
low  Mafkat,  and  to  have  come  in  fight  of  Cape  Raf-el-Had !8,  the 
Syagros  of  the  ancients :  for  his  report  when  he  returned  was, 
that  he  had  advanced  to  a  great  promontory  which  he  did  not  dare 
to  double,  and  that  the  continent  of  Arabia  was  of  much  greater 
extent  than  had  been  conceived.  • 

Such  were  the  previous  fteps  taken  to  enfure  the  fuccefs  of  Ne- 
archus;  thefe  veffels  had  failed  at  different  times,  in  the  interval  fince 
Alexander’s  firfl;  arrival  at  Babylon  ;  they  were  all  gallies  of  only 
thirty  oars,  and  little  adapted  to' the  fervice  in  which  they  were  em¬ 
ployed.  What  was  effeded  muft  be  attributed  to  the  Ttkill  and  cou¬ 
rage  of  the  officers  5P,  who  had  poffibly  failed  with  Nearchus ;  and, 
what  they  could  not  effed,  to  the  deficiency  of  their  veffels,  and  the 
ftate  of  the  fcience  in  that  age. 

At  the  time  the  expedition  was  fraftrated  by  the  death  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  Nearchus  had  received  his  orders  to  take  the  command  of 


polls ;  one  proof  that  no  city  had  been  yet 
built  like  Suez  at  the  extreme  angle;  that  no 
trade  had  hitherto  been  carried  up  fo  high  in 
the  Red  Sea ;  and  that  Alexander  viewed  this 
point  of  communication  with  Alexandria  with 
the  eye  of  a  mailer.  The  fea  of  Suez  is  not 
■very  pradlitable,  and  the  Ptolemies  afterwards 
fixed  upon  Myos  Hormus.  from  which  point 
there  was  a  caravan  road  to  Ghinna  on  the 
Nile,  which  Bruce  travelled,  and  has  defcribed 
moft  admirably.wuh  all  that  relates  to  Myos 


Hormus,  Coffeir,  Portus  Albus,  and  Orneon. 
There  is  a  beautiful  map  of  .  the  Red  Sea  by 
Mr.  de  la  Rochette. 

!a  The  Raffelgatc  of  our  charts. 

59  Arckias  only  is  known  to  be  one  of 
Nearchus’s  officers.  Nearchus  has  hot  done 
juftice  to  his  followers,  or,  if  he  .had  done* 
Arrian  has  neglefled  them,  ■  Androflhenes  is 
coafidered  as  an  officer  under  Nearchus  by 
Plutarch. 

the 
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the  fleet;  and,  if  he  had  profeeuted  the  object  of  his  commiffion, 
he  rnuft  have  fallen  down  the  Euphrates  before  the  feafon 
that  the  increafe  of  the  river  is  palled:  it  was,  perhaps,  his 
intention  to  have  waited  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  or  made 
his  paflage  good  to  Maks  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fum- 
mer ;  and  the  experience  he'  had  obtained  would  naturally  fuggeft 
to  him  the  expectation  of  the  monfoon  from  the  north-eaft  in 
November  and  December.  With  the  affiftance  of  this  he  might 
have  hoped  to  get  round  the  coaft  of  Arabia,  as  he  had  already  per¬ 
formed  his  voyage  from  the  Indus,  but  the  circumftances  are  far 
different ;  the  coaft  of  Arabia  is  highly  dangerous  from  Muffendon 
to  Raf-cl-Had;  the  winds  fluctuate  near  fhore;  arid,  except  Maikat, 
there  is  hardly  an  inlet  which  a  veil'd  can  enter  without  hazard  of 
Ihipwreck,  when  the  wind  is  boifterous.  From  this  experiment, 
Nearchus  was  relieved  by  the  death  of  his  matter :  but  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  convey  a  clearer  idea  of  the  defigns  which  occupied  the 
mind  of  Alexander  in  his  laft  moments,  than  the  language  of  his 
own  diary  will  .afford.  The  extract:  from  it  is  preferved  both  by 
Plutarch  and  Arrian,  and  does  not  materially  differ  in  the  account 
of  the  two  reporters,  except  that  Arrian  has  preferved  more  notices 
of  the  fleet60,  to  which  he  was  perhaps  peculiarly  attentive,  as  being 
more  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  his  work.  The  diary  itfelf  is 
fubjoined,  with  fome  fmall  degree  of  licence,  in  order  to  harmonife 
the  accounts  of  the  two  different  authors. 

It  appears  from  Plutarch",  that  Alexander  had  given  a  fplendid 
entertainment  to  Nearchus  and  his  officers,  two  days  preceding  the- 
account  contained  in,  the  diary,  which  commences  on  the  a  8th  of 

®°  The  army  was  to  move  on  the  fourth  lib.  vii.  p.308.  The  feaft  might  be  only  one 
day,  the  fleet  on  the  fifth.  day  previous  to  thf  z8th. 

Plutarc.  io  Alexandro,  p.  706.  Arrian, 

the 
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the  Macedonian  month  Dajfiu-s,  in  the  year  324  A.  C.  From-  the 
circumftances  which  follow,  it  is  evident  that  Alexander  was  on  the 
eve  of  commencing  his  expedition  againft  Arabia,  and  that  Ne- 
archus  with  the  fleet  was  to  accompany  this  expedition,  and  to  coaft 
the  Arabian  Ihore  down  the  Gulph  of  Perfta,  to  that  point  at  leaft 
where  his  own  circumnavigation  was  to  commence.  If,  therefore,, 
we  can  fuppofe  the  army  to  have  been  fuccefsful,  it  is  not  impoffi- 
ble  that  a  plan  had  been  formed  of  connecting  the  operations  both 
by  fea  and  land  round  the  whole  coaft,  into  the  Gulph  of  Arabia. 
Impracticable  as  this  may  be  deemed,  the  defign  is  fimilar  to  that 
which  had  been  imagined  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mekran,  and  the 
execution  of  which  had  been  fruftrated  only  by  the  fame  difafters 
that  were  likely  to  have  occurred  on  the  prefent  occafion.. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  entertainment,  when  Alexander  was 
returning  to  the  palace,,  he  was  met  by  Medius  “,  who  had  been 
feafting  a  party  of  the  officers-,  and  now  requefted  the  favour  of 
the  king’s  company  to  do  honour  to  the  banquet.  That  night  and. 
the  following  day  were  /pent  in  feftivity,  when  it  is  not  extraordinary 
that  fome  fymptoms  of  fever  were  the  confequence  of  the  excefs. 

The  diary  commences  here,  and  contains  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars  :  ' 

Dcefms,  .  ' 

1 8th.  The  king  bathed,  and,  finding  the  fever  upon  the  increafe,. 
flept  at  the  bathing-houfe..  " 

[The  fleeping  at  the  bathing-houfe  is  explained  by  Arrian,  who 
Hates  that  he  was  conveyed  on  his  bed  to  the  river  fide,,  and  car¬ 
ried  over  to  a  garden-houfe  on  the  oppofite  Ihore.] 

“  This  is  the  account  from  Plutarch;  and  ing  the  excefs  a  little,  and  dividing  it  into. 
Arrian  no  other-wife  difagrees  than  by-  foften-  two  meetings  inftead  of  one  continued. 

3  0^  Dafitts. 
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Vafms, 

On  this  day,  alfo,  orders  were  ilfued  for  the  land  forces  to  ha- 
ready  to  march  on  the  2 ml,  and  the  fleet  to  be  prepared  to  move 
on  the  23d, 

19th-  The  king  bathed;  went  from  the  bath  to  his  chamber;' 
paffed  the  day  at  dice"  with  Medius;  bathed  again  in  the  even¬ 
ing  ;  attended  the  facriftces  in  a  litter 64 ;  took  nouriffiment6’  in 
the  evening ;  the  fever  increafed,  and  the  night  was  palled  in 
great  perturbation. 

Orders  were  iflued  for  the  officers,  to  attend  on.  the  next- 
morning. 

20th.  The  king  bathed  ;  attended  the  facrifices  as  before ;  con1- 
verfed  while  in  the  bath  with.  Nearchus,  upon  his  voyage  from 
India,  and  gave  him  frefh  orders  to  be  ready  on  the  23d. 

.2 1  ft.  The  king  bathed;  attended  the  facrifices  in  the  morning; 
found  no  abatement 'of  the  difotder  ;  tranfaSred  bulinefs  with  the 
officers;  gave  directions  about  the  fleet;,  bathed  again  in  the 
evening ;  the  fever  frill  increafed; 

2 2d.  The  king  removed  into  an  apartment  near  the-  bath  ;  at¬ 
tended.  the.  facrifices the  fever  now  ran  very  high,  and  opprefred> 
him  much;  he  neverthelefs  ordered  the  principal  officers  to  at¬ 
tend,  and  repeated  his  orders  in  regard  to  the  fleet. 

3.3d..  The  king  was  conveyed,  to,,  the  facrifices- with  great  difficulty  ;. 

.  but  iflued  frefh  orders  to  the  naval  officers,  and  converfed  about. 

■  filling  up  the  vacancies  in.  the.  army..  , 

ts  lb  converfation.f.  Arrian.  ■  .....  . ...  of  Plutarch-;  but  the.  author,  hinifelf  oraitB- the 

•*  fc)  K  on  a  bed  or  Leflica-; .  a  pa-  adverb,  and  Arrian  fays,  Sparingly-,  ifiya.- 

tanqnio  rather  than  a  fedan.  ' '  WrW... 

-  «  Ate  heartily,,  according  to  the  tranilator 

Daijm. 
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24th.  The  king  was  much  more  ppprefled,  and  the  fever  much 
increaled. 

25th6*.  The  king  was  now  finking  faft  under  the  difordef,  but 
iffued  orders  for  the  generals  to  attend  ip  the  palace,  and  the 
officers  of  rank6*-  to  be.  in  waiting  at' the  gate.  He  buffered 
ftill  tmgpe  towards  .the  evening,  and  was  conveyed  back  .gain 
over  the' river  from  the  garden  to  the  palace..  Here  he  obtained 
a  fhort  repofe ;  hut,  uppn,  his  awaking,  when  the  generals  were 
admitted,  though  he  retained  his  fenfes,  and  knew  them,  he  had 
loft  the  power  of  utterance. 

26th.  The  fever  had  made  a  rapid  progrefs  all  night,  and  continued 
without  abating  during  the  day. 

27th.  The  foldiers  now  clamoroufly  demanded  to  be  admitted, 
wilhing  to  fee  their  fovereign  once  more,  if  he  were  alive  5  and, 
fufpe&ing  that  he  was  dead,  and  his  death  concealed.  They  were 
fuffered,  therefore,  to  pafs  through  the  apartment  in  Tingle 6* 
file  without  arms,  and  the  king  railed  his  head  with  difficulty, 
holding  ciut  his  hand  to  them,  but  could  not  fpeak. 

28th.  In  the  evening  the  king  expired. 

This  diary,  without  a  comment,  exhibits  the  attention  of  Alex¬ 
ander  to  the  defigns  attributed  to  him  in  the  preceding  work  better 
than  any  other  language  can  exprefs.  It  proves  that  he  had  enter¬ 
tained  Nearchus :  only  the  day  previous  to  his  ■  illnefs,  and  that 
the  expedition  of  this  officer  was  one  of  the  principal  objects 

f  156  Plutarch  has  an  interval  here  from  the  67  ’b  •ainaxuni^u  commanders 

z  eft  to  the  24th ;  from  t?  Uni  pAWo*  to  of  a  thoufand  and  five  hundred. 
iSHu*.  .  45  **«'.?»»  UW.  ' 
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of  his  mind  aimofr  to  the  Lift  moment  that  he  had  the  power  of 
fpeech. 

The  date  of  his  death  is  the  only  point  which  now  remains  to  be 
fixed  ;  and  as  perfect  fatisfadtion  does  not  occur  upon  this  fubjedt 
from  confulting  the  chronologers,  it  is  more  proper  to  ftate  the 
difficulties  than  to  determine  the  queftion  authoritatively. 

The  year  of  his  birth  is  fixed  for  Olympiad  cvi.  x.  anfwering  to 
356  A.  C.  in  the  archonfhip  of  Elpines Sa.  His  acceffion  to  the 
throne,  Olympiad  cxi.  x.  336  A.  C.  in  the  archonfhip  of  Pytha¬ 
goras.  The  day  of  his  birth  is  affigned  to  the  26th  of  July  by 
Dodwell ;  to  Auguft  the  7th,  by  Scaliger  :  the  day  of  his  ac¬ 
ceffion  is  the  24th  of  September’0,  according  to  Uiher  ;  fo  that  he 
was  fomewhat  more  than  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  began  to 
reign  ;  and  if  his  reign  commenced  in  336  A.  C.  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  reign  and  the  thirty-third  of  his  life  coincides  with  the 
year  324  A.  C.  . 

That  he  died  in  this  year  is  eftablifhed  by  the  content  of  Dio¬ 
dorus  and  Arrian ;  but  Diodorus  adds  feven  months,  and  Arrian 
eight,  to  the  twelve  years  of  his  reign ;  and  though  thefe  months 
do  not  encroach  upon  the  Attic  or  Olympian  year,  which  did  not 
commence  till  Midfummer  following,  they  evidently  interfere  witli 
the  calculation  of  Scaliger  and  Petavius,  if  they  commence  their  year 
in  January.-  This  is  the  reafon  I  conclude,  which  induces  Uiher 
and  Blair  to  carry  on  the  date  of  his  death  to  the  year  323  A.G. 
The  chronology,  indeed,  of  Diodorus  is  fo  perplexed,  that  having 
fixed  the  Voyage  of  Nearchus  for  327  A.  C.  and  brought  Alexander 

**  See  fupra,  b.  i.  p.  31.  71  And  fo  Falkoner’s  Chronology,  1790, 

In  Atiguft,  Blair,  p.  168,  169. 
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to  Sufa  in  326  A.  C.  he  is  obliged  to  interpolate  a  year72,  to  give 
a  falfe  archon,  and  repeat  the  fame  confuls  twice,  a  reproach  which 
his  learned  commentator73  is  obliged  to  transfer  to  the  tranfcribers, 
but  which  arofe  in  fa£t  from  the  hiftorian  having  a  year  to  fill  up 
-which  he  knew  not  where  to  find;  It  is,  however,  by  this  con¬ 
trivance  that  he  brings  the  date  of  Alexander’s  death  to  accord  with 
the  account  of  Arrian,  or  rather .  the  authorities7*  which  Arrian 
followed  5  fo  that  both  the  hiftorians  agree  on  the  year  of  the 
Olympiad  cxiv.  1.  or  324  before  Chrift,  in  the  archonihip  of 
Hegefias.  . 

It  is  here  that  the  addition  of  feven  months  by  the  one,  and 
eight  by  the  other,  raifes  a  difficulty  which  it  is  not  %s.iy  to 
obviate. 

Petavius  has  a  differtation75  exprefsly  to  folve  this  queftion, 
which  he  does  by  fuppofing  that  Daffius,  in  the  time  of  Philip  and 
Alexander,  anfwered  to  Hecatombacon,  though  it  was  afterwards 
made  to  correfpond  with  Thargelion.  Unfortunately,  Hecatom- 
hseon  is  as  little  qualified  to  refolve  our  doubts  as  Thargelion,  for  it 
commences  in  July,  and  if  it  is  July  324  A.  C.  even  the  twelve 
years  of  Alexander  are  not  complete.  Petavius  fays,  indeed,  that 
he  had  finifhed  his  twelfth  year,  and  juft  taken  the  aufpices  for  the 
commencement  of  his  thirteenth;  but  .this  could  not  be  true,  if 
his  acceffion  was  on  the  24th  of  September,  as  Uffier  afferts.- 

Uftier  agrees  with  Petavius  in  fuppofing  that  Daffius  originally 
anfwered  to  Hecatombseon,  and  afterwards  to  Thargelion ;  but  in 

Olympiad  cxiii.  4.  ‘  **  U/her  agrees  with  Petavius. 

■n  See  Diodorus  Weffeling,  vol.  ii.  p.  Z48.  73  Vid,  Differtatioites,  in  fine,  tom.  it.  Pe-  , 

Note  p,  in  his  Andaciie  Specimen,  &c.  tav.  . 

-  his 
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his  Ephemeris  76  he  affigns  the  ift  of  Dsefius  to  the  25th  of  April? 
the  28th  of  Dsefius  ’confequently  correfponds  with  the  22c!  of 
May;  and,  as  his  date  of  Alexander’s  acceffion  is  September  24th,  it 
follows  of  courfe  that  his  reign  was  twelve  years  complete  011  that 
day,  in  the  year  324  A.  C.  and  that  the  eight  months  extend  to  the 
end  of  the  fubfequent  May  in  323  ;  this,  therefore,  is  a  calculation 
eafily  admiffible,  if  Scaliger  and  Petavius  had  not  fixed  his  deceafe  in 
324:  but  perhaps  the  archonfhip  of  Hegefias  will  enable  us  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  three  chronologers ;  for  the  Attic  year.  Olympiad  cxiv.  1. 
commences,  according  to  Dodwell,  on  the  23d  of  July,  and  confe¬ 
quently  Hegefias  continued  archon  till  that  day.  This  ftatement 
brings  all  the  calculations  fo  nearly  to  a  confiftency,  that  one  ob¬ 
jection  only  remains,  which  is,  that  I  cannot  difcover  in  any  of  the 
hiftorians  two  winters  after  Alexander’s  return  to  Sufa  ;  one  is  evi¬ 
dent;  that,  in  which  he  fubdued  the  Kofiiei ;  but  the  year  and  five 
months  afterwards,  which  he  muft  have  paffed  at  Babylon  and  the 
neighbourhood,  is  not  filled  up  by  the  tranfadfions  recorded,  nor 
agreeably  to  the  bufy  fpirit  of  Alexander. 

If,  after  the  reduction  of  the  Koflsei,  he  entered  Babylon  in  the 
fpring  of  324  A.  C.  we  have  nothing  to  employ  the  remainder  of 
that  year  but  the  vifit  to  Pallacopas,  which  muft  have  taken  place 
during  the  increafe”  of  the  Euphrates,  that  is,  between  May  and 
July,  for  he  could  not  enter  the  canal  before  the  bank  was  cut ; 
or  if  we  fix  his  voyage  to  the  leafon  of  clofing  the  Pallacopas,  we 
cannot  bring  him  there  later  than  Auguft,  for  .  in  September  the  river 
is  again  below-  its  banks.  .The  account  of  his  death  fuceeeds  this  fo  im~ 

75  De  Anno  Sol.  Maced,  p.  5  and  6. 

w  The  inundation  feldom  takes  place  fo  early  as  May.  Ives,  p.  2c  j.  . 
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mediately,  that,  if  there  was  an  interval  of  eight  or  nine  months,, 
it  does  not  appear.  The  opening  of  a  campaign,  indeed,  fuits  better 
with  the  fpring  following,  as  Ulher  fixes  it;  and  that  he  was  going 
to  fet  out  on  an  expedition  to  Arabia  appears  from  the  orders  iffued 
to  the  troops  and  the  fleet  during  his  illnefs.  .  If  this  confideration,. 
therefore,  appears  reafonable,  we  may  fix  the  death  of  Alexander 
ftill  in  Olympiad  cxiv.  I.  and  the  archonfhip  of  Hegelias,  not- 
withfhnding  it  will  appear  from  our  different  commencement  of  the 
year  to  be  the  22d  of  May,  in  the  year.  32.3  before  the  Ghriftian- 
*ra.  The  difficulty  of  unravelling,  the  intricacies  of  the  Greek 
calendar,  and  the  digeftion  of  Greek  months1  muff  apologife  for 
fuch  a  degree  of  obfeurity  as  may  ftill  remain  upon  this  queilion; 
and  even,  an  acknowledgment  of  ignorance  may  he  pardonable,  fince 
it  has  been  lately  proved  by  the  Choifeuil  Marble,  that,  after  all 
the  learned  labours  of  Petavius  and  Corlini,  the  arrangement  of  the- 
Attic  months  by  Scaligex- is  finally  confirmed. 
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ARRIAN  has  recorded  no  eircumftances  which  enable  us  to  fettle  the  pofition  of 
Opis,  we  muft  therefore  (if  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  fame  city  as  the  Opis  vifited  by 
the  ten  thoufend  in  their  retreat)  have  recourfe  to  Xenophon who  furniihes  abundance 
of  means  for  the  refolution  of  the  queftion;  and  that  it  is  the  fame  city,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  j  for  there  had  been  no  revolution  in  Perfia  to  alter  either  its  name  or  place  in  the 
interval  of  feventy-fix  *  years,  which  occurs  between  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  and  the  vifit 
of  the  Macedonians.  By  the  account  of  Xenophon,  it  appears  to  have  rilen  upon  the  de¬ 
cline  of  the  ancient  Adyrian  cities  on  the  Tigris,  feveral  of  which  he  found  deferted.;  and 
it  feems  to  have  decayed  in  its  turn J,  as  Seleucia  and  Apamea,  the  creations  of  the  Seleu- 
cidse,  rofe  into  eminence.  It  was  only  a  village  in  the  time  of  Strabo ;  and  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy,  when  Ctefiphon  was  growing  up  into  a  capital,  it  had  fo  far  funk  as  not  to  be 
admitted  into  his  catalogue. 

The  means  of  difeovering  the  Site  of  Opis  by  the  courfe  of  the  Tigris,  and  its  eaftern 
bank,  are  obvious  j  for  Xenophon  places  it  on  the  Phyfcus,  a  dream  which  falls  into  the 
Tigris  at  the  didance  of  twenty  parafangs,  or  forty  Roman  miles,  from  the  place  where 
the  ten  thoufand  eroded  that  river.  The  fixing  of  the  padage,  therefore,  would  give  the 
pofition  of  the  Phyfcus,  or,  if  vve  can  find  the  Phyfcus,  we  could  difeover  the  pafiage  and. 
the  bridge  of  boats.  The  latter  inveftigation  does  not  appear  difficult  ;  for  between 
Bagdat  and  Moful  there  are  three  dreams  which  fall  into  the  Tigris  on  its  eaftern  fide,  ajjd 
no  more.  Ttiefe  are 


From  Bagdat. 


1  "Xenophon.  '  D’dnville. 

1.  The  Phyfcus.  Odorneh. 

2.  The  Zabatus.  ’  Altoun  Sou. 

3.  The  Zathes.  Lyons. 


Tavernier.  Ptolemy.  ,  Pliny. 
Odoine.  Qorgus.  Tornodotus. 

Little  Zab.  Caprus. 

Great  Zab.  Leucus. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  three  rivers  Tavernier  notices  in  his  paffitge  from  Moful  to  Bagdat,  which  he  per¬ 
formed  by  water  in  a  kelek'1;  and  the  travelling  Jeweller  (as  Gibbon  ftyles  him),  who 
always  travelled  with  his  eyes  open,  marks  the  mouth  of  the  Otloine  in  the  very  place 
where  the  Phyfcus  ought  to  be  found.  By  meafuring  off  fixty  Roman  miles  on  d’Anville’s 
map,  we  arrive  at  Bagdat,  confequcntly  it  is  plain  he  intended  to  fix  the  paflage  and  the 
bridge  of  boats  at  the  fite  of  that  city,  where  it  continues  to  the  prefent  hour.  If,  however, 
d’Anville  fhould  be  miftaken  (which  is  hardly  the  cafe),  the  means  of  coiTeffing  his  error 
are  eafy.  Many  of  our  Englilh  gentlemen,  in  going  to  and  returning  from  India,  prefer 
the  route  by  Hilleh,  Bagdat,  and  Moful,  to  the  paflkge  over  the  great  defert  between  Bafra 
and  Aleppo.  Any  one  of  thefe  who  would  deicend  the  Tigris,  from  Moful  to  Bagdat s, 
in  a  kelek,  may  fix  the  mouth  of  the  third  river  on  his  left,  by  obfervation ;  this  muff  he 
the  Oiloine,  or  Phyfcus,  and  the  diftance  between  this  and  Bagdat  is  eafy  to  obtain,  as 
the  latitude  5  of  that  capital  is  already  fufficiently  clhb’ilhed.  . 

By  thefe  obfervations,  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Tigris  is  cleared  of  its  difficulties;  and  if 
it  can  be  (hewn  that  the  march  of  the  ten  themfand  on  the  weftern  fide  points  to  Bagdat, 
all  oar  authorities  coincide.  To  explain  this  it  ixiuft  be  premifed,  that  d’Anville’s  wall  of 
Semirainis  and  Xenophon’s  Median  wall  cannot  be  the  fame.  It  is  evident,  indeed,'  that 
there  was  a' wall  of  Semiramis  •  terminating  at  Opis,  for  Strabo’  twice  mentions  them 
together;  but  the  march  of  the  ten  thoufand  cannot  bo  made  from  any  point  of  this  wall 
to  Sittake  and  the  bridge.  Their  march,  after  palling  the  wail,  was  only  twenty-lixs 
miles  to  the  Tigris;  but  if  Opis  is  fixty  miles  above  Bagdat  on  the  eaftern  fide,  the  wall  of 
Semiramis  cannot  he  lefs  on  the  weftern;  and  confequcntly  this  cannot  be  the  rampart 
which  Xenophon  calls  the  Median  Wall.  This  Median  wall,  however,  did  exift  5  it 
exifts'J  in  ruins  at  the  prefent  hour,  and  is  feen  by  every  traveller 10  as  he  approaches 


4  A  veflel  fupported  cn  the  water  by  inflated  Hcfas,  north,  about  nine  miles  from  Bagdat.  <f  Wcpafftd  the 
tiled  on  thefe  rivers  from  the  age  of  Xenophon  «  the  **  Tigris  by  the  bridge  of  boats,  and  rode  through  Old 
prefent  hour.  Sec  . Tavernier,  tom.  i.  liv,- ii.  p.  «6.  ct  “  Bugdctt,  from  whence,  suite  up  to  the  tower,  ruins  of 
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Bagdat  ”  on  the  road  from  Hilleh,  extending  for  many  miles  on  his  left.  Where  it  touched 
the  Euphrates  is  not  difcoverable ;  certainly  not  at  Babylon,  in  the  dire&ion  affigned  to  it 
by  del'Hle'*;  but,  as  I  conjedlure,  at  the  very  part  where  the  Euphrates  approaches 
neareft  to  the  Tigris,  where  the  intervening  fpace  is  as  nearly  twenty-fix  "miles  as  may  be, 
agreeing  exaflly  with  the  march  of  the  twenty  thoufand.  I  fuppofe  them  to  have  eroded, 
the  Median  wall  clofe  to  the  Euphrates,  and  to  have  meafured  twenty- fix 13  miles,  in  the 
direction  of  the  wall,  till  it  terminated  at  the  Tigris*  as  it  now  does  ;  and  poffibly  at  the 
very  point  where  the  modern  bridge  of  Bagdat  confifts  of  boats,  as  it  has  done  in  all 
ages. 

Let  us  now  refer  to  the  field  of  Kynaxa,  where  Cyrus  loft  his  life.  D’Anville  places 
Kynaxa  on  a  curvature  of  the  Euphrates  marked  by  the  modern  Hitor.Hef.  There  is 
every  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  in  this  pofition  he  isperfefilly  corredt;  .  and  the  reafbn  for 
believing  this  is,  becaufe  the  ten  thoufand,  on  the  firft  march  after  the  battle,  moved  with 
their  face  to  the  north,  for  Xenophon  mentions  exprefily  that  the  fun  rofe  on  their  right; 
this  diredtion,  therefore,  was  neceflary  to  bring  them  out  of  the  curvature  in  which  they 
were  inclofed.  At- night. they  reached  a  knot  of  villages  which  ought  to  lie  in  thefituation  of 
d’ Anville’s  Makepracte  and  the  wall  of  Semiramis,  where  it  touches  the  Euphrates but 
of  this  wall  Xenophon  takes  no  notice.  On  the  fecond  day  they  proceeded  to  other  vil¬ 
lages,  where  they  found  abundant-provifions  for  their  fupport.  No  diftance  is  affigned  to 
the  march  of  either  day ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  on  the  fecond  the  diretftion  of  their  courfe 
mud  be  different  from  that  of  the  firft,  for  they  did  not  dare  to  quit  the  Euphrates,  leaft 
they  fhould  fail  in  a  fupply  of  water ;  and  that  they  kept  the  river  on  their  right,  and 
followed  its  winding  to  the  fouth-eaft,  is  proved  by  their  approach  to  Babylon,  from 
which  Xenophon  fays  they  were  not  far,  when  Tome  days  after  they  paired  tire  Median 
wall.  - 

At  thefe  villages  the  army  halted  twenty  days,  while  a  treaty  was  going  on  with  Tifia- 
phernes  ;  when,  after  commencing  their  march  again,  they  reached  in  three  days  the  wall 
of  Media.  Xenophon  has  not. affigned  meafures  to  ahy  of  thefe .five  days’  march  alter  the 
battle;  but  if  we  allot  five  parafangs  to  each,  it  produces  feventy-fivo  miles  Roman;  a 
fpace  which' brings  them  to  the  point  where  the  Euphrates  approaches- nweft  to  the  Tigris, 


II  By  Texeirri,  is  I  learn  from'  Mr.  Hone’s  Papers, 

«*  Da  l’Wle  gives  the  ruins  upon  his  map  as  they 
really  appear,  but  direfls  the  termination  of  tht  wall-  well 
to  Babylon'.  I  cannot  trace  it  fo  far,  and  fuppofe  it  to 
have  crofied  Mefopoamia  at  the  flarroweft  part.  Map  of 
William  de  rifle,'  pabiifted  by  Jofcph  Nicholas  de  rifle, 
J7S6.  Kindly  communicated  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bryant. 

ii  Strabo  reckons  zoo  ftadia,  or  twenty-five  miles,  at 
the  wall  of  Semirami!.  Did  lie  ccoriund  the  t»'o  walls  f 

3R 


Or  did  he  confound  ihe  Cite  ? — if  the  latter,  there  -was  cne 
w'aii  only  infic-ad  of  two.  See- Strabo,  lib.  ii.  p.  80. 

14  There  is  a  movement  previous  to  this,  but  i  is  oniy. 
towards  Ariatus,  and  probably  over'  the  field  of  battie. 
The  fallibility  of  a  raitoke  in  d’Amille  can-  be  founded 
only  on  an  allcrticn  o;  Xenophon’s,  that  it  is  300  miles 
from  Kynaxa  to  Babylon :  but. Xenophon  did  not: march 
the  whole  extent.  .  -  - 


and 
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and  makes  the  Median  wall,  if  we  place  it  here,  fevcnty  miles  nearer  Babylon  than  the 
•  wall  of  Semiramis,  that  is,  fixty  miles  inftead  of  an  hundred  and  thirty.  The  army,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  lfatement,  ought  to  have  eroded  the  wall  near,  or  clofe  to  the  Euphrates ; 
and  as  we -then  find  two  days’  march  of  four  parafangs  each  to  Sittake,  and  two  miles  from 
Sittake  to  the  Tigris,  this  gives  twenty-fix  miles,  following  the  direftion  of  the  wall  to 
Bagdat ;  and  this,  at  a  point  where  d’Anville  makes  the  fpace  between  the  two  rivers  lefs 
than  thirty,  and  where  Niebuhr  15  makes  it  only  from  eighteen  to  twenty. 

By  this  procefs,  the  movements  of  the  army  weft  of  the  Tigris  point  to  Bagdat,  as  the 
meafures  from  Opis  end  at  the  fame  city,  taken  on  the  eaft.  The  bridge  of  boats  would  be. 
as  necefiary  for  Sittake  in  that  age,  as  for  Bagdat  at  the  prefent  day  and  thirty- feven, 
the  number  of  the  boats  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  is  a  medium  between  the  higheft  and 
-  Joweft  lfatement  of  thole  employed  at  prefent,  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year.  From 
thefe  deductions  it  is  eafy  to  conclude,  that  the  paflage  of  the  ten  thoufand  was  at  Bagdat ; 
but  if  not  there,  the  fpace  for  error  is  very  fhort.  The  wall  proves,  that:  it  could  not  be 
higher  up,  and  other  circumftances  prove  that  it  could  not  be  lower  down  the  ftream  than 
the  mouth  of  the  Diala  ;  this  confines  it  within  the  limits  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  which  it 
is  impoffible  to  exceed.  The  Diala  falls  ii^.on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Tigris  between  Bagdat 
and  Ctefiphon,  and  the  fite  18  of  Cteliphon  is  fixed  by  two  ruins  at  the  diftance  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  from  each  other,  called  Tahkft  Khefra  ,r,  (the  throne  of  Khofroes,)  and 
Soleiman  Pac,  or  the  tomb  of  Soleiman  the  Pure.  Thefe  mins  were  vifited  by  Pietro 
della  V.al!e  and  Ives,  and  Ives  mentions  exprefsly  his  palling  the  Diala  both  going’9  and 
returning.  It  is  nearer,  indeed,  to  Ctefiphon,  but  Ctefiphon  is  little  more  than  Impeii*’ 
miles  from  Bagdat,  and  confequetitly  the  mouth  of  the  Diala  muft  be  lefs.  Now  it  has 


p.  289,  in  which  it  has  thp  appearance  of  Roman  archi-  , 
tenure;  but  fuc.Ii  it  enn  hardlybejitiscertainly  not 
Oriental,  but  -may  have  been  a  palace ;or  tepiple  built  by. 
the  Seleucldaej  who  might  piefer  a  fmiatioa  on  theoppo- 
fite  fide  of  the  river  to  their  capita',  Seleuci.a.  Ives  fays, 
ifej  eaft  front  is  300  fcet>  breadth  of  tjie  arch  $5,  height 


106,  length  the  arched  room  150. 

i3  Pietro  della  Valle,  tom.  ii.  p.  258.  He  faw,  the 
..Dia'aas  large  as  the  Tiber,  flept  at  a  village  foinewhaC 
lower  down, ,  and  proceeded  next  day  to  Soleiman  Pac.  A 
proof  that  there  is  tome  confideable  diftance  between  the 
Djala  and  Ctefiphon. 

*9  Ives  is  not  quite  correft.  He  fays,  he  paffed  at 
Yealla  inftead  of  the  Ycalla  ^  for  fuch  Eis&i  founded  to 
his  ear,  agreeably  to  the  flu&uation  of  Dsjialla,  fo  often 
noticed,  like  the  Diamuna  of  Ptolemy,  for  Jumna -or 

Tahkti  Kefta  about  midnight,  ftaid 'half  an  hour  at  the 
ferry  of  Dinla,  and  reached  Bagdat  between  fix  anti  (even 
in  the  morning.  Suppofe  him  to  travel  five  hours,  and 
it  will  fcarcely  amount  to  more  than  fifteen  or  Jixtecn 
miles,  p.291.  AI-Edrifi  Cay  s  fifteen  miles,  p.  29$.  bye 


been 
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been  proved,  that  the  wall  brought  the  ten  thousand  to  Bagdat  or  near  it,  and  the  Diala 
confines  them  on  the  other  hand,  for  if  they  had  palled  the  Tigris  below  the  iffue  of  that 
river,  they  muft  have  croffed  the  Diala  after  they  arrived  on  the  eaft  of  the  Tigris ;  this 
they  manifeftly  did  not,  as  it  is  not  noticed  at  all  by  Xenophon ;  and  an  author  who 
records  the  palling  of  the  Phyicus  could  not  have  omitted  a  much  larger  ftream. 

The  refult  of  this  inquiry  ferves  to  eftablilh  the  pofition  afligned  to  Opis  by  d’  Anville ; 
and  it  may  be  concluded  he  a'.fo  fixed  the  paffage  of  the  Tigris  at  Bagdat.  He  has.  publ 
lifted  a  memoir,  if  I  miftalce  not,  on  his  map  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  but  I  have 
not  feen'it ;  neither  do  I  know  how  he  has  difpofed  of  the  Opis  of  Herodotus.  On  that 
Opis  I  muftbe  filent,  obferving  only  that  it  cannot  be  the  fame  as  thesis  of  Xenophoh 
and  Arrian  ;  for  he  fays  the  Gyr.des  falls  into  the  Tigris,  and  the  Tigris,  after  palling  by 
Opis,  iffues  “  into  the  Gulph  of  Perfia.  If  we  are  to  underftand  by  •this  that  Gpis  is  m;ar 
the  gulph,  it  is  evidently  not  the  fame  city.  He  mentions  in  another  paffage,  that  the  1  igris 
falls  into  the  Gulph  of  Perfia  at  Ampe,  and  if  there  had  been  any  fufpicion  of  the  text  in 
the  paffage  before  us,  the  two  names  might  have  been  reduced  to  one  ;  but  there,  is  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  fort,  and  I  muft  leave  the  venerable  father  of  hiffory '  to  his  com¬ 
mentators.  * 

**  Tmivt  ■  ■ .  b&isrit  Ti^w  f  •  44-7-  ■  •  ■  • ,y  -W  s:  Tl}^K 

i  »•  natct'Clxa  w  rw  '&»*«««»•  ■  ■  H  Sulixrr*  *  -■ 

ixhin.  Herod,  lib.  i.  p.  89,  Compare  vvi*  lib.  vi. 
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THE  learned  Author  of  the  fecond  Differtation  fays,  with  no  little 
kindnefs,  that  had  I  had  the  ill  luck  to  have  confulted  Uffier’s 
Ephemeris,  I  fhould  not  have  applied  either  to  his  Lordffiip  or 
Mr. 'Wales  for  a  folution  of  my  difficulty:  but  however  it  might  ' 
have  been  unfortunate  to  have  miffed  the  acquifition  of  two  fuch 
Papers,  I  feel  in  feme  degree  the  charge  of  negligence,  for  having . 

.  failed  in  my  purfuit  at  the  very  moment  when  .1  was  in  fight 
of  my  object. 

The  truth  is,  that  I  had  worked  my  way  through^  mafs  of 
obfcurity  by ’the  affiftance  of  Scaliger,  Petavius,  Dodwell,  and 
Columella  ;  but  the  edition  of  Uffier  which  I  ufed  was  the  Englifh 
one,  and  in  that,  though  I  found  a  reference  to  his  Treatife  on  the 
SoJar  Year  of  the  Macedonians  (which  I  have  noticed),  I  did  not 
find  the  treatife  itfelf;  neither  Is  it  contained  in  that  edition.  This, 
however,  was  the  due  ;  and  I  am  fenfible  of  vexation,  rather  than 
ihame,  that  I  negleded  the  opportunity  of  feizing  it. 
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Iii  that  Ephemeris,  Uiher,  upon  the  ,  authority  of  Eudemonv 
places  the  evening  rifing  of  the  Pleiades  on  the  eighth  of  Dius, 
correfponding  with  the  fi.rft  of  October.  This  is  Ulher’s  own  date 
of  the  voyage,  upon  a  'comparifon  of  the  two  paflages  from  Arrian 
and  Strabo,  in  the  eighteenth  page -of  his  treadle;  and  affords  an- 
irrefragable  proof,  among  a  thoufand  others,  that  both  authors 
copied  from  the  original  Journal  o/  Nearchus. 

My  own  date,  with  the  affiftance  of  Dodwell,  came  out  the 
fecond  of  October;  and  this  difference,  though  of  one  day  only 
from  the  eftimate  of  Uiher,  I  had  laboured  much  to  reconcile. 
The  error  was  on  my  fide  ;,  far  Ihad  mifcalculated  by  reckoning 
the  thirteenth  of '  September,  which  is  the  firft  of  Boedromion,  ex- 
elufive,  inftead  of  inclufive.  This  is  the  extent  of  my  offence; 
■and;  as  my  confeflion  is  unrefervecl,  I  have  a  right  to.  exped  ah- 
foluiion  rather  than  penance. 

After  all  the  trouble  caufed  by  the  difeuffion  of  this  queftion,  it 
is  no  little  pleafure  to  find,  that  the  iffue  renders  Strabo  and 
Arrian  confident,  that  it  juftifies  Uiher  and  Dodwell  in  their  cal- 
'  culation  of  the  year  and  month,  and  that  this  calculation  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  dedudion  of  two  proficients  in  a  fcience  which  I  .have 
never  had  leifure  to  purfue,  and  to  whom  I  had  ftated  the  queftion. 
without  furnilhing  all  the  data  it  required.  I  have  now  only  to 
requeft,  that  the  reader  would-  confider  the  departure. of  the  fleet 
from  its  firft  ftatien  in  the  Indus  as  fixed,  for  the  firji  inftead  of  the. 
fecond  of  October. 
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D  I  S  3  E  R.TATION  I.  L 


On  the  Ri/ing  of  the  Gonftcllations. 


Dear  Sir,  , 

HAVING  at  laft  finilhed  the  calculations  which  are  neceflary 
to  enable  me  to  refolve  your  queftions  from  Columella,  I  will 
endeavour  to  give  you  the  bell:  and  plaineft  anfwers  to  them  that  I 
can.  But  to  do  this  it  may  be  neceflary  to  fay  fomething  concerning, 
a  branch  of  aftronomy  which  was  much  cultivated  by  the  ancients, 
namely,  the  idlings  and  fettings  of  the  ftars,  as  they  refpe.dt  the: 
rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun.  The  points  chiefly  attended  to  were, 
the  times  when  certain  fixed  ftars,  or  conftellations  of  liars,  rofe  or 
fet  with  the  fun  ;  the  times  when  thofe  ftars  fet  as  the  fun  rofe, 
and  the  times  when  they  rofe  as  the  fun  fet.  The  determination  of 
thefe  points  conftituted  a  principal  part  of  the  aftronomy  of  the’ 
ancients,  and  was  efteemed  by  them  of  the  utmoft '  importance, 
becaufe  it  was  by  thefe  means  that  they  regulated  their  feftivals, 
judged  of  the  returns  of  the  feafons,  and  even  eftimated  the  length 
of  the  year. 

As  the  fun,  apparently,  revolves  in  the  ecliptic  annually  from 
weft  to  eaft,  while  the  fixed  ftars  remain  conftantly  in  the  fame 
place,  it  is  manifeft  the  fun  mull  come  into  conjunction,  at  one 
time  of  the  year  or  other,  with  every  ftar.  In  the  prefent ^ge.the 
fun  comes  into  conjunction  ;  that  is,  into  the  fame  part  of  the 
2  s  (heavens, 
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heavens,  with  the  Pleiades  about  the  middle'  of  May,  and,  in  con- 
i'cqnence,  riles  and  lets  about  the  fame  time  that  they  do  ;  in  this 
pofition,  the  conftellation  was  laid  by  the  ancients  to  rife  cofmically 
and  fet  achronically.  But  it  mult  be  obferved,  that  in  all  places 
which  have  northern  latitude,  a  ftar,  which  is  to  the  northward  of 
the  fun  when  they  are  in  conjunction,  will  rife  at  the  fame  inllant 
that  the  fun  rifes  a  few  days  before  the  fun  comes  into  conjunction 
with  it,  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  the  fphere  ;  and  will,  not 
fet  at  the  fame  inllant  the  fun  fets  until  the  fun  has  pafied  the  con¬ 
junction,  and  got  to  the  eallward  of  the  ftar:  that  is,  the  time  when 
the  ftar  rifes  cofmically  happens  fome  days  before  that  when  it  fets 
achronically ;  and  the  number  of  days  by  which  the  ftrft  of  thefe 
circumftances  precedes  the  latter  depends  partly  on  the  latitude  of 
the  place,  and  partly  on  the  diftance  which  the  ftar  is  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  the  fun  at  the  time  of  conjunction..  On  the  contrary,  if 
the  ftar  be  fouth  of  the  fun  at  the  time  of  conjunction,  the  ftar  will 
fet  achronically  before  the  conjunction,  and  will  not  rife  cofmically 
till-  after  it  is  paft.  The  contrary  to  both,  thefe  pofttions  takes  place 
in  fouthern  latitudes'. 

While  the  fun  is  weftward  of  the  point  which  it  is  in  when  it  * 
rifes  with  the  ftar,  it  is  manifeft  that  the  fun  mull  rife  before  the 
ftar,  and,  confequently,  the  rifing  of  the  ftar  cannot  be  feen.  It 
is  as  obvious  that  the  rifing  of  the  ftar  cannot  be  feen  when  the  fun. 
and  ftar  rife  together  :  but  fome  time  after  that,  when  the  fun  has 
got  fo  far  eaft  of  the  ftar  as  to  be  confiderably  below  the  horizon 
when  the  ftar  rifes,  the  twilight  will  be  fo  little-  advanced  that  the 

*  If  thte  place  of  obfervation  be  between  general  rules  do  not  hold  good-;  but.  they  are. 
t*e  txopicsj  there  are  cafes  in  which  thefe  two:  very  limited,  and  not  worth  confidering  here.. 

1  ftar 
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ftar  may  be  vifible  at  its  riling;  and,  as  foon  as  this  was  the  cafe, 
the  ftar  -was  faid  to  rife  heliacally.  The  number  of  days  that  this 
circum fiance  happens  after  the  time  when  the  ftar  rifes  cofrnically 
depends  partly  on  the  latitude  of  the  place,  partly  on  the  declin¬ 
ations  of  the  fun  and  ftar,  and  partly  on  the  liar’s  brightness :  it 
can  therefore  only  be  determined,  like  the  beginning  and  end  of 
twilight,  by  obfervation.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  ftar  cannot  be 
feen  to  fet  when  it  fets  at  the  fame  inftant  that  the  fun  fets;  nor  can 
it  be  feen  to  fet  for  fome  days  before  that  time,  on  account  of  the 
twilight :  and  when  the  fun  approached  fo  near  to  the  ftar  that  it 
could  be  no  longer  feen  to  fet,  it  was  then  faid  to  fet  heliacally. 
Thefe  phenomena  happen  now  about  the  latter  end  of  May  and  the 
beginning  of  June. 

After  this,  the  fun  advancing  ftill  eaftward  in  the  ecliptic,  while 
the  ftar  keeps  its  fituation,  will  have  got  fo  far  beyond  it,  that  fome 
time  in  the  beginning  of  November  the  fun  will  fet  as  the  ftar  rifes; 
and  the  liar  is  then  faid  to  rife  achronically.  Moreover,  the  fun 
and  ftar  being  at  this  time  nearly  in  oppofite  points  of  the  heavens, 
it  mull  follow  that  about  the  fame  time,  or  a  few  days  either  before 
or  after  it,  according  as  the  place  is  in  fouth  or  north  latitude,  and 
the  ftar  fouth  or  north  of  the  fun  at  the  time  of  conjunction,  the- 
liar  mull  fet  as  the  fun  rifes ;  and  when  it  did  fo,  it  was  faid  to  fet 
cofrnically. 

The  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  Lucida  Pleiadum  was  deter¬ 
mined  with  great  accuracy  by  the  late  Dr.  Bradley  to  be  tf 
26°  38'  34",  and  40  T  36"  north  refpe&ively,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1760;  from  whence  it  will  be  readily  found  that,  at  this 
time,  and  in  the  latitude  of  Rome,  the  Pleiades  rife  cofrnically  on 
or  about  the  10  th  of  May,  and  fet  achronically  about  the  jz  oth.  of 
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the  fame  month:  and  that  they  rife  achronlcally  about  the  12th, 
and  fet  cofmically  about  the  21ft  of  November. 

Thefe  two  lad-mentioned  circumftances,  according  to  your  ex- 
trad  from  Columella,  happened  on  the  10th  of  Odober  and  8th  of 
November,  in  the  year  42  after  Chrift.  You  add,  that  according  to 
Strabo,  Nearchus  failed  from  the  Indus,  at  the  time  when  the 
Pleiades  rofe  in  the  evening,  or  achronically  in  the  year  326  before 
Chrift  ;  that  Arrian  informs  us  this  was  on  the  2d  of  Odober  ;  and 
you  wifh  to  be  informed  how  near  thefe  dates  and  circumftances 
agree  together  when  the  preceffion  of  the  equinodial  points  is 
allowed  for.  You  wifh  alio  to  have  a  popular  explanation  of  the 
term  Precejfion,  in  antecedents ,  and  an  account  of  its  application  to,, 
and  effect  on,  the  phenomena  which  have  been  explained  above. 

The  two  points  where  the  ecliptic  croffes  the  plane  of  the  earth’s 
equator  are  called  the  Equinodial  Points.  That  which  the  fun  is  in 
on  the  20th  or  21ft  of  March,  when  he  pafles  to  the  northward  of 
the  plane  of  the  earth’s  equator,  is  called  the  Vernal  Equinodial 
Point;  and  the  other  is  called  the  Autumnal  Equinodial  Point. 

The  earth  is  not  a  perfed  fphere,  but  is  in  the  form  of  fuch  a 
howl  as  is  ufed  on  a  bowling-green  ;  the  two  poles  being  in  the 
two  flat  fides,  and  its  greateft  diameters  all  in  the  plane  of  the 
equator.  Now,  as  all  bodies  attrad  each  other,  the  protuberant  parts 
about  the  earth’s  equator  are  aded  on  by  the  fun  and  moon,  when- 
they  are  out  of  the  plane  of  that  equator,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  caufe  the  two  equinodial  points  to  be  carried  backward, 
along  the  ecliptic,  at  the  rate  of  504  feconds  of  a  degree  in  a 
year ;  and  this  motion  of  the  equinodial  points  is  called,  though, 
fomewhat  improperly  perhaps,  the  Preceffion  of  the  Equinodial. 
Points,.. 1  45 
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As  the  vernal  equinoakl  point  is  carried  backward  by  the  above- 
mentioned  quantity  yearly,  while  the  fixed  liars  retain  their  places, 
and  as  we  continue  to  reckon  the  longitudes  of  the  liars  from  that 
,  point,  it  is  manifeft  the  longitudes  of  the  liars  will  be.  increafed 
every  year  by  50^  feconds.  But  as  the  motion  of  thefe  points  is 
in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  this  apparent  motion  of  the  liars  will  . 
be  parallel  to  the  ecliptic  ;  and,  confequently,  their  diftance  from 
the  ecliptic,  which  is  called  their  latitude,  will  not  be  altered  by 
it.  It  muft  be  farther  obferved  that  the  year  (as  it.  relates  to  aftro- 
nomy)  always  begins  when  the  fun  is  in  the  vernal  equinoctial 
point;  from  which  it  will  be  evident  that  it  is. later,  by  a  fmall 
quantity,  every  year  than  it  was  the  year  before,  when  the  fun 
comes  to  the  fame  longitude  with  any  particular  liar,  or  to  that 
point  of  the  ecliptic  where  it  riles,  or  fets  with  it :  and  this  is  the. 
caufe  why  the  Pleiades  rife  as-  the  fun,  fets,.  and  fet  as.  the  fun  rifes, 
later  now  than  they  did  formerly. 

It  has  been  already  faid,  that  the. longitude  of  the  Lucida  Pleia- 
dum  was  a  26°  38'  38",  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1760  ;  but  in 
the  1718  years  which  elapfed  between  the  years  42  and  1760,. 
the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes,  at  the  rate  of  50^  feconds  in  a 
year,  amounts  to  86,4724  feconds,  or  .24  1  1  2t  >  which  being; 
taken  from  a  26°  38'  34'',  leaves  a  V  37'  2It"  for  the  longitude- 
of  u  Pleiadum  in  the  year  43/  after  Chrift :  and,  as  the  latitudes  of 
the  liars  remain  the  fame1,  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  then  rofe 
with,  this  liar  was  k  29s  7'  9",  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  being 
at  that  time  23°  41'  24".  Hence  the  point  which  fet  as  the  llar 
rofe  was  *  2.9°  7'  9";  and  this  point,  I  find  by  Mayer’s  Tables,  the 

*  j  take  no  notice  here  of  the  very  fmall  listed  liars  by  the  affions  of  the  other  planets, 
change  which, is  caufed  in.  the  places,  of  the  on  the  earth. 
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■fun  was  in  on  the  19th  of  Odober.  By  a  fimilar  procefs,  I  find 
that  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  role  as  the  Pleiades  let  was 
tu  40  20',  which  point  the  fun  occupied  on  the  29th  of  Odober 
that  year. 

The  former  of  thefe  determinations  differs  nine  days,  and  the 
latter  ten  from  the  times  affigned  by  Columella;  but  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked  that  the  former  of  thefe  errors  is  in  defed,  and  the  latter  in 
'excefs  ;  and  as  the  bars  rife  and  fet  fooner  as  the  year  advances,  it 
follows,  that  on  the  10th  of  Odober  the  fun  would  fet  a  fliort  time 
before  the  bar  would  rife,  and  on  the  8th  of  November  the  bar 
would  fet  feme  time  before  the  fun  rofe  ;  both  which  circumftances 
appear  to  be  neceffary  if  thefe  phenomena  were  determined  by  ob- 
fervation,  as,  molt  probably,  was  the  cafe.  For  it  is  manifeft  the 
bar’s  rifing  cannot  be  obferved  when  it  fifes  exadly  as  the  fun  fets; 
nor  can  its  fetting  'be  feen  when  it  fets  exadly  as  the  fun"  rifes,  oft 
account  of  the  daylight,  as  hath  been  already  obferved :  but,  per¬ 
haps,  the  one  might  be  feen  by  a  good  eye,  in  the  latitude  of  Rome, 
nine  or  ten  days  before,  and  the  other  as  much  after  the  time  when 
the 'two  ■circumftances  happened  together;  and  I  have  not  a  doubt 
but  that  the  difference  between  Columella’s  obfervation  and  my  cal¬ 
culation  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  caufe. 

I  am  next  to  inquire  whether  the  effed  of  the  precebion  of  the 
cquinodial  points  will  reconcile  Strabo’s  account,  which  ftatcs  that 
Nearchus  failed  at  the  time  when  the  Pleiades  rofe  in  the  evening, 
that  is  to  fay,  as  the  fun  fet,  with  the  account  of  Arrian,  who  fays 
exprefsly,  that  he  failed  on  the  2d  of  Odober  in  the  year  before 
Chrift  326.  In  the  interval  between  the  year  42  after,  and  the 
year  326  before  Chrift,  the  preceffion  amounts  to  5°  8'  42-i",  which 
being  Vakea  from  0  20  37'  214"',  the  bar’s  longitude  in  the  year 
7  42  after 
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42  after  Chrift,  leaves  r  27°  28'  384"  for  the  longitude  of  the  Lut'tda 
Pkiadum  in  the  year  32 6  before  Chrift;  and  the  point  of  the  ecliptic1 
which  rofe  with  the  ftar,  in  this  fituation,  at  Rome,  in  the  year  326 
before  Chrift,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  being  then  230  44'  13", 
was  v  1 90  26'  41":  but  as  the  fun  was  fetting  when  the  ftar  rofe-,  it 
muft  have  been  in  ^  190  26'  41",  the  oppoftte  point  of  the  ecliptic, 
which  point  the  fun  occupied  on  the  17th  of  October ;  fifteen  days 
after  that  which  is  fixed  by  Arrian  for  the  failing  of  Nearchus, 
Now  if  nine  or  ten  days  were  fufficient  to  render  the  rifing  of  the 
Pleiades  vifible  at  Rome,  we  are  certain  that  more  could  not  be  re- 
quifite  to  render  their  rifing  vifible  at  the  place.  Nearchus  failed 
from,  which  is  in  a  much  lower  latitude ;  we  are  therefore  led  ta 
fuppofe,  either  that  Strabo  fpake  in  general  terms,  (as  indeed  feems 
to  be  the  cafe,)  meaning  only  to  point  out  the  feafon,  and  not  the 
day  when  Nearchus  fet  out  on  his  expedition,  while  Arman  gave 
the  precife  day  on  which  it  happened,  or  that  fome  miftake  has 
crept  into  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  authors  :  to  me,  the  former  iup- 
pofition  feems  moft  natural. 

But  notwithftanding  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  apparent  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  hiftorians  ought  to  be  referred  to  one  or  other, 
of  thefe  caules,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  either  one  or  other  of 
them  muft  be  reforted  to.  It  is  poffible  that  it  ought  to  be  attri-  ' 
buted  to  another  caufe. 

The  preceding  calculation  is  founded  on.  a  fuppontion  that  the 
Julian  calendar  has  been  in  ufe  ever  fince  the  year  326  before 
Chrift  ;  but  we  know  it  was  not  eftabliihed  by  law  till  about  45. 
years  before  Chrift,  and  that  before  that  sera  different  modes  of 
computation  were  ufed  by  different  perfons,  who  did  not  always 
tell  ua  what  mode  of  computation  they  made  ufe  of.  Now,  not¬ 
withftanding 
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withfianding  botli  Arrian  and  Strabo  refer  to  the’ fame  authority, 
it  is  poflible  the  years  by  which  that  Author  reckoned,  might  differ 
From  Julian  years;  and  if  they  did,  a  greater  difference  than  that  which 
exifts  between  them  might  arife  from  tint  circumftance. 

There  is  a  circumftance  occurs  in  the  foregoing  calculations- 
which  may  lead  fome  perfous  to  conclude  I  have  committed  a 
miftake  in  them ;  and  which  it  is  therefore  nccefi'ary  to  ob¬ 
viate.  The  quantity  of  the  preccffion  in  the  interval  between 
the  year  326  before,  and  the  year  42  alter  Chrift  is  5°  8'  424", 
a  fpace  which  the  fun  is  more  than  five  days  palling  over.  It 
may  therefore  be  fuppofed,  that  the  difference  between  the  achro- 
nical  rifmgs  of  the  lame  ftar,  at  thefe  two  times,  ought  to  be 
between  five  and  fix  days,  whereas  I  make  it  little  more  than 
two :  but  it  inuft  be  confidered,  that  near  three  of  thefe  live 
days  are  anticipated  by  the  excefs  of  the  Julian  year  above  the 
true  length  of  the  folar  year  in  that  interval. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  pluineft  anfwer  I  can  give  to  the  queftions  you 
have  been  pleafed  to  propofe.  They  betray  no  ignorance  in  a 
perfon  who  does  not  profefs  to  be  an  aftronomer,  as  the  circum- 
ftances  are  certainly  fufficient  to  create  doubt,  which  every  rational 
mind  muft  be  anxious  to  clear  up.  If  I  have  contributed  any  thing 
toward  this  by  what  I  have  written,  I  Ihall  be  very  happy,  and  am, 
Reverend  Sir, 

Y'our’s  very  fincerely, 

WILLIAM  WALES. 

Christ’s  Hospital, 

Jan.  14th,  1796. 
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On  the  Rijhig  of  the  Conjlellations . 


Dear  Sir, 

OU  will  receive,  I  hope,  fome  fatisfadion  from  the  refult  of 
my  calculations  upon  the  different  dates,  affigned  by  Arrian 
and  Strabo,  to  the  commencement  of  Nearchus’s  expedition ;  which 
at  firft,  I  confefs,  I  thought  too  difcordant  to  be  reconciled  by  any 
probable  conjedure,  without  tampering  with  the  ,  text  of  Arrian, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  feemed  to  carry  fome  marks  of  cor¬ 
ruption. 

The  method  I  have  taken  has  been  to  go  diredly  to  the  invefti- 
gation  of  the  time  of  the  acronychal  rifing  of  the  Pleiades,  in  that 
part  of  the  world  where  the  voyage  was  undertaken,  in  the  year 
before  Chrift  326,  which  was  the  year  of  the  voyage  ;  and,  for  a. 
reafon  which  will  prefently  appear,  I  have  not  concerned  mybelf  at 
all  with  Columella’s  rifmgs  or  bettings. 

Arrian  fays,  that  Nearchus  failed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 
as  foon  as  the  Etebne  ceafed,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of 
Alexander,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Macedonians  and  the, 
Afiatics,  and  on  the  20th  of  the  Athenian  month  Boedromion. 
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This  eleventh  of  the  reign  of  Alexander,  it  is  agreed,  was  the  year 
before  the  vulgar  .-Era  of  our  Lord  326  ;  and  the  20th.  of  Boe- 
dromion  in  this  year,  upon  the  authority  of  eminent  chronologers, 
you  take  to  have  been  the  ill:  of  October,  St,  Jul.  And  in  this 
reduction,  if  there  be  any  error,  which,  though  I  fufpect,  I  will 
not  too  confidently  affert,  -it  cannot  be  of  more  than  a  Angle 
day. 

Strabo’s  account  is,  that  “  the  fleet  failed  in  autumn  about  the 
feafon  of  the  evening  rifing  of  the  Pleiades,  before  the  winds 
were  fair,  the  barbarians  attacking  them  and  forcing  them  to 
fea.” 

Tills  claims  great  attention,  for  it  is  Nearchus’s  own  account. 
The  words  of  Strabo  import  as  much,  and  the  thing  fpeaks,  in  fome 
meafure,  for  itfelf.  The  character,  by  which  the  time  is  defcribed, 
is  of  a  fort  to  have  been  taken  from  the  journals  of  the  mariners 
themfelves ;  for  any  fecond-hand  writer  of  the  voyage  would  have 
enprefled  it  in  a  more  popular  manner,  by  affixing  to  it,  as  we  fee 
Arrian  has  done,  a  precife  date,  or  a  date  at  leaft  pretending  to 
precifion,  in  fome  well-known-  civil  reckoning.  But  if  this  cha- 
radler  of  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  expedition  came 
from  the  original  journals  of  the  mariners;  it  follows,  that  fome  two 
or  three  days  before  they  failed,  or  two  or  three  days  after,  (for  in 
this  fort  of  date  no  greater  accuracy  is  to  be  expected,)  they  faw 
,  the  Pleiades  rifen  in  the  eaft,  fome  ihort  fpace  of  time  after  the  fun 
was  fet  in  the  weft;  or  rather, ■■fince  the  ftar  could  not  be  feen  when 
the  fun  was  yet  upon  the  horizon,  they  faw  the  ftar  about,  an  hour 
after  fun  fet  with  that  altitude,  that  they  concluded  it  had  rifen  at  the 
moment  when  the  fun  fet. 


We 


We  have  to  inquire,  therefore,  on  what  day  of  the  year,  in  the 
year  of  this  voyage,  namely  before  Chrift  326,  the  Pleiades  rofe 
acronychally  in  that  part  of  the  world,  from  which  thefe  voyagers  fet 
out;  that  is  to  fay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  If  this  fhould  be 
found  to  agree  with  Arrian’s  date,  all  will  be  well.  If  not,  the 
phenomena  of  the  Roman  horizon  in  the  time  of  Columella,  even 
upon  the  fuppofition  that  Columella’s  reprefentation  of  them  is  exact, 
will  throw  no  light  upon  our  fubjett. 

Now  I  affume  240  north  for  the  latitude’  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus.  This  is  nearly  the  truth  ;  and  I  take  the  even  number, 
becaufe  the  difference  of  one-half  of  a  degree,  more  or  lefs,  will 
not  affed  the  refult  of  the  calculation. 

By  Dr.  Bradley’s  obfervations,  the  longitude  of  Lucida  Pleiadum, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1760,  was  k  26°  38'  34",  and  the  lati¬ 
tude  4°  r  36"  north. 

The  interval  of  time,  between  the  beginning  of  the  year  1760 
and  the  beginning  of  the  year  before  Chrift  326,  is  2085  Julian 
years;  and,  in  this  time,  the  retrogradation  of  the  equinodial  points 
amounts  to  2  90  7' 55". 

Therefore,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  before  Chrift  326,  the 
longitude  of  Lucida  Pleiadum  was  r  27°  30'  39  b,  and  the  latitude 
4°  T  36''  north. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  at  this  fame  time  was  230  44'  14". 

In  the  figure  annexed,  let  - -H  A  h,  D  A  d,  r  O  E,  reprefent  the 
horizon,  the  equinodial  circle  and  the  ecliptic,  all  projeded  upon 
the  plane  of  the- meridian  of  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  at  the  inftant . 
when  Lucida  Pleiadum  is  rifing.  Let  the  ecliptic  interfed  the  ho¬ 
rizon  ,on  the  eaftern  fide  in  O;  and  on  the  weffern,  in  o.  Let  *  be 
3  t  2  ■  ■■,  -Lucida. 
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Lucida  Pleiadum  upon  the  eaftern  horizon  ;  then  O  will  be  the 
point  of  the  ecliptic,  which  comes  to  the  eaftern  horizon,  and  rifes 
with  the  ftar ;  and  the  oppofite  point  in  the  weft,  O,  will  be  the 
point  of  the  ecliptic,  which  fets  when  the  ftar  rifes, 

.  Through  «  draw  a  great  circle  of  latitude  a-  B  S,  meeting  the 
ecliptic  in  B,  and  the  equinoctial  in  S.  Then,  in  the  fpherical 


triangle  v  B  S,  we  have  the  angle  at  B  right.  B  v  S,  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic,  =  230  44'  14";  the  fide  v  B,  the  longitude  of  Lu¬ 
cida  Pleiadum,  =  '27°  30'  39".  Therefore,  by  thd  refolution  of  the 
triangle,  we  'find  the  angle  B  S  v  =  69°  4'  37",  and  the  fide 
BS  =  n°  28'  56”. 

But  the  arc  *  B  is  the  latitude  of  Lucida  Pleiadum,  =  4°  1'  36"; 
and  *  S  =  *  B  +  B  S  =  15°  30'  32".  Therefore,  in  the  fpherical 
triangle  *  S  A,  we  have  the  fide  *  S  =  15°  30'  32";  the  angle 

S  A  (or  B  S  v)  =  69°  4'  57",  and  the  angle  *  A  S,  the  com¬ 
plement  of  the  latitude  of  the  place,  =  66°.  Therefore,  by  the  refo¬ 
lution  of  the  triangle,  we  find  the  angle  S  *  A  =  43°  24'  29". 

Before  we  proceed  further  in  the  calculation  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  to  fave  unnecefiary  trouble,  that  it  will  not  ferve  our  purpofe 

to 
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to  afcertain  the  longitudes  of  thd  points  O  and.  o,  which  the  refo~. 
lution.  of  one  triangle  more  would  give.  But  the .  longitude  of  the 
point  o,  which  fets  when  the  liar  really  comes  to  the  horizon,  would 
give  us  only  the  day,  which  would  be  the  day  of  the  acronychal 
rifing  of  Lucida  Pleiadum,  if  the  atmofphere  poffeffed  no  refractive 
power.  But  when  the  ftar  is  really  upon  the  .eaftern  horizon,  it 
appears,  by  the  effect  of  the  refradtion  of  the  atmofphere,  at  the 
height  of  about  half  a  degree  above  it.  And  if  the  fun  at  the 
fame  time  were  letting  upon  the  weftern  horizon,  he  would  appear, 
from  the  fame  caufe,  at  the  height  of  about  half  a  degree  above  it; 
fo  that  on  die  day  when  the  fun  is  really  upon  the  weltern  horizon, 
at  the  fame  inftant  when  the  ftar  is  really  upon  tHPeaftern,  the  ftar 
by  the  effedt  of  refradtion  will  have-  rifen,  and  the  fun'  will  not.  be 
let.  What  we  want  to  find  is  the  day  when  the  ftar  would  be  feen 
rifing,  and  the  fun  feen  fetting  at  the  fame  inftant,  if  the  ftar  could  he 
feen  in  the  light  of  the  fetting  fun;  which  will  be  an  earlier  day,  than 
that  whereon  the  rifing  ftar  and  fetting  fun  would  come  to  the 
eaftern  and  weltern  horizon  refpedtivcly  at  the  lame  time.  To  de¬ 
termine  this  day  of  the  vifible  acronychal  riling,  of  the  ftar,  we 
muft  eftimate  the  effedt  of  refradtion  both  upon  the  ftar  and  upon 
the  fun..  The  effedt  of  refradtibn  upon  the  ftar.  will  eafily  he  afcer- 
tained  by  means  of  the  angle  S  *  A,  the  quantity  of  which. we  have 
already  determined ;  and  this  is  the  only  nie  of  the  calculation,  fo 
far  as  we  have  yet  carried  it. 

In  figure  2,  let  O  *,  O  B,  *  B,reprefent  the  fame  arcs  of  the 
horizon,  - ecliptic,  and  circle  of  latitude  paffing  through  the  ftar,  as 
in  the  former  figure.  , 


Through 
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Through  *  draw  a  vertical  cir¬ 
cle  *  V,  and  let  off'  an  arc  R  ~  to 
the  horizontal  refraction,  L  e.  — 
30'  51".  Through  R  draw  a  great 
circle  of  latitude,  meeting  the  eclip¬ 
tic  in  £;  and  through  *  draw  a 
ffnall  circle  parallel  to  the  ecliptic, 
and  let  this  fmall  circle  meet  the 
great  circle  of  latitude,  drawn 
through  R,  in  tr. 

Now  fince  the  light  of  the  riling  ftar  upon  the  horizon  is  thrown, 
by  the  effect  of  ^jferadion,  up  to  R,  in  the  vertical  circle,  fo  as  to 
appear  in  the  heavens  in  the  point  R  ;  the  ftar,  which,  without  re¬ 
fraction,  would  be  feen,  where  it  really  is,  at  the  point  *  in  the 
circle  of  latitude  *  B,  appears  at  the  point  R  in  the  circle  of  lati¬ 
tude  R  6.  Both  the  latitude  and  longitude,  therefore,  of  the  ftar  are 
changed  in  appearance  by  refra&ion ;  the  latitude  being  increafed 
by  the  quantity  of  the  arc  R  <r,  and  the  longitude  diminilhed 
by  B  6. 

In  the  triangle  *  R  0-,  right-angled  at  V,  which  for  the  fmallnefs 
of  its  fides  may  be  treated  as  a  redtilinear  triangle,  the  fide  -*■  R  = 
30'  51"  ;  the  angle  R  *  <r,  which  with  <r  *  o  makes  a  right  angle, 
muff  be  equal  to  O.-fc  B  (A  *  S  of  Figure  1,),  which  with  the  fame 
v  *  0  makes  a  right  angle;  therefore,  R  -*  o-  =  430  24'  29",  There¬ 
fore,  by  the  refolution  of  the  triangle,  the  fide  R  <r  =  2t'  iz'\  and 
the  fide  V  c  =:  22'  24".  This  is  the  length  of  *  <r  in  parts  of  a 
great  circle;  whence  B  £  will  be  found  22'  28''.  Hence  R  £,  the 
apparent  latitude  of  the  refraded  ftar,  =:  R  cr  +  <r  £  =  40  22'  48'', 
and  v  £,  its  apparent  longitude,  =  v  B— B  £  =  sc  27°  8'  n". 

•  Now 
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Now  then,  in  Figure  i,  we  muft  refume  the  fefolution  of  the 
triangles,  making  ufe  of  the  ftar’s  apparent  longitude  and  latitude, 
inftead  of  the  true.  Thus  in  the  fpherical  t  B  S,  which  is  right- 
angled  at  B,  put  v  B  =  27°  8'  Ji  "j  the  angle  BvS,  230  44'  14" 
as  before.  Then,  by  the  refolution  of.  the  triangle,  the  angle  BSr 
—  69°  o'  30“,  and  the  fide  B  S  =  11°  20'  29". 

But  *  B  is  to  be  taken  as  the  ftars  refrafted  latitude  =  4°  22'48"; 
and  *  S  =  SB  +  B  S  =  15°  43'  17".  '  Therefore,  in  the  fpherical 
triangle  •*  S  A,  we  have  the  fide  *  S  =  15°  43'  17";  the  angle  *  S  A 
=  69°  o'.  30",  an.d -the  angle  *  A  S,  the  complement,  of  the  .lati¬ 
tude  of  the  place,  66°.  Therefore, '  refolving  the  triangle,  we 
find  the  angle  S  «  A  =  43  ‘29'  34".  ... 

Then  in  the  fpherical  triangle  *  B  o,  which  is  right  angled  at  B, 
we  have  the  angle  B  *.  o  (S  -*  A)  =  43°  29':  34";  and  the  fide  *  B, 
the  ftar’s  refrafted  latitude,  —  40  22'  48".  Whence,  refolving  the 
triangle^  we  find  the  fide  O  B  =  4°  8'  39". 

Now  f  B,  the  apparent  longitude  of  the  refrafted  ftar,  — 
27°  8'  1 1";  and  we  have  found  O  B  =  4°  8  39".  Therefore,  T  O  = 

■  ■  B  —  O  B  —  22°  59'  32";  and  this  is  the  longitude  of  that  point 
of  the  ecliptic,  which  comes  to  the  eaftern  horizon,  at  the  fame 
-inftant  of  time,  with  the  refracted  light  of  the  ftar. 

.  The  point  o  oppofite  to  this,  which  comes  to  the  weftern  horizon, 
1  at 
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at  the  lame  inftant  of  time,  when  the  refracted  light  of  the  ftar  is 
upon  the  eaftern  horizon,  is  *  22°  59'  32". 

But  if  this  were  the  true  place  of  the  fun,  when  the  refraded  ftar  is 
upon  the  eaftern  horizon;  the  fun  would  not  yet  be  fet,  hut  would 
appear*  by  the  died  of  refradion,  about  half  a  degree  above  the 
horizon.  We  mull  inquire,  what  the  fun’s  true  place  muft  be,  in 
order  that  the  horizontal  refradtion  may  throw  his  light  into  the 
point  o  ;  for  the  time  when  this  happens  will  be  the  true  acronychal 
riling.  And  for  this  purpofe  we  muft  eftimate  the  effed  of  the 
horizontal  refradion  upon  the  fun’s  apparent  longitude ;  and  this 
depends  upon  the  angle  which  the  ecliptic,  at  fun-rife  or  fun-fet, 
makes  with  the  horizon;  that  is  upon  the  angle  r  O  A  (Figure  1.) 
or  its  equal  *  OB. 

The  angle  *  O  B  is  eafily  found,  by  refolving  the  fpherical  tri¬ 
angle  -*  O  B,  in  which  the  angle  at  B  is  a  right  angle ;  the  angle 
B  *  O  =  430  29' 34",  and  the  fide  *  B  =  4°  22'  48".  Hence  the 
angle  *  O  B  comes  out  46"  39'  57''. 

Now,  to  avoid  coufufion,  draw  the  fpherical  triangle  O  *  B  by 
itfelf  in  Figure  3.  Through  O  draw  a  vertical  circle  0  V,  and 
take  the  arc  0  R  = 
horizontal  refradion  = 
\V  30'  51".  Through  R 

draw  a  great  circle  of 
latitude,  and  let  it  meet 
the  ecliptic  in  the 
point 

Then,  if  the  fun  be 
upon  the  horizon  at  O, 
the  horizontal  refradion 
will  throw  his  light  up 
to  R,  and  in  that  point 
lie  will  appear  in  the ' 
heavens.  He  will  appear 
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At  R  upon  the  circle  of  latitude  R  a;  a  will  be  his  apparent  place  in. 
the  ecliptic ;  and  the  arc  of  the  ecliptic,  0  uy  will  be  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  his  true  and  his  apparent  place ;  or  the  effect  of  the 
horizontal  refraction  upon  his  apparent  longitude. 

In  the  triangle  R  o  «,  which,  for  the  fmallnefs  of  its  fides,  may  be 
treated  as  a  rectilinear  triangle,  the  angle  at  u  is  a  right  angle.  The 
angle  RO«,  being  the  complement  of  #  O  B,  is  430  20'  3".  Hence 
O  a  comes  out  22'  26"  ;  and  this,  as  has  been  {aid,  is  the  effed  of 
the  horizontal  refradion  upon  the  rifing  fun’s  apparent  longitude, 
his  true  place  being  O,  in  the  latitude  of  24°  north.  And  the  fame 
■will  be  the  quantity  of  the  effed  upon  the  fetting  fun,  -in  the  oppo¬ 
fite  point  of  the  ecliptic  O,  in  the  fame  latitude  ;  for  the  quantity  of 
the  effed  in  any  given  latitude,  upon  the  rifing  fun,  in  any  given 
point  of  the  ecliptic,  and  of  the  effed  upon  the  fetting  fun  in  the 
oppofite  poinri  of  the  ecliptic,  will  be  the  fame  ;  the  angle  which 
the  ecliptic  in  oppofite  points  makes  with  the  horizon,,  upon  which 
the  effed  depends,  being  equal :  but  the  effed  lies,  in  the  two 
cafes,  in  oppofite  diredions ;  the  refradion  making  the  apparent 
longitude  of  the  rifing  fun.  weft  of  his  true  place,  and  the  apparent 
longitude  of  the  fetting  fun  caft  of  his  true  place.  . 

Hence,  that  refradion  might:  throw  the  light  of  the  fun  to  the 
point  o  in  the  wefterh.  horizon,  at  the'  fame  inftant ;  of.  time  when 
refradion  brought  the  light  of  Lucida  Pleiadum  to  the  eaftern  horizon, 
in.  the  climate  in  queftion,  we  muff  put' the  fun’s  true  place  22'  26'' 
well  of  the  point  o. 

The  point  o  has  been |pund  to  be  &  22*  59'  32'';  therefore  the  fun’s 
true  place,  in  order  that  the  required  effed  ihould  be  produced, 
muft  MVerB'een,: ba  22°. 37'. 6'',  By  an  accurate  calculation  of  the  1 
motions  of ‘tbfe'lhh,- {by  Mayer’s  Tables,)  I, had  that,  in  the  year 
before  Chrift  32 6,  he'  came  ter  this  place  Qdober  %,  ioh-s  25'  9’ 

■V  bfo'-  '  .  'St-. 
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St,  [ul.  mean  time,  under  the  meridian  of  Greenwich:  but  to  this* 
to  be  exact,  we  muft  apply  a  corrcilion  for  the  efledt  of  the  pre- 
ceflion  upon  the  longitude  of  Lucida  Pleiadum,  in  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  commencement  of  the  year  and  O&oher  19th,  (fince  the 
funV  place  is  deduced  from  the  longitude  of  the  liar,)  +  16"  ;  add 
alfo  4'  36",  for  the  difference  between  the  meridians  of  Greenwich 
and.  the  mouth  .of.  the  Indus,  and  we  have  O&ober  19th,  ij1-1'5  17’ 
mean  time  under  the  meridian  of  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 

The  19th  of  Oflober  (St.  Jul.)  therefore  was  the  day  of  the 
acronychal  riling  of  Lucida  Pleiadum,  upon  the  horizon  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  in  the  year  before  Chrift  326,  i.  e.  in  the  year 
of  the  Julian  period  4388. 

It  may  perhaps  ftfike  you  as  a  difficulty,  that  the  time  that  our 
calculation  gives  for  the  appulfe  of  the  fun  to  the  required  place, 
falling  between  three  and  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  20th, 
under  the  meridian  of  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  the  fun  was  actually 
let  on  the  19th  many  hours  before  he  came  to  that  point  of  the 
ecliptic,  which  would  have  made  a  precife  acronychal  riling  of  the 
liar,  had  the  inftalnt  of  the  fun’s  appulfe,  in  his  annual  courfe,  to 
that  point  coincided  with  the  inftant  of  funfet :.  but.  this  not  being 
the  cafe,  you  may  wonder  how  we  can  fay  there  was  an  acronychal 
riling  at  all. 

Now  this  is  really  the  fa£t;  that,  fpeaking  with  geometrical  pre- 
cifion,  there  was  in  this  year  no  day  of  an  exact  acronychal  riling  of 
Lucida  Pleiadum;  and  it  very  feldotn  happens,  that  there  is  an 
exaft  acronychal  rifmg  of  any  liar  at  any  place,  if  we  inlift  upon 
this  ftrift  fenfe  of  the  words ;  becaufe  it  v<fty  feldom  happens,  that 
the.  inftant  of  the  fun’s  appulfe  to  the  required  point  in  the  ecliptic, 
and  the  inftant  of  funfet,  are  the  fame.  They  may  differ  feveral 
hours ;  and  thje.  fame  thing  happens  in  the  cofmical  and  heliacal 
'  tilings 
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viiings  and  lettings  ;  neverthelefs,  there  will  always  be  a  day,  when 
the  riling  will  be  nearer  to  acronyc'hal,  than  in. any  other. '  And  this, 
phyfically  fpcaking,  is  the  day  of  the  acronychal  rifing;  and,  in 
our  cafe,  the  19th  was  that  day;  for  on  the  19th  the  fun,  W the 
hour  of  funfet,  was  24'  45"  of  longitude  behind  the  required  place. 
Qn  the  20th,  at  the  hour  of  l’unfet,  he  was  3 5'  58"  before  it;  fo 
that  the  fetting  fun  was  much  nearer  to  the  required  place  on  the 
19th  than  the  20th. 

I  fear  you  will  find  ‘the  accuracy,  with  which  I  have. purfued  thefe 
calculations,  tedious;  but  I  have  chofen  to  give  them  in  detail,  that  they 
may  be  the  more  eafily  examined.  I  have  been  diftufe  upon  the  re- 
fradlions,  becaufe  the,  effeft  of  refraction  upon  the  longitude  and  lati¬ 
tude  of  celeftial  ohjedls,  though  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to  mathema¬ 
ticians,  is  not  generally- . understood' ;  and  yet  .is  very  intelligible,  if 
thofe  who  are  mailers  of  it  would  take  the  trouble  to  explain  it. 

The  19th  of  October  (St.  Jul.)  you  fee  was  the  day  of  the  acro¬ 
nychal  riling  of  Lucida  Pleiadum  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, -in. the 
year  of  our  voyage.  The  voyage  commenced,  according  to  Arrian, 
on  the  20th  of  BoSdromion  (for  that  he  gives  as  the  very  day  on. 
which  the  fleet  failed),  and  the  20th  of  Boedromion  in  that  year, 
you  reckon,  with  Dodwell,  the  ift  of  October;  and  in  this  reckoning 
there  can  be  no  material  error.  '  -  s 

I  have  never  examined  Dodwell’s  Tables  of  the  Metonic  Cycles, 

I 'make  ufe  of  a  very  compendious  Table  of  my.  own,  by,  which  I  can, 
in  a  very  few  minutes,  ascertain,  on  what  day  of  the  Julian  year  the 
ift  of  Hecatombseon,  in  any  given  year  of  any  given  Metonic.  Cycle, 
fell,  according  to  the  principles  upon  which  my  Table  is  formed. 
And  the  ift  of  Hefcatombason,  L  e.  the  beginning  of  the  year,  being 
once  determined,  the  whole  .year  is  eafily  reduced  to  the  Julian 
3.0  2  -  ,  :  reckoning' 
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reckoning,  by  a  general  Table,  of  the  Cycle.  In  the  principles  upon 
which  my  Table  is  formed,  I  agree  not  entirely  either  with  Scaliger 
'or-Pjetavius.  In  the  order  of  the  months,  I  agree  with  Scaliger.  I 
agree  with  Scaliger  in  the  epoch  of  the  frit  Cycle  ;  placing 
.it  on  the  ijth  of  July,  not  on  the  16th  with  Pctavius.  I 
place  the  Embolimman  month  in  the  3d,  6th,  9th,  nth,  14th,. 
57th,  and  19th  years  of  the  Cycle:  in  which  I  agree  entirely  with 
Petavius,  except  in  the  third  Embolifm,  which  he  (with  Scaliger 
and  Dodwell).  places  on  the  8  th  year  of  the  Cycle.  I  put  it  in  the- 
9th  ;  diffenting,  I  confefs,  in  this  from  every  one.  In  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  excerefimal  days,  I  follow  the  very  belt  authority  1 
know,  that  of  the  learned  aftronomer  Ceminus. 

Now  the  year  of  the  voyage  in  queftion  was  the  year  of 
..the  Julian  period  .4388;  it  was  therefore  the  107th  Metonic- 
year  ;  that  is,  the  12th  year  of  the  6th  Cycle.  That  is  to  fay,; 
five  Cycles  were  completely  run  out,  iince  the  firft  introduction  of 
this  19-year  period,  and  the  12th  year  of  the  6th  Cycle  was  in  its-- 
courfe.  And  I  find,  by  my  own  Tables,  that  the  ift  of  Hecatom-, 
bseon,  in  the  12th.  year  of  the  6th  Cycle,  fell  on  the  15th  of  July 
(St.  JuL).  Add  29  days  (for  the  Hecatombseon  of  this  year  was  a- 
hollow  month),  and  we  come  to  the  ill  of  Metageitnion,  on  the. 

1.  13th  of  Auguft.  Add  30  days  (for  Metageitnion  of  this  year  was  a- 
full  month),  and.  we  come  to  the  ift  of  Boedromion,  on  the  12th: 
of  September.  The  12th  of  September -being  the  ift  of  Boedro- 
liiion,  the  ift  of  October  ought  to  be  the  20th  of  Boedromion,. 
But  Boedromion  in  this  year  was  a,  hollow  month,  and.  the  exsere- 
fimal  day  came  before  the . noth,  being  the  1 8th  ;  therefore  the  30th: 
of  September  was  the  day  which,  according  to  my  principles,  was- 
£Qunted_the  2,0th  of  Boedromion  in  this  year. 

;  ■  *  '  I3? 
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By  Scaliger’s  principles,  the  20th  of  this  Boedromiom  will  fall  on 
the  very  fame  day,  the  30th  of  September.  By  Petavius’s,  one  day- 
later,  namely  on  the  ift  of  October, 

,  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  on  one  of  thefe  two  days,  either  the 
30th  of  September  or  the  i-ft  of  Odtober,  Nearchus  failed' from  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  according  to  Arrian-;  confequently,  he  had' 
been  eighteen  or  nineteen  days  at  fea,  before  the  day  came  of  the- 
acronychal  rifmg  of  Lucida  Pleiadum  ;  taking,  acronychal  riling, 
ftridly,  according.,  to  the  mathematical,  definition-  of  the  terms. 
It  is  true,  that  Strabo’s  words  import  not  that  the  fleet  failed  on  the 
very  day,  but  at  the  feafon  only,  of  the  acronychal  riling  of  the. 
Pleiades ;  but  yet  eighteen  or  nineteen  days  feemed  too  great,  a  dif¬ 
ference  to  admit  even  this  hue  defeription  of  the  time.  :  I.  was  at 
firft,  therefore,  inclined  to  fufpect  an  error  in  the  name  of  the  month. 
in  Arrian  ;  and  I  tried  a  conjedtural  emendation ;  but  th%  fevere  teft: 
of  a  ftridt  calculation  compelled  me  to  difeard  it. 

After  Various  conjectures,  and  many  long' calculations,  I  am  en-. 
tirc-ly  perfuaded,  that  Mr.  Wales’s  very  ingenious  conje&ure,  by 
•which  he  reconciles  his  calculation  of  the  acronychal  rifmg.  of  the; 
Pleiades  at  Rome,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  42,  with  Columella’s, 
date,  is  the  only  folution,  and  the  true  folution  of  the  difficulty- 
The  perfed  agreement  that  it  will  produce  between  Arrian  and  Strabo,, 
in  the  time  of  Nearchus’s. failing,  is  indeed  aftoniflihig. 

Mr.  Wales  obferves,  that  the  exact  acronychal  riling  of  a  liar  is 
never  vifible,  on  account  of  the  fun’s  light ;  but  k  is  equally  true,:, 
that  the  rifmg  of  the  Bar  for  feveral  evenings  before  the  day  of  the. 
acronychal  riling  will  net  be  vifible  1  for  the  fun  muft  not  only  be  fet,. 
but  he  mull;  be  fet  and  funk  to  a-  certain  diftance  below  the  horizon,, 
for  tire  twilight  to  be  fufficiently  feint  to  allow  the  fixed  liars  to 
appear.  Suppofe  then,,  that  on  a  certain  day;,  no  matter  what,  the- 
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.  fun  is  funk  fomcwhat  below  that  d.iflance,  when  a  particular  liar  is 
upon  the.  eaftern  horizon;  on  that  evening,  if  the  Iky  be  clear,  the 
rifing-  of  the  ftar  may  be  obferved.  Suppofe,  that  the  next  night 
the  fun  is  not  funk  quite  to  the  required  diftance,  when  the  lame  ftar, 
is  upon  the  eaftem  horizon  ;  then  the  riling  of  the  ftar  will  not  be 
vifible;  and  when  the  ftar  becomes  vifible,  it  will  be  feen  at  fomc  fmall 
diftance  above  the  horizon :  the  next  night,  it  will  be  at  a  greater  height 
.above  the  horizon,  when  it  is  firft  feen  ;  the  third,  a  greater  ftill  ; 
and,  on  the  evening  of  true  acronychal  riling,  the  ftar  will  have 
gained  a  very  confiderable  height,  when  it  is  firft  feen.  It  certainly 
was  very  natural  (and  it  was  the  only  way  for  popular  ufc)  for 
.the  ancients  to  call  that  the  evening  of  the  acronychal  rifing,  on 
which  they  firft  miffed  the  fight  of  the  rifing  ftar. 

The  diftance  below  the  horizon,  to  which  the  fun  mull:  be  funk 
when  a  ftar  firft  becomes  vifible,  is  different  according-  to  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  ftar.  Lucida  Pleiadurn  is  a  ftar  of  the  third  magnitude ; 
and  Ptolemy  fays,  that  ftars  of  the  third  magnitude  firft  become 
vifible  when  the  fun  is  funk  140  below  the  horizon.  Now  I  find 
by  calculation,  that  in  the  year  of  the  Voyage  (of  the  Julian  period 
438S),  when  the  fun  was  140  below  the  weftern  horizon,  at  the 
fame  inftant  of  time  when  Lucida  Pleiadurn.  came  to  the  eaftem 
horizon,  his  true  place  mull;  have  been  ^  30  33'  j-fi" ;  and  lie  came 
to  this  .place  in  that  year,  September  30,  l2hls5g'  (St.  Jul.)  mean 
time  under  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  Apply,  as  before,  the  proper 
corredtion  for  the  effect  of  the  preceffion  upon  the  longitude  of 
Lucida- -Pleiadurn,  namely  +  15'’,  and  we  have  September  30, 

1 3;  ri  14'  mean  time  under  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  Add  4fcrs  36',' 
and  we  have  September  30,  mean  time  under, the  meridian  of 

the  mouth  of  the  Indus;-  which,  as  we  in  our  civil  reckoning  divide 
the  day,  was  .10'  before  fix  in  the  morning  of  the  xft  of  October. 

On 
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On  the  evening,  therefore,  of  the  30th  of  September,  the  fun 
(fctting  in  that  latitude  about  ^  57'  26",  apparent  time  after  noon) 
would  he  many  minutes  more  than  14°  below  the  horizon,  when 
Luchin.  Pleiadum  was  riling.  The  riling  of  the  ftar,  therefore,  that 
evening  might  be  feen  a  minute  or  two  later  than  iht  o'  24"  after  fun- 
fct;  hut  the  next  evening,  the  ift  of  October,  the  fun  would  be  only 
1 3°  3/'  15"  below  the  horizon,  when  the  if ar  was . riling,  wanting 
22'  45*'  of  the  full  deprefiion  of  140.  This  evening,  therefore,  the  ftar 
•  could  not  be  feen  upon  the  horizon.  But  as  the  fun  funk  at  the  rate 
of  13'  40"  in  1'  of  time,  he  would  fink  to  the  limit  of  14°  in  1'  40" 
of  time  after  the  infliant  of  the  ftar’s  fifing  :  and  as  the  ftar  rifes  in 
the  latitude  of  240  north,  at  the  rate  of  13'  11"  in  1'  of  time,  the 
ftar,  i1"'  o'  24"  after  funfet,  and  1'  40"  after  the  moment  of  its. 
own  'rifmg,  would  break  through  the  expiring  twilight  with  the 
apparent  altitude-  of  21'  58"  (X  fay  with  the  apparent  altitude,  for  the 
.effed  of  refraction  upon  the  ftar  is  included  .in  thefe.  calculations).. 
This  altitude  is  very  feniible.  to  the  naked  eye,  being  feare.e  lefs  than 
4  of  the  whole  diameter  of  the  fun:  'but  the  next  evening  (Qd.  2d) 
would  certainly  put  the  matter  out  of  doubt;  for,  on  the  2d  of 
Odober,  the  ftar,  at  the  fame  diftance  of  time  after  funfet,  would: 
break  through  the  remain's  of  the  twilight,,  with  the  very  fenfibie 
altitude  of.  1°  2'  48"  at  the  moment  of  its  firft  apparition..  Whence.  : 
our  mariners  would  conclude,  that  the  lenfible  acronychifin  was 
paid.  It  appears,  therefore;  that  what  thefe  mariners  would  call 
the  acronychal  rifmg.of  the  Pleiades,  took  place  either  on  the  very 
day  the  fleet  failed,  or  the  next,  or,  at  the  lateffi,  the  next  day  but. 
•one.  - 

Thus,  by  a  train  of  calculations  of  confiderabfe  length,  and. 
labour,  but  of  the  greateft  certainty,  and  pnriued  with  the  moil 
fcrupulous  accuracy,  by  the  help  of  Miv  Wales’s  fuggeftion,  the: 

--  "  ingenuity 
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ingenuity  of  which  I  cannot  fufficiently  admire,  we  have  brought 
the  two  accounts  of  Strabo  and  Arrian  to  a  perfed  good  agree¬ 
ment. 

I  congratulate  you  and  myfelf  upon  the  fuccefs  of  the  inyeftiga- 
tion,  .and  remain, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  faithful  friend  * 

and  obedient  fervant, 

S.  ROCHESTER.  ' 

June  6,  1796. 

JP.  S.  You  will  perhaps  fufped  that  I  have  committed  a  miftakc  in 
the  very  entrance  upon  thefe  calculations,  by  reckoning  the  interval 
between  the  commencement  of  the  year  before  our  Lord  326  and 
the  commencement  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  1760,  no  more  than 
2085  Julian  years,  whereas  you  may  think  it  was  2086.  The  truth  . 
however  is,  that,  through  careleffnefs, .  I  fell  into  the  oppofite 
tniftake;  I  reckoned. the  interval  2086  Julian  years  inftead  of  20834 
and,  by  this  inadvertency,  I  gave  myfelf  the  trouble  of  going 
through  the  whole  calculation  from  beginning  to  end  a  fecond  time, 
and  of  correcting  all  my  numbers ;  though  the  error  accruing  from 
this  over-reckoning  of  that  interval,  might  well  have  been  negleded 
in  this  inveftigatlon. 

To  underhand  how  it  is  that  the  leffer  is  the  true  interval,  you 
muft  know  that  it  ’  is  the  uniform  error  of  chronologers,  reckoning 
by  the  sera  of  our  Lord,  to  reckon  the  years  before,  our  Lord  too 
many  by  one.  The  year  which  chronologers  call  the  year  before'. 
■Chrift  326,  was  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  4388,  as  you  may 
fee  by  turning  to  13 lair’s  Tables,  Petavius,  or  Ufher.  The  year  of 
•our  Lord  1760  was  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  6473 >  ^ie. 

6  terval. 
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terval,  therefore,  is  2085  Julian,  years,  The  reckoning  by  the  aara 
of  our  Lord,  when  we  have  to  do  with  time  antecedent  to  the 
sera,  is  feldom  conduced  with  precifion  but  in  aftronomical  tables. 
If  you  turn  to  Mayer’s  Tables,  you  will  find  there,  in  the  firfi:  page 
of  the  Epochs  of  the  Sun’s  Motions  (p.  6.),  and  again  in  the  firfi; 
page  of  the  Moon’s  Epochs  (p.  36.),  a  year  of  Chrift,  0;  and  it 
appears  by  the  epochs  afcribed  to  this  year  of  Chrift,  o,  that  it  is 
the  year' of  the  Julian  period  47x3.  Now,  the -year  of  the  Julian 
period  4713,  chronologers  call,  as  you  will' fee  again  by  their  tables, 
the  year  before  Chrift  x  ;  at  the  fame  time  they  call  the  next  fuc- 
ceeding  year  of  the  Julian  period,  viz.  4714,  the  year  after  Chrift  I; 
and  by  this  inaccuracy  of  their  language,  they  in  effeQ;  reprefent 
the  interval  between  any  numerical' day  of  the  year  4713  of  the 
period  (the  xft  of  March  for  inftance)  and  ,the  fame  numerical  day 
of  the  very  next  year  of  the  period,  as  confxfting  of  two  whole 
years  inftead  of  one.  .' 

Since  I  finifhed  my  calculations  I  have,  almoft  accidentally,  met 
with  what  I  deem  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  the  con- 
clufion  to  which  they  have  brought  us.  In  Archbilhop  Ulher’s 
Ephemeris  of  the  Macedonian  year,  I  find  this  entry  againft  the  8th 
clay  of  the  month  Dius.  “  Eucimioni  vefpertinee  apparent  Pleiades 
The  8th  of  the  month  Dius,  according  to  Ufher’s  reduction  of  the 
Macedonian  yeaiy  was  the  ift  of  October  (St.  Jul).  Euftemon  the 
aftronomer  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  Meton’s  affiftant,  in  the  ob- 
fervation  of  the  fummer  folftice.  lie  flouriihed,  therefore,  in  Greece, 
about  a  century  earlier  than  the  time  of  this  expedition. 

I  imagine  that  Archbilhop  Uthcr  took  this  date  of  Eu&emort’s 
evening'  riling  of  the  Pleiades  from  Geminus,  reducing  Gemi- 
nus’s  date  to  the  Macedonian  year ;  for  in  Geminus’s  parapegm 
,  3  x  :  ’  which* 
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which  he  gives  in  the  16th  chapter  of  his  Ilagoge,  I  find  this 
entiy: 

Tov  Ss  £u yov  Siturrophtrou  o  ij \io$  ev  jjpwpasi?  A. 

And  a  few  lines  lower, 

’Ev  Se  rif  E  Evxj'ljfAMi  FIAinadW  etmrepicu  (p&'ivovTcn  ht  tk  ?rpoV  s«« 

The  numeral  E  denotes  the  5th  day  of  the  fun  in  Libra.  The 
fun  entered  Libra,  according  to  Eudemon  and  Meton,  Septem¬ 
ber  27th  ;  Iris  5  th  day  in  Libra,  therefore,  was  Odober  1,  the  8th 
of  Ufher’s  Dius. 

On  the  5th  day  of  the  fun’s  paffage  through  the  fign  of  Libra, 
he  was' in  the  5th  degree  of  Libra  according  to  the  mean  motions-; 
and  the  profthaphsefefc  at  this  time  being  1°  38',  with  the  negative 
fign,  his  true  place  was  in  the  third  degree  of  Libra.  And  this 
again  agrees  wonderfully  with  my  calculations. 

*"  Had  you  had  th.e  ill  luck  to  confult  Hfher’s  Ephemeris,  or  Gemi- 
nus’s,  inftead  of  Columella,  you  would  not  have  propofed  this 
queftion  to  Wales  or  me  ;  for  you  would  have  taken  it  for  granted, 
that  Strabo  and  Arriana  greed.  Had' either  he,  or  I,  confulted  them 
before  we  calculated,  we  perhaps  ihoukl  not  have  engaged  in  the 
labourof  thefe  calculations.  -We  Ihould  have  advifed  you  to  follow 
Eudemon,  without  regard  to  Columella  defcribing  the  phenomena 
of  another  climate  in  another  age ;  but  then  we  fhould  not  have 
difcovered  what  Wales  has  Conjedured,  and  my  calculations,  I  think, 
put  ’  out  of  doubt ;  that  when  the  ancients  fpeak  of  acronychal 
:  idlings, .  they  are  to  be  umlcrftocd  of  the  fenfible  acronychifni :  and 
this  is  a  principle  which  may  prevent  many  miftakes  in  deducing 
condufions  in  chronology  From  thefe  aftronomical  charaders  of  time 
Which ; the  ancients  ufed.. 
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NOTE  on  the  fmall  Stadium  of  Aristotle,  g.  52. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Horsley,  Lord Bijhop  c/’Rochefter. 

/CIRCUMFERENCE  of  the  earth,  according  to  Eratofthenes, 
=  252,000  ftadia;  Ariftotle,  =  400,000  ftadia ;  therefore 
Ariftotle’s  ftadium  to. the  ftadium  of  Eratofthenes  as  252  to  400, 
that  is,  as  5  to  8  very  nearly.  This  ismnuch  more  exact  proportion 
than  that  of  4  to  7  ;  for  the  proportion  of  4  to  7  makes  Eratoft- 
henes’s  ftadium  too  large  by  almoft  y- ;  whereas  the  proportion  of 
5  to  8  makes  it. too  large  by  no  more  than 

Proportion  of  Roman  foot  to  London  foot  97:100:  hence 
Roman  foot  =  11,64  inches;  paflus  (5  feet)  =  4  feet  10,2  inches, 
London  meafure;  milliare  (1000  paffus)  =  7  furlongs  76  yards  2  feet,- 
or  4850  feet  London  meafure. 

Call  the  Roman  paffus  P,  milliare  M,  Olympic  ftadium  S. 

•  Now  (by  Polybius  as  quoted  by  Strabo)  M  =  8S  -j-  t  & 

Hence  125  P(=4M)==S  +  ^,Ts  =  il-2- 
Hence  5  P  =  VT  S  ;  and  120  P  —  S. 

I-Ience  £,  or  Olympic  ftadium,  =  582  feet  London,  or  194  yards, 
or  Olympic  fta'dium,  =  0,11022727'  miles  London. 

8  ~  o,iio227'27' :  o,o68892o'45'45'. 

Hence  Ariftotle’ s  ftadium  —  o,o68892045,4y,  miles  London. 

3X  2  Hence 
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Hence  from  Jamad  to  Mouth  of  Indus, 

Ariflotle’s  Stad'iBC 

—  IOOOO 

Coafl  of  Arabics, 

= 

r.000 

*•  Oritae,  ,  -  -  • 

- 

1600) 

fdthyophagi,  - 

= 

1 IOOOO 

Karmania, 

= 

3700 

Perfis, 

= 

4700. 

Total 

3x000 

Miles  Londoft, 
=  689 

-  68, 9 

=  1 10,24. 

=  689 

254.93. 

=  323.83 

“  2x35,90 


Hence,  by  reduction  of  the  Greek  meafures,  the  whole  diftancft 
fiould  be  2135,9  miles  London;  which,  however,  if  the  decimal’s 
had  been  more  exactly  computed,  would  have  been  2135,65  miles 
London:  for  0,068892  x  3x000.  =  2135,652,  the  a&ual  meafure- 
ment  by  the  moderns,  gives  1908  miles;  the  difference  is  227,65 
miles  London,  or  -^ths  of  the  whole  diftance. 

•  But  if  8  Olympic  ftadia  were  exactly  a  Roman  mile,  and  Poly¬ 
bius’s  addition,  of  i  of  a  ftadium,  was  an  error  of  his,,  arifing  from  the 
difference  between  the  Roman  and  the  Olympic- foot  ;  then  1  Olym¬ 
pic  ftadiumwas  606,25  feet  Londoner  o,r  147774  miles London,and 
Ariftotle’s  ftadium  will  be  0,0.717359  miles  London,  and  the  whole 
diftance  will  be  0,0717359  x  31000.  =  2223,8  miles  London., 
which  makes  the  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modern  mea- 
fures  ftill  greater ;  and  this  makes  it  probable,  that  Polybius’s  efti- 
mation  of  the  ftadium  was  right. 

It  is  to  be  .  remarked'  by  the  way,  that  if  this  eftimation  was 
tight,  the  opinion  which  has  fo  generally  and  fo  long  prevailed 
of  a  difference  between  the  Greek  and-  the  Roman  foot, 
making  the  former  greater- than  the  latter,  in,  the  proportion  off 
25  to.  24,  mnft  he  erroneous-  It'  feems  to  .  have  been  current 
e  among; 


among  the  Romans  themfelves,  but  it  muft  have  been  founded-  on 
a  grofs  eftimation  of  the  length  of  the  Olympic  ftadium.  The  Ro¬ 
mans,  in  their  popular  valuation  of  the  Greek  meafures,  would  be 
apt  to  reckon  eight  Olympic  ftadia  to  be  exactly  equal  to  their  own 
mile,  taking  no  account  of  the  fraction  mentioned  by  Polybius. 
Hence  they  would  infer,  that  the  Olympic  ftadium  was  1 25  Roman 
paflus,  u  e.  625  Roman  feet,  which  is,  indeed,  the  length  exprefsly 
affigned  to  it  by  Pliny.  But  it  was  very  well  known,  that  this  fta¬ 
dium  was  but  600  of  its  own  feet.  It  was  concluded,  therefore, 
that  600  Greek  feet  make  625  Roman,  whence  the  confequence 
would  be,  that  the  Greek  foot  was  to  the  Roman  as  625  to  600, 
that  is,  as  25  to  24.  But  if  the  Roman  mile  actually  was,  what 
Polybius  reckons  it,  ~  of  a  ftadium  more  than-  eight  ftadia,  the 
length  of  the  ftadium  turns  out  exactly  1 20  Roman  paflus,  or  600 
Roman  feet.  And  fince  it  was  zdfo  600  Greek  feet,  the  Greek  and 
the  Roman  foot  muft  have  been,  the  very  fame. 
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On  the  First  Meridian  of  Ptolemy,. 

By  M.  de  la  Rochette. 

TO  Dr.  Vincent’s  queftion  concerning  Ptolemy’s  longitude,  I 
will  try  to  anfwer  in  the  following  manner.  If  Ptolemy  had 
determined  the  meridian  ot'Londmtum  by  the  difference  of  time 
between  that  place  and  the  meridian  of  Alexandria,  as  it  is  believed 
by  Maginus  and  fome  others,  I  do  not  know  how  we  could  be  juftified 
in  the- reduction  of  his  longitude,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing',  in 
the  augmentation  of  his  degree  ;  but  thefe  horary  differences  have 
been  deduced  from  the  graduation  itfelf,  which  is  the  refult  only  of 
itinerary  diftances  fhortened  beyond  meafure  by  Ptolemy,  in  order 
to  bring  all  the  places  within  his  ftereographic  projedtion ;  thence 
his  degree  of  a  great  circle  contains  a  fifth  lefs  of  ftadia  than  it 
ought  to  contain,  viz.  500  inftead  of  600. 

In  his,  firft  Map  of  Europe,  Ptolemy  places  London  20  degrees 
to  the  eaft  of  the  Fortunate  Iflands.  In  the  account  of  the  moft 
remarkable  places  where  celeftial  obfervations  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  made,  the  horary  difference  between  London  and  Alexandria 
is  2.  hours  40  minutes,  or  40  degrees.  Now,  as  Alexandria  is 
4  hours  diftant  from  the  Fortunate  Iflands,  the  fame  longitude  of 
go  degrees  eaft  of  thefe  ifles  is  again  found  for  the  meridian  of 
London.  * 
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Longitude  of  London  from  Ferro,  according  ] 
to  Ptolemy,  -  *  -  -  } 

According  to  Dr.  Matyelyne’s  Tables,  -  17  40  13 

Error  of  Ptolemy,  -  -  "  -  2  19  47 


Longitude  of  London  from  Alexandria,  ac»  7  00 

cording  to  Ptolemy,  -  -  j  ^ 

According  to  the  connoiffante  des  temps,  -  30  16  9 

Error  of  Ptolemy,,  -  -  -  9  43  5 1 

■Which  ouglit  to  be, "  -  -  -  101351  ifyott 

follow  the  editions  which  place  Alexandria  in  40°  30'. 

,  Ptolemy  places  the  Civitas  Parlfiorum,  vel  Lucotecia ,  in  230  30' 
from’ the  Fortunate  Hies,  or  3°  30'  eaft  of  London,  inftead  of 
2°  23'  37"  (Mafkelyne’s  difference  of  longitude  between  the  two 
places).  Now  if  we  decreafe  by  a  fifth  the  difference  exprefled  m 
the  Alexandrian  Geographer,  we  fhall  have  42'  to  deduA,  which 
will  bring  that  interval  to  2°  48',  or  pretty  near  the  true  one. 
This  I  look  upon  as  the  longitude,  really  afligned  by  Ptolemy  be¬ 
tween  London  and  Paris.  * 

The  fame  operation  made  in  refpedt  to  the  longitude  of  London 
from  Ferro,  or  the  Fortunate  Piles,  will  bring  London  to  1 6°  inftead. 
of  i7»4o'  13'yand  then  the  error  is  only  T  40'  if-  The  dlftance 
between  the  meridians  of  London  and  Alexandria  is  alfo  reduced 
by  that  means  to  32°,  and  the  error  in  that  immenfe  fpace  becomes 
lefs  than  2°.  "  ,  •  :  rf. 


The  maps  of  Ptolemy,  conflru&ed  upon  the  principle  of  his 
Ihort  degree,  have  given  the  Mediterranean  an  extent  of  about 
20°  of  longitude  more  than  it  ouglw  to,  have,  when  in  reality  the 
author  has  not  exceeded  the  true  length  b]*  4°,  or  thereabout.  This 
enormous  disfiguration  was  followed  and  'improved  during  14  cen¬ 
turies,  At  laft,  the  learned  Gaflendi  (in  the  middle  of  the  laft 
century)  wrote  againft  fuch  an  abfurdity ;  and,  fome  years  after, 
Guillaume  de  Lille  gave  us  a  Mediterranean  only  860  leagues  long 
inftead  of  1 1 60,  which  that  fca  had  always  before  that  remarkable 
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Page  153.  Note  23-9.  ■* 

AS'  Bundar-Lari  on  the  eaftern  branch  of  the  Indus,  afld. 
Lari-bundar  on  the  weftern,  appear  to  form  a  diftin&ion  in  Euro¬ 
pean  accounts  only,  may  it  not  be  conjectured  that  both  have  a  re¬ 
ference  to  Lari,  or  Loheri,  a  town-  belonging  to  the  Doo-ab  of 
Behker?  and  -  that  Bimdar,  expreffing  a  port,  may  be  common  to 
both  branches,  one  forming  the  eafiern  port  of  Loheri  and  the 
other  the  uoejiern ?  Loheri  is  either  the  fame  as  Tekier,  or  elfe  a 
place  fomewhat  lower  than  Tekier,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Doo-ab  of 
Behker,  as  Sekier,  written  Sucker,  Siingar,  and  Senguere,  is  at  the 
top.  This  likewife  affords  ground  for  conjecture,  that  the  Nulla - 
Sunkra,  or  Senguere,  the‘  eaftern  channel,  may  affume  its  name  from 
conducting  the  navigation  to  Sunkra,  Suckor,  or  Sekier. 

Page  27 6.  Note  270. 

In  the  Hiftory  of  the  Difcovery  of  India,  by  Manuel  de  Faria 
y  Soufa  (Englilh  edition  1694,  vol.  i,  p.  27.),  it  appears,  that  pre¬ 
vious  to  Gama’s  expedition,  Peter  de  CoviUam  and  Alfonfo  de 
Pay va  had  been  Tent  to  Alexandria  ;  and  that  Covillam  had  paffed 
by  the  Red  Sea  to  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  who,  though  he  never  re¬ 
turned  himfelf  (being  detained  in  Abyffinia),  yet  fent  an  account  of 
his  difeoveries  by  Lamego,  a  Jew,  to  the  Court  of  Lifbon.  This  is 
worthy  of  remark,  as  it  proves  that  the  Portuguefe  purfued  the  dif¬ 
covery  of  India  by  the  route  firft  defigned  by  Alexander,  accom- 
3  Y  .*  .  plilhed 
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plifhed  by  the  Ptolemies,  completed  by  tlu/ Romans,  and  continued 
by  the  Arabian  klialifs  and  foldans  of  Egypt.  It  was  the  trade  of 
the  Venetians  to  Alexandria,  that  the  Portuguefe  were  endeavouring 
to  rival,  and  finally  deftroyed  by  the  diVco^ry  of  the  pafiage  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  > 

Page  478.  , 

Upon  the  diftances  of  Icarus  and  Tylos  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  account  is  taken,  not  from  the  Journal  of  Nearchus,  but 
from  Ptolemy  and  Ariftobulus ;  it  is  poilible,  therefore,  that  both 
thefe  authors  reckoned  by  the  Olympian  ftadium,  and  not  the  fhoit 
ftadium  of  Nearchus.  if  this  conje&ure  be  allowable,  it  will  double 
the  diftance  of  both  iflands,  bringing  Icarus  not  far  from  its  true 
pofition,  and  giving  the  diftance  to  Tylos  corredly. 
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